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CHAP. £ 
Concerning the proſperous events that pere to the 


church. 


I YN n to arrive at a true knowledge of EN T. 
the cauſes, to which we are to attribute „ Y_ _ 
the outward ſtate of the church, and the⁊æ-! 

events which happened to it during this century, 338 

we muſt keep in view the civil hiſtory of this pe- — 

riod of time. It is, therefore, Proper to ob- 

ſerve, that, in the beginning of this century, 

the Roman empire was divided into two diſtinct 

ſovereignties, of which the one comprehended 

the eaſtern provinces, the other, thoſe of the 

weſt. Arcapiuvs, the emperor of the eaſt, 

reigned at Conſtantinople; and Honoktvus, who 

governed the weſtern provinces, choſe Ravenna 

for the place of his reſidence. This latter prince, 

remarkable only for the ſweetneſs of his temper, 

and the goodneſs of his heart, neglected the 

great affairs of the empire, and, inattentive to 

the weighty duties of his ſtation, held the reins of 

government with an unſteady hand. The Goths 

took advantage of this criminal indolence ; made 

incurſions into Tay; laid waſte its faireſt pro- 

Vol. II. B : vinces ; 
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CENT. vinces; and ſometimes carried their deſolations 
pr 1, as far as Rome, which they ravaged and plun- 
— dered in the moſt dreadful manner. Theſe ca- 
lamities, which fell upon the weſtern part of the 
empire from the Gothic depredations, were fol- 
lowed by others ſtill more dreadful under the 
| ſucceeding emperors. A fierce and warlike 
1 people, iſſuing out of Germany, overſpread 1taly, 
Gaul, and Spain, the nobleſt of all the European 
provinces, and erected new kingdoms in theſe 
fertile countries; and Opoacts, at laſt, at the 
head of- the Heruli, having conquered Au- 
GUSTULUS, in the year 476, gave the mortal 
blow to the weſtern empire, and reduced all Tac 
F under his dominion. About ſixteen years. after 
1 this, TmeoDoRIC, king of the Oſtrogoths, made 
war upon theſe Barbarian invaders, at the requeſt 
of Zeno, emperor of the eaſt, conquered Opo- 
ACER in ſeveral battles, and obtained, as the 
fruits of his victories, a kingdom for the Oftro- 
goths in Tah, which ſubſiſted under various 
turns of fortune from the year 493 to 552 [a]. 
Theſe new monarchs of the weſt pretended to 
acknowledge the ſupremacy of the emperors who 
reſided at Conſtantinople, and gave ſome faint ex- 
ternal marks of a diſpoſition to reign in ſubordi- 
nation to them; but, in reality, they ruled with 
an abſolute independence, in their reſpective go- 
vernments, and, as appears particularly by the 
dominion exerciſed by ThfODORI in Utaly, left 
nothing remaining to the eaſtern emperors but a 
mere ſhadow of power and authority | 5]. 


II. Theſe 


[a] See, for a fuller illuſtration of this branch of hiſtory, 

the learned work of Dt Bos, intitled, Hiftoire Critique de la 

Monarchie Fran;oi/e, tom. i. p. 258; as alſo Mascow's He/- 
tory of the Germans. 

[5] Car. pu Fresne, Di/ert. xxiii. ad Hiftor. Ludo vici 

S. p. 280. MukraTokit Autig. Jtal, tom. ii. p. 578. 832. 
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II. Theſe conſtant wars, and the inexpreſſible © E N f. 


calamities with which they were attended, were 
undoubtedly detrimental to the cauſe and pro- 
greſs of Chriſtianity. It muſt, however, be ac- 
knowledged, that the Chriſtian emperors; eſpe- 
cially thoſe who ruled in the eaſt; were active 
and aſſiduous in extirpating the remains of the 
ancient ſuperſtitions. Tatoposvs the younger 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this pious and noble 
work, and many remarkable monuments of his 
zeal in this matter are ſtill preſerved Ic]; ſuch as 
the laws which enjoined either the deſtruction of 
the heathen temples, or the dedication of them 
to CyrisT and his faints ; the edits by which he 
abrogated the ſacrilegious rites and ceremonies of 
Paganiſm, and removed from all offices and em- 
ployments in the ſtate ſuch as perſevered in their 
attachment to the abſurdities of Polytheiſm. 

This ſpirit of reformation appeared with leſs 
vigour in the weſtern empire. There the feaſts 
of Saturn and Pan, the combats of the gladi- 
ators, and other rites that were inſtituted in ho- 
nour of the Pagan deities, were celebrated with 
the utmoſt freedom and impunity ; and perſons 
of the higheſt rank and authority profeſſed pub- 
licly the religion of their 1dolatrous anceſtors [4]. 
This liberty was, however, from time to time, 


GIANNONE, Hiftcire de Naples, tom. i, p. 207. Jo. Cocus 
LAEI Vita Theodorici Oftrogothorum regis, printed in 4to in the 
year 1699, with the obſerrations and remarks of PERIN S“ 
SK 101 b. 


[e] See the Theodo/ſian Code, tom. vi. p. 327. 


I] See the Saturnalia of Macros1us, lib. i. p. 100. edit. 


Gronov. Scirio Marre delli Anfiteatri, lib. 1. p. 36, 57. 
PizRRE 1.E BA Uux, Hi. Critiqne des pratiques ſuperſlitieu ſes, 
tom. i. p. 237. And above all MonTtavcon, DM. ae mo- 
vil us tempore T heedefii M. et Arcadii, which is to be found in 
Latin, in the eleventh volume of the works of St. Cn Y- 
£05TOM, and in French, in the twentieth volome of the fe- 
moires de Academie des Inſeriptions et des Belles Lettres, p. 197. 
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reduced within narrower limits; and all thoſe 


Pax 7 1, public ſports and feſtivals, that were more pe- 


Nations 
convertedto 
Chriſtia- 
nity . 


culiarly incompatible with the genius and ſanctity 
of the Chriſtian religion, were every where abo- 
liſhed [e]. 

III. The limits of the church continued to 
extend themſelves, and gained ground daily upon 
the idolatrous nations both in the eaſtern and 
weſtern empires. In the eaſt, the inhabitants of 
mount Libanus and Antilibanus being dreadfully 
infeſted with wild beaſts, implored the aſſiſtance 
and counſels of the famous Stmzton the Stylite, 
of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak here- 
after. S1MEON gave them for anſwer, that the 
only effectual method of removing this calamity 
was to abandon the ſuperſtitious worſhip of their 
anceſtors, and ſubſtitute the Chriſtian religion in 
its place. The docility of this people, joined to 
the extremities to which they were reduced, en- 
caged them to follow the counſels of this holy 
man. They embraced Chriſtianity, and, in con- 
ſequence of their converſion, they had the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing their ſavage enemies abandon their 
habitations; if we may believe the writers who 
affirm the truth of this prodigy. The ſame S1- 
MEON, by. his influence and authority, introduced 
the Chriſtian worſhip into a certain diſtrict of the 
Arabians ; ſome allege, that this alſo was effected 
by a miracle, which to me appears ſomewhat 
more than doubtful [fJ. To theſe inſtances of 
the progreſs of the goſpel, we may add the con- 
verſion of a conſiderable number of Jews in the 
iſle of Crete, who, finding themſelves groſsly de- 
luded by the impious pretenſions of an impoſtor, 


[e AnasTasvs prohibited, towards the concluſion of this 
century, the combats with the wild beaſts, and other ſhews. 
AsstMan. Biblicth, Orient. Vatic. tom. i. p. 246. 


(/] As5tmanni Bibl. Orient, Vat. tom. i, p. 246. 
called 
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called Moszs CxRTENSsIs | g], who gave himſelf CEN r. 
out for the Mtss1an, opened their eyes upon the paz i. 


truth, and embraced the Chriſtian religion of — 


their own accord [V]. 
IV. The German nations, who rent in pieces 
the Roman empire in the weſt, were not all con- 


The con- 
verſion of 
the German 


verted to Chriſtianity at the ſame time. Some nations to 


of them had embraced the truth before the time 
of their incurſion ; and ſuch, among others, was 
the caſe of the Goths. Others, after having 
erected their little kingdoms in the empire, em- 
braced the goſpel, that they might thus live with 
more ſecurity amidſt a people, who, in general, 
profeſſed the Chriſtian religion. It is, however, 
uncertain (and likely to continue ſo) at what 
time, and by whoſe miniſtry, the Vandals, Sueves, 
and Alans were converted to Chriſtianity. With 
reſpect to the Burgundians, who inhabited the 
banks of the Rhine, and who paſſed from thence 
into Gaul, we are informed, by SocraTEs [i] 
that they embraced the goſpel of their own accord, 
from a notion that CHRIST, or the God of the 
Romans, who had been repreſented to them as a 
moſt powerful being, would defend them againſt 


ail We ſhall give the relation of SocraTes, concern- 
ing this impoſtor, in the words of the learned and eſtimable 
author of the Remarks on Ecclefraftical Hiftory, In the time 
of TRgobos ius the younger an impoſtor aroſe, called Mo- 
« $Es CRETExSIS, He pretended to be a ſecond Moss, 
«« ſent to deliver the Jews who dwelt in Crete, and promiſed 
to divide the fea, and give them a ſafe paſſage through it. 
„They aſſembled together, with their wives and chldren, 
«© and followed him to a promontory. He there commanded 
*« them to caſt themſelves into the ſea. Many of them obeyed 
* and periſhed in the waters, and many were taken up and 
* ſaved by fiſhermen. Upon this, the deluded Jews would 
have torn the impoſtor to pieces; but he eſcaped them, 


and was ſeen no more.” See JorTin's Remarks, &c. firit 


edit. vol. iii. p. 331. 
D SocRATES, Hiſt. Ecclef. lib. vii. cap. xxxvili. p. 383. 
[i] Idem, Hift, Eccle/. * * cap. xxx. p. 371. 
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EX 7: rapines and incurſions of the Hunns. They 
Parr 1. afterwards ſided with the Arian party, to which 


— — alſo the Vandals, Sueves, and Goths were zeal- 


Of pe 
r ianks, 


ouſly attached. All theſe fierce and warlike 
nations judged a religion excellent, in proportion 
to the ſucceſs which crowned the arms of thoſe 
that profeſſed it, and eſteemed, conſequently, 
that doctrine the beſt, whoſe profeſſors had gained 
the greateſt number of victories. When there- 
fore they ſaw the Romans poſſeſſed of an empire 
much more extenſive than that of any other 
people, they concluded that CHRIST, their God, 
was of all others the moſt worthy of religious 
homage. 

V. It was the ſame principle and the ſame 
views that engaged CLovis [& J. king of the Salli, 
a nation of the Franks, to embrace Chriſtianity. 
This prince, whoſe ſignal valour was accompa- 
nied with barbarity, arrogance, and injuſtice, 
founded the kingdom of the Franks in Gaul, after 
having made himſelf maſter of a great part of that 
country, and meditated with a ſingular eagerneſs 
and avidity the conqueft of the whole. His con- 
verſion to the Chriſtian religion, is dated from the 
battle he fought with the Alemans in the year 
496, at a village called Tolbiacum [I]; in which, 
when the Franks began to give ground, and their 
affairs ſeemed deſperate, he implored the aſſiſtance 
of CHRIST (whom his queen CLOTHILD1s, daugh- 
ter of the King of the Burgundians, had often re- 
preſented to him, in vain, as the /n of the true 
Cod) and ſolemnly engaged himſelf, by a vow, 
to worſhip him as his God, if he rendered him 
victorious over his enemies. Victory decided in 


| 10 Beſides the name of CLovis, this prince was alſo 
called CLobovzus, HLiupbovicus, Lupovicus, and Lu- 
picix. 

I] Tolbiacum is thought to be the preſent Zulpich, 
which is about twelve miles {rom Cologn. 
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favour of the Franks; and Crovis, faithful to © E X T. 
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his engagement, received baptiſm at Rheims Im], pA 1. 
towards the concluſion of that ſame year, after 


having been inſtructed by REiorus, biſhop of 
that city, in the doctrines of the goſpel [u]. 
The example of the king had ſuch a powerful 
effect upon the minds of his ſubjects, that three 
thouſand of them immediately followed it, and 
were baptized with him. Many are of opinion, 
that the deſire of extending his dominions was 
that which contributed principally to render 
CLovis faithful to his engagement; though ſome 
influence may alſo be allowed to the zeal and ex- 
hortations of his queen CLoTHiLDIs. Be that as 
it will, nothing is more certain than that his pro- 
feſſion of Chriſtianity was, in effect, of great uſe 
to him, both in confirming and enlarging his 
empire. 

The miracles, which are ſaid to have been 
wrought at the baptiſm of CLovis, are utterly 
unworthy of the ſmalleſt degree of credit. Among 
others the principal prodigy, that of the phial 
full of oil ſaid to be brought from heaven by a 
milk white dove, during the ceremony of bap- 
tiſm, is a fiction, or rather, perhaps, an im- 
poſture; a pretended miracle contrived by arti- 
fice and fraud [o]. Pious frauds of this nature 

were 


fn] Sce Garcon of Tours, Hiftoria Francorum, lib. ii. 
cap. xxx, xxxi. Henry Count Bunau's Hriftoria Imperii 
Romano-Germanici, tom. i. p. 588. De Bos's Hiflorre Critique 
de la Monarchie Frangoiſe, tom. ii. p. 340. 

(> [n] The Epitomizer of the hiſtory of the Franks tells 
us, that Remicivs having preached to CLovis, and thoſe 
who had been baptized with him, a ſermon on the paſſion of 
our Saviour; the king, in hearing him, could not forbear 
crying out, If 1 had been there with my Franks, that 
„ ſhould not have happened.” 

ſo] The truth of this miracle has been denied by the 
learned Joux James CHIFLET, in his book De ampulla Rhe- 


menſi, printed in folio, at Autaberp, in the year 1651 and it 
B 4 | has 
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CENT. were very commonly practiſed in Gaul and in 
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Of the Iriſh, 


Spain at this time, in order to captivate, with 
more facility, the minds of a rude and barbarous 
people, who were ſcarcely ſuſceptible of a ra- 
tional conviction. | 
The converſion of CLavis is looked upon by 
the learned as the origin of the titles of Moſt Chri- 


tian king, and E!aeft ſon of the church, which have 


been ſo long attributed to the kings of France [p]. 
For if we except this prince, all the kings of 
thoſe barbarous nations, who ſeized upon the 
Roman provinces, were either yet involved in 
the darkneſs of paganiſm, or infected with the 
Arian hereſy. 

VI. CxLESsTIxE, the Roman pontiff, ſent PaL- 
LADIUS into Jreland, to propagate the Chriſtian 
religion among the rude inhabitants of that iſland. 


has been affirmed by VerToOT, in the Memoires de Þ Academie 
des Inſcriptions et des Belles Lettres, tom. iv. p. 350. Aſter a 
mature conlideration of what has been alleged on both fides 
of the queſtion, TI can ſcarcely venture to deny the fact: Iam 
therefore of opinion, that, in o:der to — — and fix the 
wavering faith of this Barbarian prince, Remicius bad pre- 
pared his meaſures before-hand, and trained a pigeon by vaſt 
application and dexterity in ſuch a manner, that, during the 
baptiſm of CLovis, it deſcended from the roof of the church 
with a phial of oil. Among the records of this century, we 
find accounts of many ſuch miracles, There is one cir. 
cumftance, which obliges me to differ from Dr. Mosugin 
upon this point, and to look upon the ſtory of the famous 
Phial, rather as a mere fiction, than as a pious fraud or pre- 
tended miracle brought about by artifice; and that circum- 
ſtance is, that GrxeEGorRY of Tours, from whom we have a 
full account of the converſion and baptiſm of CLovis, and 
who, from his proximity to this time, may almoſt be called a 
contemporary writer, has not made the leait mention of this 
famous miracle. This omiflion, in a writer whom the Ro- 
man-catholics themſelves conſider as an over-credulous hiſto- 
rian, amounts to a proof, that, in his time, this fable was 
not yet invented, 

[ö] See Gas, Danritr et De Caurs, Dirt. de titule 
Regis Chriſtianiſimi, Journal des Scavans, for the year 1720, 


p- 243+ 336. 404. 448. Memoires de l Academie des Inſeriptions, 


tom. xx. p. 466. 


This 
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This firſt miſſion [] was not attended with much © * 1 * 
fruits; nor did the ſucceſs of PALLADrus bear par 


any proportion to his labortous and pious endea- = 
vours. After his death, the ſame pontiff em- 
ployed, in this miſſion, SuccaTavs, a native of 
Scotland, whoſe name he changed into that of 
PATRICK, and who arrived among the Iriſh in 
the year 432. The ſucceſs of his miniſtry, and 
the number and importance of his pious exploits, 
ſtand upon record as undoubted proofs not only 
of his reſolution and patience, but alſo of his dex- 
terity and addreſs, Having attacked, with 
much more ſucceſs than his predeceſſor, the errors 
and ſuperſtitions of that uncivilized people, and 
brought great numbers of them over to the Chri- 
ſtian religion, he founded, in the year 472, the 
archbiſhopric of Armagh [7], which has ever ſince 
remained the metropohtan ſee of the Iriſh na- 
tion. Hence this famous miſſionary, though not 
the firſt who brought among that people the light 
of the golpel, has yet been juſtly intitled, The 
apoſtle of the Iriſh, and the father of the Hibernian 


i] From the fragments of the lives of ſome Iriſh biſhops, 
who are ſaid to have converted many of their countrymen in 
the fourth century, archbiſhop Us UHER concludes, that Pa- 
LaDiUS was not the firſt biſhop of Ireland. (See his Antiqui- 
ties of the Britiſh Church.) But it has been evidently proved, 
among others by BoL.LanDus, that theſe fragments are of no 
earlier date than the twelfth century, and are, beſides, the 
moſt of them fabulous, Dr. Mosneim's opinion is further 
confirmed by the authority of Pos r ER, which is deciſive in 
this matter, 

[r] See the Ada Sandor. tom. ii. Martii, p. 517. tom. iii. 
Februar. p. 131. 179. Jac. WARAEI Hibernia Sacra, printed 
in folio at Dublin, 1717. This latter publiſhed at London, in 
1656, in 8vo, the Works of St. Pargick. The ſynods, that 
were held by this eminent miſſionary, are to be found in WirL- 
xi1Ns's Concilia Magne Brit. et Hiberniæ, tom. i. p. 2. With 
reſpect to the famous cave, which is called the Purgatory of 
St. PaATR1CK, the reader may conſult Le Bau, Hiftorre Cri- 
tique des pratigues ſuptrſiiticuſer, tom. Iv. p. 34+ 
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church; and is ſtill generally acknowledged and 
revered in that honourable character. | 

VII. The cauſes and circumſtances by which 
theſe different nations were engaged to abandon 
the ſuperſtition of their anceſtors, and to embrace 
the religion of Jesvs, may be eaſily deduced from 
the facts we have hand in the hiſtory of their 
converſion. It would, indeed, be an inſtance of 
the blindeſt and moſt perverſe partiality, not to 
acknowledge, that the labours and zeal of great 
and eminent men contributed to this happy pur- 
poſe, and were the means by which the darkneſs 
of many was turned into light. But, on the other 
hand, they muſt be very inattentive and ſuperfi- 
cial obſervers of things, who do not perceive that 
the fear of puniſhment, the proſpect of honours 
and advantages, and the deſire of obtaining ſuc- 
cour againſt their enemies from the countenance 
of the Chriſtians, or the miraculous influences of 
their religion, were the prevailing motives that 
induced the greateſt part to renounce the ſervice 
of their impotent gods. As 

How far theſe converſions were due to real 
miracles attending the miniſtry of theſe early 
preachers, is a matter extremely difficult to be 
determined, For though I am perſuaded that 
thoſe pious men, who, in the midſt of many dan- 
gers, and in the face of obſtacles ſeemingly in- 
vincible, endeavoured to ſpread the light of Chriſ- 
tianity through the barbarous nations, were ſome- 
times accompanied with the more peculiar pre- 
ſence and ſuccours of the Moſt High [s]; yet ! 
am equally convinced, that the greateſt part of 


[5] There is a remarkable paſſage, relating to the miracles 
of this century, in /Eneas Gazevs's Dialogue concerning the 
{mmertality cf the Soul, &c. intitled, Theophraſlus, p. 78. 80, 
81. edit. Barthii. See the controverſy concerning the time 
when miracles ceaſed in the church, that was carried on ſome 
years ago, on occaſion of Dr, MipbLEtToON's Free Inquiry, &c. 
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the prodigies, recorded in the hiſtories of this age, 
are liable to the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions of falſehood 
or impoſture. The ſimplicity and ignorance of 
the generality in thoſe times furniſhed the moſt 
favourable occaſion for the exerciſe of fraud; and 
the impudence of impoſtors, in contriving falſe 
miracles, was artfully proportioned to the credu- 
lity of the vulgar [?]; while the ſagacious and the 
wiſe, who perceived theſe cheats, were obliged 
to ſilence by the dangers that threatened their lives 
and fortunes, if they detected the artifice [u]. 
Thus does it generally happen in human life, that, 
when the diſcovery and profeſſion of the truth 1s 
attended with danger, the prudent are f//ent, the 
multitude believe, and impoſtors triumph. 
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Concerning the calamitous events which happened to 


the church during this century. 


I. IT has been already obſerved, that the Goths, 

the Heruli, the Franks, the Huns, and the 
Vandals, with other fierce and warlike nations, 
for the moſt part ſtrangers to Chriſtianity, had 
invaded the Roman empire, and rent it aſunder 
in the moſt deplorable manner. Amidit theſe ca- 
lamities, the Chriſtians were grievous, nay, we 
may venture to ſay, the principal ſufferers. It 
is true, theſe ſavage nations were much more in- 
tent upon the acquiſition of wealth and dominion, 


L This is ingenuouſly confeſſed by the BenediQine monks, 
Hiftcire Litteraire de la France, tom. ii. p. 33. and happily 
expreſſed by Livy, Hi. lib. xxiv. cap. x. 5 6. Prodigia multa 
nuntiata ſunt, que quo magis credebant /implices et religioft ho- 
mines, eo piura nuntiabantur. 

IA] SULPIT1Us SevERUS, Dial. i. p. 428. Ep. i. p. 457. 
Dial. iii cap. ii. p. 487. by 

than 


The Chriſ- 
tians ſufter 
in the Ro- 
man empire. 
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CENT. than upon the propagation or ſupport of the Pa- 
v. 2 
42 17 1. gan ſuperſtitions; nor did their cruelty and op- 
1 — poſition to the Chriſtians ariſe from any religious 
* principle, or from an enthuſiaſtic deſire to ruin 
j the cauſe of Chriſtianity; it was merely by the 
| inſtigation of the Pagans, who remained yet in 
4 the empire, that they were excited to treat with 
| ſuch ſeverity and violence the followers of CHRIS Tr. 
The painful conſideration of their abrogated rites, 
4 and the hopes of recovering their former liberty 
1 and privileges by the means of their new maſters, 
We | induced the worſhipers of the gods to ſeize with 
| avidity every opportunity of inſpiring them with 
the molt bitter averſion to the Chriſtians. Their 
endeavours, however, were without the deſired 
effect, and their expectations were entirely diſap- 
pointed. The greateſt part of theſe barbarians 
embraced Chriſtianity; though it be alſo true, 
that, in the beginning of their uſurpations, the 
profeſſors of that religion ſuffered heavily under 
the rigour of their government. 
The st- II. To deftroy the credit of the goſpel, and to 
— excite the hatred of the multitude againſt the 
e deftroy Chriſtians, the Pagans took occaſion, from the 
their credit. calamities and tumults which diſtracted the em- 
pire, to renew the obſolete complaint of their 
anceſtors againſt Chriſtianity, as the ſource of 
theſe complicated woes. They alleged, that, be- 
| 1 fore the coming of CHRIST, the world was bleſſed 
| with peace and proſperity; but that, ſince the 
| progreſs of his religion every where, the gods, 
114 filled with indignation to ſee their worſhip ne- 
Wi glected and their altars abandoned, had viſited 
16 the earth with thoſe plagues and deſolations, which 
15 increaſed every day. This feeble objection was 
' entirely removed by AvcvsrTin, in his book Con- 
cerning the city of God; a work extremely rich and 
ample in point of matter, and filled with the moſt 
profound and diverſified erudition. It alſo drew 
a com- 
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a complete confutation from the learned pen of 
Oros1vs, who, in a hiſtory written expreſsly for 
that purpoſe, ſhewed, with the utmoſt evidence, 
that not only the ſame calamities now complained 
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— 


of, but alſo plagues of a much more dreadful 


kind, had afflicted mankind before the Chriſtian 
religion appeared in the world. 

The calamiries of the times produced ſtill more 
pernicious effects upon the religious ſentiments of 
the Gauls. They introduced among that people 
the moſt deſperate notions, and led many of them 
to reject the belief of a ſuperintending provi- 
dence, and to exclude the deity from the govern- 
ment of the univerſe. Againſt theſe frenetic in- 
fidels, SALVIAN wrote his book Concerning the di- 
vine government, | | 

HI. Hitherto we have given only a general view 
of the ſufferings of the Chriſtians ; it is however 
proper, that we enter into a more diſtinct and par- 
ticular account of that matter. 

In Gaul, and the neighbouring provinces, the 
Goths and Vandals, whoſe cruel and ſacrilegious 
ſoldiery reſpected neither the majeſty of religion 
nor the rights of humanity, committed acts of 
barbarity and violence againſt a multitude of 
Chriſtians. 

In Britain, a long ſeries of tumults and divi- 
ſions involved the Chriſtians in many troubles. 


When the affairs of the Romans declined in that 


country, the Britons were tormented by the Pitts 
and Scots, nations remarkable for their violence 
and ferocity. Hence, after many ſufferings and 
diſafters, they choſe, in the year 445, VoRTI- 
GERN for their king. This prince, finding him- 
ſelf too weak to make head againſt the enemies 
of his country, called the Anglo-Saxons from 
Germany to his aid in the year 449. The conſe- 
Ima of this meaſure were pernicious; and it 
oon appeared that this people, who came as auxi- 

4 liaries 


The perſe- 


cutions they 
ſuffered, 
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C.EN T. liaries into Britain, oppreſſed it with calamities 
Paz r I, moreg grievous than thoſe which it had ſuffered from 
4 its enemies. For the Saxons aimed at nothing 
i leſs than to ſubdue the ancient inhabitants of the 
1 country, and to reduce the whole iſland under 
| their dominion. Hence a moſt bloody and ob- 
ſtinate war aroſe between the Britons and Saxons, 
which, after having been carried on, during the 
| ſpace of an hundred and thirty years, with various 
9 — ended in the defeat of the Britons, who 
9 were forced to yield to the Anglo-Saxons, and to 
1 ſeek a retreat in Batavia and Cambria. During 
, theſe commotions, the ſtate of the Britiſh church 
| was deplorable beyond expreſſion ; it was almoſt 
totally overwhelmed and extinguiſhed by the An- 
glo-Saxons, who adhered to the worſhip of the 
gods, and put an immenſe number of Chriſtians 
to the moſt cruel deaths [-.. 
In Perfia, © IV. In Per/aa, the Chriſtians ſuffered grievouſly 
0 by the imprudent zeal of Azpas, biſhop of Suza, 
9 who pulled down the pyræum, which was a temple 
bi dedicated to re. For when this obſtinate pre- 
| Fr late was ordered by the king (IsDtEGERDEs) to 
1 rebuild that temple, he refuſed to comply; for 
7 


rere 


which he was put to death in the year 414, and 
14 the churches of the Chriſtians were levelled to the 
ground, This perſecution was not however of 
1 long duration, but ſeems to have been extinguiſh- 
ed ſoon aiter its commencement. 
. VaRARENES, the ſon of the monarch already 
mentioned, treated the Chriſtians in a manner yet 
il more barbarous and inhuman in the year 421, to 
4 which he was led partly by the inſtigation of the 
| | Magi, and partly by his keen averſion to the Ro- 
FL. mans, with whom he was at war, For as often 


[w] See, beſides Bape and GiLpa, Jac, Uss ER. Antiqui- 
tat. Eccleſi Britannice, cap. xii. p. 415. Rarin THOYRAS, 
Hiſtoire d Angleterre, tom, i. livre ii. p. 91. 


as 
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as the Perſians and the Romans were at variance, 


lo often did the Chriſtians, who dwelt in Per/ia, 
feel new and redoubled effects of their monarch's 
wrath; and this from a prevailing notion, not 
perhaps entirely groundleſs, that they favoured 
the Romans, and rendered real ſervices to their 
republic [x]. In this perſecution, a prodigious 
number of Chriſtians periſhed in the moſt exqui- 
ſite tortures, and by various kinds of puniſh- 
ments{ y]. But they were, at length, ee 
from theſe cruel oppreſſions by the peace that was 
made in the year 427, between VARARENES and 
the Roman empire [ Z]. 

It was not from the Pagans * that the Chriſ- 
tians were expoſed to ſuffering and perſecution; 
they were moreover haraſſed and oppreſſed in a 
variety of ways by the Jews, who lived in great 
opulence, and enjoyed a high degree of favour 
and credit in ſeveral parts of the eaſtſa]. Among 
theſe none treated them with greater rigour and 
arrogance than GaMAL1EL, the patriarch of that 
nation, a man of the greateſt power and influence, 
whoſe authority and violence were, on that ac- 
count, reſtrained, in the year 415, by an expreſs 
and particular edict of THEODOSTUuSs the 
younger [E]. 
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V. It does not appear, from any records of Chriftinity 


hiſtory now remaining, that any writings againſt 
CarisT and his followers were publiſhed in this 
century, unleſs we conſider as ſuch the hiſtories 
of OLyMpioboRus|c] and Zosluus, of whom 


[x] Tu gObORET. H. Eccle/; lib. v. cap. xxix. p. 245. 
BayLE's Ditionary, at the article ABdas, BAR RBEXY RAC, De 
ia morale des Peres, p. 320. 

[y] Jos. Siu. ASSEMANT Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican. tom. i. 
p. 182, 248. 

[=] $ocraTEs, Hiſt. Eecleſ. lib. vii. cap. xx. p. 358. 

[4} SOCRATES, Hit. Zecieſ. lib. vii. Cap. Xill. p. 349. 
cap. xvi. p 3563. Covex Thecag., tom. vi. p. 205, 

[8] Codex Theoda, tom. vi. p. 262. 

le] Pnorius, Siluub. Cad. Ixxx. p. 179. 
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CENT. the latter loſes no opportunity of reviling the 
Paz r 1, Chriſtians, and loading them with the moſt unjuſt 
and bitter reproaches. But though the number 
of books written againſt Chriſtianity was ſo ſmall, 
t we are not to ſuppoſe that its adverſaries had 
laid aſide the ſpirit of oppoſition. The ſchools 
of the philoſophers and rhetoricians were yet open 
in Greece, Syria, and Egypt; and there is no doubt 
but that theſe ſubtle teachers laboured aſſiduouſly 
to corrupt the minds of the youth, and to inſti] 
into them, at leaſt, ſome of the principles of the 
ancient ſuperſtition [Id. The hiſtory of theſe 
times, and the writings of ſeveral Chriſtians who 
lived in this century, exhibit evident proofs of 
theſe clandeſtine methods of oppoling the progreſs 
of the goſpel. 


[4] Z ache RAS MitTYLES, De opificio Dei, p. 16 5, 200. edit, 
Barthii. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Concerning the ſtate of learning and philoſophy. 


HOUGH, in this century, the illiterate 

and 1gnorant were advanced to eminent 
and important ſtations, both eccleſiaſtical and 
civil, yet we mult not conclude from thence, that 
the ſciences were held in univerſal contempt, 
The value of learning, and the excellence of the 
finer arts, were yet generally acknowledged among 
the thinking part of mankind. Hence public 
ſchools were erected in almoſt all the great cities, 
ſuch as Conſtantinople, Rome, Marſeille, Edeſſa, Ni- 
bis, Carthage, Lyons, and Treves; and public in- 
ſtructors of capacity and genius were ſet apart for 
the education of the youth, and maintained at the 
expence of the emperors. Several biſhops and 
monks contributed alſo to the advancement of 
knowledge, by imparting to others their ſmall 
ſtock of learning and ſcience. But the infelicity 
of the times, the incurſions of the barbarous na- 
tions, and the ſcarcity of great geniuſes, rendered 
the fruits of theſe excellent eſtabliſhments much 
leſs than their generous founders and promoters 
expected. 

IT. In the weſtern provinces, and eſpecially in 
Gaul, there were indeed ſome men eminently diſ- 
tinguiſned by their learning and talents, and every 
way proper to ſerve as models to the lower orders 
R T in the republic of letters. Of this we have abun- 


dant proof from the writings of MackoBivus, 
Vol. II. C SALVIAN, 


I, 
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Cc K 1 T. SaLVIAN, VINCENTIUS, biſhop of Liris, Ex No- 
pA 11, Dius, Stbonius APOLLINARIS, CLAU DLAN, Ma- 


** 


MERTUS, DRACONTIUS, and others, who, though 
in ſome reſpects inferior to the more celebrated 
authors of antiquity, are yet far from being de- 
ſtitute of elegance, and diſcover in their produc- 
tions a moſt laborious application to literary re- 
ſearches of various kinds. But the barbarous na- 
tions, which either ſpread deſolation, or formed 
ſettlements in the Roman territories, choked the 
growth of thoſe genial ſeeds, which the hand of 
ſcience had ſowed in more auſpicious times. 
Theſe ſavage invaders, poſſeſſed of no other am- 
bition than that of conqueſt, and looking upon 
military courage as the only ſource of true vir- 
tue and ſolid glory, beheld of conſequence the 
arts and fciences with the utmoſt contempt, 
Wherever therefore they extended their conquelts, 
ignorance and darkneſs followed their ſteps, and 
the culture of the ſciences was confined to the 
prieſts and monks alone. And, even among 
theſe, learning degenerated from its primitive 
luſtre, and put on the molt unſeemly and fan- 
taſtic form. Amidſt the ſeduction of corrupt ex- 
amples, the alarms of perpetual danger, and the 
horrors and devaſtations of war, the Sacerdotal 
and Monaſtic orders loſt gradually all taſte for 
ſolid ſcience, in the place of which they ſubſti- 
tuted a lifeleſs ſpectre, an enormous phantom of 
barbarous erudition. They indeed kept public 
ſchools, and inſtructed the youth in, what they 
called, the Seven liberal arts [d]; but theſe, as we 
learn from AucGusTin's account of them, conſiſt- 
ed only of a certain number of dry, ſubtile, and 
uſeleſs precepts ; and were conſequently more ad- 
apted to load and perplex the memory, than to 


[A4] Theſe /even liberal arts were grammar, rhetortcs 
logic, arithmetic, muſic, geometry, and aftroucmy, See Cent. 
VIII. Part II. Ch. II. in this volume. : 
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improve and ſtrengthen the judgment. So that, 
towards the concluſion of this century, the ſciences 
were almoſt totally extinguiſhed ; at leaſt, what 
remained of them was no more than a ſhadowy 
form, without either ſolidity or conſiſtence. 

III. The few that applied themſelves to the 
ſtudy of philoſophy in this age, had not, as yet, 
embraced the doctrine or method of ARISTOTLE. 
They looked upon the ſyſtem of this eminent phi- 
loſopher, as a labyrinth beſet with thorns and 
thiſtles [e]; and yet, had they been able to read 
and underſtand his works, it is probable, that 
many of them would have become his followers, 
The doctrine of PrATO had a more eſtabliſhed 
reputation, which it had enjoyed for ſeveral ages, 
and was conſidered not only as leſs ſubtile and 
difficult than that of the Stagirite, but alſo as 


more conformable to the genius and ſpirit of the 


Chriſtian religion, Beſides, the moſt valuable 
of PLaTo's works were tranſlated into Latin by 
Victorinus, and were thus adapted to general 
uſe FJ. And Siponius APOLLINARIS [g] in- 
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forms us, that all thoſe, among the Latins, who 


had any inclination to the ſtudy of truth, fell into 
the Platonic notions, and followed that ſage as 
their philoſophical guide. 

IV. The fate of learning was leſs deplorable 
among the Greeks and Orientals, than in the weſt- 
ern provinces ; and not only the ſeveral branches 
of polite literature, but alſo the more ſolid and 
profound ſciences, were cultivated by them with 
colerable ſucceſs. Hence we find among them 
more writers of genius and learning than 1n other 


le] The paſſages of different writers, that prove what is 
here advanced, are collected by Lauxorivs, in his book, De 
varia Ariſftotelis fortuna in Academia Pariſfenſi. 
(/] See AuGusTtINI Con faſſionum, lib. i. cap. ii. & i. p. 105» 
100. tom. i. opp. 
2] Sec his Eęiſtles, book iv. ep. iii, xi. book ix. ep. ix. 
C 2 countries. 
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—— learned academy [, or to Alexandria [i], which lat- 


Modern 
Platonice, 


ter city was frequented by the ſtudents of phyſic 
and chemiſtry. The profeſſors of eloquence, 
poetry, philoſophy, and the other liberal arts, 
taught the youth in public ſchools, which were 
erected in almoſt every city. Thoſe however of 
Alexandria, Conſtantinople, and Edeſſa, were looked 
upon as ſuperior to all others, both in point of 
erudition and method [&. 

V. The doctrine and ſect of the Modern Pla- 
tonics retained as yet, among the Syrians and 
Alexandrians, a conſiderable part of their ancient 
ſplendor. OLymeloboRus, HERO IJ, and other 
philoſophers of the firſt rank, added a luſtre to 
the Alexandrian ſchool. That of Athens was ren- 
dered famous by the talents and erudition of 
TuEOPHRASTUSs, PLUTARCH, and his ſucceſſor 
Syglax. Theſe were the inſtructors of the re- 
nowned ProcLus, who far ſurpaſſed the Platonic 

hiloſophers of this century, and acquired ſuch a 
high degree of the public eſteem, as enabled him 
to give new life to the doctrine of PLAro, and 
reſtore it to its former credit in Greece[m]. Ma- 
RIN Ss of Neapolis, Auuoxius the fon of HEx- 
Mias, Istpokus and Damascivs, the diſciples of 
ProcLus, followed, with an ardent emulation, 
the traces of their maſter, and formed ſucceſſors 
that reſembled them in all reſpects. But the im- 
perial laws, and the daily progreſs of the Chrit- 


{b] See Has x1 Libr, de Academia Turecon/ultorum Berytenſi; 
as alſo MirYLEn#Uus, De opificio Dei, p. 164. 

[i] Zech. Mirvitxaus, De epificio Dei, p. 179. 

[4] Axgas Gz in Theophrajio, p. 6, 7. 16, &Cc. 

I] Manrixus, vita Precli, cap. ix. p. 19. edit. Fabricii. 

In The life of Pxoctus written by Magtxus, was pub- 
lied in 4to at Hamburg, in the year 1700, by John ALBERT 
FaBRri1cius, and was enriched, by this famous editor, with a 
great number of learned obſervations. 
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tian religion, gradually diminiſhed the luſtre and © FN f. 
authority of theſe philoſophers[»z]. And as there PAT 1, 
were many of the Chriſtian doctors who adopted 
the Platonic ſyſtem, and were ſufficiently qualified 
to explain 1t to the youth, this hindered, natu- 
rally, the ſchools of thele heathen ſages from 
being ſo much frequented as they had formerly 
been. 

VI. The credit of the Platonic philoſophy, and The philo- 
the preference that was given to it, as more ex- u dun 
cellent in itſelf, and leſs repugnant to the genius riſes into 
of the goſpel than other ſyſtems, did not prevent“ 
the doctrine of ARISTOTLE from coming to light 

after a long ſtruggle, and forcing its way into the 
Chriſtian church. The Platonics themſelves in- 
terpreted, in their ſchools, ſome of the writings 

of ARISTOTLE, particularly his Dialectics, and re— 
commended that work to ſuch of the youth as had 

2 taſte for logical diſcuſſions, and were fond of 
diſputing. In this, the Chriſtian doctors imi- 

tated the manner of the heathen ſchools ; and this 

was the firſt ſtep to that univerſal dominion, which 

the Stagirite afterward obtained in the republic 

of letters. A ſecond, and a yet larger ſtride, 

which the Ariſtotelian philoſophy made towards 

this univerſal empire, was, during the controver- 

ſies which Or1Gts had occaſioned, and the Arian, 
Eutychian, Neſtorian, and Pelagian diſſenſions, 

which, in this century, were ſo fruitſul of cala- 

mities to the Chriſtian church. ORIGEN, as is 

well known, was zealouſly attached to the Pla- 

tonic ſyſtem. When therefore he was publicly 
condemned, many, to avoid the imputation of 

his errors, and to prevent their being counted 

among the number of his followers, adopted 

openly the philoſophy of Ax IsrorLE, which was 


[a] See Exras Gazmvus in The:phraſlo, p. 6, 7, 8. 13. 
edit, Barthii. 
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C OY T. entirely different from that of Ortcen. The 
Paxr 11, Neſtorian, Arian, and Eutychian controverſies 


The exter- 
ral form of 
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vernmTent 
lomewhar 
changed. 


were managed, or rather drawn out, on both ſides, 
by a perpetual recourſe to ſubtle diſtinctions, and 
captious ſophiſms. And no philoſophy was ſo 
proper to furniſh ſuch weapons, as that of Ag i- 
STOTLE ; for that of PLaTo was far from being 
adapted to form the mind to the Polemic arts, 
Beſides, the Pelagian doctrine bore a ſtriking re- 
ſemblance of the Platonic opinions concerning 
God and the human ſoul ; and this was an addi- 
tional reaſon which engaged many to deſert the 
Platoniſts, and to aſſume, at leaſt, the name of 
Peripatetics. 


„„ 


Concerning the doflors and miniſters of the chriſtian 
church, and its form of government. 


hs 


I. CEVERAL cauſes contributed to bring about 
— a change in the external form of eccleſiaſ- 
tical government. The power of the biſhops, par- 
ticularly thoſe of the firſt order, was ſometimes 
augmented, and ſometimes diminiſhed, accord- 
ing as the times and the occaſions offered; and 
in all theſe changes the intrigues of the court and 
the political ſtate of the empire had much more in- 
fluence, than the rules of equity and wiſdom. 
Theſe alterations were, indeed, matters of fmall 
moment. But an affair of much greater conſe- 
quence drew now the general attention, and this 
was the vaſt augmentation of honours and rank 
that was at this time accumulated upon the bi- 


ſhops of Conſtanlirople, in oppoſition to the moſt 


vigorous efforts of the Roman pontif. In the 
preceding century, the council of Conſtantinople 


had, on account of the dignity and privileges of 
that 
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that imperial city, conferred upon its biſhops a © 4 7. 
place among the firſt rulers of the Chriſtian church. pas u. 
This new dignity adding fuel to their ambition, 
they extended their views of authority and domi- 
nion, and encouraged, no doubt, by the conſent 
of the emperor, reduced the provinces of Aja, 
Thrace, and Pontus under their ghoſtly juriſdic- 
tion. In this century, they graſped at ftill fur- 
ther acceſſions of power ; ſo that not only the 
whole eaſtern part of /[yricum was added to their 
former acquilitions, but they were alſo exalted to 
the higheſt ſummit of eccleſiaſtical authority. 
For, by the xxvi1ith Canon of the council held at 
Chalcedon in the year 451, it was reſolved, that the 
ſame rights and honours, which had been con- 
ferred upon the biſhop of Rome, were due to the 
biſhop of Conſtantinople, on account of the equal 
dignity and luſtre of the two cities, in which theſe 
prelates exerciſed their authority. The ſame coun- 
ci] confirmed alſo, by a ſolemn act, the biſhop of 
Conſtantinople in the ſpiritual government of thoſe 
provinces over which he had ambitiouſly uſurped 
the juriſdiction. Leo the Gx RAT, biſhop of Rome, 
oppoſed, with vehemence, the paſſing of theſe 
decrees, and his oppoſition was ſeconded by that 
of ſeveral other prelates. But their efforts were 
vain, as the emperors threw in their weight into 
the balance, and thus ſupported the deciſions of 
the Grecian biſhops [o]. In conſequence then of 
the decrees of this famous council, the biſhop of 
Conſtantinople began to contend obſtinately for the 
ſupremacy with the Roman pontif, and to cruſh 
the biſhops of Alexandria and Antioch, ſo as to 
make them feel the oppreſſive effects of his pre- 
tended ſuperiority, And none diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf more by his ambition and arrogance in this 


L] Le Quiex, Oriens Chriſt. tom. i. p. 36, 
C4 matter, 
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| n mn, than Acactvs, one of the biſhops of that 
Pazr 11. imperial city p]. 

— — II. It was much about this time that JuvzxAL, 
* biſhop of Jeruſalem, or rather of Alia, attempted 
venal, to withdraw himſelf and his church from the ju- 
riſdiction of the biſhop of Cæſarea, and aſpired 
after a place among the firſt prelates of the Chriſ- 
tian world. The high degree of veneration and 
| eſteem, in which the church of Jeruſalem was held 
among all other Chriſtian ſocieties (on account 
| of its rank among the apoſtolical churches, and 
| its title to the appellation of mother-church, as 
| having ſucceeded the firſt Chriftian afſembly 
founded by the apoſtles), was extremely favour- 
able to the ambition of Juvenar, and rendered 
| his project much more practicable, than it would 
otherwiſe have been. Encouraged by this, and 
animated by the favour and protection of TRro— 
posIus the younger, the aſpiring prelate not only 
aſſumed the dignity of patriarch of all Paleſtine [q], 
a rank that rendered him ſupreme and independ- 
ent of all ſpiritual authority, but alſo invaded 
the rights of the biſhop of Autioch, and uſurped 
ö his juriſdiction over the provinces of Phenicia and 
, Arabia. Hence there aroſe a warm conteſt be- 
tween JUVENAL and Maximus biſhop of Antioch, 


y] See BarLe's Dictionary in Engliſh, at the article 
| Acacius. 

| CF [q] By A! Paleſtine, the reader is deſired to underſtand, 
| three diſtinct provinces, of which each bore the name of Pa- 
n liſtine, and accordingly the original is thus expreſſed, Trium 
| HFalæſtinarum Efijcopum ſeu Patriarcham. After the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, the face of Paleſtiue was almoſt totally changed; 
and it was fo parcelled out and walled by a ſucceſſi n of wars 
and invaſions, that it preſerved ſcarcely any trace of its former 
condition. Under the Chriſtian emperors there were Three 


Paleſtines formed out of the ancient country of that name, tr 
each of which was an epiſcopal ſee. And 1t was of theſe three le 
dioceſes that uv NA uſurped and maintained the juriſdiction, p 
See for a further account of the Three Paie//incs, SPANHEMII 

Ge:graphia Sacra, Opp, tom. i. p. 79. 1. 


which 
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which the council of Chalcedon decided, by reſtor- C E 7 T. 
ing to the latter the provinces of Phenicia and p 11, 
Arabia, and confirming the former in the ſpiritual ——— 
poſſeſſion of all Paleſtine Ir], and in the high rank 

which he had aſſumed in the church [s]. By this 

means, there were created, in this century, five 

ſuperior rulers of the church, who were diſtin- 

guiſhed from the reſt, by the title of Pa- 

triarchs TJ. The Oriental hiſtorians mention a 

ſixth, viz. The biſhop of Seleucia and Ctefiphon, 

to whom, according to their account, the biſhop 

of Antioch voluntarily ceded a part of his juriſ- 

diction 2]. But this addition to the number of the 
patriarchs is unworthy of credit, as the only proof 

of it is drawn from the Arabic laws of the coun- 

cil of Nice, which are notoriouſly deſtitute of all 
authority. 

III. The patriarchs were diſtinguiſhed by con- The rights 
ſiderable and extenſive rights and privileges, that NT the 
were annexed to their high ſtation. They alone patriarchs. 
conſecrated the biſhops, who lived in the pro- 
vinces that belonged to their juriſdiction. They 
aſſembled yearly in council the clergy of their re- 
ſpective diſtricts, in order to regulate the affairs 
of the church. The cognizance of all important 
cauſes, and the determination of the more weighty 
controverſies, were referred to the patriarch of 
the province where they aroſe. They alſo pro- 
nounced a deciſive judgment in thoſe caſes, where 
accuſations were brought againſt biſhops. And, 


[r] See alſo, for an account of the Three Paleſtines, Ca ROL! 
a S. PAULO Geographia Sacra, p. 3O7. 

[s] See Micn, LE Quilts, Ortens Chriſiianus, tom. iii. p. 
1e. 

[z] See the authors who have written concerning the Pa- 
tria:ch*, which are mentioned and recommended by the 
learned FABRIC1UsS, in his Bibliegraph. Antiguar. cap. xiii. 
p. 483. 

[u} AssEHAN HII Biblicth, Orient. Vatican, tom. i. p. 9. 


$3, &c. 
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matter, than Acactvs, one of the biſhops of that 
imperial city p]. 

IT. It was much about this time that JuvzExNAL, 
biſhop of Jeruſalem, or rather of Alia, attempted 
to withdraw himſelf and his church from the ju- 
riſdiction of the biſhop of Cæſarea, and afpired 
after a place among the firſt prelates of the Chriſ- 
tian world. The high degree of veneration and 
eſteem, in which the church of Feruſalem was held 
among all other Chriſtian ſocieties (on account 
of its rank among the apoſtolical churches, and 
its title to the appellation of mother-church, as 
having ſucceeded the firſt Chriſtian aſſembly 
founded by the apoſtles), was extremely favour- 
able to the ambition of Juvenar, and rendered 
his project much more practicable, than it would 
otherwiſe have been. Encouraged by this, and 
animated by the favour and protection of Thro- 
posIus the younger, the aſpiring prelate not only 
aſſumed the dignity of patriarch of all Pale/tine[ q], 
a rank that rendered him ſupreme and independ- 
ent of all ſpiritual authority, but alſo invaded 
the rights of the biſhop of Antioch, and uſurped 
his juriſdiction over the provinces of Pbænicia and 
Arabia. Hence there aroſe a warm conteſt be- 
tween JUVENAL and Maximus biſhop of Antioch, 


ſp] See Barrr's Dictionary in Engliſh, at the article 

CACIUS. 

l] By A! Paleſtine, the reader is deſired to underſtand, 
three diſtinct provinces, of which each bore the name of Pa- 
leſtine, and accordingly the original is thus expreſſed, Trium 
Falæſtinarum Ejiſcopum ſeu Patriarcham. Aſter the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, the face of Paleftize was almoſt totally changed ; 
and it was fo parcelled out and walled by a ſucceli en of wars 
and invaſions, that it preſerved ſcarcely any trace of its former 
condition, Under the Chriſtian emperors there were Three 
Palejlines formed out of the ancient country of that name, 
each of which was an epiſcopal ſee. And 1t was of theſe three 
dioceſes that [uvinal uſurped and maintained the juriſdiction, 
See for a further account of the 7 bree Paie/7ines, SPANHEMIL 


Ge:graphia Sacra, Opp, tom. i. p. 79. R 
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which the council of Chalcedon decided, by reſtor- © E N f. 
ing to the latter the provinces of Phenicia and pa a+ 11, 


Arabia, and confirming the former in the ſpiritual 
poſſeſſion of all Paleſtine [r], and in the high rank 
which he had aſſumed in the church [J. By this 
means, there were created, in this century, five 
ſuperior rulers of the church, who were diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt, by the title of Pa- 
triarchs[z]. The Oriental hiſtorians mention a 
ſixth, viz. The biſhop of Seleucia and Ctefiphon, 
to whom, according to their account, the biſhop 
of Antioch voluntarily ceded a part of his juriſ- 
diction[#]. But this addition to the number of the 
patriarchs 1s unworthy of credit, as the only proof 
of it is drawn from the Arabic laws of the-coun- 
cil of Nice, which are notoriouſly deftitute of all 
authority. 

III. The patriarchs were diſtinguiſhed by con- 
ſiderable and extenſive rights and privileges, that 
were annexed to their high ſtation. They alone 
conſecrated the biſhops, who lived in the pro- 
vinces that belonged to their juriſdiction. They 
aſſembled yearly in council the clergy of their re- 
ſpective diſtrifts, in order to regulate the affairs 
of the church. The cognizance of all important 
cauſes, and the determination of the more weighty 
controverſies, were referred to the patriarch of 
the province where they aroſe. They alſo pro- 
nounced a deciſive judgment in thoſe caſes, where 
accuſations were brought againſt biſhops. And, 


[r] See alſo, for an account of the Three Paleſtines, CA ROL! 
a S. PAULO Geographia Sacra, p. 307. 

[s] See Mich. LE Quitx, Oriens Chriſiianus, tom. iii. p. 
. 

[] See the authors who have written concerning the Pa- 
tria:chs, which are mentioned and recommended by the 
learned FABRIC1Us, in his Bibliegraph. Antiguar. cap. xiil. 
p. 453- 

L] ASSEMANKNI Bibliath, Orient. Vatican, tom. i. p. 9. 
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laſtly, they appointed vicars [ty], or deputies, 


of order and tranquillity in the remoter provinces. 
Such were the great and diſtinguiſhing pri- 
vileges of the patriarchs; and they were accom- 


needleſs to mention. 

It muſt, however, be carefully obſerved, that 
the authority of the patriarchs was not acknow- 
ledged through all the provinces without excep- 
tion. Several diſtricts, both in the eaſtern and 
weſtern empires, were exempted from their ju- 
riſdiction[x]. The emperors, who reſerved to 
themſelves the ſupreme power in the Chriſtian hie- 
rarchy, and received, with great facility and rea- 
dineſs, the complaints of thoſe who conſidered 
themſelves as injured by the patriarchs; the coun- 
cils alſo, in which the majeſty and legiſlative 
power of the church immediately reſided ; all 
theſe were ſo many obſtacles to the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the patriarchal order. 

IV. This conſtitution of eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment was ſo far from contributing to the peace WW" 
and proſperity of the Chriſtian church, that ic I 
proved, on the contrary, a perpetual ſource of Ia 
diſſenſions and animoſities, and was productive 
of various inconveniencies and grievances, The 


patriarclis, who, by their exalted rank and extenſive Ne. 


authority, were equally able to do much good t 
and much miſchief, began to encroach upon the MW*? 
rights, and to trample upon the prerogatives of H 
their biſhops, and thus introduced, gradually, a 


[w] Day: Browptl, De la Primautẽ de PEpliſe, ch, xxv. 
p- 332. Tuo. Ruix ART, De pallio Archi-Epifeopali, p. 445 
tom. ii. of the poſthumous works of MasBiLLov, 

[x] Epward, Beergewopius, D:fert. de weteris Eccleſia gu- 
bernatione Patriarcbali; which is printed at the end of arch- 
biſhop Usnee's book, intitled, Oyaſculum de origine Epiſcopo- 
rum et Metropolitan. 

ſort 
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ſort of ſpiritual bondage into the church. And * r. 
that they might invade, without oppoſition, the p 1. 
rights of the biſhops, they permitted the biſhops, ——— 
in their turn, to trample, with impunity, upon 

the ancient rights and privileges of the people. 

For, in proportion as the biſhops multiplied their 
privileges and extended their uſurpations, the 
patriarchs gained new acceſſions of power by the 
deſpotiſm which they exerciſed over the epiſcopal 

order. They fomented allo diviſions among the 

biſhops, and excited animoſities between the bi- 

ſhops and the other miniſters of the church; nay, 

they went ſtill further, and ſowed the ſeeds of 

diſcord between the clergy and the people, that 

all theſe combuſtions might furniſh them with 
perpetual matter for the exerciſe of their autho- 

rity, and procure them a multitude of clients and 
dependants. They left no artifice unemployed to 
ſtrengthen their own authority, and to raiſe oppo- 

ſition againſt the biſhops from every quarter. 

For this purpoſe it was, that they engaged in their 

cauſe by the moſt alluring promiſes, and attached 

to their intereſts by the moſt magnificent acts of 
liberality, whole ſwarms of monks, who ſerved 

as inteſtine enemies to the biſhops, and as a dead 

weight on the fide of patriarchal tyranny, Theſe 
monaſtic hirclings contributed more than any thing 

elle, to ruin the ancient eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, 
to diminiſh the authority of the biſhops, and raiſe, 

to an enormous and exceſſive height, the power 
and prerogatives of their inſolent and ambitious 
atrons. 

V. To theſe lamentable evils were added the The conten- 
ambitious quarrels, and the bitter animoſities, weeding 
nat roſe among the patriarchs themſelves, and 
rhich produced the moſt bloody wars, and the 

nolt deteſtable and horrid crimes. The patriarch 
f Conſtantinople diſtinguiſhed himſelf in theſe 
odious conteſts, Elated with the favour and pro- 
ximity 
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ximity of the imperial court, he caſt a havghty 
eye on all ſides, where any objects were to be 
found, on which he might exerciſe his lordly am- 
bition. On the one hand, he reduced, under 
his juriſdiction, the patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Antioch, as prelates only of the ſecond order; and 
on the other, he invaded the diocele of the Ro- 
man pontif, and ſpoiled him of ſeveral provinces. 
The two former prelates, though they ſtruggled 
with vehemence, and raiſed conſiderable tumults 
by their oppoſition, yet they ſtruggled ineffec- 
tually, both for want of ſtrength, and likewiſe 
on account of a variety of unfavourable circum- 
ſtances, But the Roman pontif, far ſuperior to 
them in wealth and power, contended alſo with 
more vigour and obſtinacy, and, in his turn, 
gave a deadly wound to the uſurped ſupremacy of 
the Byzantine patriarch, 


The attentive inquirer into the affairs of the | 


church, from this period, will find, in the events 
now mentioned, the principal ſource of thoſe moſt 
ſcandalous and deplorable diſſenſions, which di- 
vided, firſt, the eaſtern church into various ſects, 
and afterwards ſeparated it entirely from that of 
the weſt, He will find, that theſe ignominious 
{chiſms flowed chiefly from the unchriſtian con- 
tentions for dominion and ſupremacy, which 
reigned among thoſe who ſet themſelves up for 
the fathers and defenders of the church. 

VI. None of the contending biſhops found 
the occurrences of the times ſo favourable to his 
ambition, as the Roman pontif. Notwithſtand- 
ing the redoubled efforts of the biſhop of Con- 
ſtantinople, a variety of circumſtances united in 
augmenting his power and authority, though he 
had not, as yet, aſſumed the dignity of ſupreme 
lawgiver and judge of the whole Chriſtian 
church. The biſhops of Alexandria and Antioch, 
unable to make head againſt the lordly prelate of 

Conſtantinople, 
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Conſtantinople, fled often to the Roman pontif for © * T. 
ſuccour againſt his violence; and the inferior pas - 1. 
order of biſhops uſed the ſame method, when - 1 
their rights were invaded by the prelates of Alex- 
andria and Antioch, So that the biſhop of Rome, 
by taking all theſe prelates alternately under his 
protection, daily added new degrees of influence 
and authority to the Roman ſee, rendered it 
every where reſpected, and was thus impercep- 
tibly eſtabliſhing its ſupremacy. Such were the 
means by which the Roman pontif extended his 
dominion in the eaſt, In the weſt its increaſe 
| was owing to other cauſes. The declining power 

and the ſupine indolence of the emperors, left 

the authority of the biſhop who preſided in their 

imperial city almoſt without controul. The in- 

, curſions, moreover, and triumphs of the Barba- 
rians were ſo far from being prejudicial to his 
riſing dominion, that they rather contributed to 
its advancement. For the kings, who penetrated 
into the empire, were only ſolicitous about the 
methods of giving a ſufficient degree of ſtability 
to their reſpective governments. And when they 
perceived the ſubjection of the multitude to the 
biſhops, and the dependance of the biſhops upon 
the Roman pontif, they immediately reſolved to 
reconcile this ghoſtly ruler to their intereſts, by 
1 him with benefits and honours of various 
inds. 

Among all the prelates who ruled the church 
of Rome during this century, there was none who 
aſſerted, with ſuch vigour and ſucceſs, the au- 
thority and pretenſions of the Roman pontitf, as 
Lro, commonly ſurnamed the GREAT. It muſt 
be, however, obſerved, that neither he, nor the 
other promoters of that cauſe, were able to over- 
come all the obſtacles that were laid in their way, 
nor the various checks which were given to their 
ambition. Many examples might be alleged in 

proof 
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Africans, whom no threats nor promiſes could 
engage to ſubmit the deciſion of their controver- 
ſies, and the determination of their cauſes, to the 
Roman tribunal | y]. 

VII. The vices of the clergy were now carried 
to the moſt enormous lengths ; and all the writers 
of this century, whoſe probity and virtue render 
them worthy of credit, are unanimous in their 
accounts of the luxury, arrogance, avarice, and 
voluptuouſneſs of the ſacerdotal orders. The 
biſhops, and particularly thoſe of the firſt rank, 
created various delegates, or miniſters who ma- 
naged for them the affairs of their dioceſes, and a 
ſort of courts were gradually formed, where theſe 
pompous eccleſiaſtics gave audience, and re- 
ceived the homage of a cringing multitude. The 
office of a preſbyter was looked upon of ſuch a 
high and eminent nature, that MARTIN, biſhop 
of Tours, was ſo audacious as to maintain, at a 
public entertainment, that the emperor was infe- 
rior, in dignity, to one of that order[z]. As to 
the deacons, their pride and licentiouſneſs occa- 
fioned many and grievous complaints, as appears 
from the decrees of ſeveral councils | a]. 

Theſe opprobrious ſtains, in the characters of 
the clergy, would never have been endured, had 
not the greateſt part of mankind been ſunk in 
ſuperſtition ard 1gnorance, and all in general 
tormed their ideas of the rights and liberties of 
Chriſtian miniſters from the model exhibited by 
the ſacerdotal orders among the Hebrews, the 


o Lun. Er. Du Pix, De antigua Ecclefæ Diſciplina, Dif. 
ii. p. 166. Merch. Ls rDIcx EA, Hiſtoria Eccleſ. Africaræ, 
tom. ii. Dif; ii. p. 505. 

[2] Surririus SEVERUS, De vita Martini, cap. xx. p. 
339. compared with Dialog. ii. cap. vi. p. 457. 

(a] See Dav. BLoxDEL. Atologia pro /ententia Hieronymi dt 
epiſcopis et prſiyteris, p. 140. 
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Greeks, and Romans, during the law of Moss, 
and the darkneſs of paganiſm. The barbarous 
nations alſo, thoſe fierce and warlike Germans, 
who, after the defeat of the Romans, divided 
among them the weſtern empire, bore, with the 
utmoſt patience and moderation, both the domi- 
nion and vices of the biſhops and prieſts, becauſe, 
upon their converſion to Chriſtianity, they be- 
came naturally ſubject to their juriſdiction ; and 
ſtill more, becauſe they looked upon the mini- 
ſters of CuRIST, as inveſted with the ſame rights 


and privileges, which diſtinguiſhed the prieſts of 


their fictitious deities, 

VIII. The corruption of that order, who were 
appointed to promote, by their doctrine and ex- 
amples, the ſacred intereſts of piety and virtue, 
will appear leſs ſurpriſing when we conſider, that 
multitudes of people of all kinds were every where 
admitted, without examination and without 
choice, into the body of the clergy, the greateſt 
part of whom had no other view, than the en- 
joyment of a lazy and inglorious repoſe. Many 
of theſe eccleſiaſtics were confined to no fixed 
places or aſſemblies, had no employment of any 
kind, but ſauntered about wherever they pleaſed, 
gaining their maintenance by impoſing upon the 
ignorant multitude, and ſometimes by mean and 
diſhoneſt practices. 

But if any ſhould aſk, how this account is re- 
concileable with the number of ſaints, who, ac- 
cording to the teſtimonies of both the eaſtern and 
weſtern writers, are ſaid to have ſhone forth in 
this century? The anſwer is obvious; theſe ſaints 
were canonized by the 1gnorance of the times. 
For, in an age of darkneſs and corruption, thoſe, 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the multitude 
either by their genius, their writings, or their 
eloquence, by their prudence and dexterity in 
mana ing matters of importance, or by their 

8 meekneſs 


The ſources 
from 
whence 
proceeded 
the vices of 
the clergy. 
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meekneſs and moderation, and the aſcendant they 
had gained over their reſentments and paſſions ; 
all ſuch were eſteemed ſomething more than 
men ; they were reverenced as gods ; or, to ſpeak 
more properly, they appeared to others as men 
divinely inſpired, and full of the deity. 

IX. The monks, who had formerly lived only 
for themſelves in ſolitary retreats, and had never 
thought of aſſuming any rank among the ſacer- 
dotal order, were now gradually diſtinguiſhed 
from the populace, and were endowed with ſuch 
opulence and ſuch honourable privileges, that 
they found themſelves in a condition to claim an 
eminent ſtation among the ſupports and pillars of 
the Chriſtian community [4]. The fame of their 
piety and ſanctity was at firſt ſo great, that bi- 
ſhops and preſbyters were often choſen out of 
their order [e], and the paſſion of erecting edifices 
and convents, in which the monks and holy vir- 
gins might ſerve God in the moſt commodious 
manner, was at this time carried beyond all 
bounds [d]. 

The Monaſtic orders did not all obſerve the 
fame rule of diſcipline, nor the ſame manner of 
living. Some followed the rule of AucusTINE, 
others that of Basir.,, others that of AnTowy, 
others that of ATHANASIus, others that of Pa- 
CHOMIUS; but they muſt all have become ex- 
tremely negligent and remiſs in obſerving the 
laws of their reſpective orders, ſince the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the monks, even in this century, was 


e] Erirusxius, Expeſit. fidei, tom. i. opp. p. 1094. 
MaBiLLON, Reponſe aux Chandines Regulieres, tom. ii, of his 
poſthumous works, p. 115. 


[e] Soretrius SEVERUS, De vita Martini, cap. x. p. 320. 
Dial. 1, cap. xxi. p. 426. 
[4] SULPITLUS SEVERUS, Dial. 1. p. 419. Nor is ius, 


H. ſtor. Pelag. lib. i. cap. iii. p. 273. tom. i. Opp. Hiſtoirs 
Liieraire de la France, tom. ii. p. 35. 


become 
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become a proverb [e], and they are ſaid to have © my T. 
excited the moſt dreadful tumults and ſeditions p a « . 
in various places. All the Monaſtic orders of all - 4 
ſorts were under the protection of the biſhops in 
whoſe provinces they lived, nor did the patriarchs 
claim any authority over them, as appears with 
the utmoſt evidence from the decrees of the coun- 
cils held in this century | f ]. | 
X. Several writers of conſiderable merit Greek 
adorned this century. Among the Greeks and“ 
Orientals, the firſt place is due to CyYRIL, biſhop 
of Alexandria, ſo famous for his learned produc- 
tions, and the various controverſies in which he 
was engaged. It would be unjuſt to derogate 
from the praiſes which are due to this eminent 
man : bur it would betray, on the other hand, a 
criminal partiality, did we paſs uncenſured the 
turbulent ſpirit, the litigious and contentious 
temper, and the other defects, which are laid to 
his charge [g]. 
After CyRIL, we may place THEoDoRET, bi- 
ſhop of Qrus, an eloquent, copious, and learned 
writer, eminent for his acquaintance with all the 
branches of ſacred erudicion, but unfortunate in 
his attachment to ſome of the Neſtorian errors [4]. 


ſe] Surr. StvERUs, Dial. i. cap. viii. p. 399. 

[J] See Jo. Launon Ingquifitio in chartam immunitatis B. 
Germani, Opp. tom. iii. part II. p. 3, In the ancient re- 
cords, poſterior to this century. the mcaks are frequently called 
Clerks. (See MaBiLLon. Pref. ad Sac ii. odor, Sandor, 
Ord. Nenedicti, p. 14.) And this ſhews, that they now began 
to be ranked among the cler gy, or miniſters, of the church. 

g The works of Cr&1L, in fix volumes folio, were pub- 
liſhed at Paris, by AuBERT, in the year 1638. 

[5] The Jeſuit SixmonD gave at Paris, in the year 1642, 
a noble edition of the works of this prelate in four volumes in 
folioz a fifth was added by Garnies, in 16853. We muſt 
obſerve, in favour of this excellent ecclefiaſtic, ſo renowned 
for the ſanctity and ſimplicity of his manners, that he aban- 
doned the doctrines of NesTroR1ivus, and thus effaced the ſtain 
he had contraded by his perſonal attachment to that heretic, 
and to Joyn of Anticch, 
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W T. Ts1Dort of Peluſum, was a man of uncommon 


Pax r 1, learning and ſanctity. A great number [7] of his 
mY epiſtles are yet extant, and diſcover more piety, 
genius, erudition, and wiſdom, than are to be 
found in the voluminous productions of many 
other writers [e]. 
THrxoPHILUs, biſhop of Alexandria, few of 
i whoſe writings are now extant, acquired an im- 
4 mortal name by his violent oppoſition to OR IGEx, 
i and his followers [I]. 
j PALLADIus deſerves a rank among the better 
3 ſort of authors, by his Lauſiac hiſtory, and his 
N Life of Car ys0sTOM, 
TRODORE of Mopſueſtia, though accuſed after 
1 his death of the greateſt errors, was one of the 
f moſt learned men of his time. Thoſe who have 
read, with any attention, the fragments of his 
ö writings, which are to be found in Puorius, will 
lament the want of theſe excellent compoſitions, 
which are either entirely loſt, or, if any remainſ n], 
are only extant among the Neſtorians, and that 
in the Syriac language [u]. 
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(> [i] The number of theſe Epiſtles amounts to 2012, 
which are divided into five books, They are ſhort, but ad- 
mirably written, and are equally recommendable for the ſoli- 
dity of the matter, and the purity and elegance of their ſtyle. 

[4] The beſt edition of Is:1Dor e's Epiftles, is that which 
was publiſhed in folio, by the jeſuit ScorrT, at Paris, in 1638. 

[/] See EuskB. RENAU Dorus, Hiftoria Patriarchar. Altx- 
andrinor. p. 103. 

[m] See Jos. Simon ASS EMANI Biblioth, Oriental, Clement. 
Vatic. tom. iii. part ii. p. 227. 3 

a] It appears, by this account of the works of Tuso- 
DORE, that Dr. Mos nEIu had not ſeen the D//ertations of the 
late Dux E Or OrLEans, in one of which, that learned prince 
has demonſtrated that the Commentary upon the Pſalms, which 
is to be found in the Chain or Collection of Corderius, and which 
bears the name of TyeopoRe, is the production of ThSODOAE 
of Mopſueſtia. There exiſts, alſo, beſides the fragments that 
are to be found in Puorius, a manuſcript commentary of this 
j! illuſtrious author upon the x11 minor Prophets, 
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Nitus, diſciple of CaurysosTom, compoſed 
ſeveral treatiſes of a practical and pious kind; 
but theſe performances derive more merit from 
the worthy and laudable intention of their author 
than from any other circumſtance. 

We pals over in filence Bas1L1vs of Seleucia; 
TrxzoboTus of Ancyra; and GELASius of Cyzi- 
cum, for the ſake of brevity. | 

XI. A Roman pontif, Leo I, ſurnamed the 
Gar, ſhines forth at the head of the Latin 
writers of this century. He was a man of un- 
common genius and eloquence, which he em- 
ployed however too much in extending his au- 
thority ; a point in which his ambition was both 
indefatigable and exceſſive [o]. 

Oros1us acquired a conſiderable degree of 
reputation by the Hiſtory he wrote to refute the 
cavils of the Pagans againſt Chriſtianity, and by 
his books againſt the Pelagians and Priſcillian- 
iſts [p]. | 

CassIan, an illiterate and ſuperſtitious man, 
inculcated in Gaul, both by his diſcourſe and his 
writings, the diſciphne and manner of living 
which prevailed among the Syrian and Egyptian 
monks, and was a. ſort of teacher to thoſe who 
were called Semi-pelagians [q]. 

Maximus of Turin publiſhed ſeveral Homilies, 
which are yet extant; and, though ſhort, are, 


e] All the works of LEO were publiſhed at Lyons, in two 
volumes folio, in the year 1700, by the care of the celebrated 
Quener of the Oratory. 

[p] See BayLz's Dictionary, at the article Oxocius, A 
valuable edition of this author, enriched with ancient coins 
and medals, was publiſhed in 4to, at Zeyden, in the year 
1738, by the learned Havercane. 

[2] Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. 11. p. 215. Siuox, 
Critique de la Biblioth, Eccleffaſtigue par Du Pin, tom. i. p. 
156. The works of Casstan were publiſhed in folio at 
Francfort, in the year 1722, with a large Commentary by 
ALaxbpus GazE&us, 
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© EN T. for the moſt part, recommendable both for their 

Paxy 1, elegance and piety. 

— Fvcntrivs of Lyons, and biſhop of that city, 
was one of the moſt conſiderable moral writers 
that flouriſhed among the Latins in this cen- 
tury [r]. | 

PoxT1vs of Nola [g], diftinguiſhed by his emi- 
nent and fervent piety, is alſo eſteemed for his 
poems and other good performances. 

PeTER, biſhop of Ravenna, obtained, by his 
eloquence, the title of Chry/ologus ; nor are his 
diſcourſes entirely deſtitute of genius [&]. 

SALVIAN was an eloquent, but, at the ſame 
time, a melancholy and ſour writer, who, in his 
vehement declamations againſt the vices of his 


times, unwarily diſcovers the defects of his own 
character Lu]. | | 


[7] See a large account of this prelate, in the Hiſtoire Lit- 
teraire de la France, tom. ii. p. 275. 

This pious and ingenious eccleſiaſtic is more gene- 
rally known by the name of Paulin. See Hiftcire Litteraire 
de la France, tom. 1i. p. 179, The beſt edition of his works 
is that publiſhed by Lz Brun, at Paris, in the year 1685, in 
two volumes 440. 

[tr] Acxert: Liber Pontificalis Ecclefs Ravennatenſis, 
tom. i. p. 321. 

ſu] Hift. Litter. de la France, tom. ii. p. 517. FF The 
authors of the hiſtory, here referred to, give a different ac- 
count of Satvian's character. They acknowledge, that his 
declamations againſt the vices of the age, in his Treati/e againft 
Avarice, and his Di/courſe concerning Providence, are warm 
and vehement ; but they repreſent him notwithſtanding as one 
of the moſt humane and benevolent men of his time. It is 
however beyond all doubt, that he was extravagantly auſtere 
in the rules he preſcribed for the conduct of life. For what is 
more unnatural than to recommend to Chriſtians, as a neceſ- 
fary condition of ſalvation, the leaving their whole ſubſtance 
to the poor, to the utter ruin of their children and relations ? 
It muſt however be confeſſed, that his auſterity in point of 
diſcipline was accompanied with the moſt amiable moderation 
towards thoſe who differed from him in articles of faith. 
There is a moſt remarkable paſſage to this purpoſe, in bis & 
Treatiſe concerning Providence, book v. p. 100, P 


ProsPER 
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ProsPEr of Aquitain and Marius MErcaTor CENT: 
are abundantly known to ſuch as have employed pA It, 
any part of their time and attention in the ſtudy - 
of the Pelagian diſputes, and the other contro= 
verſies that were managed in this century. 

VincenT of Lerins gained a laſting reputation 
by his ſhort, but excellent, treatiſe againſt the 
ſets, intitled Commonitorium []. 

Sirontus APOLLINARIS, a tumid writer, 
though not entirely deſtitute of eloquence ; Vi- 
GiLIus of Tapſus; ArNnoBrus the younger, who 
wrote a commentary on the book of Pſalms ; 
Da aconTius, and others of that claſs, are of too 
little conſequence to deſerve a more Particular 


notice. 
. 
Concerning the doctrine of the church during this 
century. 
. ANY points of religion were more Many point: 


of religion 


largely explained, and many of its doc- determined. 
trines determined with more accuracy and preci- 
ſton, than they had been in the preceding ages. 
This was owing to the controverſies that were 
multiplied, at this time, throughout the Chri- 
ſtian world, concerning the perſon and nature of 
CHRIST; the innate corruption and depravity of 
man; the natural ability of men to live according to 


ao] This work of VixcenT, which is commended by 
our author, ſeems ſcarcely worthy of ſuck applauſe. | fee 
nothing in it, but that blind veneration for ancient opinions, 
which is ſo fatal to the diſcovery and progreſs of truth; and 
an attempt to prove, that nothing but the voice of tradition 
is to be conſulted in fixing the ſenſe of the Holy Scriptures. 
An ample account of Vincent, ProsPER, and ARNOBI 5, 
0 to be found in the Hiftcire Litteraire de la France, tom. ii. 


p. 305+ 342. 369. 
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Superſtition 
grows apace. 


dine grace in order to ſalvation ; the nature and ex- 
iſtence of human liberty; and other ſuch intricate 
and perplexing queſtions, The ſacred and vene- 
rable ſimplicity of the primitive times, which re- 
quired no more than a true faith in the word of 
God, and a ſincere obedience to his holy laws, 
appeared little better than ruſticity and ignorance 
to the ſubtile doctors of this quibbling age. Yet 
ſo it happened, that many of the over-curious di- 
vines, who attempted to explain the nature and 
remove the difficulties of theſe intricate doctrines, 
ſucceeded very ill in this matter. Inſtead of 
leading men into the paths of humble faith and 
genuine piety, they bewildered them in the laby- 
rinths X controverſy and contention, and rather 
darkened than illuſtrated the ſacred myſteries of 
religion by a thick cloud of unintelligible ſubti]- 
ties, ambiguous terms, and obſcure diſtinctions. 
Hence aroſe new matter of animoſity and diſpute, 
of bigotry and uncharitableneſs, which flowed 
like a torrent through ſucceeding ages, and which 
all human efforts ſeem unable to vanquiſh. In 
theſe diſputes, the heat of paſſion, and the exceſ- 
ſive force of religious antipathy and contradiction, 
hurried frequently the contending parties into the 
moſt dangerous extremes. 

II If, before this time, the luſtre of religion 
was clouded with ſuperſtition, and its divine pre- 
cepts adulterated with a mixture of human in- 
ventions, this evil, inſtead of diminiſhing, in- 
crealed daily, The happy ſouls of departed 
Chriſtians were invoked by numbers, and their 
aid implored by aſſiduous and fervent prayers ; 

while none ſtood up to cenſure or oppoſe this pre- 
poſterous worſhip. The queſtion, how the 
prayers of mortals aſcended to the celeſtial ſpirits 
(a queſtion which afterwards produced much 
wrangling and many idle fancies), did not as yet 

4 occaſion 
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ſaints were ſo entirely confined to the celeſtial 
manſions, as to be deprived of the privilege of 
viliting mortals, and travelling, when they 
pleaſed, through various countries. They were 
further of opinion, that the places moſt fre- 
quented by departed ſpirits were thoſe where the 
bodies they had formerly animated were interred ; 
and this opinion, which the Chriſtians borrowed 
from the Greeks and Romans, rendered the ſe- 
pulchres of the ſaints the general rendezvous of 
ſuppliant multitudes [x]. The images of thoſe, 
who, during their lives, had acquired the repu- 
tation of uncommon ſanctity, were now honoured 
with a particular worſhip in ſeveral places; and 
many imagined, that this worſhip drew down into 
the images the propitious preſence of the ſaints or 
celeſtial beings they repreſented ; deluded, per- 
haps, into this idle fancy by the crafty fictions of 
the heathen prieſts, who had publiſhed the ſame 
thing concerning the ſtatues of JupirE and MEx- 
cuRY | y]. A ſingular and irreſiſtible efficacy 
was alſo attributed to the bones of martyrs, and 
to the figure of the croſs, in defeating the at- 
tempts of Satan, removing all ſorts of calamities, 
and in healing not only the diſeaſes of the body, 
but alſo thoſe of the mind [z]J. We ſhall not 


[x] TacTaxTius, Divinar. Inſtitutionum, lib. i. p. 164. 
Heslodus, Opp. et Dier. ver. 122. Compare with theſe, 
SULPITIUs SEVERUS, Epiſf. ii. p. 371. Dial. ii. cap. xiii, 
p. 474. Dial. iii. p. 512. ZEntas Gazaus, in Theophraſlo, 
p. 66. Macarivs in Jac. Toll Infignibus [tineris Italici, 
p. 197. aid other writers of this age. 

o] CLemenTiINa, Homil. x. p. 697. tom. i. PP. Apoſtolic, 
ArxoBius, adv. Gentes, lib. vi. p. 254. CasP, BarTHIUS, 
ad Rutilium Numantian. p. 250. 

(z] PrxunDeExnTiUs, Hymn. xi. de Coronis, p. 150, 151. 
SULPITIUS SEVERUS, Ep. i. p. 304. EN RAS Gazmus, in 


Theepbraſlo, p- 173. 
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occaſion any difficulty. For the Chriſtians of this © x T, 
century did not imagine that the ſouls of the par 11, 
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enter here into a particular account of the public 
ſupplications, the holy pilgrimages, the ſuperſti- 
tious ſervices paid to departed ſouls, the multi- 
plication of temples, altars, penitential garments, 
and a multitude of other circumſtances, that 
ſhewed the decline of genuine piety, and the cor- 
rupt darkneſs that was eclipſing the luſtre of 
primitive Chriſtianity. As there were none in 
theſe times to hinder the Chriſtians from retain- 
ing the opinions of their Pagan anceſtors con— 
cerning departed ſouls, heroes, demons, temples, 
and ſuch like matters, and even transferring them 
into their religious ſervices; and as, inſtead of 
entirely aboliſhing the rites and inſtitutions of 
ancient times, theſe inſtitutions were ſtill ob— 
ſerved with only ſome flight alterations ; all this 
ſweiled of neceſſity the torrent of ſuperſtition, 
and deformed the beauty of the Chriſtian religion 
and worſhip with thoſe corrupt remains of pa- 
ganiſm, which ſtill ſubſiſt in a certain church. 

It will not be improper to obſerve here, that 
the famous Pagan doctrine, concerning the puri- 


fication of departed ſouls, by means of a certain 


kind of fire, was more amply explained and con- 
firmed now than it had formerly been [a]. Every 
body knows, that this doctrine proved an inex- 
hauſtible ſource of riches to the clergy through 
the ſucceeding ages, and that it ſtill eariches the 
Romiſh church with its nutritious ſtreams. 

III. The interpretation of the Holy Scriptures 
employed fewer pens in this century than in the 
preceding age, in which the Chriſtian doctors 
wer leſs involved in the labyrinths of controverſy. 
Yet, notwithſtanding the multiplication of reli- 


[a] See, particularly concerning this matter, AUGUSTIN, 
his boos de vi Luaftionibus ad Dulcitium, N. x11, tom. vi. 
OPP- p. 128. De ſiae et operibus, Cap. xvi, p. 182. De fias, 


pe, et charitate, F 118. p. 222. Enarratione Eſal. xxxv- 
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gious diſputes, a conſiderable number of learned © EN T. 
men undertook this uſeful and important taſk. PA 1. 
We ſhall not mention thoſe who confined their — - 
illuſtrations to ſome one or a few books of the 
divine word, ſuch as Victor of Antioch, PoLy- 
cCHRONIUS, PfILO CaRPaTHIUs, ISIDORE of Cor- 
dona, SAaLON1us, and Ax DREW of Cæſarea. We 
muſt not, however, paſs over in ſilence TRRO.“ 
DokET and THEoDORE, biſhops of Cyrus and Mep- 
ſueſtia, the two moſt famous expoſitors of this age, 
who illuſtrated a great part of the Holy Scrip- 
tures by their pious labours. They were truly 
eminent both in point of learning and genius ; 
and, free and unprejudiced in their ſearch after 
truth, they followed the explications of ſcripture 
given by their predeceſſors, only as far as they 
found them agreeable to reaſon, The commen- 
tarics of THEODORET are yet extant, and in the 
hands of che learned [5]; thoſe of TwzoporE are 
concealed in the eaſt among the Neſtorians, 
though on many accounts worthy to ſee the 
light [c]. Cye1t, of Alexandria, deſerves alſo a 
place among the commentators of this century ; 
but a ſtill higher rank, among that uſeful and 
learned body, is due to Is1bporet of Peluſium, 


[2] See Stoxx, Hiſtoire critigue des principaux Commenta- 
teurs de N. Teft. ch. xxii. p. 314; as alſo his Critique de la 
Biblioth, Eeclefiaft, de Do Pin, tom. i. p. 180, (FP Trro- 
DORE” wrote Commentaries upon the five books of Met. Jo- 
ſpua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, the P/alms, 
the Canticles, Iſaiah, Feremiah, Baruch, Lamentations, Exe- 
kiel, Daniel, the x11 leſer Prophets, and St Paul's xiv Epiſtles. 

[c] Jos, Sim. ASSEMAN. Biblicth. Orient. Clem. Vatic. tom, 
iii. 4 2. p. 227. StmoN, Critique de ia Biblioth, Eecięſ de Du 
Pix, tom. i. p. 108. 677, We are aſſured by FAaBWI- 
eius, upon the teſtimony of LamBtcivs, that TheoporE's 
Commentary upon the x11 Prophets is (till in being, in MS. in 
the emperor's library at Vienna. See FABR. Bibl. Græc. tom. 
IX, p. 162. See allo, for an ample and learned account of 
the writings of this author, LAN DN ER's Credibility, & c. vol. ix. 


P. 389. 
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CE NT. whoſe epiſtles contain many obſervations, which 
Pax + 11, caſt a conſiderable degree of light upon ſeveral 


Many chi 
m-rical and 
weak com- 
mentators. 


Some of 
more wiſ- 
dem and 
jucgment. 


parts of ſcripture [a]. 

IV. It is, however, to be lamented, that the 
greateſt part of the commentators, both Greek 
and Latin, following the idle fancies of Or1GEN, 
overlooked the true and natural ſenſe of the 
words, and hunted after ſubtile and hidden ſigni- 
fications, for myſteries (as the Latins then termed 
them) in the plaineſt precepts of the Holy Scrip- 
tres. Several of the Greeks, and particularly 
THEzoODO#ET, laboured, with ſucceſs and preci— 
ſion, in illuſtrating the books of the New Teſta- 
ment; and their ſucceſs here 1s to be principally 
attributed to their perfect knowledge of the Greek 
language, which they had learned from their in- 
fancy. But neither the Greeks nor Latins caſt 
much light upon the Old Teſtament, which was 
cruelly tortured by the allegorical pens of almoſt 
all who attempred to illuſtrate and explain it. 
For nothing is more common, than to ſee the 
interpreters of the fifth century ſtraining all the 
paſſages of that ſacred book either to typity 
Cusisr, and the bleſſings of his kingdom, 
or Anti- chriſt, and the wars and deſolations, 
which he was to bring upon the earth, and that, 
w:ithout'the leaſt ſpark of judgment, or the ſmalleſt 
air of probability. 

V. A few cholen ſpirits, ſuperior to the others 
in ſagacity and wiſdom, were bold enough to 
ſtand up againſt theſe critical deluſions, and' to 

oint out a ſafer and plainer way to divine truth. 
This we learn from the epiſtles of Is1port of Pe- 
luſium, who, though he was not himſelf entirely 
free from this allegorical contagion, yet cenſures 


[4] See, for an account of theſe two authors, SIMON, 
Hiſteire des principaux Commentatturs au Nouveau Teſtament, 
Chap. xxi p. 30 


judiciouſly, 
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the hiſtorical ſenſe of the Old Teſtament, and 
applied, univerſally, all its narrations and pre- 
dictions to CHRIST alone. But none went greater 
lengths in cenſuring the fanciful followers of 
Orx1cen, than TRHEODOAE of Mopfueſtia, who not 
only wrote a book concerning allegory and hiftory againſt 
Or1GeNn [e], but alſo, in his commentary on the 
prophets, did not heſitate to apply the moſt of 
their predictions to various events in ancient hiſ- 
tory [F/ J. This manner of interpreting ſcripture 
was very ill received, and contributed, perhaps, 
more to raiſe the general cry againſt him, than 
all the erroneous doctrines with which he was 
charged [g]. The Neſtorians followed the ex- 
ample of this remarkable and eminent man [S]; 
and ſtill continue to conſider him as a ſaint of the 
firſt order, and to preſerve his writings with the 
utmoſt care, as precious monuments of his piety 
and learning. 

VI. The doctrines of religion were, at this 
time, underſtood and repreſented in a manner 
that ſavoured little of their native purity and ſim- 


[e] Facunnus HermMianensls, De tribus Capitulis, lib. 
ili. cap. vi. L1ntRATUS i Brewviario, Cap. xxiv. 

[f] 4a Concilii Cenſtantinopel. II. ſeu Orcumenici V. tom. 
i. Conciliorum, p. 58. edit. Harduini. 

If [2] Taso post, after his death, was confdered as the 
parent of the Pelagian and Neliorian hereſies; though, during 
his life, he was held in the highett elleem, and died in the 
communion of the church. 

I This appears by the teſtimony of Cosmas Ixpico— 
PLEUSTES, a writer of the fixth century, who was, un- 
doubtedly, a Neſtorian, For this author, in the fifth book 


© of his Chriſtian Topography, which MoxTraucon publiſhed 
in his new collection of the Greek fathers, maintains, that of 


all the Pſalms of David, four only are applicable to Cuxisr. 


And to confirm this his opinion, he affirms boldly, that the 


writers of the New Teſtament, when they apply to Jesus the 
prophecies of the Old, do this rather by a mere accommoda- 
non of the words, without any regard to their true and genu- 


ine ſenſe. 
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plicity. They were drawn out by laboured com- 
mentaries beyond the terms in which the divine 
wiſdom had thought fit to reveal them ; and were 
examined with that minuteneſs and ſubtilty that 
were only proper to cover them with obſcurity. 
And, what was {ſtill worle, the theological no- 
tions that generally prevailed, were proved rather 
by the authorities and logical diſcuſſions of the 
ancient doctors, than by the unerring dictates of 
the divine word, It does not appear that in this 
century any attempted to form a complete ſyſtem 
of theology, unleſs we give that title to fix books 
of inſtrufion, which Nicaeas is ſaid to have com- 
poſed for the uſe of the Neophytes [i]. But, as 
we have already obſerved, the principal branches 
of religion were Jaboriouſly explained in the va- 
rious books that were written againſt the Neſto- 
rians, Eutychians, Pelagians, and Arians. 

VII. The number of thoſe, who diſputed in 
this century againſt paganiſm and infidelity, was 
very conſiderable, yet not greater than the exi- 
gency of the times and the frequent attacks made 
upon Chriſtianity rendered neceſſary. ThROpo- 
RET, in his ingenious and learned treatiſe, De 
curandis Græcorum afſettionibus, Oa IENTIus, in his 
Commonitorium, and EvacR1vs, in his Diſpute be- 
tween Zachakus and APOLLONIUS, oppoſed, with 
fortitude and vigour, thoſe that worſhipped 
images, and offered their religious ſervices to the 
Pagan deities [k). To theſe we may add, Pri- 
LIP SEDETES and PHiLosToORG1us, of whom the 
latter attacked PorPHYRy, and the former Ju- 
LIAN. BasiL1vs of Seleucia, GREGENTIUs, in his 
Controverſy with HERBAN US; and Eyacrivs, in 
his Dialogue between THEOPHILUS and Jupæus, 


i] Gennapius Mass1L1ENs15, De Scriptor. Eeclgſiaſt. cap. 
xxii. p. 28. edit. Fabric. 

[4] See, for an account of Oe. renTIUS and EvaGRIUS 
Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. ii. p. 121 and 252. 
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expoſed and refuted the errors and cavils of the © FN T. 
Jews. Vocoxius the African; SyaGzIus, in pan. 
his Book concerning Faith, GENNapius of Mar- 
eile, who deſerves to be placed in the firſt rank; 
and THEODORET, in his Treatiſe concerning the 
Fables of the Heretics, oppoſed all the different 
ſets; not to mention thoſe who wrote only 
againſt the ertors of one or other particular party. 

VIII. Thoſe who diſputed againſt the Chri- Thedefeds 
ſtian ſects, obſerved a moſt abſurd and vicious putants, 
method of controverſy. They proceeded rather 
according to the rules of the ancient fophiſts, 
and, what 1s ſtill more ſurpriſing, according to 
the ſpirit of the Roman law, than by the examples 
and inſtructions of CHRIST and his apoſtles, In 
# the Roman courts, matters of a difficult and 
doubtful nature were decided by the authority of 
certain aged lawyers, who were diſtinguiſhed by 
their abilities and experience. And when they 
happened to differ in opinion, the point was de- 
termined either by a plurality of voices, or by the 
ſentiments of the more learned and illuſtrious 
members of that venerable body [/]. This pro- 
cedure of the Roman tribunals was, in this cen- 
tury, admitted as a ſtanding law, both in the de- 
liberations and councils, and in the management 
of religious controverſy, to the great and un- 
ſpeakable detriment of truth. For by this, rea- 
ſon and even common ſenſe were, in ſome mea- 
ſure, excluded from every queſtion; and that 
was determined as right and true, which appeared 
ſuch to the greateſt number, or had been approved 
by doctors of the greateſt note in preceding times, 

The a#s of the various councils, which are yet 
extant, manifeſtly ſhew that this was the caſe. 
cap, And this circumſtance, combined with what we 


8 II] See the Codex Theode/. lib i, tit. iv. De reſponſis pru- 
pled dentum, p. 32 edit, Ritterian, | 
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tants of the age now under conſideration, make 
it eaſy for us to imagine the various defects that 
muſt have prevailed in the methods of defending 
truth, and oppoling error. 

IX. This abſurd imitation of the Roman law 
in the management of religious controverſy, this 
prepoſterous method of deciding truth by human 
authorities, were fruitful ſources of ſpurious and 
ſuppoſititious productions. For many audacious 
impoſtors were hence encouraged to publiſh their 
own writings under the names of ancient Chriſtian 
worthies, nay, under the ſacred names of, even, 
CarisT himſelf and his holy apoſtles ; that thus, 
in the deliberations of councils, and in the courſe 
of controverſy, they might have authorities to 
oppoſe to authorities in defence of their reſpec- 
tive opinions. The whole Chriſtian church was, 
in this century, overwhelmed with theſe infa- 
mous cheats, theſe ſpurious productions. This 
is ſaid to have engaged GELas1us, the Roman 
pontif, to call together a council, compoſed of 
the biſhops of the Latin church; in which aſſem- 
bly, after a ſtrict examination of thoſe writings 
which appeared under great and venerable names, 
the famous decree paſſed, that deprived ſo many 
apocrypbal books of their borrowed authority. 
That ſomething of this kind really happened, it 
would be, perhaps, an inſtance of temerity to 
deny: but many learned men aſſert, that the 
decree attributed to GELasivs, labours under the 
ſame inconveniency with the books which it con- 
demns, and was, by no means, the production of 
that pontif, but of ſome deceiver, who uſurped 
clandeſtinely his name and authority [m]. 


[m] Pranionnt, Vindiciar. Ignatianar. part I. cap. ir. 
p. 189. Cave, Hiſtor. Litter. Scriptor. Ecclefiaſe. p. 260. Us! 
GoporR. SLBERUS, Præfat. ad Enchiridion Sexti, p. 79. 
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with a ſuperior luſtre among the moral writers of pa it. 


this century. The epiſtle of Eucyerius, con- 
cerning the Contempt of the World, and the ſecular 
Philoſophy, 1s an excellent performance both in 
point of matter and ſtyle. The works of Marx 
the hermit breathe a ſpirit of fervent piety, but 
are highly defective in many reſpects. The mat- 
ter is ill choſen, and it is treated without order, 
perſpicuity, or force of reaſoning. FasTipius 
compoſed ſeveral diſcourſes concerning moral 
duties, but they have not ſurvived the ruins of 
time, The works, that are yet extant, of Dia- 
bochus, ProsPErR, and SEVERIAN, are ex- 
tremely pleaſing on account of the ſolidity and 
elegance which are to be found, for the moſt 
part, in their moral ſentences, though they afford 
but indifferent entertainment to ſuch as are de- 
ſirous of preciſion, method, and found argumen- 
tation. And indeed this want of method in the 
diſtribution and arrangement of their matter, and 
a conſtant neglect of tracing their ſubject to its 
firſt principles, are defects common to almoſt all 
the moral writers of this century, 

XI. Had this, indeed, been their only defect, 
the candid and impartial would have ſupported it 
with patience, and attributed ir charitably to the 
infelicity of the times. But many of the writers 
and teachers of this age did unſpeakable injury to 
the cauſe of true piety by their crude and enthu- 
ſiaſtic inventions. The Myſtics, who pretended 
to higher degrees of perfection than other Chriſti- 
ans, drew every where to their party, particularly 
in the eaſtern provinces, a vaſt number of the 
ignorant and inconſiderate multitude, by the 
ſtriking appearance of their auſtere and ſingular 
plety. It is impoſſible to deſcribe the rigour and 
leverity of the laws which theſe ſenſeleſs fanatics 
mpoſed upon themſelves, in order, as they al- 
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leged, to appeaſe the deity, and to deliver the ce- 
leftial ſpirit irom the bondage of this mortal body, 
They not only lived among the wild beaſts, but 
alſo lived after the manner of theſe ſavage ani- 
mals; they ran naked through the Jonely deſerts 
with a furious aſpect, and with all the agitations 
of madneſs and frenzy ; they prolonged the life of 
their emaciated bodies by the wretched nouriſh- 
ment of graſs and wild herbs, avoided the fight 
and converſation of men, remained motionleſs in 
certain places for ſeveral years, expoſed to the ri- 
gour and inclemency of the ſeaſons, and towards 
the concluſion of their lives ſhut themſelves up 
in narrow and milerable huts; and all this was 
conſidered as true piety, the only acceptable me- 
thod of worſhipping the deity, and rendering 
him propitious|[z]. The greateſt part of the 
Myſtics were led into the abſurdities of this ex- 
travagant diſcipline, not ſo much by the pretend- 
ed force of reaſon and argument, as by a natural 
propenſity to ſolitude, a gloomy and melancholy 
caſt of mind, and an implicit and blind ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the authority and examples of others. For 
the diſeaſes of the mind, as well as thoſe of the 
body, are generally contagious, and no peſtilence 
ſpreads its infection with a more dreadtul rapidity 
than ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm. Several perſons 
have committed to writing the precepts of this 
ſevere diſcipline, and reduced its abſurdities inte 
a ſort of ſyſtem, ſuch as JuLtianus PoMerivs Mc 
among the Latins [o], and many, among the Sy-, 
rians, whoſe names it is needleſs to mention. 
XII. Of all the inſtances of ſuperſtitious frenzj 
that diſgraced this age, none was held in higher 


[a] See the Pratum Spirituale of Moschus; the Lata 

Hiſtory of PaLLaDivus; as alſo SuLPITivs SEvERUs, Dial. 

ſo] Powerivs wrote a treatiſe, De Vita Contemplativ! 

in which the doctrines and precepts of the Myſlics were cart 
fully collected. | | 

vene 
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veneration, or excited more the wonder of the © a 
multitude, than that of a certain order of men, ps = 
who were called Stilites by the Greeks, and Sancti 
Columnares, or Pillar-Saints, by the Latins. 
Theſe were perſons of a moſt ſingular and extra- 
vagant turn of mind, who ſtood motionleſs 
upon the tops of pillars, expreſsly raiſed for 
this exerciſe of their patience, and remained 
there for ſeveral years, amidſt the admiration 
and applauſe of the ſtupid populace. The 
inventor of this ſtrange and ridiculous diſcipline 
was SIMEON, a Syrian, who began his follies by 
changing the agreeable employment of a ſhep- 
herd, for the ſenſeleſs auſterities of the monkiſh 
life. But his enthuſiaſm carried him ſtill greater 
lengths; for, in order to climb as near heaven as 
he could, he paſſed thirty-ſeven years of his 
wretched life upon five pillars of fix, twelve, 
twenty-two, thirty-ſix, and forty cubits high, 
and thus acquired a moſt ſhining reputation, and 
attracted the veneration of all about him [p]. 
Many of the inhabitants of Syria and Paleſtine, 
ſeduced by a falſe ambition, and an utter igno- 
rance of true religion, followed the example of 
this fanatic, though not with the ſame degree of 


auſterity[q]. And, what is almoſt incredible, 
this 


[ 7] See the Ada Sanforum Menſis Fanuarii, tom. i. p. 261 
—277. where the reader will find the account we have given 
of this whimſical diſcipline, TaHtoportT, indeed, had be- 
fore given ſeveral hints of it, alleging, among other things, 
that SIMEON had gradually added to the height of his pillar, 
with a deſign to approach, by this means, nearer to heaven, 
dee [tLLEMONT, Memoires. pour fervir a | Hiftaire de Egliſe, 
tom. xv. p. 347, edit. Paris. See allo the A4s of SIMEON 
the Stylite, in SrtrRH. EVobii Assemannt Adis Martyrum, 
Orient. et Occident, vol. ii. p. 227. publiſhed at Rome, in folio, 
In the year 1748. 

IF [9] The learned Fazopernc SPANHEILM, in his Ecclef- 
a/tcal Hiſtory (p. 1154.) ſpeaks of a ſecond Simeon the Sty- 
ne (mentioned by Evacrivus, Hi. lib. vi. cap. xxiii.) wha 
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til the twelfth century, when however it was, at 


— length, totally ſuppreſſed [r]. 
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The Latins had too much wiſdom and prudence 

to imitate the Syrians and Orientals in this whim- 
ſical ſuperſtition. And when a certain fanatio or 
impoſtor, named WuLriLarevs, erected one of 
theſe pillars in the country of Treves, and pro- 
poſed living upon it after the manner of Stukox; 
the neighbouring biſhops ordered it to be pulled 
down, and thus nipped this ſpecies of ſuperſtition 
in the bud [J. 

XIII. The Myſtic rules of diſcipline and man- 
ners had a bad effect upon the moral writers, and 
thoſe who were ſet apart for the inſtruction of 
Chriſtians. Thus, in inſtructing the catechumens 
and others, they were more diligent and zealous 
in inculcating a regard for the external parts of 
religion, and an attachment to bodily exerciſe, 
than in forming the heart and the affections to 
inward piety and ſolid virtue. Nay, they went 
ſo far, as to preſcribe rules of ſanctity and virtue 
little different from the unnatural rigour and fa- 
natical piety of the Myſtics. SaLvian, and other 
celebrated writers, gave it as their opinion, that 
none were truly and perfectly holy, but thoſe 
who abandoned all riches and honours, abſtained 
from matrimony, baniſhed all joy and chearful- 


lived in the ſixth century, This ſecond fanatic ſeems to have 
carried his auſterities ſtill farther than the chief of the ſect; 
for he remained upon his pillar ſixty-eight years, and from 
thence, like the firſt S1imton, he taught, or rather deluded, 
the gazing multitude, declaimed againſt hereſy, pretended 
to calt our devils, to heal diſeaſes, and to foretel future events. 
[er] See Urs. Gonors. SEAI Diff, de Sancti Columnari- 
bus. CaO Majteitit D. de Stylitis, publiſhed in Asst- 
MANN Ada Martyr. Orient. & Qccident. tom. ii. p. 240, where 
may be ſeen a copper- plate print of S1Meon's pillar. 

[-] GreGor, Turonezns, Hiſtor. Francer, lib, viii. cap. xv. 
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neſs from their hearts, and macerated their bodies 
with various ſorts of torments and mortifications. 
And as all could not ſupport ſuch exceſſive de- 
orees of ſeverity, thoſe madmen, or fanatics, 
whoſe robuſt conſtitutions and ſavage tempers were 
the beſt adapted to this kind of life, were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the public applauſe, and ſaw their in- 
fluence and authority increaſe daily. And thus 
ſaints ſtarted up like muſhrooms in almoſt every 


place. | 
XIV. A ſmall number of eccleſiaſtics, ani- 


| mated by the laudable ſpirit of reformation, 


boldly attempted to pluck up the roots of this 
growing ſuperſtition, and to bring back the de- 
Iuded multitude from this vain and chimerical 
diſcipline to the practice of ſolid and genuine 
piety. But the votaries of ſuperſtition, who were 


ſuperior in number, reputation, and authority, 


reduced them ſoon to ſilence, and rendered their 
noble and pious efforts utterly ineffeCtual[/}, 
We have an example of this in the caſe of ViciLan- 
rius, a man remarkable for his learning and elo- 
quence, who was born in Gaul, and went from 
thence to Spain, where he performed the functions 
of a preſbyter. This eccleſiaſtic, on his return 
from a voyage he had made into Paleſtine and 
Egypt, began, about the beginning of this cen— 
tury, to propagate ſeveral doctrines, and to pub- 
liſn repeated exhortations quite oppoſite to the opi- 
nions and manners of the times. Among other 
things, he denied that the tombs and the bones 
of the martyrs were to be honoured with any ſort 
of homage or worſhip; and therefore cenſured 
the pilgrimages that were made to places that 
were reputed holy. He turned into deriſion the 
prodigies which were ſaid to be wrought in the 
temples conſecrated to martyrs, and condemned 


| (:] Avovsrix complains of this, in his famous epiſtle to 
ANUARIUS, No. 119. 
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The con- 
troverſy de- 
tween je- 
rome and 
Vigilant:us, 


$' 


ah Bb the cuſtom of ere vigils in them. He 
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eed with reaſon, that the cuſtom 


— — of burning tapers at the tombs of the martyrs in 


Diſputes 
about Ori- 
geniſm. 


broad day, was imprudently borrowed from the an- 
cient ſuperſtition of the Pagans, He maintained, 
moreover, that prayers addreſſed to departed 
ſaints were void of all efficacy ; and treated with 
contempt faſting and mortifications, the celibacy 
of the clergy, and the various auſterities of the 
monaſtic life. And, finally, he affirmed, that the 
conduct of thoſe who, diſtriburing their ſubſtance 
among the indigent, ſubmitted to the hardſhips 
of a voluntary poverty, or ſent a part of their 
treaſures to Jeruſalem for devout purpoſes, had 
nothing in it acceptable to the Deity. 

There were among the Gallic and Spaniſh bi- 
ſhops ſeveral that reliſhed the opinions of V1c1- 
LAaNTIUus. But JeRoME, the great monk of the 
age, aſſailed this bold reformer of religion with 
ſuch bitterneſs and fury, that the honeſt preſbyter 
ſoon found that nothing but his ſilence could pre- 
ſerve his life from the intemperate rage of bigotry 
and ſuperſtition, This project then of reforming 
the corruptions, which a fanatical and ſuperſti- 
tious zeal had introduced into the church, was 
choked in its birth[u]. And the name of 'good 
V:iciLANTIUS remains ſtill in the A of heretics, 
which is acknowledged as autheatic by thoſe who, 
without any regard to their own judgment or the 
declarations of ſeripture, followed blindly the de- 
ciſions of antiquity. | 

XV. The controverſies, which had been raiſed 
in Egypt, concerning Os ioEN and his doctrine, 
towards the concluſion of the preceding century, 
were now renewed at Conſtantinople, and carried on 
without either decency or prudence. The Nitrian 


ſu] BAYLE's 8 at the article VIOILANTIVus. 
EARDEY AAC, De la Morale des Peres, p. 252. GCERHAN. Jo. 
Voss1Us, 7 hefebus Hhiſterico-T heolegicis, p. 170, Hiſtoire Lit- 

teraire de la France, tom. ii. p. 57+ 
monks 
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monks, baniſhed from Egypl, on account of their at- © EN N. 
tachment to Os iGEN, took refuge at Conſtantinople, Þ a u. 


and were treated, by JonN CyRysosToOM, the biſhop — 
of that city, with clemency and benignity. This 


no ſooner came to the knowledge of ThROPHLus, 
patriarch of Alexandria, than he formed a perfidi- 
ous project againſt the eloquent prelate; and ſent 
the famous EPiPHANIUs, With ſeveral other bi- 
ſhops, to Conſtantinople, to compaſs his fall, and 
deprive him of his 7 3 dignity. No time 
could be more favourable for the execution of this 
project, than that in which it was formed; for 
Cukrsosrou, by his auſterity, and his vehement 
declamations againſt the vices of the people, and 
the corrupt manners of the ladies of the court, 
had incurred the diſpleaſure of many, and had 
alſo excited, in a more particular manner, the 
reſentment and indignation of the empreſs Eu- 
DoxX1a, wife of ARcapius. This violent princeſs 
ſent for TueoPniLus and the Egyptian biſhops, 
who, purſuant to her orders, repaired to Conſtan- 
tinople; and, having called a council, inquired 
into the religious ſentiments of CH RYSOSToM, and 
examined his morals, and the whole courſe of his 
conduct and converſation, with the utmoſt ſeve- 
rity. This council, which was held in the ſub- 
urbs of Chalcedon, in the year 403, with Tako PHIL“ 
LUS at its head, declared CHRysosToOM unworthy 
of his high rank in the church, on account of 
the favourable manner in which he ſtood diſpoſed 
towards OgIEN and his followers; and, in con- 
ſequence of this decree, condemned him to ba- 
nithment. The people of Conſtantinople, who 
were tenderly attached to their pious and worthy 
biſhop, roſe in a tumultuous manner, and pre- 
vented the execution of this unrighteous ſen- 
tence[2ww]. When this tumult was entirely huſh- 

| | > ed, 


{> [w] This is not quite exact. For it appears, by the 
accounts of the beſt Hiltorians, that this ſentence was really 
E 3 executed, 


—— 


C . 
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4 EN f. ed, the ſame unrelenting judges, in order to ſa- 
Paz 11, tisfy their vindictive rage and that of Evpox1a, 
— renewed their ſentence, the year following, under 
another pretext [x], and with more ſucceſs ; for the 
pious CyrysosTOM, yielding to the redoubled ef- 
forts of his enemies, was baniſhed to Cucuſus, a 
city of Cilicia, where he died about three years 
after [y]. 
The exile of this illuſtrious man was followed 
by a terrible ſedition of the Johanniſts (ſo his vo- 
taries were called), which was calmed, though with 
much difficulty, by the edicts of AR cADIUs Z]. 
It is beyond all doubt, that the proceedings againſt 
CHRYSOSTOM were cruel and unjuſt ; in this how- 
ever he was to blame, that he aſſumed the autho- 
rity and rank which had been granted, by the 
council of Conſtantinople, to the biſhops of that im- 
perial city, and ſet himſelf up as a judge of the 
controverſy between THRNO HL us and the Egyptian 
monks, which the Alexandrian prelate could not 
behold without the utmoſt impatience and re- 
ſentment. Theſe monks, when they loft their 
protector, were reſtored to the favour of Trro- 
PHILUS ; but the faction of the Origeniſts conti- 


executed, and that the emperor confirmed the decree of this 
firſt ſynod, by baniſhing CR TYSsOS TOM into Brthynia; or, as 
others allege, by ordering him to retire to the country. A 
violent earthquake and a terrible ſhower of hail, which were 
looked upon by the multitude as judgments occaſioned by the 
unrighteous perſecution of their pious biſhop, alarmed the 
court, and engaged them to recal CyHrYsosTo0mn to his office, 

(5 [x] This new pretext was the indecent manner, in 
which Cur ysosTOM is ſaid to have declaimed againſt Eu po- 
x1A, On *£count of her having erected her ſlatue in filver near 
the church. | I} 

[y] See TirrzmoxT and HERMANnT, who have both writ- 
ten the life of CyHraysosTOM; as alſo BarLe's Dictionary, in 
Ezplifh, at the article Acac ius. 5 

[ſz] Sce CYRILLL di Sabæ in CorEIERII Monument. Ec- 
cli. Græc. tom. ii. p. 274s Jos, Siu. ASSEMAN, BPibliothe 
Oriental, Yalican, tom. 11, p. 31. 
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nued, notwithſtanding all this, to Gouriſh in C 75 T. 
Egypt, Syria, and the BL countries, and held p , a + n, 
their chief reſidence at Zeruſalem. TEE 


CHAP. IV. thang 
Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed i in the chard 


1 


— 


during this century. w 

I. O enumerate the rites and inſtitutions that Ceremonies 
|. | were added, in this century, to the Chriſ- ed, _ 
t tian worſhip, would require a volume of a conſi- 
— derable ſize. The 424 of councils, and the re- 
* cords left us by the moſt celebrated ancient wri- 
e ters, are the ſources from whence the curious may 
- draw a ſatisfactory and particular account of this 
e matter; and to theſe we refer ſuch as are deſirous 
n of ſomething more than a general view of the 
t ſubject under conlideration, Several of theſe an- 
- cient writers, uncorrupted by the contagious ex- 
r amples of the times in which they lived, have in- 
a genuouſly acknowledged that true piety and vir- 
4 tue were ſmothered, as it were, under that enor- 


mous burthen of ceremonies under which they lay 
groaning in this century. This evil was owing 
s partly to the, ignorance and diſhoneſty of the 
a WH clergy ; partly to the calamities of the times, which 
* W were extremely unfavourable to the purſuit of 
knowledge, and to the cultute of the mind; and 
. partly, indeed, to the natural depravity of im- 
n perfect mortals, who are much more diſpoſed to 
þ worſhip with the eye than with the heart, and are 
more ready to offer to the deity the laborious 


- pomp of an outward ſervice, than the nobler, 

vet ſimple oblation of pious diſpoſitions and holy 

; affections. 

. II. Divine worſhip was now daily riſing from A geceral 
one degree of pomp to another, and degenerating MW e, 

2 E a More introduced 


at this time, 
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1 E N T. more and more into a gaudy ſpectacle, only pro- 
Parr 11, per to attract the ſtupid admiration of a gazing 


The feaſts of 


charity, 


populace, The ſacerdotal garments were em- 


belliſhed with a variety of ornaments, with a view 
to excite in the minds of the multicude a greater 
veneration for the ſacred order. New acts of de- 
votion were allo celebrated. In Gaul, particu- 
larly, the ſolemn prayers and ſupplications, which 
uſually precede the anniverſary of CHRIST's aſ- 
cenſion, were now inſtituted for the firſt time [a]. 
In other places, perpetual acclamations of praiſe 
to God were performed both night and day by 
ſingers, who ſucceeded each other, ſo as that the 
ſervice ſuffered no interruption []; as if the Su- 
preme Being took pleaſure in ſuch noiſy and tur- 
bulent ſhouting, or received any gratification 
from the blandiſhments of men. The riches 
and magnificence of the churches exceeded all 
bounds[c]. They were alſo adorned with coſtly 
images, among which, in conſequence of the 
Neſtorian controverſy, that of the Virgin Max, 
holding the child Jesvs in her arms, obtained the 
firſt and principal place. The altars, and the 
cheſts in which the relics were preſerved, were 
in moſt places made of ſolid ſilver. And from 
this we may eaſily imagine the ſplendor and ex- 
pences that were laviſhed upon the other utenſils 
which were employed in the ſervice of the church. 

III. On the other hand, the agapæ, or feaſts 
of charity, were now ſuppreſſed, on account of 
the abuſes to which they gave occaſion, amidſt 
the daily decline of that piety and virtue, which 


[a] See Sinoxnius APOLLINARI1S, Epiſt. lib. v. cpi. xvi. 
lib, vi. t. i.; as alſo MarTExE, Theſaurus Anecdotorum, 
tom. v. p. 47. 

[5} Gervais, Hiſtoire de Suger, tom. i. p. 23. 

e] See ZacuaRrias of Mitylene, De opificio Mundi, p. 165, 
1 60, | 


6 | rendered 


— ©, — — — | a+ „ . 


| 
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rendered theſe meetings uſeful and edifying in the & 33 
rimitive ages. rar 
A new method alſo of proceeding with peni= —— 

/-1ts was introduced into the Latin church. For * 

grievous offenders, who had formerly been obliged 

to confeſs their guilt in the face of the congrega- 

tion, were now delivered from this mortifying 

penalty, and obtained, from Lxo the GREAT, a 

permiſſion to confeſs their crimes privately to a 

prieſt appointed for that purpoſe. By this change 


of the ancient diſcipline, one of the greateſt re- 
7 ſtraints upon licentiouſneſs, and the only remain- 
> Wing barrier of chaſtity, was entirely removed, 
and the actions of Chriſtians were ſubje& to no 
other ſcrutiny than that of the clergy ; a change, 
n WW which was frequently convenient for the ſinner, 
s and alſo advantageous in many reſpects to the ſa- 
11 I cred order. 

Y 

ie - GE 
5 


G. 
Concerning the diſſenſions and hereſies that troubled 


m the church during this century. 

** 

ils I. QEVERAL of thoſe ſects, which had divided Ancient he- 
h. the church in the preceding ages, renewed % 
ſts cheir efforts at this time, to propagate their re- 

of ¶ ſpective opinions, and introduced new tumults 

Iſt N and animoſities among the Chriſtians. We ſhall 

ch ſay nothing of the Novatians, Marcionites, and 


Manicheans, thoſe inauſpicious and fatal names 
that diſgrace the earlier annals of the church, 
though it is evident, that as yet their ſects ſub- 
liſted, and were even numerous in many places. 
6 We ſhall confine ourſelves to an account of the 

Donatiſts and Arians, who were the peſts of the 
red ¶ preceding century. 


The 
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CENT. The Donatiſts had hitherto maintained them - 
Paz 11, ſelves with a ſucceſsful obſtinacy, and their affairs 
were in a good ſtate. But, about the beginning 
aa. of this century, the face of things changed much 
to their diſadvantage, by the means of St. Au- 
GUSTINE, biſhop of Hippo. The Catholic bi- 
ſhops of Africa, animated by the exhortations and 
ound by the counſels of this zealous prelate, 
exerted themſelves with the utmoſt vigour in the 
deſtruction of this ſeditious ſect, whom they juſtly 
looked upon, not only as troubleſame to the 
church by their obſtinacy, but alſo as a nuiſance 
to the ſtate by the brutal ſoldiery [a which they 
employed in their cauſe. Accordingly deputies 
were ſent, in the year 404, from the council of 
Carthage, to the emperor Hoxoklus, to requeſt, 
that the laws enacted againſt heretics, by the pre- 
ceding emperors, might have force againſt the 
Donatiſts, who denied that they belonged to the 
heretical tribe; and alſo to deſire, that bounds 
might be ſet to the barbarous fury of the Circum- 
celliones. The firſt ſtep that the emperor took, 
in conſequence of this requeſt, was to impole a 
fine upon all the Donatiſts, who refuſed to return 
into the boſom of the church, and to ſend * 
biſhops and doctors into baniſhment. The yea 
following, new laws, much ſeverer than the for 
mer, were enacted againſt this rebellious ſect, WM © 
under the title of As of uniformity. And as the . 
magiſtrates were remiſs in the execution of them, In. 
the council of Carthage, in the year 407, ſent ut 
ſecond time deputies to the emperor, to defire . 
that certain perſons might be appointed to execute. 
theſe edis with vigour and impartiality ; and theit oy 
requeſt was granted. 
II. The faction of the Donatiſts, though much 
broke by theſe repeated ſnocks, was yet far from 


r, . ning Oe, 


[4] The Circumceliiones already mentioned. 


being 
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of its ſtrength in the year 408, after STILICHO pars it, 
had been put to death by the order of Howok1vs, = 


and gained a ſtill further acceſſion of vigour the 
year following, in which the emperor publiſhed a 
law in favour of liberty of conſcience, and pro- 
hibited all compulſion in matters of religion, 
This law, however, was not of long duration, 
It was abrogated at the earneſt and repeated ſo- 
licitations of the council, which was held at Car- 
thage in the year 410; and MarctLLinus the tri- 
bune was ſent by Hoxor1vs into Africa, with full 
power to bring to a concluſion this tedious and 
unhappy conteſt, MarctLLinus therefore held 
at Carthage, in the year 411, a folemn conference, 
in which he examined the cauſe with much atten- 
tion, heard the contending parties during the 
ſpace of three days, and, at length, pronounced 
ſentence in favour of the Catholics|e]J. The Ca- 
tholic biſhops, who were preſent at this confer- 
ence, were 286 in number; and thoſe of the 
Donatiſts 279. The latter, upon their defeat, 
appealed to the emperor, but without effect. The 
glory of their defeat was due to AuGusTIN, who 
bore the principal part in this controverſy, and 


e] See Franc, Bal Duin, Hift, Collationis Carthag, in 
Orrar. Milev. Pinian. p. 337. It is proper to obſerve here, 
that this meeting, held by Max ceLLINUus, is very improperly 
termed a conference (collatio), For there was no diſpute car- 
ried on at this meeting between the Catholics and the Dona- 
tilts; nor did any of the parties endeavour to gain or defeat 
the other by ſuperiority of argument. 'This conference then 
was properly a Judicial trial, in which MARCELLINUS was, 
by the emperor, appointed judge, or arbiter, of this religious 
controverſy, and accordingly pronounced ſentence after a pro- 
per hearing of the cauſe. lt appears therefore from this event, 
that the notion of a ſupreme ſpiritual judge of controverſy, 
and ruler of the church, appointed by CirisT, had not as 
jet entered into any one's head; ſince we ſee the African bi- 
ſhops themſelves appealing to the emperor in the preſent reli- 
Sious queſtion, 

who, 


$9 
being totally extinguiſhed. It recovered a part © EN T. 


— 


—— 


— 


— 


CEN.T. who, indeed, by his writings, counſels, and ad- 
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monitions, governed almolt the whole African 
church, and alſo the principal and moſt illuſtrious 
heads of that extenſive province. | 

III. By this conference, the party of the Do- 
natiſts was greatly weakened ; nor could they ever 
get the better of this terrible ſhock, though the 
face of affairs changed afterwards in a manner 
that was proper to revive their hopes. The great- 
eſt part of them, through the fear of puniſhment, 
ſubmitted to the emperor's decree, and returned 
into the boſom of the church ; while the ſevereſt 
penalties were inflicted upon thoſe who remained 
obſtinate, and perſiſted in their rebellion. Fines, 
baniſhment, confiſcation of goods, were the or- 
dinary puniſhments of the obſtinate Donatiſts; 
and even the pain of death was inflicted upon ſuch 
as ſurpaſſed the reſt in perverſeneſs, and were the 
ſeditious ringleaders of that ſtubborn faction. 
Some avoided theſe penalties by flight, others by 
concealing themſelves, and fome were ſo deſpe- © 
rate as to ſeek deliverance by ſelf-murther, tot © 
which the Donatiſts had a ſhocking propenſity. 
In the mean time, the Circumcelliones uſed more 
violent methods of warding off the execution of 
the ſentence that was pronounced againſt theit 
ſect ; for they ran up and down through the pro- 
vince of Africa in the moſt outrageous manner 
committing acts of cruelty every where, and de- 
fending themſelves by force of arms. 

The Donatiſts, indeed, recovered afterwards 
their former liberty and tranquillity by the ſuc- 
cour and protection they received from the Van- 
dals, who invaded Africa, with GensER1c at thell 
head, in the year 427, and took this province ou! 
of the hands of the Romans. The wound, how: 
ever, that this ſe& had received from the vigor 
ous execution of the imperial laws, was ſo deep, 
that though they began to revive and multiply h 


the mer 
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ver arrive at their former ſtrength and luſtre. 

IV. The Arians, oppreſſed and perſecuted by 
the imperial edicts, took refuge among thoſe 
fierce and ſavage nations, who were gradually 
overturning the weſtern empire, and found among 
the Goths, Suevi, Heruli, Vandals, and Burgun- 
dians, a fixed reſidence and a peaceful retreat. 
And as their ſecurity animated their courage, they 
treated the Catholics with the ſame violence which 
the latter had employed againſt them and other 
heretics; and they perſecuted and vexed in va- 
rious ways ſuch as profeſſed their adherence to 
the Nicene doctrines. The Vandals, who reigned 
in Africa, ſurpaſſed all the other ſavage nations 
in barbarity and injuſtice towards the Catholics, 
The kings of this fierce people, particularly GEx- 
SERIC and HuNERic his ſon, pulled down the 
churches of thoſe Chriſtians who acknowledged 
the divinity of CarisT, ſent their biſhops into 


ſuch as were nobly firm and inflexible in the pro- 
feſſion of their faith f]. They however declared, 
that, in uſing theſe ſevere and violent methods, 
they were authorized, by the example of the em- 
perors, who had enacted laws of the ſame rigor- 
ous nature againſt the Donatiſts, the Arians, and 
other fects who differed in opinion from the Chriſ- 
tians of Conſtantinople[g]. 

We muſt not here omit mentioning the ſtu- 
pendous miracle, which is ſaid to have been 
wrought during theſe perſecutions in Africa, and 
by which the Supreme Being is ſuppoſed to have 
declared his diſpleaſure againſt the Arians, and 


JJ] See Victor Virexs. lib. iii. De perſeguutione Van- 
dalica, which THeoD. RuixS ART publiſhed at Paris in the 
year 1694, in 8vo. with his Hiſery of the ſame. perſecution. 
[e] See the edit of Hu x ERIC, in the hiſtory of Victor, 
mentioned in the preceding note, lib. iv. cap. ii. p. 64. n 
18 


Gr 


the aſſiſtance of the Vandals, yet they could ne- © EN f. 


Pint II. 


The Rate of 
the Arians, 


exile, and maimed and tormented in various ways 
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C'E N r. his favour towards their adverſaries. This mi- 
Pax+ 11, racle conſiſted in enabling thoſe Catholics, whoſe 
— tongues had been cut out by the Arian tyrant 
Hontkic, to ſpeak diſtinctly, and to proclaim 

aloud the divine majefty of the Saviour of the 

world. This remarkable fact can ſcarcely be de- 

nied, fince it is ſupported by the teſtimony of 

the moſt credible and reſpectable witneſſes [h]; 

but 


gl] Theſe witneſſes, who had themſelves ocular demon- 
tration of the fact, were Vicror of Utica, Antas of Gaza 
(who examined the mouths of the perſons in queſtion, and 
found that their tongues were entirely rooted out), Pœocortus, 
MarczELtinus the count, and the emperor JusT1NIAN, 
Upon the authority of ſuch reſpectable teſtimonies, the learned 
AB DAD formed a laboured and dexterous defence of the 
miraculous nature of this extraordinary fact, in his work, in- 
titled, La Triomphe de la Providence, &c. vol. ni. page 255, 
c. where all the fire of his zeal, and all the ſubtilty of his 
logic, ſeem to have been exhauſted, Dr. BzrrIMan, in his 
Hiſtorical Account of the Trinitarian Controverſy ; as alſo in his 
ſermons preached at lady Moyex's lectures, in the year 1725; 
and Dr. CHaPmMaAn, in his M:/cel[ancous Tract-, have main- 
tained the ſame hypotheſis. To the former, an anſwer was 
Publiſhed by an anonymous writer, under the following title, 
An Enguiry into the Miracle ſaid to have been wrought inthe fifth 
Century, upon ſeme orthodox Chriſtians, in favour of the DoArint 
of the Trinity, &c. in à Letter to a Friend, We may venture 
to ſay, that this anſwer is utterly unſatisfactory. The author 
of it, after having laboured to invalidate the teſtimony alleged 
in favour of the Rat, ſeems himſelf ſcarcely convinced by his 
own arguments; for he acknowledges at laſt the poſſibility of 
the event, but perſiſts in denying the miracle, and ſuppoſes, 
that the cruel operation was ſo imperfectly performed upon theſe 
confeſſors, as to leave in ſome of them ſuch a ſhare of that organ, 
as was ſufficient for the uſe of ſpeech, Dr. MinpLEToON (to 
whom ſome have attributed the forementioned Auer) main» 
tains the ſame hypotheſis, in his Free Inquiry into the miracu- 
leus Penvers, &c. ſuppoſing, that the tongues of the perſons in 
queſtion were not entirely rooted out, which he corroborates 
by the following confideration, that two of the ſufferers are 
ſaid to have utterly loſt the faculty of ſpeaking. For though 
this be aſcribed to a peculiar judgment of God puniſhing the 
immoralities, of which they were afterwards guilty, yet this 
appears to the doctor, 7 be a forced and improbable ſolution of 
the matter, who imagines he ſolves it better by ſuppoſing, _ 
i 1 [4 


5 
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they had not been deprived of their intire tongues, He goes yet 
further, and produces two caſes from the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris, which prove, in his opinion, 
6 That this pretended miracle owed its whole credit to our 
« jprorance of the powers of nature,” The firſt is, that of 
a girl born without a tongut, who yet talked as caſily and diſtinctly, 
as if foe had enjoyed the full benefit of that organ; and the ſe- 
cond, that of a boy, who, at the age of tight or nine years, loft 
his tongue by a gangrene or ulcer, and yet retained the faculty 
of ſpeaking. See MIDDLETON's Free Inquiry, &c. p. 183, 
184. | 
This reaſoning of the ſceptical doQor of divinity appeared 
ſuperficial and unſatisfaQory to the judicious Mr. Dopwer i, 
who (ſaying nothing about the caſe of the two Trinitarians 
who remained dumb, after their tongues were cut out, and 
whoſe dumbneſs is but indifferently accounted for by their 
immorality, fince gifts have been often poſſeſſed without gra- 
cet) confines himſelf to the conſideration of the two parallel 
facis drawn from the Academical Memoirs already mentioned. 
To ſhew that theſe facts prove little or nothing againſt the mi- 
acle in queſtion, he juſtly obſerves, that though, in one or 
two particular cafes, a mouth may be ſo ſingularly formed as 
to utter articulate ſounds, without the uſual inſtrument of 
ſpeech (ſome excreſcence probably ſupplying the defect), yet 
t cannot be any thing leſs than miraculous, that this ſhould 
appen to a conſiderable number of perſons, whoſe tongues 
were cut out to prevent their preaching a difcountenanced doc- 
ine, To deny the miracle in queſtion, we muſt maintain, 
hat it is as eaſy to ſpeak without a tongue, as with it. See 


Juiry, &c. p. 96, 97, &c. 
Mr. Tour, who defended Mipprsrox's hypotheſis, has 
propoſed an objection à priori, as it may be juſtly called, 
gain! the truth of this miracle. He obſerves, that the oc- 
Lon on which it was wrought was not of ſufficient con/equence 
pr nece//i'y to require a divine interpoſition; for it was not 
rougnt to convert infidels to Chriſtianity, but to bring over 
ne followers of Az1us to the Athanaſian faith; it was 
rought, in a word, for the explication of a doctrine, which 
doth ſides allowed to be founded in the New Teſtament. Now, 
5 the Holy Scriptures are a revelation of the will of God, 
it ſeems (ſays Mr. Tort) to caſt a reflexion on his wiſdom, 
as if he did things by halves, to ſuppoſe it neceſſary for 
him to work miracles, in order to aſcertain the ſenſe of 
' thoſe ſcriptures, This (continues he) would be multiply- 
| ning 


ir, DopweLL's Free Anſwer to Dr, MipolETOx's Free In- 
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but whether it is to be attributed to a ſuper- © A 
natural and miraculous power, is a matter not par r it. 
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CENT, fo eafily decided, and which admits of much 
nr 11, diſpute Ii]. 
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„ ing miracles to an infinite degree ;—beſides, it would de. 
10 ſtroy the univerſal truth of that propoſition from which we 
* cannot depart, namely, That the ſcriptures are ſufficiently 
* plain in all things neceſſary to ſalvation,” See Mr. Tour“; 
Defence of Dr. MipbLeTon's Free Inquiry againſt Mr. Dov. 
wELL's Free Anſaver, p. 81, 82. To this ſpecious objection 
Mr. DopweELL replies, that on the doctrine in diſpute between 
the Arians and the Orthodox depend the true notion, as well 
as the importance and reality of our ſalvation ; that the doc- 
trines, duties, and motives of Chriſtianity are exalted or 4. 
ba/ed, as weembrace the one or the other of thoſe ſyſtems; 
that on the diwinity of CH IS, the merizoriouſne/s of the pro- 
pitiation offered by him muſt entirely reſt ; and that, there. 
fore, no occaſion of greater conſequence can be aſſigned on 
which a miracle might be expected. He adds, that the dif- 
putes which men have raiſed about certain doctrines, are no 
proof that theſe doArines are not plainly revealed in ſcripture, 
ſeeing this would prove that no truth 1s there ſufficiently re- 
vealed, becauſe, at one time or other, they have been all diſ- 
puted : and he obſerves judiciouſly, that the expediency of 
Interpoling by miracles, is what we always are not competent 
judges of, fince God only knows the times, ſeaſons, and oc- 
cafiors, in which it is proper to alter the uſual courſe of na- 
ture, in order to maintain the truth, to ſupport the oppreſſed, 
and to carry on the great purpoſes of his goſpel kingdom, |: 
is enough, that the preſent interpoſition be not incredible, to 
remove Mr. Tour's objection, without conſidering its parti 
cular uſe, and the unexceptionable manner in which it is at- 
teted, Sce Mr, Dopweli's Full and final Reply to Mr 
Torr's Defence, &c. p. 270, 271. 

We mult obſerve here, that this latter objection and anſwer 
are merely hypothetical, f. e. they draw their force only from 
the different opinions, which the ingenious Mr. Torr and 
his learned antagoniſt entertain concerning the importance of 
the dotirine, in favour of which this pretended miracle is faid 
to have been wrought, The grand queſtion, whoſe deciſion 
alone can fin ſh this controverſy, is, whether the tongues 0 
theſe African confeſſors were entirely rooted out, or no? The 
caſe of the two who remained dumb furniſhes a ſhrewd pre: 
ſumption, that the cruel operation was not equaliy per formeſſ po 
upon all. The immorality of theſe two, and the judgment 
of God, ſuſpending with reſpect to them the influence of the 
miracle, do not ſolve this difficulty entirely, ſince (as we ob 


ſerved above) many have been poſſeſſed of ſupernatural gift 10 
without gratet; and CurzsT tells us, that many have ca/! om": 
devils in his name, whom at the laſt day he will not ack no- 5 


ledge as his faithful ſervants, 
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V. A new ſect, which was the ſource of moſt C of T. 
fatal and deplorable diviſions in the Chriſtian pr 11, 
church, was formed by NesTor1vus, a Syrian bi 

. * The riſe of 
ſhop of Conſtantinople, a diſciple of the celebrated Neforia- 
TuzopORE of Mopſueſtia, and a man remarkable niſm, 
for his learning and eloquence, which were, how- 
ever, accompanied with much levity and with 
intolerable arrogance. Before we enter into a 
particular account of the doctrine of this ſectary, 
it is proper to obſerve, that though, by the de- 
crees of former councils, it had been clearly and 
peremptorily determined that CHRIS was, at the 
{ame time, true God and true man ; yet no coun- 
cil had hitherto decreed any thing concerning the 
manner and effect of this union of the two natures 
in the divine Saviour; nor was this matter, as 
yet, become a ſubject either of inquiry or diſpute 
among Chriſtians. The conſequence of this was, 
that the Chriſtian doctors expreſſed themſelves 
differently concerning this myſtery. Some uſed 
ſuch forms of expreſſion as ſeemed to widen the 
difference between the ſon of God and the ſon of 
man, and thus to divide the nature of CHRIST 
into two diſtin perſons. Others, on the con- 
trary, ſeemed to confound too much the ſon of 


God with the ſon of man; and to ſuppoſe the 

nature of CHRISTH compoſed of his divinity and hu- 
* manity blended together into one. 
aud The hereſy of AroLLINABEIS had given occaſion 
e o to theſe different ways of ſpeaking. For he main- 
fail tained that the man CurisT was not endowed 
w_ with a human ſoul, but with the divine nature, 
The which was ſubſtituted in its place, and performed 
pre its functions; and this doctrine manifeſtly ſup- 


poſed a confuſion of the two natures in the Mes- 
SIAH, The Syrian doctors therefore, that they 


e ob. 7 

' gifi ue See RutnarTi Hiftor. Perſegunt. Vandal. part II. cap. 
aft ol Vil. p. 482. See Bibliothegue Britannigue, tom. iii. part II. 
no-. 339. tom. v. part I. p. 171. 
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might avoid the errors of APoLLINARIsS, and ex- 
clude his followers from the communion of the 
church, were careful in eſtabliſhing an accurate 
diſtinction between the divine and the human na- 
ture in the ſon of God ; and for this purpoſe they 
uſed ſuch forms of expreſſion as ſeemed to favour 
the notion of CHRIST's being compoſed of two 
diſtin perſons. The manner of FRE 7594 adopted 
by the Alexandrians and Egyptians, had a dit- 
ferent tendency, and ſeemed to countenance the 
doctrine of ApoLLINARISs, and by a confufion of 
the two natures to blend them into ne. NesTo0- 
RIUS, Who was a Syrian, and had adopted the 
ſentiments of the doctors of his nation, was a vio- 
lent enemy to all the ſets ; but to none ſo much 
as to the Apollinarian faction, after whoſe ruin he 
breathed with an ardent and inextinguiſhable 
zeal. He therefore diſcourſed concerning the 
two natures in Caki1sT after the Syrian manner, 
and commanded his diſciples to diſtinguiſh care- 
fully between the a#tons and perceptions [&] of the 
ſon of God, and thoſe of the ſon of man [I]. 

VI. The occaſion of this diſagreeable contro- 
verſy was furniſhed by the preſbyter AnasTasIvs, 
a friend of Nxsros ius. This preſbyter, in a 
public diſcourſe delivered A. D. 428, declaimed 


(> [4] The original word perpeſſio, which ſignifies properly 
fuffering, or paſſion, we have here tranſlated, by the general 
term, perception, becauſe ſuffering, or paſſion, cannot be, in 
any ſenſe, attributed to the divine nature. 

[/] The Jeſuit Doucin publiſhed at Paris, A. D. 1716, 
A hiſtory of Neftorianiſm : but it is ſuch a hiſtory as might be 
expected from a writer, who was obliged, by his profeſſion, 
to place the arrogant CraIL among the ſaints, and NesT0- 
RIUS among the heretics. The ancient writers, on both ſides 
of this controverſv, are mentioned by Jo. FAN c. Bubpn vs, 
in his Jagoge in T heologiam, tom. ii. p. 1084. The accounts 
given of this diſpute by the Oriental writers, are collected by 
Eusts. RENAU bor. in his Hiftoria Patriarch. Alexandrin. 
p- 108. and by Jos. S M. AsSEMANNUS, in his Bib/zorh. Orient: 
Vatican, tom. iii. part II. p. 67, 


warmly 
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warmly againſt the title of Se, or mother of C _ T. 
Ged, which was now more frequently attributed p a « r 1. 
to the Virgin Maxy in the controverſy againſt ; 
the Arians, than it had formerly been, and was a 
favourite term with the followers of AroLLinaris, 
He, at the ſame time, gave it as his opinion, 
that the Holy Virgin was rather to be called 
Xpig cl, 1. e. mother of Chriſt, ſince the deity 
can neither be born nor die, and of conſequence 
the ſon of man alone could derive his birth from 
an earthly parent. NxEsroglus applauded theſe 
ſentiments, and explained and defended them in 
ſeveral diſcourſes [m]. But both he and his friend 
AnasTasIus were keenly oppoſed by certain 
monks at Conſtantinople, who maintained that the 
ſon of Mary was God incarnate, and excited the 
zeal and fury of the populace to maintain this 
doctrine againſt NesTorIUus. Notwithſtanding 
all this, the diſcourſes of the latter were ex- 
tremely well received in many places, and had 
the majority on their ſide. The Egyptian monks 
had no ſooner peruſed them, than they were per- 
ſuaded, by the weight of the arguments they con- 
tained, to embrace the opinions of NesToR1vs, 
and accordingly ceaſed to call the Bleſſed Virgin 
the mether of God. 

VII. The Prelate, who ruled the ſee of Alex- Neftorius 
andria at this time, was CyRIL, a man of a 210 


reciprocall 
haughty, turbulent, and imperious temper, and — 
painfully jealous of the riſing power and autho— 3 
rity of the biſhop of Conſtantinople. As ſoon as 

this controverſy came to his knowledge, he cen- 

lured the Egyptian monks and NEsrokius; and, 

finding the latter little diſpoſed to ſubmit to his 

cenſure, he proceeded to violent meaſures, took 


counſel with CELesTiNE, biſhop of Rome, whom 


In] See HarDuini Conrilia, tom. i. p. 2109. See alſo 
Jos. Sim, As3EMannus, Bibliotb. Orient. Vatican. tom. ili. 


part Il, p. 199. 
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at Alexandria, A. D. 430, and hurled no leſs than 
twelve anathemas at the head of NzsToRIUs. The 
thunderſtruck prelate did not fink under this vio- 
lent ſhock ; but, ſeeing himſelf unjuſtly accuſed 
of derogating from the majeſty of CHRIST, he re- 
torted the ſame accuſation upon his adverſary, 
charged him with the Apollinarian hereſy, with 
contounding the two natures in CHRIST, and 
loaded Cyz1L with as many anathemas as he had 
received from him. This unhappy conteſt be- 
tween two biſhops of the firſt order proceeded ra- 
ther from corrupt motives of jealouſy and ambi- 
tion, than from a ſincere and diſintereſted zeal 
for the truth, and was the ſource of evils and ca- 
lamities without number. 

VIII. When the ſpirits were ſo exaſperated on 
both ſides, by reciprocal excommunications and 
polemic writings, that there was no proſpect of 
an amicable iſſue to this unintelligible contro- 
verſy, Turopostus the younger called a council 
at Epheſus, A. D. 431, which was the third general 
council in the annals of the church. In this coun- 
cil Cya preſided, though he was the party con- 
cerned, and the avowed enemy of NExsToR1vUs; 
and he propoſed examining and determining the 
matter in debate before Joun of Antioch and the 
other eaſtern biſhops arrived. NesTokr1vs ob- 
ected againſt this proceeding, as irregular and 
unjuſt; but, his remonſtrances being without 
effect, he refuſed to comply with the ſummons 
which called him to appear before the council. 
Cya, on the other hand, puſhing on matters 
with a lawleſs violence, NesTorius was judged 
without being heard; and, during the abſence ot 
a great number of thoſe biſhops who belonged to 
the council, he was compared with the traitor 
Jupas, charged with blaſphemy againſt the dt 
vine majeſty, deprived of his epiſcopal Gignith 

an 
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and ſent into exile, where he finiſhed his days []. © EN f. 
The tranſactions of this council will appear to the pan r 11, 
candid and equitable reader in the moſt unfa- 
vourable light, as full of low artifice, contrary to 
all the rules of juſtice, and even deſtitute of the 
leaſt air of common decency. The doctrine, 
however, that was eſtabliſhed in it concerning 
CurisT, was that which has been always ac- 
knowledged and adopted by the majority of 
Chriſtians, viz. © That CHRIST was ce divine 
« perſon, in whom 7wo natures were molt cloſely 
« and intimately united, but without being 
« mixed or confounded together.“ 

IX. NesTorIUs, among other accuſations of The judg- 
leſs moment, was charged with dividing the na- 1 
ture of CHRIST into /wo diſtinct perſons, and with val will 

b K . 2 form con- 
having maintained, that the divine nalure was ſu- ing this 
peradded to the human nature of Ixsus, after it controverly. 
was formed, and was no more than an auxiliary 
ſupport to the man CHRIST, through the whole 
of his life. NesTorIvus denied this charge even 
to the laſt, and ſolemnly profeſſed his entire diſ- 
approbation of this doctrine [J. Nor indeed 

was 


[a] Thoſe that deſire a more ample account of this conn- 
eil, may conſult the Yariorum Patrum Epiſtolæ ad ( encilium 
Ephe/inum pertinentes, pabliſhed at Louvain in the year 1682, 
from ſome Vatican and other manuſcripts, by CHRISTIAx 
Luzus. NesToR1's, in conſequence of the ſentence pro- 
nounced againſt him in this council, was firſt baniſhed to 
Petra in Arabia, and afterwards to Oafir, a ſolitary place in 
the deſerts of Egypt, where he died in the year 435, The 
accounts given of his tragical death by Eagles, in his 
Ec. Hil, lib. i. cap. vii. and by Trop s the render, 
H,. Eccl, lib. ii. p. 50/5 are entirely fabulous. Dr. 

0SHEIM'S account of the time of NesToR1UsS's death is per- 
haps unexact; for it appears, that NESTOR1UsS was at Oaffs, 
when v0C*ATES Wrote, that is, A. D. 439. See Socrat. lib. 
vil. cap. xxxiv. 

[o] Sce GAR NIER's edition of the works of Marius Men- 
CATOR, tom. ii. p. 280, See alſo the fragments of thoſe let- 
ters which NzesTorIUs wrote ſome time before his death. 

F 3 which 
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CENT. was this opinion ever propoſed by him in any of 
pA. his writings, but was only charged upon him by 
——— his iniquitous adverſaries, as a conſequence drawn 
from ſome incautious and ambiguous terms he 
uſed, and particularly from his refuſing to call 
the Virgin Mary, the mother of God [p]. Hence 
many, nay, the greateſt part of writers both an- 
cient and modern, after a thorough examination 
i of this matter, have poſitively concluded that the 
{| opinions of NtsTor1vs, and of the council which 
!! condemned them, were the ſame in effect; that 
their difference was in words only, and that the 
whole blame of this unhappy controverſy was to 
be charged upon the turbulent ſpirit of CyRI, 
and his averſion to NESTORIUs [q]. 

This judgment may be juſt upon the whole; 
but it is however true, that NesToORIUs committed 
two faults in the courfe of this controverſy. The 
firſt was his giving offence to many Chriſtians by 


| which are to be found in Jos. Stu. AsSEMAN. Biblioth. Ori. 
ental. Vatican, tom. ii. p. 40, 41. 

"| It is remarkable, that CraIL would not hear the 
*? explanations which NesToR1Us offered to give of his doc- 
trine, Nay, the latter offered to grant the title of Mother of 
God to the Virgin Mary, provided that nothing elſe was 
thereby meant, but that he man born of her was united to tht 
divinity, See Socrat, lib. vii. cap. xxxiv. 

| [4] Lorne was the firſt of the modern writers who 
it thought thus. And he inveighed againſt Cyrir,, with the 
greateſt bitterneſs, in his book De concilits, tom. viii. opp. 
Altenb. p. 265, 266. 273. See alſo BarLEe's Dictionary. at 
4 the articles Nesroktus and Ropon. CuarisT, AUGUST: 
| SaL G, De Eutychiani/mo ante Eutychen, p. 200, Orro Fals. 
ScHuTzZ1ius, De vita Chytrei, lib. ii. cap. xxix, p. 190, 191 
Jo. Vaicr. Biblioth. Hiſtoriæ Herefiologice, tom. i. part III. 
p. 457, Paul. ErnesT. JaBLONSKY, Exerc. de Nefloriani/mo, 
publiſhed at Berlin, A. D. 1720. The/aur, Epiſtolic, Croxia- 
nus, tom. 1. p. 184. tom. iii. p. 175. La Vie de la Crov, 
gar JoRDan, p 231, and many others. As to the faults that 
have been laid to the charge of NESTORIUus, they are collected 
by Ass Max, in his Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. iii. part 


I. p. 210. 
abrogating 
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abrogating a trite and innocent term [r1; and © 1 ot T. 
the ſecond, his preſumptuouſly attempting to pars 1. 
explain, by uncouth compariſons and improper 
expreſſions, a myſtery which infinitely ſurpaſſes 
the extent of our imperfect reaſon. If to theſe 
defects we add the deſpotic ſpirit and the exceſſive 
warmth of this perſecuted prelate, it will be dif- 
ficult to decide who is moſt to be blamed, as the 
principal fomenter of this violent conteſt, CyriL 
or NesTORIUS [5]. 

X. The council of Epheſus, inſtead of healing The pro- 
theſe diviſions, did but inflame them more and 33 
more, and almoſt deſtroyed all hope of reſtoring in e 
concord and tranquillity in the church. JohN of of Erbeſus, 
Antioch and the other eaftern biſhops, for whoſe 
arrival CyrIL had refuſed to wait, met at Epheſus, 
and pronounced againſt him and Mtmnon, the 
biſhop of that city, who was his creature, as 
ſevere a ſentence as they had thundered againſt 
| NesTorRIUs. Hence aroſe a new and obſtinate 
diſſenſion between CyRIL and the Orientals, with 
Joan the biſhop of Antioch at their head. This 
flame was indeed ſomewhat abated, A. D. 433, 
after CYRIL had received the articles of faith drawn 


up by Joan, and abandoned certain phraſes and 


lr] The title of Mother of God, applied to the Virgin 
Maar, is not perhaps ſo 7nnocent as Dr. MosHErlM takes it 
to be. To the judicious and learned it can preſent no idea at 
all, and to the ignorant and unwary it may preſent the moſt 
abſurd and monſtrous notions. The invention and uſe of ſuch 
myſterious terms, as have no place in ſcripture, are undoubt- 
edly pernicious to true religion. 
CP [5] There is no difficulty at all in deciding this queſ- 
tion. Næxsroklus, though poſſeſſed of an arrogant and per- 
ſecuting ſpirit in general, yet does not ſeem to deſerve, in this 
particular caſe, the reproaches that are due to CYRIL. AN A- 
STASIUS, and not NesTORIiUs, was the firſt who kindled the 
flame; and Nes ros ius was the ſuffering and perſecuted party 
from the beginning of the controverſy to his death. His offers 
of accommodation were refuſed ; his explanations were not 
read; his ſubmiſſion was rejected, and he was condemned 
unheard, 
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CENT: expreſſions, of which the litigious might make ai 
PaxrT 1I, Pernicious uſe, But the commotions, which 
aroſe from this fatal controverſy, were more du- iſ 
rable in the eaſt[/]. Nothing could oppoſe the 
progreſs of Neſtorianiſm in thoſe parts. The 
diſcipline and friends of the perſecuted- prelate 
carried his doctrine through all the Oriental pro- 
vinces, and erected every where congregations 
which profeſſed an invincible oppoſition to the 
decrees of the council of Epheſus. The Perſians, 
among others, oppoſed CyRxIL in the moſt vi- 
gorous manner, maintained that NESTORIUS had 
been unjuſtly condemned at Epheſus, and charged 
Cyz1L with removing that diſtinction which ſub-i 
ſiſts between the t natures in CHRIST. But no- 
thing tended ſo much to propagate with rapidity 
the doctrine of NesTorIvUs, as its being received 
in the famous ſchool which had for a long time 
flouriſhed at Edeſſa. For the doctors of this re- 
nowned academy not only inſtructed the youth in 
the Neſtorian tenets, but tranſlated from the Greek 
into the Syriac language the books of NesToRI1vs, 
of his maſter Tyzoporus of Mopſueſtia, and the 
writings alſo of Diopokus of Tarſus, and ſpread 
them abroad throughout Mhria and Perſia | u]. 
Barfumas, 2 XI. Of all the promoters of the NesToRIan 


zealous pro- 


moter of cCauſe, there was none to whom it has ſuch weighty 


— cs obligations as to the famous BarsUMAs, who was 


ejected out of his place in the ſchool of Edeſſa, 
and created biſhop of Ni/bis, A. D. 435. This 
zealous prelate laboured with incredible aſſiduity 


—_— 


D] See Cusisr. Avec. Salic, De Eutychiani/mo ante Eu 
tyc hen, P- 243. 

[#] See Jos. Siuiox. AssEMAN NI Biblioth Oriental, Cle 
m nt. Vatican, tom, i. p. 351. tom. iii, part II. p. (9. This 
learned author may be advantageouſly uſed to correct what 
Eust6ius RExcaud, has ſaid (in the ſecond tome of his Litar- 
g Orienzales, p. 99.) concernipg the firſt riſe of the Neſtorian 
doctrine in the eallern provinces, See alſo the Eccl:/iaftical 
Hiſtory of Tntovor Us the reader, book ii. p. 558. F 
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and dexterity, from the year 440 to 485, to pro- 
cure, for the Neſtorians, a ſolid and permanent 
Wctlement in Perſia; and he was vigorouſly ſe- 
Wconded in this undertaking by Maants biſhop of 
W_/rdo/cira. So remarkable was the ſucceſs which 
Wcrowned the labours of BarsuMas, that his fame 
extended throughout the eaſt; and the Neſto- 
Wrians, which ſtill remain in Chaldæa, Perfia, Aſſy- 
ia, and the adjacent countries, conſider him 
Walone, and not without reaſon, as their parent 
nd founder. This indefatigable eccleſiaſtic not 


ad only perſuaded PREROZESs, the Perſian monarch, 
ed to expel out of his dominions ſuch Chriſtians as 
b- had adopted the opinions of the Greeks, and to 


admit the Neſtorians in their place, but he even 


ity engaged him to put the latter in poſſeſſion of the 
ed principal ſear of eccleſiaſtical authority in Perfa, 


the ſee of Seleucia, which the Patriarch or Ca- 
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re-tholic of the Neſtorians has always filled even 
in N down to our time [. The zeal and activity of 
> WBazsuMas did not end here: he erected a famous 
us, ſchool ar Niſibis, from whence iſſued thoſe Neſto- 
the Wirian doctors, who, in this and the following cen- 


tury, ſpread abroad their tenets through Egypt, 

yria, Arabia, India, Tartary, and China | x]. 
XII. The Neſtorians, before their affairs were 

Thus happily ſettled, had been divided among 


vas ¶themſelves with reſpect to the method of explain- 
ſo 

his [> [w] The biſhop of Seleucia was, by the twenty-third 
1ty anon of the council of Nice, honoured with peculiar marks 


of diſtinction, and among others with the title of Catholic. 

ewas inveſted with the power of ordaining archbiſhops (a 
privilege which belonged to the patriarchs alone), exalted above 
all the Grecian biſhops, honoured as a patriarch, and in the 
Scumenical councils was the ſixth in rank after the biſhop of 
Jeruſalem, See Acta Concilii Nicæni Arab. Al HOS. Pisax. 
lib iii. can, xxiii. xxxiv. 

[x] See, for an ample account of this matter, Jos. Siu. 
\SSEMANNI Biblioth, Oriental, Clement, Vatican. tom. iii. 
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ing their doctrine. Some maintained, that the 
manner in which the two natures were united in 
CnarisT, was abſolutely unknown: others, that 
the union of the divine nature with the man Ixsus 
was only an union of will, operation, and dignity | y]. 
This diſſenſion, however, entirely ceaſed when 
the Neſtorians were gathered together into one 
religious community, and lived in tranquillity 
under their own eccleſiaſtical government and 
laws. Their doctrine, as it was then determined 
in ſeveral councils afſembled at Seleucia, amounts 
to what follows: * That in the Saviour of the 
« world there were two perſons, Or vnogaous ; of 
« which the one was divine, even the eternal 
« woRD; and the other, which was human, was 
« the man Jzsvs; that theſe two perſons had WW 
« only one aſpect [z]; that the union between 
ce the ſon of God and the ſon of man was formed 
tc in the moment of the Virgin's conception, and 
© was never to be diflolved; that it was not, 
te however, an union of nature or of perſon, 
« but only of will and affection; that CHRIST 
cc was, therefore, to be carefully diſtinguiſhed 
« from Gop, who dwelt in him as in his temple; 
« and that Mary was to be called the mother of 
« CHRIST, and not the mother of Gop.” 

The abettors of this doctrine hold Nxs ros ius 
in the higheſt veneration, as a man of ſingular and 
eminent ſanctity, and worthy to be had in perpe- 
tual remembrance: but they maintain, at the 
ſame time, that the doctrine he taught was much 
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[OD LeonTivs ByzanT, adverſus Neftorian, et Eutychian. 
p. 537. tom. i. Lection. Antiquar. HExnR, Canis, Jac 
Bas NAC. Prolegomen. ad Canifium, tom. i. cap. ii. p. 19. 

te] This is the only way I know of tranſlating the word 
barſopa, which was the term uſed by NesTokius, and which 
the Greeks render by the term @giowro., The word perſen 
would have done better in this unintelligible phraſe, had it 
not been uſed immediately before in a different ſenſe from that Wh © 
which NesTor1uUs would convey by the obſcure term ape. P 
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older than himſelf, and had been handed down CENT. 
from the earlieſt times of the Chriſtian church; p I mn. 
and for this reaſon they abſolutely refuſed the — 
title of Neſtorians. And, indeed, if we examine 
the matter attentively, we ſhall find that BAaRs u- 
Mas and his followers, inſtead of teaching their 
diſciples preciſely the doctrine of NxsToRIUs, 
rather poliſhed and improved his uncouth ſyſtem 

to their own taſte, and added to it ſeveral tenets 
of which the good man never dreamt. 

XIII. A violent averſion to the Neſtorian errors The Futy- 
led many into the oppoſite extreme. This was PO 
the caſe with the famous EuTycnts, abbot of a 
certain convent of monks at Conſtantinople, and 
founder of a ſect, which was in direct oppoſition 

to that of NesToR1vs, yet equally prejudicial to 

the intereſts of the Chriſtian church, by the peſ- 

tilential diſcords and animoſities it produced, 

The opinions of this new faction ſhot like light- 

ning through the eaſt; and it acquired ſuch 
ſtrength in its progreſs, as to create much unea- 

ſineſs both to the Greeks and Neſtorians, whoſe 

moſt vigorous efforts were not ſufficient to pre- 

vent its riſing to a high degree of credit and 
ſplendor. EuTycats began theſe troubles A. D. 

448, when he was far advanced in years; and to 

exert his utmoſt force and vehemence in oppoſing 

the progreſs of the Neſtorian doctrine, he ex- 

preſſed his ſentiments concerning the perſon of 
CHRIST, in the very terms which the Egyptians 

made uſe of for that purpoſe, and taught, that in 

CnrIsT there was but one nature, viz. that of the 
incarnate word[a]. Hence he was thought to 

deny 


[a] That Cyxit expreſſed himſelf in this manner, and ap- 
pealed, for his juſtification in ſo doing, to the authority of 
ATHANASIUS, is evident beyond all poſſibility of contradic- 
tion. But it is uncertain whether or no this manner of ex- 
preſſion was adopted by ArhANASsius, ſince many are of opi- 
nion, 
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CENT. deny the exiſtence of the human nature in Cur 1srx 
v. a 
pern. and was accuſed of this, by Euskßlus of Domylæun, 


The coun- 
eil, which 
was called 


Convent us 
Latronum, 
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in the council that was aſſembled by FLavian 
at Conſtantinople, probably this ſame year. By 
decree of this council, he was ordered to renounce 
the abovementioned opinion, which he obſtinately 
refuſed do do, and was, on this account, ex- 
communicated and depoſed ; little diſpoſed, hoy- 
ever, to acquieſce in this ſentence, he appealed 
to the deciſion of a general council. 

XIV. In conſequence of this appeal, the em- 
peror Thropos us aſſembled an ecumenical council 
at Epheſus, A. D. 449, at the head of which he 
placed Dioscoaus, biſhop of Alexandria, the 
ſucceſſor of Cyxit, the faithful imitator of his 
arrogance and fury, and a declared enemy to thei 
biſhop of Conſtantinople. Accordingly, by the 
influence and caballing of this turbulent man, 
matters were carried on in this council with the n 
ſame want of equity and decency that had diſho- Wi 
noured a former Epheſian council, and charac- Wh 
teriſed the proceedings of CyRiL againſt NesTo- n 
RIUS. For DioscoRus, in whoſe church a doctrine WW; 
almoſt the ſame with that of the Eutychians was Wil: 
conſtantly taught, confounded matters with ſuch WW 

C 
a 


artifice and dexterity, that the doctrine of one in- 
carnate nature triumphed, and EuTYCHEs was ac- 
quitted of the charge of error that had been 
brought againſt him. FLavianus, on the other 


nion, that the book, in which it is found, has been falſely . 
attributed to him, See Mich. LE Quien, Difert. ii. in Da- 
maſeenum, p. 31. CurisT. Aus. SALiG, De Eutychianijm P 
ante Eutychen, p. 112, It appears, by what we read in the BF. 
Bibliath, Oriental. &c, of Ass EMA, tom. 1. p. 219, that the t 
Syrians expreſſed themſelves in this manner before EuTY- Wi - 
C!1ts, though without deſigning thereby to broach any nev Wi - 
doctrine, but rather without well knowing what they ſaid. 
We ſtand yet in need of a ſolid and accurate hiſtory of the 
Eutychian troubles; notwithſtanding the labours of the learned 
SAL1G upon that ſubject, 

5 hand, 
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er, and baniſhed to Epipas, a city of Lydia, 
nere ſoon after he ended his days [5]. The 
WGreeks called this Epheſian council, a band, or 
x /ſembly of robbers, ov vodoy Nn rp, ro ſignify that 
very thing was carried in it by fraud or vio- 
Wence [el. And many councils, indeed, both in 
this and the following ages, are equally intitled 
o the ſame diſhonourable appellation. | 

XV. The face of affairs ſoon changed, and 
Wſumed an aſpect utterly unfavourable to the 
party whom the Epheſian council had rendered 
Wriumphant. FLaviaxus and his followers not 
only engaged Lro the GREAT, biſhop of Rome, 


us Win their intereſts * the Roman pontif was the 
he ordinary refuge of the oppreſſed and conquered 
he party in this century), but alſo remonſtrated to 
in, 


the emperor, that a matter of ſuch an arduous 
Wand important nature required, in order to its 
Wdeciſion, a council compoſed out of the church 

univerſal, Leo ſeconded this latter requeſt, de- 
manded of THeoDosrvUs a general council, which 
Ino entreaties could perſuade this emperor to 
grant. Upon his death, however, his ſucceſſor 
Marxcian conſented to LEO's demand, and 
called, in the year 451, the council of Chalce- 


acc [4], which is reckoned the fourth general, or 
5 ecumenical 
el 

[5] See the Concilia Jo. Harvuini, tom. i, p. 82. Li- 
lep MEA Breviarium, Cap. xii. p. 76. LREONIS M. Epift. xciii. 
Da. p- 025+ NIicET HORI Hit. Ecelgſiaſtic. lib. xiv. cap. lxvii. 
7 P+ 550, &C, ; 
yo c] Though FLavianus died ſoon after the council of 
the Epheſas, of the bruiſes he had received from Dioscokus, and 
rde other biſhops of his party in that horrid aſſembly, yet, be- 
ew De his death, he had appealed to Leo; and this appeal, pur- 
wy ſued by Leo, occaſioned the council, in which EuTYcntes 


was condemned, and the bloody Dioscorvs depoſed. 
IF [4] This council was, by the emperor's ſummons, firſt 
alemblcd at Nice, but afterwards removed to Chalcedon; 2 
5 the 
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and, was, by the order of this unrighteous coun- © EN 7. 
il, publicly ſcourged in the moſt barbarous man- p,, . 


The council 
of Cbalcedos. 
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CENT. æcumenical council, The legates of Leo, who, in 


pA 1 II. 


Warm con- 
tefts ſucceed 
the council 


of Chalcedon. 


his famous letter to FLavianus, had already con- 
demned the Eutychian doctrine, preſided in this 
grand and crowded afſembly. Diroscorus wa 
condemned, depoſed, and baniſhed into Paphlz. 


gonia, the acts of the council of Epheſus were an- 


nulled, the epiſtle of Leo received as a rule d 
faith [e]; EuTycnts, who had been already ſent 
into baniſhment, and deprived of his ſacerdotal 
dignity by the emperor, was now condemned, 
though abſent; and the following doEtrine, which 
is at this time almoſt generally received, was in- 
culcated upon CHRISTIANS as the object of faith, 
Viz. © That in CRAISTH two diſtinft natures were 
c united in one perſon, and that without any 
ce change, mixture, or confuſion.” : 

XVI. The remedy applied by this council, toll 
heal the wounds of a torn and divided church, 
proved really worſe than the diſeaſe, For a great 
number of Oriental and Egyptian doctors, though 
of various characters and different opinions uni 


other reſpects, united in oppoſing, with the ut-WF 


molt vehemence, the council of Chalcedon and the 
epiſtle of Lzo, which it had adopted as a rule off 
faith, and were unanimous in maintaining an 
unity of nature, as well as of perſon, in Jxsvs 


Carisr. Hence aroſe deplorable diſcords and 


civil wars, whoſe fury and barbarity were carried 


the emperor, who, on account of the irruption of the Hunt 


into /llyricum, was unwilling to go far from Conflantinoplt 


might aſſiſt at it in perſon, 

FF [e] This was the letter which Leo had written to Fr. 
VIANUS, after having been informed by him of what had palled 
in the council of Conffantinople, In this epiſtle, Leo approve! 
of the deciſions of that council, declares the doQrine of Ev: 
TYCH+S heretical and impious, explains, with great appear: 
ance of perſpicuity, the doctrine of the Catholic church upon 
this perplexed ſubjet; ſo that this letter was eſteemed 1 
maſterpiece both of logic and eloquence, and was conſtant!) 
read, during the Advent, in the weſtern churches. 

to 
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o the moſt exceſſive and incredible lengths. 
pon the death of the emperor Mag crax, the 
Wopulace aſſembled tumultuouſly in Egypt, maſ- 
W:icred PaoTtERIVUsS, the ſucceſſor of Dioscorvus, 
nd ſubſtituted in his place TiMoTaevs ELukus, 
ho was a zealous defender of the Eutychian doc- 
rine of one incarnate nature in CHrIsT. This 
atter, indeed, was depoſed and baniſhed by the 
>mperor Leo ; but, upon his death, was reſtored 
Wy BasiLicus both to his liberty and epiſcopal 
Wiznity. After the death of ELuxus, the de- 
Wenders of the council of Chalcedon choſe in his 
Wlace TiMoTHEUs, ſurnamed SALOPHACIOLUS, 
While the partiſans of the Eutychian doctrine of 
he one nature, elected ſchiſmatically PeTzR 
WVoccus to the ſame dignity. An edict of the 
Wmperor Zxxo obliged the latter to yield, The 
Wriunph; however, of the Chalcedonians, on this 
ccaſion, was but tranſitory ; for, upon the death 
f TiMorTHEus, Join TALaia, whom they had 
Whoſen in his place, was removed by the ſame 
.&npecror[f]; and Moccvs, or Monevs, by an 


the mperial edict, and the favour of Acacius, biſhop 
of WP! Conſtantinople, was, in the year 482, raiſed to 


he ſce of Alexandria. 

XVII. The abbot Baxsumas (whom the reader 
Wnuſt be careful not to confound with BarsuUMas 
f Miſbis, the famous promoter of the Neſtorian 
octrines) having been condemned by the coun- 
il of Chalcedon [g], brought the Eutychian opi- 
uons into Syria, and, by the miniſtry of his diſ- 


[F] See LiveraTi Breviarium, cap. xvi, XVii, xviii. 
VaR. Hift, Zecleſ. lib. ii. cap. viii. lib. iii. cap. iii. Lie 
QUIEN, Orient Chriſtianus, tom. ii. p. 410. 

al The Barsumas, here mentioned, was he who 


o liſted the biſhop of Alexandria (Dioscorus) and the ſol- 
0 e, in beating FLavianus to death in the council of Ephe- 


, and, to ſhun whoſe fury, the Orthodox biſhops were 
orced to creep into holes, and hide themſelves under benches, 
n that pions afembly, : 

ciple 


Conteſts in 
Syria and 
Armenia. 
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ciple SaMvEL, ſpread them amongſt the Arme) 
nians about the year 460. This doctrine, how. 
ever, as it was commonly explained, had ſome 
thing ſo harſh and ſhocking in it, that the Syrian 
were eaſily engaged to abandon it by the exhorta 
tions of XENnatas, otherwiſe called PniLoxenu;,M 
biſhop of Hierapolis, and the famous Pernilf 
FulLo. Theſe doors rejected the opinion, at 
tributed to EuTycnts, that the human nature ii 
CurisT was abſorbed by the divine [b], and mo 
dified matters ſo as to form the following hypo 
theſis : „ That in the ſon of God there was oli 
« mature, which, notwithſtanding its «nity, wa 
de double and compounded.” This notion was no 
leſs repugnant to the deciſions of the council off 
Chalcedon than the Eutychian doctrine, and v 
therefore ſtedfaſtly oppoſed by thoſe who ack now 
ledged the authority of that council [7]. f 

VIII. Pra, ſurnamed FuLLo, from th 
trade of a fuller, which he exerciſed in his mo- 
naſtic ſtate, had uſurped the ſee of Antioch, andi 
after having been ſeveral times depoſed and conf 
demned on account of the bitterneſs of his oppo 
ſition to the council of Chalcedon, was fixed in ii 
at laſt, A. D. 482, by the authority of the em 
peror Zkxo, and the favour of Acacivs, biſhop 
of Conſtantinople [k]. This troubleſome and confi 
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t [] EuTycnes never affirmed what is here attributed t 
him; he maintained fimply, that the raue natures, which er 
iſted in CHRIST before his incarnation, became one after it bf 
the hypr/iatical union. This miſerable diſpute about word 
was nouriſhed by the contending parties having no clear iden 
of the terms per/on and nature; as alſo by an invincible ig 
rance of the ſubject in diſpute. 

[i] Jos. Stu. AssEMANNI Biblioth. Orient. Vat. tom. ii. 9 
1—10, See alſo the Diſſertation of this author, De Monopty 
fitis, which 1s prefixed to this volume, 

[4] VaLes1 Difſertatio de Per, FuLLONt, et de Synodis a 
verſus eum collectis, which is added to the third volume of it 
Scriptor. Hit. Ecclefiaſt, p. 173. 
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tentious man excited new diſcords in the church, 
and ſeemed ambitious of forming a new ſect under 
the name of Theopaſchites [/]; for to the words, 
O Cod moſt holy, &c. in the famous hymn which 
the Greeks called Tri/agium, he ordered the fol- 
lowing phraſe to be added in the eaſtern churches, 
who haſt ſuffered for us upon the croſs. His deſign 
in this was manifeſtly to raiſe a new ſect, and alſo 
to fix more deeply, in the minds of the people, 
the doctrine of one nature in CHRIST, to which he 
Vas zcalouſly attached. His adverſaries, and 
We ſpecially FzLix the Roman pontif, interpreted 
this addition to the hymn above mentioned in a 
quite different manner, and charged him with 
Wnaintaining, that all the three perſons of the 
Godhead were crucified : and hence thoſe who 
approved of his addition were called Theopaſ- 
Wc !:ites The conſequence of this diſpute was, 
What the weſtern Chriſtians rejected the addition 
Wnſcried by FuLLo, which they judged relative to 
he whole trinity; while the Orientals uſed it 
onſtantly after this period, and that without giv- 
ng the leaſt offence, becauſe they applied it to 
HRIST alone | m]. 
XIX. To put an end to this controverſy, 
ich had produced the molt unhappy diviſions 
oth in church and ſtate, the emperor ZkxNo, by 
he advice of Acactvs, biſhop of Conſtantinople, 


ted DU Dliſhed, A. D. 482, the famous Henoticon, or 
ch er ecree of union, which was deſigned to reconcile 
* he contending parties. This decree repeated and 


onfirmed all that had been enacted in the coun- 
ils of Nice, Conſtantinople, Epheſus, and Chalcedon, 


] This word expreſſes the enormous error of thoſe 
rantic doctors, who imagined that the Godhead ſuffered in 
nd with CyrIsT, 

[2] See Nox is, Lib. de uno ex Trinitate carne paſſo, tom. iii. 
Pp. Dif}. i. cap. iii. p. 782. Ass EMANNI Biôliotb. Orient. 
alican. tom, i. p. 518. tom. ii. p. 36. 180. 
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againſt the Arians, Neſtorians, and Eutychiang, 
without making any particular mention of the 
council of Chalcedon[n]. For Accus had per- 
ſuaded the emperor, that the preſent oppoſition 
was not carried on againſt the decrees that had 
paſſed in the council of Chalcedon, but againſt the 
council itſelf ; with reſpect to which, therefore, 
an entire ſilence was undoubtedly prudent in a 
propoſal, which, inſtead of reviving, was deſigned 
to put an end to all diſputes, and to reconcile the 
moſt jarring principles. 

In the mean time Monevs and Furtro, who 
filled the ſees of Alexandria and Antioch, and head- 
ed the ſect of the Monophyſites [o], ſubſcribed 
this Decree of union, which was alto approved by 
Acacus of Conſtantinople, and by all thoſe of the 
two contending parties who were at all remark- 
able for their candour and moderation. But there 
were on all ſides violent and obſtinate bigotsilf 
who oppoſed, with vigour, theſe pacific meaſures 
and complained of the Henoticon as injurious ol E 
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the honour and authority of the moſt holy coun: 

cil of Chalcedon [p]. Hence aroſe new one 

and new diviſions not leſs deplorable than thok ; 

which the Decree of union was deſigned to ſup 

preſs. a 
XX. A conſiderable body of the Monophy , þ 

ſites, or Eutychians, looked upon the conduct offi f 


Moncus, who had ſubſcribed the decree, as high 1 
criminal, and conſequently formed themſelves 
into a new faction, under the title of Acephaliſi 
i, e. headleſs, becauſe, by the ſubmiſſion of Mov 


[u] Evacrivs, Hiſt, Eccl, lib. iii. cap. xiv. LipeRral 
TY Hiſt. cap. xviil. 
fo] This de expreſſes the doctrine of thoſe who de 
lieved, that in CurrsT there was but one nature, and 15, i 
moſt reſpects, the ſame with the term Ertychiant. 
[#2] See Facunpus Herman, Dęfenſ. trium Capitulor. lid 
X1ls Cap. iv. 
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ous, they had been deprived of their chief [g]. E f. 
This ſect was afterwards divided into three others, Pas u. 
who were called Anthropomorphites, Barſanu- — 
phites, and Eſaianiſts; and theſe again, in the 
following century, were the unhappy occation of 
new fattions, of which the ancient writers make 
frequent mention ]. It is however neceſſary to 
obſerve here, for the information of thoſe, whoſe 


a W curiolity intereſts them in inquiries of this nature, 
e that theſe ſubdiviſions of the Eutychian ſect are 

W not to be adopted with too much facility. Some 
ho of them are entirely fictitious; others are cha- 
4.8 ractcriſed by a nominal, and not by a real diffe- 


ea rcace; the diviſion is in words, and not in things ; 
a while a third fort are diſtinguiſhed, not by their 
peculiar doctrines, but by certain rites and inſti- 
tutions, and matters of a merely circumſtantial 
nature. Be that as it will, theſe numerous 
branches of the Eutychian faction did not flouriſh 
long; they declined gradually in the following 
century; and the influence and authority of the 
un. famous BARADbÆus contributed principally to 
Wtheir total extinction by the union he eſtabliſhed 
hof among the numbers of that ſect. 

XXI. The Roman pontif, FELIX II. having anal 
Waſlcmbled an Italian council, compoſed of ſixty- ge the. 
even biſhops, condemned, depoſed, and cut off, — 
e lrom the communion of the church, Acacius 7 
biſhop of Conſtantinople, as a perfidious enemy to 
Ave che truth. Several articles were alleged againſt 
half cacis, to furniſh a pretext for the ſeverity of 
nol this ſentence ; ſuch as his attachment to the Mo- 


[eq] Evacr, Hift, Eel. lib. iii, cap. xiii, LeonTIUs 
Brzaxr. De ſectis, tom. i, Lection. Antig. Canis, p. 537. 
| IMOTH, zn CorELERII Monument, Eccleſiz Grace, tom. iii. 
IP. 409, 

[7] Theſe ſets are enumerated by Bas v AOR, in his Pro/e- 
for, ll em. ad Hen, Canis11 Lection. Antiqu. cap. iii, and by AssR- 
ex, in bis Diferratio de Monophyſitis, p. 7. 
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CENT. nophyſites, and their leaders Moxncus and FuLlLo, 
Pax+ 11, the contempt with which he treated the council 
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of Chalcedon, and other accuſations of a like na- 
ture. But the true reaſons of theſe proceedings, 
and of the irreconcileable hatred which the Ro- 
man pontifs indulged againſt Acacivs, were his 
denying the ſupremacy of the biſhop of Rome, 
his oppoſing it throughout the whole courſe of 
his miniſtry [5], and his ambitious efforts to en- 
large beyond all Hounds the authority and prero- 
gatives of the ſee of Conſtantinople, The Greeks, 
however, defended the character and memory of i 
their biſhop againſt all the aſperſions which were 
caſt upon him by the Romans. Hence aroſe a 
new ſchiſm, and new conteſts, which were car- 
ried on with great violence until the following 
century, when the obſtinacy and perleverance of 
the Latins triumphed over the oppoſition of the 
oriental Chriſtians, and brought about an agree- if 
ment, in conſequence of which, the names of i 
Acacius and FuLLo were ſtruck out of the 4ip-M 


[] This again is one of the periods of ecclefiaſtic:l 
hiſtory, in which we find a multitude of events, which are { 
many proofs how far the ſupremacy of the biſhop. of Ren! 
was from being univerlally acknowledged. Pope FELIX ll. 
depoſes and excommunicates ACcac:uvs the patriarch of Cor- 
Hantinople, who not only receives this ſentence with contempt, MW 
but, in his turn, anathematizes and excommunicates the Pope, 
and orders his name to be {truck out of the diprychs, Thi 
conduct of Accus is approved by the emperor, the church 
of Conſtantinep!e, by almolt all the eaſtern biſhops, nay, by 
even AxvREas of Thrſalonica, who was at that time the pope's iſ 
vicar for Eaft 1/\yricum. This was the occaſion of that gene-: 
ral ſchiſm, which continued for the ſpace of twenty- five years, 
between the eaſtern and weſtern churches, It is here worthy 
of obſervation, that the eaſtern biſhops did not adhere to the 
cauſe of Acacivs from any other principle, as appears from 
the molt authentic records of thoſe times, than a perſuaſion 
of the illegality of his excommunication by the Roman pontil, 
who, in their judgment, had not a right to depoſe the fil 
biſhop of the eaſt, without the conſent of a general council. 
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tycbs, or ſacred regiſters, and thus branded with 
perpetual infamy[z]. ; 

XXII. Theſe deplorable diſſenſions and conteſts 
had, for their object, a matter of the ſmalleſt 
importance. Eurycnks was generally ſuppoſed 
to have maintained, * That the divine nature of 


„(„ chest had abſorbed the human, and that, con- 
of We << ſequently, in him there was but one nature, VIZ, 
( the divine; but the truth of this ſuppoſition 
is as yet deſtitute of ſufficient evidence. How- 
* ever that may have been, this opinion, as alſo 
Or 


EuTYCHES its pretended author, were rejected 
and een by thoſe who oppoſed the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, and principally indeed by XE“Z3 


alas and FuLLo, who are, therefore, improperly 
ng Bl called Eutychians, and belong rather to the claſs of 
of Wilc Monophylites, They, who aſſumed this latter 


title, held, „That the divine and human nature of 
W- Cris were fo united, as to form only one nature, 
vet, without any change, confuſion, or mixture 
of the two natures:” and that this caution 
night be carefully obſerved, and their meaning 


ic be well underſtood, they frequently expreſſed 
ho W::cmſclves thus: « In CHRTST there is one na- 
oN | 


ture; but that nature is two-fold and com- 

A pounded|[z].” They diſowned all relation and 

mp, attachment ro EuTYCHES; but regarded, with 
ie higheſt veneration, Drioscokus, BarsUMas, 

This. . : 

arch EE 4A1as, and FuLLo, as the pillars of their ſect; 

„ d rejected not only the Epiſtle of Lo, but alſo 


gene- 5 * Hex Varecivs, D:iffert. de fynodis Roman, in gui u 


eam nnatus e Acacius, ad calcem, tom. iii. Scriptor. Eecl. p. 179” 
an aar, LIiſtoire de P Eglije, tom i. p. 301. 380, 381 
* = \YLE's D:4/onary in Englith, at the article Acacius. Da- 
s fr 


1 Bronner,; De la Primaute dans PEgliſe, p. 279. Ads 
aucferum, tom. iii. Februar. p. 502. 

1 % See the paſſages drawn from the writings of the Mono- 
ie fir hyfites by the mrilt learned, and, frequently, impartial As- 
tas, in his Biblioth. O tent. Vatic. tom. iii. p. 25, 20. 29. 
tycbo if 33.125. 277. 297, Ke. 
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CF NT. the decrees of the council of Chalcedon. The 

Paz7 1!, opinion of the Monophyſites, if we judge of it 

by the terms in which it is here delivered, does 

not ſeem to differ in reality, but only in the man- 

ner of expreſſion, from that which was eſtabliſh- 

ed by the council of Chalcedou[w]. But, if we 

attend carefully to the metaphyſical arguments 

and ſubtilties which the former employ to confirm 

their doCtrine[x], we ſhall, perhaps, be induced 

to think that the controverſy between the Mono- 

phyſites and Chalcedonians is not merely a diſpute 
about words. 

The pela- XXIII. A new controverly aroſe in the church 

gan contro- during this century, and its peſtilential effects 

5 extended themſelves through the following ages. 

The authors of it were PELAGTUSs and CALEsTIus, 

both monks ; the former a Briten; and the latter 

a native of Ireland y] : they lived at Rome in the 

greateſt reputation, and were univerſally efteemed 

on account of their extraordinary piety and vir— 

tue[z]. Theſe monks looked upon the —— ; 

which 
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[ao] Many learned men treat this controverſy as a mere dil. 
pute about words, GreGory ABuriPHARA1TUsS, himfelf a 
Monophyf te, and the moſt learned of the ſect, declares this 
as his opinion, As5EMan, Biblioih. Orient. &c. tom. ii. p. 291 
Add to this the Bib/:0th, [talrgue, tom. xvii. p. 285, L. 
Caoze, Hiſoire du Chriftianijme des Indes, p. 23. and Hiftun 
Au (hi iſtiauiſme d Ethiope, p. 14. ASSEMAN, though a Ro. 
man by birth and by religion, ſeems, in a good meaſure, t0 
have adopted the ſame way of thinkiog, as appears by p. 297. 
of the tome quoted above. 
[x] See the ſubtile argumentation of AgULPHARA1US, I 
the Bih/ioth, Orient. of AssEMAN, tom, ii. p. 288. 
Nothing very certain can be advanced with reſped 
to the native country of CxLEsT1us, which ſome ſay was Scl. 
/and, and others Campania in Italy. We know, however, that 
he was deſcended of an illuſtrious family; and that, aft! 
having applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law for ſome time, 
he retired from the world, and embraced the monaſtic lik, 
See Gexnayr, De Script, Ecclefiaft. cap. xliv. 
l] The learned and furious 3 who never once 
thought of doing common juſtice to thoſe who had * 8 
ortul 
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which were commonly received, © Concerning the © EN T, 
« griginal corruption of human nature, and the ne- par 1. 
« efjity of divine grace to enlighten the underſtand- 
ce ing, and purify the heart, as prejudicial to the 
« progreſs of holineſs and virtue, and tending to 
te jull mankind in a preſumptuous and fatal ſecu- 
« rity, They maintained, that theſe doctrines 
te were as falſe as they were pernicious; that the 


a 
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0 e ſins of our firſ# parents were imputed to them 
9. * alone, and not to their poſterity ; that we derive 
te © no corruption from their fall, but are born as 

pure and unſpotted as Apam came out of the 
h forming hand of his creator; that mankind, 
therefore, are capable of repentance and amend- 
os, ment; and of arriving to the higheſt degrees 
„ of piety and virtue by the uſe of their natural 
ter faculties and powers; that, indeed, external 
he grace is neceſſary to excite their endeavours, but 
ed dchat they have no need of the internal ſuccours 


La, 


of the divine ſpirit.” Theſe notions, and ſome 
chers intimately connected with them [a], were 
ropagated at Rome, though in a private manner, 
y the two monks already mentioned, who, re- 


dil Wiring from that city, A. D. 410, upon the ap- 
. Wroach of the Goths, went firſt into Sicily, and 
* fterwards into Africa, where they publiſhed their 
La 

dein NMortune to differ from him in opinion, accuſed PriLacius of glut- 
Ro- Rony and intemperance, after he had heard of his errors, 


aough he had admired him before for his exemplary virtue, 
\-GUSTIN, more candid and honeſt, bears impartial teſti— 
nony to the truth; and even while he writes againſt this he- 
etic, acknowledges that he bad made great progreſs in virtue 
ad piety, that his life was chaſte and his manners blamelets ; 
and this, indeed, is the truth of the matter. 

(7 [a] The doctrines, that were more immediately con- 


that Rected with the main principles of PrLacius, were, that 2 
aſter Vt bapti/m was not a /n or ſeal of the remiqion of fins, but 
time, ar of admiſſion to the kingdom of heaven, which was only 


open to the pure in heart; that good wvarks were meritorios, 
and the only conditions of ſalvation, with many others too 
edious to mention. a 

4: doctrine 
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doctrine with more freedom. From Africa Px. 
LAGIUS palled into Paleſtine, while C =tLEsT1vys 
remained at Carthage with a view to preferment, 
deſiring to be admitted among the preſbyters of 
that city. But the diſcovery of his opinions, ha- 
ving blaſted his hopes, and his errors being con- 
demned in a council held at Carthage A. D. 412, 
he departed from that city, and went into the eaſt, 
It was from this time that AvcGvusTiNn, the famous 
biſhop of 7ipps, began to attack the terets of 
PELAGIius and CALESTIVS in his learned and elo- 
quent writings ; and to him, inde:d, is principally 
due the glory of having ſuppreſſed this ſect in its 
very birth [5]. 

XXIV. Things went more ſmoothly with Pe. 
LAGIUS in the calt, where he enjoyed the protec- 
tion and favour of Jonx, biſhop of Jeruſalem, 
whoſe attachment to the ſentiments of Oi 
led him naturally to countenance thoſe of PExra- 
GIUS, ON account of the conformity that there 
feemed to be between theſe two ſyſtems. Under 
the ſhadow of this powerful protection, PELa: 
glos made a public profeſſion of his opinions 
and formed diſciples in ſeveral places. And 
though in the year 415, he was accuſed by ORO. 
S1US, a Spaniſh preſbyter, whom Aucusrix hal 
fent into Paleſtine for that purpoſe, before an ali 
ſembly of biſhops met at Jeruſalem, yet he wa 
diſmifled without the leaſt cenſure; and not only 
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[5] The Pelagian controverſy has been hiſtorically treated 
by many learned writers, fuch as Usurn, in his Antiquit 
Eeelef; Britanzice ; Latr ; Gtr. Vossivs; Nokis ; Gat 
IHR, in his Supplement, Oper. Y Heodoreti; JaxsexIvs in Ai 
ue; and Others, LoxGUEVat alſo, a French Jeſuit, wre 

t of the Pelagian; See the Preface to the ninth volume 
of nis Hiftoria Eccie/ie Gallicane, p. 4. After all, it mult be 
cor felled, that of all theſe learned writers none nave exhauld 
this intereſting ſubje&, or treated it with a ſufficient degree® 
impartiality. ; 

| {0, 
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by the council of Dzoſpolis|c]. 

This controverſy was brought to Rome, and re- 
ferred by CALESTIVUsS and PELAG1vus to the deci- 
on of Zostuus [d, who was raiſed to the Pon- 
ificate A. D. 417. The new Pontif, gained over 
by the ambiguous and ſeemingly orthodox con- 
ien of faith, that CALEsTIUs, who was now 
at Rome, had artfully drawn up, and alſo by the 
letters and proteſtations of PELAaG1vs, pronounced 
n favour of theſe monks, declared them ſound 


r . OS 


S 
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= 
ur che faith, and unjuſtly perſecuted by their ad- 
its erfaries. The African biſhops, with AuGusTIN 


at their head, little affected with this declaration, 
ontinued obſtinately to maintain the judgment 
hey had pronounced in this matter, and to 


ec- 
en, rengthen it by their exhortations, their letters, 
x rd their writings. Zosiuus yielded to the per- 


everance of the Africans, changed his mind, and 
ondemned, with the utmoſt ſeverity, PzLacrvs 
nd CALEsTIUS, whom he had honoured with his 
zpprobation, and covered with his protection. 
This was followed by a train of evils, which pur- 
ued theſe two monks without interruption. They 
vere condemned by'that ſame Epheſian council 
Which had launched its thunder at the head of 
Nrsrogfus: in ſhort, the Gauls, Britons, and 


[c] SeeD+ Niel, Hiſtoire du Concile de Dioſpolis, which is to 
de ſcund in the Op»/cala of that eloquent and learned Jetuit, 
ublifhed at Paris in the year 172:, in three volumes quarto. 


carl” e, was a city of Pale//ine, known in ſcripture by the 
eme of Lydaa; and the biſhop, who preſided in this council, 

G vis FULCGIUs of Coe/area, Metropolitan of Paleſtine. 

” as ty (dj To picſerve the thread of the hiſtory here, ard pre- 


'mcthe reader's being ſurpriſed to find PeLacius and C.- 
eus appealing to Rome after having been acquitted at 
$-7/p5/7s, it is neceiliry to obſerve, that, aſter the council af 
Yolpelts, theſe two monks were condemned anew, A. D. 416, 
vv the African biſhops aſſembled at Cariage, ard thoſe of 
Varia aſſembled ai Med ; upon which they appealed to 
nne, 


© Africans, 
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ſo, but was ſoon after fully acquitted of all errors e E. N T. 
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by their edicts and penal laws, demoliſhed thi 
ſect in its infancy, and ſuppreſſed it entirely be. 
fore it had acquired any tolerable degree of vigouſ 
or conſiſtence [e]. 

XXV. The unhappy diſputes about the opi. 
nions of PELACIus occaſioned, as uſually hap- 
pens, other controverſies equally prejudicial to 
the peace of the church, and the intereſts of true 
Chriſtianity. In the courſe of this diſpute, Au. 
GUSTIN had delivered his opinion, Concerning the 
neceſſity of divine grace in order to our ſalvation, an 
the decrees of God with reſpect to the future condi-W 
tions of men, without being always conſiſtent with 
himſelf, or intelligible to others. Hence certain 
monks of Adrumetum, and others, were led into 
a notion, „That God not only predeſtinated the 
ce wicked to eternal puniſhment, but alſo to the 
« guilt and tranſgreſſion for which they are pu- 
ce niſhed; and that thus both the good and bad 
ce actions of all men were determined from cter- 
cr nity by a divine decree, and fixed by an 1nvin- 
ce cible neceſlity.” Thoſe who embraced this 
opinion, were called Predeſtinarians. Avucvs 
TiN uſed his utmoſt influence and authority to 
prevent the ſpreading of this doctrine, and ex- 
plained his true ſentiments with more perſpicuity, 
that it might not be attributed to him. His &- 
forts were ſeconded by the councils of Arles and 
£ 7c;:5, in which the doctrine in queſtion was pub- 
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% See Grrarny, jo. Voss1vs, his Hiftoria Pelagiana, lib. l 
cap. lv. p. 139.3 as alſo the learned obſervations that have 
been made upon this controverſy, in the Bibliothegue Italigus, 
tom, v. p. 74. The writers on both ſides are mentioned by 
fo. Feaxc, Bunetus, in his Jagege ad Theologiam, tom. il 
1071, The learned WaLL, in his Hiftory of Infant Baptiſi, 
v0!,1, Chap. x1x. has given a conciſe and elegant account o. 
the Pelavian controverſy; an account which, though im- 
perfect in ſeveral teſpects, abounds with ſolid and uſeful 
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91 
rc! ly rejected and condemned [ f]. But we muſt © odds 
his ot omit obſerving, that the exiſtence of this Pre- pa, n, 
ve Meſtinarian ſect has been denied by many learned ——— 
our on, and looked upon as an invention of the 

emi-Pelagians, deſigned to decry the followers 

pie Avcusrin, by attributing to them unjuſtly 

ap- iris dangerous and pernicious error [g]. 
(0 XXVI. A new and different modification was $:mi-Pela- 
rue ven to the doctrine of Avevsrix by the monk 
\v-F ,c11vn, who came from the eaſt into France, 
ena erected a monaſtery near Mar/cille, Nor was 
aue the only one who attempred to fix upon a cer- 
adi. ain temperature between the errors of PzLacivs 
ind the opinions of the African oracle; ſeveral 
ain erſons embarked in this undertaking about the 
nt0 Wear 4.30, and hence aroſe a new fect, which were 

tne alled, by their adverſaries, Semi-Pelagians. 

the The opinions of this fect have been miſrepre- 
pr ented, by its enemies, upon leveral occaſions ; 

a 


uch is generally the fate of all parties in religi- 


ter- 
in- [f] See Jac. SiRmonpi Hiſtoria Prædeſtinatiana, tom. iv. 
this Pp. p. 271. Basnace Hiſtoire de PEglije, tom. i. livr, xii. 


ap. ii. p. 698. Dion, PeETAavius, Dogmat. Theol. tom. vi, 
© 2308. 174, Ke. 

lg] See GB. MavGuini Fabula Prædeſtinatiana confutata, 
vhich he ſubjoined to the ſecond tome of his learned work, 


ity, ntitled, Colletio wariorum Scriptorum qui Sæc. ix. de Predeſ- 

c . natione et (iratia ſcripſerunt. FRED. SAE, [ntroduc, 
* id Hiſtoriam Eecle tom. 1. opp. p 093. Jac. BasN AG. 
an 


ddnot, ad Praſperi Chronicon & Praf. ad Fauſtum Regien/em, 
Ot, i. Lection. Antiqu, Hen. CA 1sII, p. 315. 348. GRa- 
XET (who wrote the life of Lauxoy) obſerves, that Sic 210+n 
had ſolicited Laux O to write againſt MaucGvuir, who denied 
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ib. 1: the exiſtence of the Predeſtinarian Jet ; but that the former, 
have ; having examined the matter with care and application, adopted 
igus, 2 the ſentiment of MauGuix. The whole diſpute about the 
1 by Weilence of this ſet will, when cloſely looked into, appear 
1, u. to ve little more perhaps than a diſpute about words, It 
tiſn, may be very true, that about this time, nay, from the time 
nt of. St. Paus, certain perſons embraced the Predeſtinarian opi- 
by nions here mentioned, But there is no ſolid proof, that the 
ſe 


W abcttors of theſe opinions ever formed themſelves into a ſect. 
ee BasxacE III/. de I Epliſe, tom, i. p. 700, 

ily wad 

cvs Bf OUS 


CE N f. gus controverſies. Their doctrine, as it has ber 
Paz T II. generally explained by the learned, amounted ty 
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this: © That inward preventing grace was not ne] 
e ceſſary to form in the ſoul the frft beginnings ff 
ce true repentance and amendment; that even 
cc one was capable of producing theſe by the mer 
cc power of their natural faculties, as alſo of ex 
« erciling faith in CHRIST, and forming the pur. 
ce poles of a holy and ſincere obedience,” Bu 
they acknowledged at the ſame time, *© Tha 
« none could perſevere or aavance in that holy and 
c virtuous courſe, which they had the power fi 
« beginning, without the perpetual ſupport, and 
ce the powerful aſſiſtance of the divine grace []. 
The diſciples of AvucusTin, in Gaul, attacke 
the Semi-Pelagians with the utmoſt vehemence il 
without being able to extirpate or overcome 
them]. The doctrine of this ſect was ſo ſuite 
to the capacities of the generality of men, 6M 
conformable to the way of thinking that prevailed 
among the monaſtic orders, ſo well received amo 
the graveſt and moſt learned Grecian dacto 
that neither the zeal nor induſtry of its adverks 


we 


4 


6 


8 


t [4] The leading principles of the Semi- Pelagians wen 
the five following: 1 That God did not diſpenſe his grace n 
one more than another, in conſequence of Predeſtination, 1.“ 
an eternal and abſolute decree, but was willing to fave al 
men, if they complied with the terms of his goſpel. 2. That 
CuRIsT ded for all men. . That the grace purchaſed Wl 
Cneisr, and neceflary to ſalvation, was offered to all mn 
4. That man, before he rece:ved grace, was capable of fait 1 
and holy deſites. g. hat man born free, was conſequent! 
capable of reniting the influences of grace, or comply;zzg will 
its ſugge tions. See DAsNν Gt, Hiſteire ae Rgliſe, iom. 
livr. x11. cap. 1. p. 695, &C. | ; 

[i] J. BasNAGE, Ii. de [Eglife, tom. i. livr. x11, cap. 
H.. Liiteraire de la France, tom. ii. Pref. p. 9. Vouill 
Hier. Helagia na, Ib. V. P. 638. S810 NIA Fr! (unde! 
the fictitious name of IRtxaus VERONENSIS) De FHere/i P. 
lagiana in lame xxix. Opujcul, Scientif. An EL Calogera 
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es could: ſtop its rapid and extenſive progreſs. © F N f. 

dd to its other advantages, that neither AUGUs- Parr 11. 

iN, nor his followers, had ventured to condemn — 
in all its parts, nor to brand it as an impious 

nd pernicious hereſy. 

XXVII. This was the commencement of thoſe Various 


controverſies 


nhappy conteſts, thoſe ſubtile and perplexing concerning 
iſputes concerning grace, or the nature aud ope- &*. 
ation of that divine power, which is eſſentially 
2quired in order to ſalvation, that rent the church 
to the moſt deplorable diviſions through the 
hole courſe of the ſucceeding age, and which, 
d the deep ſorrow and regret of every true and 
enerous Chriſtian, have been continued down to 
ie preſent time. The doctrine of AvcusrTin, 
ho was of opinion that, in the work of conver- 
on and ſanctification, all was to be attributed to 
divine energy, and nothing to human agency, 
ad many followers in all ages of the church; 
ough his diſciples have never been entirely 
reed about the manner of explaining what he 
Noght upon that head [æ J. The followers of 
lsst were, however, much more numerous; 
ad his doctrine, though variouſly explained, was 
ceived in the greateſt part of the monaſtic 
hools in Gaul, from whence it ſpread itſelf far 
d wide through the European provinces. As 
the Greeks and other eaſtern Chriſtians, they 
ad embraced the Semi-Pelagian doctrine before 
W-53:4ax, and ſtill adhere firmly to it. The ge- 
or 2ality of Chriſtians looked upon the opinions of 
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e] It is well known that the Janſeniſts and Jeſuits both 
ead the authority of St. AUGUST :N, in behalf of their op- 
bite ſyſtem with reſpect to predeſtination and grace, This 
otty dectrine has exerciſed ſeverely the pretended infallibi- 
y of the popes, and expoſed it to the laughter of the wiſe 
pon many occaiions; and the famous Bi Urnigen;tus, which 
late years has made ſuch noiſe, ſet Cuewiar XI, in di- 
oppoſition with ſeveral of the moſt celebrated Roman pou- 
. Which are we to believe? 
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CENT. PtLactvs as daring and preſumptuous; and eve 


Paxr 11, to thoſe who adopted them in ſecrer, they api 
— — peared too free and too far removed from the ng. Y 


tions commonly received, to render the publ. 
profeſſion of them adviſeable and prudent. CerM 
tain however it is, that in all ages of the churciiff 
there have been ſeveral perſons, who, in confor 
mity with the doctrine attributed to this heretic 
have believed mankind endowed with a rat 
power of paying to the divine laws a perfect vi 
dience. 
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CHAPTER. I. 


oncerning the proſperous events which happened 10 
the church during this century. 


HE zeal of the biſhops of Conſtantino- 

ple, ſeconded by the protection and © e 
nftuence of the Grecian emperors, increaſed Pans rT . 
Fe number of Chriſtians in the eaſt, and porn 
Iontributed to the converſion of ſome barba- of the Chril- 
ous nations, of thoſe, particularly, who lived gn be 
pon the borders of the Euxine ſea, as appears by c.* 

Wc moſt authentic records of Grecian hiſtory. 

mong theſe nations were the Abaſgi, who inha- 

Wired the country lying between the coaſts of the 

uxine ſea, and mount Caucaſus, and who em- 

Praced Chriſtianity under the reign of Jus71- 
Hanſa]; the Heruli, who dwelt beyond the Da- 

We, and who were converted under the ſame 

Reign [%]; as alſo the Alans, Lazi, and Zani, 

ith other uncivilized countries, whole ſituation, 

t this time, is only known by vague and imper- 


EE CO Cds r En Ii a a OLE er at mug ace Snath 


[4] PRocopivs, De Bello Gothico, lib. iv, cap. iti, Le 
lx, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. i, p. 1351, 
[4] PRocor ius, I. c. lib, ii. cap. xiv. 
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© 830: 7+ ET conjectures. Theſe converſions, indeed 
Paxr 1, however pompouſly they may ſound, were ex. 
— tremely ſuperficial and imperfect, as we lean 
from the moſt credible accounts that have bee 
given of them. All that was required of the: 
darkened nations amounted to an oral profeſſion 
of their faith in CHRIST, to their abſtaining fron 
ſacrificing to the gods, and their committing toi 
memory certain forms of doctrine ; while lit: 
care was taken to enrich their minds with piowii 
ſentiments, or to cultivate in their hearts vir 
tuous affections. So that, even after their co 
verſion to Chriſtianity, they retained their prin 
tive ferocity and ſavage manners, and continue 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves by the moſt horrid a 
of cruelty and rapine, and the practice of all ſoil 
of wickedneſs. In the greateſt part of the Gre 
cian provinces, and even in the capital of th 
eaſtern empire, there were ſtill multitudes wh 
preſerved a ſecret attachment to the Pagan reli 
gion. Of theſe vaſt numbers were brought ov 
to Chriſtianity, under the reign of Jost 
by the miniſterial labours of Joan, biſhop of 
Aa [e]. 1 
II. In the weſtern parts, Remicivs, or Ren 
biſhop of Kheims, who is commonly called 1 
apoſtle of the Gauls, ſignalized his zeal in the con 
verſion of thoſe who {till adhered to the ancien 
ſuperſtitions{d}; and his ſucceſs was conſider 
ble, particularly after that auſpicious period, 
when CLovis, king of the Franks, embraced ti 
golpel, | 
In Britain, ſeveral circumſtances concurred td 
favour the propagation of Chriſt:anity, ER 
BERT, king of Kent, and the moſt conſidei 


e] Jos. Stu. AssgMA NN us. Biblioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. i 
p. 85. = 
14 Hiftaire Litteraire de la France, tom. ili. p. 153. 
abk 


0 


% 
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a | 


ble of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs, among © E N T. 


nom that iſland was at this time divided, mar- pazr 1. 


BD eis, towards the concluſion of this century. 
("his princeſs, partly by her own influence, and 
1008 artly by the pious efforts of the clergy, who fol- 
ona 


ind of ETHELBERT, a certain inclination to the 
hriſtian religion. While the king was in this 
vourable diſpoſition, GRECORY the GREAT 
ent into Britain, A. D. 596, forty BenediCtine 
onks, with AucGusTIN at their head [e], in 
aer to bring to perfection what the pious 
Wuccn had fo happily begun. This monk, ſe- 


wel 

ach onded by the zeal and aſſiſtance of BzrTHa, 
(orMonverted the king, and the greateſt part of the 
LrefWhabitants of Kent, and laid anew the founda- 
the ons of the Britiſh church [/]. 

Wa The labours of CoLumsas, an Iriſh monk, 
rel ere attended with ſucceſs among the Picts and 


owe ots, many of whom embraced the goſpel of 
TINS + 2157 [I. 

ln Germany, the Bohemians, Thuringians, and 
i, arc ſaid to have abandoned, in this century, 
LM eir ancient ſuperſtitions [b], and to have re- 
| 7:48 
coil 
\cieni 
der 
erioch 


>4 th 


le] This Britiſh apoſtle was prior of the monaſtery of 
ANDREW, of the order of St. Benebicr, at Rome, Af- 
his arrival in Exg/and, he converted the heathen temples 
o places of Chrittian worſhip, erected Chrift. church into a 
thedral, opened a ſeminary of learning, founded the abbey 
dt. AUGUsTIN, received epiſcopal ordination from the pri- 
e of Ales, was inveſted by Pope GrtEcory with power 
er all the Britiſh biſhops and Saxon prelates, and was the 
red archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
THEY] Beos, Hiftor, Eccle/, Gentis Anglor. lib. i. cap. xxiii. 
ide: edit. Chifleti. Rayin's Hifory of England, Acta Sarc- 
+ tom, 11, Februar. p. 470. 
Nl Bros, Hifor, Eecleſ. lib. iii, cap. iv. p. 134. 
tom. MI“! Hes. Cas Lefion. Antique, tom, iii. part II. 
208. AVENTINUS, Annal. Boiorum, 
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places, 
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appears extremely doubtful to many. 


All thele converſions and ſacred exploits wil 4 
loſe much of their importance in the eſteem iff 
ſuch, as examine with attention the accouniii 
which have been given of them by the writers fi 
For by theſe a 
counts it appears, that the converted nation 
now mentioned, retained a great part of ther 
former impiety, ſuperſtition, and licentiouſnel, 
and that, attached to Ca IiSFH by a mere outwarlil 
and nominal profeſſion, they, in effect, renounce 
the purity of his doctrine, and the authority dM 
his goſpel, by their flagitious lives, and the ſu 
perſtitious and idolatrous rites and inſtitution 


this and the ſucceeding ages. 


which they continued to obſerve[7]. 


III. A vaſt multitude of Jews, converted ti 
Chriſtianity in ſeveral places, were added to ti 
church during the courſe of this century. Man 
in the eaſt, particularly the inhabitants of Boris 
a city of Libya, were brought over to the truti 
by the perſuaſion and influence of the emperaii 
In the weſt, the zeal and auth 
rity of the Gallic and Spaniſh monarchs, the e 
forts of GrEGory the Grear, and the labours dM 
Avrrus biſhop of Vienne, engaged numbers uM 
that blinded nation to receive the goſpel. It mul 


JusrIxIAN ILT]. 


however, be acknowledged, that of theſe con 


verſions the greateſt part were owing to the lib 
rality of Chriſtian princes, or to the fear of pu 
niſhment, rather than to the force of argumen 


[] This is ingenuouſly confeſſed by the Benedictine menks 5 


in the Hliſtoire Lilteraire de la France, tom. iii. Introduc, p. 


% 


11.1%, See alſo the orders given to the Anglo-Saxons Wl 


GREecGoryY the Gaear, in his Zp:i/2. lib. xi. Ixxvi. p. 1176 


tom. li. opp. edit. Benedict. where we find him permitting 9 
them to ſacrifice to the ſaints, on their reſpeciive holidays, - * 
See ay 


victims which they had formerly offered to the gods. 
Wil x1Ns's Concilia Magnæ Britannie, tom. i. p. 18. 
% PRoCoruus, De EAificiis Jaſtiniani, lib. vi. Caps Us 
| 0 
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or to the love of truth. In Gaul, the Jews were e EN T. 
compelled by CHiLDERIC to receive the ordinance pA 1. 
of baptiſm; and the ſame deſpotic method of 
converting was practiſed in Spain[/]. This me- 
thod, however, was entirely diſapproved by Ga- 

cory the GREAT, who, though extremely ſevere 

upon the heretics, would ſuffer no violence to be 

offered to the Jews [i]. | 
w. If credit is to be given to the writers of Theme. 
: - a 5 cles of this 
W:his century, the converſion of theſe uncivilized century, 
Wnations to Chriſtianity was principally effected by 

ce prodigies and miracles which the heralds of 

che goſpel were enabled to work in its behalt. 

gut the conduct of the converted nations is ſuf- 
fcient to invalidate the force of theſe teflimo- 

ies: for certainly had ſuch miracles been wrought 

mong them, their lives would have been more 

ſuitable to their profeſſion, and their attachment 


121 and obedience to the doctrines and laws of the 
ru: oſpel more ſtedfaſt and exemplary than they ap- 
derm pear to have been, Beſides, as we have already 
cho ad occaſion to obſerve, in abandoning their 
e ef. 0cient ſuperſtitions, the greateſt part of them 


vere more influenced by the example and autho- 
ty of their princes, than by force of argument, 
dr the power of a rational conviction. And, in- 
eed, if we conſider the wretched manner in 
lich many of the firſt Chriſtian miſſionaries per- 
ormed the folemn taſk they had undertaken, we 
Wall perceive that they wanted not many argu- 
Wnents to enforce the doctrines they taught, and 
© diſcipline they recommended; for they requir- 
d nothing of theſe barbarous people that was 


b 5 * 3 LIT, en he cafe {3 HY. 
FFF. OT w- ORF 7 * 


[!] Gzro, Turow, Hiſtor. Francer. lib. vi. cap. xvii. 
AUNOLUS, De weteri mere baptizandi Fudens et infideles, cap. i. 
* 702. 704. tom. ii. part II. opp. 

[m] See his Fp:/lles, book i, ep. xIvii. tom. ii. Opp. p. 541. 
It, Benedict, particularly thoſe which he wrote to Vireot- 
us of Arles, Tw:coborvs of Mar/ciller, and Pere of Tar- 
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difficult to be performed, or that laid any re- 
markable reſtraint upon their appetites and paſ- 
ſions. The principal injunctions they impoſed 
upon theſe rude proſelytes were, that they ſhould 
get by heart certain ſummaries of doctrine, and 
pay to the images of CHRIST and the ſaints the 
fame religious tervices which they had formerly 
offered to the ſtatues of the gods. Nor were 
they at all delicate or {ſcrupulous in chuſing the 
means of eſtabliſhing their credit ; for they look- 
ed upon it as lawful, nay even meritorious, to 
deceive an ignorant and inattentive multitude, by 
repreſenting to them, as prodigies, things that 
were merely natural, as we learn from the moſt 
authentic records of theſe times. 


CHAP. I. 


Concerning the calamitous events which happened to 
the church during this century. 


I HOUGH the abjuration of Paganiſm 

was, by the imperial laws, made a ne- 
ceſſary ſtep to preferment, and to the exerciſing 
all public offices; yet ſeveral perſons, reputed 
for their erudition and gravity of manners, per- 
ſiſted in their adherence to the ancient ſuperſti- 
tion. TrIBONIAN, the famous compiler of the 
Roman law, 1s thought, by ſome, to have been 
2mong the number of thoſe who continued in 
their prejudices againſt the Chriſtian religion; 
and ſuch alſo, in the opinion of many, was the 
caſe of PRocorius the celebrated hiſtorian, It 
is at leaſt undoubtedly certain, that AGaTHIAs, 
who was an eminent lawyer at Smyrna, and who 
had alſo acquired a conſiderable reputation as an 
hiſtorical writer, perſevered in his attachment to 
the Pagan worſhip. Theſe illuſtrious Gentiles 


were 
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W were exempted from the ſeverities which were © , f. 
employed frequently to engage the lower orders pas 1, 
co abandon the ſervice of the gods. The rigour 
ot the laws, as it uſually happens in human life, 
ell only upon thoſe who had neither rank, for- 
tune, nor court-favour to ward off their execu- 
tion. 
I. Surpriſed as we may be at the protection 22 
granted to the perſons now mentioned, and that Cris. 

Nat a time when the goſpel was, in many inſtances, »ity. 
Wpropagated by unchriſtian methods; it will ap- 

Wpcar ſtill more aſtoniſhing, that the Platonic phi- 

WW oſophers, whoſe oppoſition to Chriſtianity was 
Wuniverſally known, ſhould be permitted, in Greece 

Ind Egypt, to teach publicly the tenets of their 

ect, which were ablolutely incompatible with 

he doctrines of the goſpel. Theſe doctors indeed 
Iffected, generally ſpeaking, a high degree of 
Wnoderation and prudence, and, for the molt part, 
Wnodified their expreſſions in ſuch a manner, as to 

ive to the Pagan ſyſtem an evangelical aſpect, 
Extremely adapted to deceive the unwary, as the 
Examples of CHxaLcipivs [A] and ALEXANDER of 


le- . 
1 Lycopolis 
ed = > [-] The religion of Cualcibius has been much diſ- 
e rted among the learned. Cave ſeems inclined to rank him 
ti-mong the Chriſtian writers, though he expreſſes ſome uncer- 
he ainty about the matter. Hur, G. J. Voss1vs, Fapricivs, 
N 5 nd BeausopRe, decide with ſomewhat more aſſurance that 
15 encibius was a Chriſtian, Some learned men have main- 
in x ained, on the contrary, that many things in the writings of 
n; Ws ſage intitle him to a place among the Pagan philoſophers. 
he il Dur learned author, in his notes to his Latin tranſlation of 
1 owosru's Intellectual Syſſem, and in a Diſſertation de tur- 


ala per recentieres Platonicos Eccleſia, lays down an hypotheſis, 
dich holds the middle way between theſe two extremes. He 
of opinion, that Chaleldius neither rejected nor em- 
raced the whole ſyſtem of the Chriſtian doctrine, but ſelected 


0 ut of the religion of Jesus and the tenets of Pl Aro, a body 
o BM divinity, in which however Platoniſm was predominant ; 
les that te was one of thoſe Syncretiſt or Eclectic philoſo- 
ere H 3 phers, 
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vi. 3 
Parr 1, however were leſs modeſt, nay, carried their au- 


— dacious efforts againſt Chriſtianity ſo far as to re- 
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Lycopolis abundantly teſtify [o]. Some of them 


vile it publicly. Damascivs, in the life of Iso- 
DPoRUs, and in other places, caſts upon the 
Chriſtians the moſt ignominious aſperſions | p]; 
SIMPLICIUS, in his illuſtrations of the Ariſtotelian 
philoſophy, throws out ſeveral malignant inſinu- 


phers, who abounded in the fourth and fifth centuries, and 
who attempted the uniting Paganiſm and Chriſtianity into one 
motley ſyſtem. This account of the matter, however, ap- 
pears too vague to the celebrated author of the Critical Hiſtory 
of Philoſophy, M. Bxucktk, This excellent writer agrees 
with Dr. Moshzlu in this, that CuAlcipius followed the 
motley method of the ecleCtic Platoniſts, but does not ſee any 
thing in this inconſiſtent with his having publicly proſeſſed the 
Chriſtian religion. For the queſtion is not, whether this phi- 
loſopher was a ſound and orthodox Chriſtiag, which M. 
Baucker denies him to have been, but wheiher he had aban- 
doned the Pagan rites, and made a public proſeſſion of Chri- 
ſtianity; and this our philoſophical hiſtorian looks upon as 
evident, For though, in the commentary upon PLaTo's Ji. 
meus, CHarcipivs teaches ſeveral doctrines that ſeem to 
ſtrike at the foundations of our holy religion, yet the ſame 
may be ſaid of Oki EN, CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, ARNO- 
Blus, and others, who are, nevertheleſs, reckoned among 
the profeſſors of Chriſtianity. The reader will find a molt 
excellent view of the different opinions concerning the religion 
of CHarcipivs, in the Hifteria Critica Philaſophiæ Bruck ER, 
tom. iii. p. 47 2—485. The truth of the matter ſeems to be 
this, that the Eclectics, before Chriſtianity became the reli- 
gion of the ſtate, enriched their ſyſtem from the goſpel, but 
ranged themſelves under the ſtandards of PLarTo ; and that 
they. repaired to thoſe of CURISF, without any conſiderable 
change of their ſyſtem, when the examples and authority of 
the emperors rendered the profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion 
a matter of prudence, as well as its own excellence rendered 
it moſt juſtly a matter of choice. 

lo] ALEXANDER wrote a treatiſe againſt the Manichz- 
ans, which is publiſhed by ComBeF1s, in the ſecond tome of 
his Auctor. Noviſſ, Biblioth. PP, Pnorius, ComBeris, and 
our learned Cave looked upon ALEXANDER as a proſelyte to 
Chriſtianity. * But BravsoBre has demonſtrated the contrary. 
See Hiftoire de Manicheiſme, part Il. Diſccurs Preliminairt, 

13. p 236. 8 | 
' ( p] 8 s, Bibliotbecæ Cod. ccxlii. p. 1027. 
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tions againſt the doctrines of the goſpel ; and the © 1 an 
picheiremato of Paocl us, written expreſsly againſt par 1. 
he diſciples of Jesus, were univerſally read, and — 
ere, on that account, accurately refuted by 

WP :::.oroxus [z]. All this ſhews, that many of 

e magiſtrates, who were witneſſes of theſe ca- 
unious attempts againſt the goſpel, were not 

WD much Chriſtians in reality, as in appearance; 
aerwiſe they would not have permitted the 
anders of theſe licentious revilers to paſs with- 

ut correction or reſtraint, 

III. Notwithſtanding the extenſive progreſs of The fof- 

e goſpel, the Chriſtians, even in this century, ines of 


. . the Chrifti- 
ffered grievoully, in ſeveral places, from the as in fere- 


ny i 5 6 
be vage cruelty and bitterneſs of their enemies. In ral places. 
1 lain, the Anglo-Saxons, who were maſters of 


at kingdom, involved a multitude of its ancient 
habitants, who proſeſſed Chriſtianity, in the 
zepeſt diſtreſſes, and tormented them with all 
at variety of ſuffering, which the injurious and 
alignant ſpirit of perſecution could invent []. 


ame x W, , , 

vo he Huns, in their irruption into Thrace, Greece, 
ong d the other provinces, during the reign of Jus- 
no 


WixNiaN, treated the Chriſtians with great barba- 
Wy; not ſo much, perhaps, from an averſion to 
W iriſtianity, as from an hoſtile ſpirit of hatred 
Wainſt the Greeks, and a deſire of overturning 
d deſtroying their empire. The face of affairs 
as totally changed in /zaly, about the middle of 
is century, by a grand revolution which hap- 
gin ned under the reign of JusTinian I, This 
peror, by the arms of Narses, overturned the 


che- ngdom of the Oſtrogoths, which had ſubſiſted 
ne N nety years; and ſubdued all Hay under his do- 
an nion. The ſtate of things, however, which 


is revolution introduced, was not of a very long 


150 See J. A. Fa BJ Fiblictheca Græca, vol, iii. p. 522. 
; ] Ussz&1 Index Chronol. Antiquit. Eccigſ. Britann. ſub- 
10118 u ad A. Dy1ll. p. 1123. | 
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c 3 T. duration; for the Lombards, a fierce and war. 

Paxr 1, like people, headed by ALBOINus their king, and 

joined by ſeveral other German nations, iſſued i 
forth from Pannonia, in the year 368, under the 
reign of JusTiN, invaded Jtaly; and, having i 
made themſelves maſters of the whole country, 
except Reme and Ravenna, erected a new kingdom 
at Ticinum. Under theſe new tyrants, who, to 
the natural ferocity of their characters, added u 
averſion to the religion of Ixsus, the Chriſtians, 
in the beginning, endured calamities of ever; 
kind. But the fury of theſe ſavage uſurpers gra- 
dually ſubſided ; and their manners contracted, 
from time to time, a milder character. AvTaa- 
rIs, the third monarch of the Lombards, em- 
braced Chriſtianity, as it was profeſſed by thei 
Arians, in the year 587. But his ſucceſſor Ac 
LULF, who married his widow THEUDELInDaW 
was perſuaded, by that princeſs, to abandon Ar- 
aniſm, and to adopt the tenets of the Nicene Ca- 
tholics [5]. = 

But the calamities of the Chriſtians, in all other 

countries, were light and inconſiderable in com- 
pariſon of thoſe which they ſuffered in Per/ia under 
Cuoskoxs, the inhuman monarch of that nation. 
This monſter of impiety aimed his audacious and 
deſperate efforts againſt heaven itſelf; for he pub-Wi 
licly declared, that he would make war not only 
upon JUSTINIAN, but alſo upon the God of thi 
Chriſtians; and, in conſequence of this blaſphe-Wi 
mous menace, he vented his rage againſt the fol: 
lowers of Jesus in the moſt barbarous mannes 
and put multitudes of them to the moſt cruel and 
ignominious deaths [7], 3 | 
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[s] Paur. Diacon. De geſtis Longobardorum, lib. ii. cap. ii 
xXxvii. p. 219. 231. edit, Lindenbrogii. Mus ATOEKII A115 
Iraliæ, tom. i. p. 14. tom. Ul, P. 297. GIAN NONE, Hiſtau. H 
de Naples, tom. i. p 392. | | a 
| * PRoco rive, De bello Perſico, lib. ii. cap. xxvi. 
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an 
ans, MConcerning the ſtate of letters and philoſophy during 
very this century, 
OE * . 
ted, HE incurſions of the barbarous nations into C E N T, 


the greateſt part of the weſtern provinces, þ, ke II. 


os 
em-. ere extremely prejudicial to the intereſts of ——— 
Wcarning and philoſophy, as muſt be known to all ders is 


ho have any acquaintance with the hiſtory of the wet, 
Wheſe unhappy times. During theſe tumultuous 
-eenes of deſolation and horror, the liberal arts 


C. nd ſciences would have been totally extinguiſhed, 
ad they not found a place of refuge, ſuch as it 
ther Was, among the biſhops and the monaſtic orders. 
OM: ere they aſſembled their ſcattered remains, and 
nde: eceived a degree of culture which juſt ſerved to 
tion. Meep them from periſhing. Thoſe churches, 
and rhich were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Cathe- 
pub -s, had ſchools erected under their juriſdiction, 
onen which the biſhop, or a certain perſon appointed 
they him, inſtructed the youth in the ſeven liberal 
phe· , as a preparatory introduction to the ſtudy of 
fol. he ſcriptures [4]. Perſons of both ſexes, who 


ad devoted themſelves to the monaſtic life, were 
dbliged, by the founders of their reſpective or- 
lers, to employ daily a certain portion of their 
time in reading the ancient doctors of the church, 


\ (] FieuRY, Diſcours fur IH. gr Ecelef. depuis Pan Goo, 
* F 21. p. 56, tom. xiii. de Hiſtoire Eccleſ. — Hiftoire 

"as de la France, tom. iii. Fate. $ 32. p. 12. Herm. Con- 

KING antiguit. Academica, p. 66—167. edit. Heummann. 
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CENT. whoſe writings were looked upon as the rich re. 

Parr II. pertories of celeſtial wiſdom, in which all the 

— treaſures of theology were centered [5]. Hence 
libraries were formed in all the monaſteries, and 
the pious and learned productions of the Chriſtian 
and other writers were copied and diſperſed by 
the diligence of tranſcribers appointed for thai 
purpoſe, who were generally ſuch monks as, by 
weakneſs of conſtitution or other bodily infirmi- 
ries, were rendered incapable of harder labour, 
To theſe eſtabliſhments we owe the preſervation 
and poſſeſſion of all the ancient authors ſacred and 
profane, who eſcaped, in this manner, the ſavage 
fury of Gothic ignorance, and are happily cranſ- 
mitted to our times. It is allo to be obſerved, 
that, beſides the ſchools that belonged to the ca- 
thedrals, there were others opened in the mo- 
naſteries, in which the youth, who were ſet apart 
for the monaſtic life, were inſtructed by the ab- 
bot, or ſome of his eccleſiaſtics, in the arts and 
{ciences | c]. 


The ſei- IT. But theſe inſtitutions and eſtabliſhments, 
taucht v-ry however laudable, did not produce ſuch happy 
iwperieQly, effects as might have been expected from them. 
For not to ſpeak of the indolence of certain ab- 
bots and biſhops, who neglected entirely the du- 
ties of their ſtations, nor of the bitter averſion 
which others diſcovered towards every ſort of 
learning and erudition, which they conſidered as 


pernicious to the progreſs of piety [4]; not to 
ſpeak 
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[3] Bexevicr, Arx1axEnss Concordia Regularum, lib. ii. 
p. 55. 64. 75. 77. 80, 100. lib. iii. p. 16-4, &c, edit. 


Hug. Menardi. Jo. Mair Lon, Pref. ad Sac. i. Actor. SS. 
* Bened. p. 44. 


BeNSEDIC I. Concord. Reg, lib. ii. p. 232. MaBiLLON, 
Ader. SS. Ord. Bened. tom. 1. p. 314. 

[4] GreGoRy the GREAT is ſaid to have been of this num- 
ber, and to have ordered a multitude of the productions of 
Pagan writers, and among others Livy's R:man Hiſtory, to be 

committed 
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tes affected, and which they injudiciouſly con- 
unded with Chriſtian ſimplicity [e]; even thoſe 
ho applied themſelves to the ſtudy and propa- 
ation of the ſciences, were, for the moſt part, 
tremely unſkilful and illiterate; and the branches 
learning taught in the ſchools, were incon- 
derable both as to their quality and their num- 
r[f]. Greek literature was almoſt every 
here neglected ; and thoſe who, by profeſſion, 
d devoted themſelves to the culture of Latin 
udition, ſpent their time and labour in gram- 
atical ſubtilties and quibbles, as the pedantic 
amples of Is:DpoRus and Càassiopos us abun- 
zntly ſhew. Eloquence was degraded into a 
zetorical bombaſt, a noiſy kind of declamation, 
hich was compoſed of motley and frigid allego- 
es and barbarous terms, as may even appear 
om ſeveral parts of the writings of thoſe ſuperior 
niuſes who ſurpaſſed their cotemporaries in 
eciſion and elegance, ſuch as BoxrHius, Cas- 
opokRus, ENNoDIus, and others. As to the 
her liberal arts, they ſhared the common cala- 
Wity ; and, as they were now cultivated, had no- 
Wing very liberal or elegant 1n their appearance, 
Wnliſting entirely in a few dry rules, which, in- 
ad of a complete and finiſhed ſyſtem, produced 
Wy a ghaſtly and lifeleſs ſkeleton. 
III. Philoſophy fared till worſe than litera- 
Pre: for it was entirely baniſhed from all the ſe- 
inaries which were under the inſpection and go- 
inment of the eccleſiaſtical order. The greateſt 
art of theſe zealots looked upon the ſtudy of 
iloſophy not only as uſeleſs, but even perni- 


J h · » 


mmitted to the flames. See GaBRIELI LI & ox, Singularites 
cor, et Litter. tom. i. p. 166. 

[e ManiLLon, Pref. ad Sec. i. Benedicb. p. 46. 

J See M. Aus. Cas$1000R1 Liber de ſeptem Diſciplinis, 
Dich is extant among his works. 
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cious to thoſe who had dedicated themſelves i 
the ſervice of religion. The moſt eminent, ny 
almoſt the only Latin philoſopher of this age, wx 
the celebrated Bok THS, privy counſellor tf 
THeoporic, king of the Oſtrogoths in a 
This illuſtrious ſenator had embraced the Pl 
tonic philoſophy [ g], but approved alſo, as wi 
uſual among the modern Platonics, the doctriniM 
of ARISTOTLE, and illuſtrated it in his writing 
And it was undoubtedly owing to the diligene 
and zeal with which he explained and recon-Wi 
mended the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, that it aro: 
now among the Latins to a higher degree of cre-. 
dit than it had hitherto enjoyed. 3 

IV. The ſtate of the liberal arts among the 
Greeks was, in ſeveral places, much more flou-Wi 
riſning than that in which we have left them 
among the Latins; and the emperors raiſed and 
nouriſhed a ſpirit of literary emulation, by the 
noble rewards and the diſtinguiſhed honour 
which they attached to the purſuit of all the vari- 
ous branches of learning [5]. It is, however, 
certain, that notwithſtanding theſe encourage 
ments, the ſciences were cultivated with leſs ar- 
dour, and men of learning and genius were let: 
numerous than in the preceding century. 

In the beginning of this, the modern Platonics 
maintained as yet their credit, and their philo- 
ſophy was in vogue. The Alexandrian and Athe- 
nian ſchools flouriſhed, under the direction of 
Dauascius, Is1porus, SIMPLICIUS, EULAMIUS, 
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[g] This will appear evident to ſuch as, with a competent 
knowledge of modern Platoniſm, read attentively the books of 
BozTIus, De con/olatione, &c, See alſo, on this ſubject, Re- 
NAT, VALL. p. 10. 50. HolsTENIUs in vita Perphyrii, p. 7: 
edit. Cantabr. See alſo Mascov. Hiftor. Germanor. tom. ii. 

. 102. 
l [4] See the Codex Theodoſ. tom. ii. lib. vi. p. 113. Hsu. 
Cox Rix GIiUs, De fludiis urbis Reme et Conſtantiuop. in a Diſ- 
ſertation ſubjoined to his Axtiguitates Academicæ. 
HER MIAS, 
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tr when the emperor JusrixiAx, by a particu- 
e dict, prohibited the teaching philoſophy at 
„s] (which edict, no doubt, was levelled 
the modern Platoniſm already mentioned), and 
hen his reſentment began to flame out againſt 
Wo who refuſed to abandon the Pagan 
Worſhip, then all theſe celebrated philoſophers 
Wok refuge among the Perſians, who were, at 
Wat time, the enemies of Rome [&#]. They, in- 
ed, returned from their voluntary exile, when 
Wc peace was concluded between the Perſians 
"Wd the Romans A. D. 533 [/]; but they could 
tel ver recover their former credit, and they gra- 
ally diſappeared in the public ſchools and ſe- 
Winaries of learning, which ceaſed, at length, to 
under their direction. 
Thus expired that famous ſect, which was di- 
Wnguiſhed by the title of the Modern or Later 
atonic; and which, for a ſeries of ages, had 
oduced ſuch diviſions and tumults in the Chri- 
Wan church, and been, in other reſpects, preju- 
Wc:al to the intereſts and progreſs of the goſpel, 
W was ſucceeded by the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, 
ich aroſe imperceptibly out of its obſcurity, 
d was placed in an advantageous light by the 
Wulſtrations of the learned; but eſpecially and 


b. incipally by the celebrated commentaries of 

_ OT And, indeed, the knowledge of 

LY W's philoſophy was neceſſary for the Greeks ; 
a 


[ij] JonaN NHS MaLELa, Hiforia Chronica, part II. p. 187. 
it. Oxon. Another teſtimony concerning this matter is cited 


INNUS, ad Procopii Hiſter. Arcanam, Cap. xxvi. p. 377. edit. 
net, 0 | 

[4] AcaTrwas, De rebus Fuſtiniani, lib. ii. p. 49. edit, 
net. tom. 11, Corpor, Byxant. | 

See Wess krise Ob/ervar, Variar. lib. i. cap. Xvill. 
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raMias, PRISCIANUS, and others, who were © 8.9 Te 
aced on the higheſt ſummit of literary glory. PAY ll, 
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m a certain Chronicle, not yet publiſhed, by Nic, Ate- 
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drew the ſubtilties with which they endeavouret b 3 
to overwhelm the abettors of the Epheſian a 


Chalcedonian councils. | 
ln the eat, V. The Neſtorians and Monophyſites, vhs 


* 
N - Y 3 
"3, * * 
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bs 
7 11 n M 
lived in the eaſt, turned equally their eyes toward 
ARISTOTLE, and, in order to train their reſpec 


tive followers to the field of controverſy, and arn 
them with the ſubtilties of a contentious logic 
tranſlated the principal books of that deep phile.ſ 
ſopher into their native languages. SERG1vs, ii 
Monophyſite and philoſopher, tranſlated the boo 
of ARISTOTLE into Syriac [m]. Us Axfus, a Sl 
rian, propagated the doctrines of this philoſopher 
in Perſia; and diſpoſed in their favour Cnosror il 
the monarch of that nation, who became a zeal 
ous abettor of the peripatetic ſyſtem |]. Th 
ſame prince received from one of the Neſtoria 
faction (which, after having procured the excl 
ſion of the Greeks, triumphed at this time unn 
valled in Per/ia) a tranſlation of the Stagirite int 
the Perſian language [o]. 

It is, however, to be obſerved, that among 
theſe eaſtern Chriſtians there were ſome who re-M 
jected both the Platonic and Ariſtotelian doc 
trines; and, unwilling to be obliged to other 
for their philoſophical knowledge, invented ſy 
tems of their own, which were inexpreſſibly ch. 
merical and pregnant with abſurdities. Of ti 
claſs of original philoſophers was CosMas, a Net 
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Cn] Georc:us ArBuULPHARAIUS, Hiftoria Dyna/liar. pub 
liſned by Dr. Pocock, p. 94. 172. 8 

[z] See AcaTHIas, De rebus Fuftiniani, lib. ii. p. 
That Uzaxivus made uſe of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy in ib 
Eutychian controverſy, is evident even from this ſingle circum 
ſtance, that AGaTHIAS repreſents him diſputing concerning tif 
palſibility and immiſcibility of God ( r mabyrdy xa atuyxuro) 

ſ9] AGATHIAS, |. c. lib. ii. p. 48. edit. Venet. 
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torian, commonly called Indicopleuſtes, whoſe © ok 7. 
doctrines are extremely ſingular, and reſemble v n. 
more the notions of the Orientals than the opi- 


ical 
an 


* nions of the Greeks [| p]. Such alſo was the wri- 

" ter, from whoſe Expoſition of the Oftateuch, Pno- 

* rios has drawn ſeveral citations [2]. 

al Ls — 

dec 

arm CHAP. Il. 

010.0 : 3 

Yo Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the church. 

's, 1 

«I HE external form of church government digte, be- 
| . , e 

0. continued without any remarkable altera- þ;mops of 


phe 1 tion during the courſe of this century. But the A 
0: ops of Reme and Conſtantinople, who were con- gl. 
Je. idered as the moſt eminent and principal rulers 
Tf the Chriſtian church, were engaged in perpe- 
ori tual diſputes about the extent and limits of their 
chu </pettive juriſdictions, and ſeemed both to aſpire 
unt t the ſupreme authority in eccleſiaſtical matters. 
zu he biſhop of Conſtantinople not only claimed an 
WW nivalled ſovereignty over the eaſtern churches, 
nor alſo maintained, that his church was, in point 
0 1. df dignity, no way inferior to that of Rome. The 
doe, oman pontifs beheld, with impatience, theſe 
Wor Jly pretenfions, and warmly aſſerted the pre- 


hen ©: ; 

1 0 ninence of their church, and its undoubted ſu— 
ch. derlority over that of Constantinople. Ga EGORY 
f thi he Ge EAT diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this violent 


Nel eonteſt; and the following event furniſned him 
ich an opportunity of exerting his zeal. In the 
ear 588, Joun biſhop of Conſtantinople, ſurnamed 
e FasTer, on account of his extraordinary ab- 
tinence and auſterity, aſſembled, by his own au- 


. pub 
p. 4h, 


in ie 
circun- 
ing tht 
xv 


[2] Bravary Dt MoxTravcon, Prafat. ad Co/mam, p. 
* tom. ii. Collectionis nova patrum Grecorum, 
[7] £:3/jerh, Coaic. xxxvi. P. 22, 23. | : 
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C EN T. thority, a council at Conſtantinople, to inqui 
pA 1 11, into an accuſation brought againſt PETER patri.M 


r 


continued to aſſume the title in queſtion, thougi 


ſertatio de titulo Oecumenicut, in the Tempe Helvetica, tom. i. 
P. $9» 
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arch of Antioch; and, upon this occaſion, aſſume 
the title of ecumenical, or univerſal biſhop Ir. 
Now, although this title had been formerly en- 
joyed by the biſhops of Conſtantinople, and wall 
alſo ſuſceptible of an interpretation that might 
have prevented its giving umbrage or offence u 
any [5], yet GrEGory ſuſpected, both from the 
time and the occaſion of Jonx's renewing hi 
claim to it, that he was aiming at a ſupremacy 
over all the Chriſtian churches; and therefore h 
oppoſed his claim in the moſt vigorous manner, 
in letters to that purpoſe addreſſed to the em- 
peror, and to ſuch perſons as he judged propel 
to ſecond his oppoſition. But all his efforts wer 
without effect; and the biſhops of Conſtantine: 


not in the ſenſe in which it had alarmed the R- 
man pontif [z]. | 


{7 [r] We cannot avoid taking notice of ſome miſtaks Wl 
which have ſlipped from the pen of Dr. Mos ue iu in his 1 
ration of this event. Fir/?, The council here mentioned daf 
held under the pontificate of PeLaGivs II. and not of GA. 
GORY the GRFAT, who was not choſen biſhop of Rome befor 
A. D. 590. Secondly, The perſon accuſed before this council 
was not PETER, but Gatcory biſhop of Antioch. Thiri 
It does not appear that the council was ſummoned by Jul 
of Con/lantinople, but by the emperor Mauricius, to Won 
GREGORY had appealed from the governor of the eaſt, befor 
whom he was firſt accuſed. ; 

(> [5] The title of uq/wer/al biſhop, which had been give 
by Leo and JusTiriaw to the patriarchs of Conflantino, i 
was not attended with any acceſſion of power. * 

[et] Garc OR. Macni Epi. lib. iv, v. vii. All the pa 
ſages in theſe epiſtles, that relate to this famous conteſt, hav 
been extracted and illuſtrated by Laux ois, in his AHertis ui 
Privileg. S. Medardi, tom. iii. opp. part II. p. 266. See ao 
Le gui x, Oriens Chriſtia nus, tom. 1. p. 67. Pra FFII 
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II. This pontif, however, adhered tenaciouſly 
o his purpoſe, oppoſed with vehemence the bi- 
med op of Conſtantinople, raiſed new tumults and diſ- 
afions among the ſacred order, and aimed at no 
ess than an unlimited ſupremacy over the Chriſt- 
Win church. This ambitious deſign ſucceeded 


Ulre 


tri. 


W 
ien the weſt; while, in the eaſtern provinces, his 
© Wrrogant pretenſions were ſcarcely reſpected by 
the ny but choſe who were at enmity with the biſhop 
bebe Conftantinople; and this prelate was always in a 


Wondition to make head agaiuſt the progreſs of his 
Wuthority in the eaſt. How much the opinions of 
me were favourable to the lordly demands of 
e Roman pontifs, may be eaſily imagined from 

expreſſion of Enxopivs, that infamous and 


were rctravagant flatterer of Sypuuachus, who was a 
nopl relate of but ambiguous fame. This paraſitical 
ougianegyriſt, among other impertinent aſſertions, 


aintained, that the Roman pontif was conſti- 
ted judge in the place of God, which he filled as 
e vicegerent of the Moſt High [#]. On the 


itake her hand, it is certain, from a variety of the 
is n oſt authentic records, that both the emperors 
75 8 the nations in general were far from being 


; l [poſed to bear with patience the yoke of ſervi- 
de, which the ſee 74 Rome was arrogantly im- 


council 1 

"birding upon the Chriſtian church [u]. The Go- 
2 cc princes ſet bounds to the power of the biſhop 
pelon Kome in Itahy, permitted none to be raiſed to 
1 glee W 2] See his Apologeticum pro Synodo, in the xvth volume of 
iti nopl Bibliotheca Magna Patrum, p 248. edit. Paris. One 


duld think that this ſervile adulator had never read the 4th 


he pi e of the jid chapter of Se. Paul's 2d Epiſile to the T heſſalo- 
t, * 2s, Where the Anti-Chrift, or man of fin, is deſcribed in the 
rl y terms in which he repreſents the authority of the pontif 


MMACHUS, 

ae] See particularly the truth of this aſſertion, with reſpect 
Hain, in Gepnes's Diſſertation on the Papal Supremacy, 
efly with relation to the ancient Spaniſh church, which is io be 
Ind in the ſecond volume of his Mi/ſcellancous Trads. 
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reſerved to themſelves the right of judging con- 2 | 


cerning the legality of every new election [x], 
They enacted fpiritual laws, called the religiou 
orders before their tribunals, and ſummoned 
councils by their regal authority [ y]. In conſe- 
quence of all this, the pontifs, amidſt all their 
high pretenſions, reverenced the majeſty of their 
kings and emperors, and ſubmitted to their au 
thority with the moſt profound humility ; nai 
were they, as vet, ſo loſt to all ſenſe of ſhame 
as to aim at the ſubjection of kings and prince 
to their ghoſtly dominion | z}. 

III. The rights and privileges of the clerg 
were very conſiderable before this period, and the 
riches, which they had accumulated, immenſe: 
and both received daily augmentations from the 
growth of ſuperſtition in this century. The amg 
of a rapacious prieſthood were practiſed upon thr 
ignorant devotion of the ſimple; and even the 
remorſe of the wicked was made an inſtrument 
increaſing the eccleſiaſtical treaſure. For an op- 
nion was propagated with induſtry among ti 
people, that the remiſſion of their ſins was to xl 
purchaſed by their liberalitics to the churches ani 
monks, and that the prayers of departed ſaints 
whoſe efficacy was victorious at the throne ai 
God, were to be bought by offerings preſente: 
to the temples, which were conſecrated to thelif 
celeſtial raediators. Put, in proportion as ti 
riches of the church increaſed, the various orden 


» a a9 was Had ate itt ate i $45 1 
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[x] See Jo. Jac. Mascovii Hiftor. Cermanor. tom. ii. 10 
YER; 

4 755 Basnacr, Hiftoire des Epliſes Refermes, tom. i. p. 3b 
& See the citations from GH v the GREAT, colled 
by Lat nets, De regta poteſtate in matrimon tom i. opp. pi 
II. p. 691. and in hi: A/ertio in Privilegium S. Medardi, } 
277, tom. iii opp part II. See allo Gilannone, Hiſt. # 
Naples, tom. ii. p. 282. | 

| ( 
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r the clergy were infected with thoſe vices that 
Nite too often the conſequences of an affluent 


*. WW roſperity. This appears, with the utmoſt evi- 
BW cnce, from the imperial edicts and the decrees 
Bf councils, which were ſo frequently levelled at 
ehe immoralities of thoſe who were diſtinguithed 


y the name of clerks, For whence ſo many laws 
o reſtrain the vices, and to preſerve the morals 
f the eccleſiaſtical orders, if they had fulfilled 
en the obligations of external decency, or 
en, in the general tenor of their lives, a cer- 
in degree of reſpect for religion and virtue? Be 
hat as it will, the effect of all theſe laws and 


ro aicts was fo inconſiderable as to be ſcarcely per- 
teggeived; for ſo high was the veneration paid, at 
nſe is time, to the clergy, that their molt flagi- 


ous crimes were corrected by the ſlighteſt and 


arugggentleſt puniſhments : an unhappy circumſtance, 
tte ich added to their preſumption, and rendered 
tem more daring and audacious in iniquity. 


IV. The biſhops of Rome, who conſidered 


ope emſelves as the chiefs and fathers of the Chriſt- 
ien church, are not to be excepted from this 
to beenſure, any more than the clergy who were under 
s an0Weir juriſdiction. We may form ſome notion of 
aint eir humility Ind virtue by that long and vehe- 
ne 0hent contention, which aroſe in the year 498, 
entelhetween SymMacyuus and LaugENTIus, Who 
chetWere, on the ſame day, elected to the pontificate 
s we different parties, and whoſe diſpute was, at 
rdeneth, decided by Tyeoporic king of the Goths. 


Ich of theſe eccleſiaſtics maintained obſtinately 
ec validity of his election; they reciprocally ac- 
ſed each other of the moſt deteſtable crimes ; 


f . . . . 
Ly d to their mutual diſhonour, their accuſations 
jp. pi d not appear, on either ſide, entirely deſtitute 
ard, foundation. Three different councils, aſſem- 


d at Rome, endeavoured to terminate this 
I 2 odious 
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was ſummoned, by Tytopokic, to examine the 
accuſations brought againſt SYMMACHvUs, to hon 
this prince had, at the beginning of the ſchiſn,l 
adjudged the papal chair. This council was heli 
about the commencement of this century, and uM 
it the Roman pontif was acquitted of the crime 
laid to his charge. But the adverſe party refuleM 
to acquieſce in this deciſion ; and this gave oc 
ſion to Ennopius of Ticinum, now Pavia, to dra 
up his adulatory apology fer the council and SY Mil 
chus [J. In this apology, which diſguiſes H 
truth under the feducing colours of a gaudy r 
toric, the reader will perceive that the found 
tions of that enormous power, which the pop 
of Rome afterwards acquired, were now laid; bi 
he will ſeek in vain in this laboured producta 
any ſatisfactory proof of the injuſtice of the cha 
brought againſt Sy MMuAcH&s [el. : 

V. The number, credit, and influence of ti 
monks augmented daily in all parts of the Chrit 
ian world. They multiplied ſo prodigiouſly ill 
the eaſt, that whole armies might have been rail 
out of the monaſtic order, without any ſenſibM 


la] This ſchiſm may be truly termed odious, as its 
carried on by aſſaſſinations, maſſacres, and all the cruel pr 
ceedings of a deſperate civil war. See Paul Diaconi! 
hb. xvii. | 

[6] This apology may be ſeen in the xvth volume of! 
Magn. Bibl. Pairum, p. 248. 

lc] That Symmacyus was never fairly acquitted, m 
be preſumed from the A. and proved from the /econd of 
following circumſtances : Fir, That Turobogic, whos 
a wiſe and equitable prince, and who kad attentively e 
mined the charge brought againſt him, would not have 
ferred the deciſion to the biſhops, if the matter had been cia 
but would have pronounced judgment himlelf, as he had" 
merly done concerning the legality of his election. The / 
circumſtance againſt SYMMACHU3 is, that the council acqui 
him without ſo much as hearing thoſe who accuſed him: 
he himſelf did not appear, though frequently ſummoned. 


diminub 
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un diminution of that enormous body. The mo- EN Tf. 
e naſtic life was alſo highly honoured, and had an Pas 4 II, 
hon incredible number of patrons and followers in all 
iſ the weſtern provinces, as appears from the rules 
hel hich were preſcribed, in this century, by various 
\d doctors, for directing the conduct of the cloiſtered 


im monks and the Holy Virgins that had ſacrificed 


ful their capacity of being uſetul in the world, to the 
ceo loomy charms of a convent [d]. In Great Bri. 
ain, a certain abbot, named ConcaLL, is ſaid to 
1. {have perſuaded an incredible number of perſons 
o abandon the affairs, obligations, and duties of 


ocial life, and to ſpend the remainder of their 


ri 
85 Hays in ſolitude, under a rule of diſcipline, of 
por 5 hich he was the inventor [el. His diſciples 
b ravelled through many countries, in which they 
actual Propagated, with ſuch ſucceſs, the contagion of 
ha This monaſtic devotion, that, in ſome time, Ire- 
Word, Gaul, Germany, and Switzerland, ſwarmed 
ich thoſe lazy orders, and were, in a manner, 
rü overed with convents. The molt illuſtrious diſ- 
fly Wiple of the abbot now mentioned, was CoLum- 


rait, whoſe ſingular rule of diſcipline is yet ex- 
on" and ſurpaſſes all the reſt in ſimplicity and 
Previty [/. The monaſtic orders, in general, 
bounded with fanatics and profligates; the latter 
ere more numerous than the former in the welt- 
en convents, while, in thoſe of the caſt, the fa- 
tics were predominant. 


VI. A new order of monks, which in a manner 1 os of 
e Bene 


s ite 
uel pr 
a CON! 


e of! 


ed, blorbed all the others that were eſtabliſhed in the dictine order. 
1d of | 

who - 

'ely en . Theſe are in Holsrtxiuvs's Codex Regularum, part I. 

have ich work was publiſhed at Rome in three volumes 4to, in 

een ce year 166 1. See alſo Eom. MarTExE et Urzin. DURanD, 

had /r. Anecdot. Now. tom. i. p. 4. 

"he / ſe] ] e. Usser41 Antig. Eccle/. Britan. 

acquii /] UssERNII Sy/loge Autiguar. Epiſtolar, Hibernicar, p. 5— 

aim: Jo HolsrENII Coarx Regularum, tom. ii. P + 18. Maki - 


, Pref. ad Sæculum ii. Benedictinum, p. 4+ 


ned, 
13 welt, 


11nVll 
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CENT. weft, was inſtituted, A. D. 529, by Benzvicr of 

per H. Nur by ia, a man of piety and reputation for the ag 4 

Ꝙ he lived in. From his rule of diſcipline, which 
yet extant, we learn that it was not his intention 
to impoſe it upon all the monaſtic ſocieties, bull 
to form an order whoſe diſcipline ſhould be 
milder, their eſtabliſhment more ſolid, and ther 
manners more regular, than thoſe of the other 
inonaftic bodies; and whoſe members, durin 
the courſe of a holy and peaceful lite, were u 
divide their time between prayer, reading, tif 
education of youth, and other pious and learnelſ 
labours [g]. But, in proceſs of time, the fo. 
lowers of this celebrated eccleſiaſtic degeneratel 
ſadly from the piety of their founder, and lot 
fight of the duties of their ſtation and the gre 
end of their eſtabliſhment. Having acquire 
immenſe riches from the devout liberality of ti: 
opulent, they ſunk into luxury, intemperanct 
and ſloth, abandoned themſelves to all ſorts aff 
vices, extended their zeal and attention to world 
affairs, inſinuated themſelves into the cabinets dM 
princes, took part in political cabals and coun 
factions, made a vaſt augmentation of ſuperlt 
tious rites and ceremonies in their order, to blin 
the multitude, and ſupply the place of their «| 
piring virtue; and, among other meritorious el 
terpriſes, laboured moſt ardently to ſwell the a 
rogance, by enlarging the power and authority ol 
the Roman pontif. The good BEN EDT nevi 
dreamt that the great purpoſes of his inſtitution 
were to be thus perverted, much leſs did he gl 
any encouragement or permiſſion to ſuch Aagran 
abuſes. His rule of diſcipline was neither fi 4 
yourable to luxury nor ambition; and it is {ul 
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5 ; U #) See MapirLov, Ada Sandor. Ord. Bened. Sæc. i. 10 1 
: 4 „ Or din. Renedicb. tom. i. See alſo HELvOTus and the 
other writers, who have given accounts of the monaſtic orde 1 


celebrate 
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celebrated on account of its excellence, though it 
as not been obſerved for many ages. 

It is proper to remark here, that the inſtitution 
e Brxrpicr changed, in ſeveral reſpects, the 
ongations and duties of the monaſtic life as it 
as regulated in the weſt. Among other things, 
WF: obliged thoſe who entered into his order to 
romiſe, at the time of their being received as 
IN ovitiates, and afterwards, at their admiſſion as 
embers of the ſociety, to perſevere in an obedi- 
nce to the rules he had laid down, without at- 
empting to change them in any reſpect. As he 
aas extremely ſolicitous about the ſtability of his 
Wnftitution, this particular regulation was wiſe and 
rudent; and it was ſo much the more neceſſary, 
WW hat, before his time, the monks made no ſcruple 
WD altering the laws and rules of their founders as 
ten as they thought proper [5]. 

VII. This new order made a moſt rapid pro- 
preſs in the weſt, and, in a ſhort ſpace of time, 
orldyrrived at the moſt flouriſhing ſtate. In Gaul, its 
ets ntereſts were promoted by Mavrus; in Sicily 
counWWnd Sardinia, by PLacipus ; in England, by Au- 
perth usTiN and MELLITUs ; in Tac, and other coun- 
bling tries, by Gzzcory the GREAT, who is himſelf 
ir er eported to have been for ſome time a member 
45 erat this ſociety [i]; and it was afterwards received 
ne in Germany by the means of Boxirace [kf]. This 
rity 6 ® | 
neva [>] See MaBILLON, Prof. ad Sæœc. iv. Benedict. part I. 


uti” s | 
= [:] See Marition, Diff. de vita Monaſtica Gregorii M. ad 


e gil : ladr. Valefium, tom. ii. Analect. weter. as alſo his Pref. ad 
agraußg . i. Benedick. p. 29. This circumſtance however is denied 
er fr ſome writers; and among others, by GaLLox1ws, con- 
WT 5 whoſe book, upon that ſubjeR, ſee Simon's Lettres 


WC boifics, tom. iii. p. 63. ; 
„(e AxTox, Da NI ALTESERR®, Origines rei Monaffiee 


c. i, 200 ib. i. cap. ix. p 33. The propagation of the Benedictine 
and tb border, through the different provinces of Europe, is related 
c orden * aa Pref. ad Sæc. i. Benedictinumn, et ad Sæc. iv. 

art I, p. 62. ; 
brad 
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£114) Greek 
and Orien- 
tal w. iters. 


The Internal His rok of the Cyurcn, 


ſudden and amazing progreſs of the new orde S 


was aſcribed, by the Benedictines, to the wiſdon 
and ſanctity of their diſcipline, and to the miracle; i 
which were worked by their founder and his fol. 
But a more attentive view of things will 
convince the impartial obſerver, that the protec- 
tion of the Roman pontifs, to the advancement i 
whoſe grandeur and authority the Benedittines 
were moſt ſervilely devoted, contributed much 
more to the luſtre and influence of their order, 
than any other circumſtances, nay, than all other 
But, however! 
univerſal their credit was, they did not reign 
alone; other orders ſubſiſted in ſeveral places un- 


lowers. 


conſiderations united together. 


ti! the ninth century, when the Benedictin ab- 
ſorbed, indeed, all the other religious ſocieties, 


and held, unrivalled, the reins of the monaſtic 


empire [/]. 


7 ͤ EE REES 


VIII. The moſt celebrated Greek and Oriental 4 


writers that flouriſhed in this century, were thoſe 
which follow : | 

Procoeivs of Gaza, who interpreted ſucceſl- 
fully ſeveral books of ſcripture [m]. 


Maxkxrius, a monk of Antioch, who, beſide: iſ 


ſeveral treatiſes againſt the ſects of his time, com- 
poſed Scholiums on Dionvys1vus the Areopagite. 

AGAPETUS, Whole Scheda Regia, addreſſed to 
the emperor JusTINIAN, procured him a place 
among the wiſeſt and moſt judicious writers 0 
this century. 

EuLoct1vs, a preſbyter of Antioch, who was the 
terror of heretics, and a warm and ſtrenuous de- 
tender of the orthodox faith, 


[I] LenranT, Hiftoire du Concile ds Conflance, tom. Its 


P- 32, 33. 
[n] See Siuox, Critique de la Bibliothegue Ecclefraftiqut Ph 
M. Du Pix, tom. 3 P · 197. 


Joux, 


4 


HAP. II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 


Joan, patriarch of Conſtantinople, who, on ac- 
ount of his auſtere method of life, was ſurnamed 
hc Fast ER, and who acquired a certain degree 
Wor reputation by ſeveral little productions, and 
Wnore particularly by his Penitential. 
= Lroxntivs of Byzantium, whoſe book againſt 
he ſects, and other writings, are yet extant. 
Ss Evackivs, a ſcholaſtic writer, whoſe Eccle/ia/ſ- 
ical Hiſtory is, in many places, corrupted with 
abulous narrations. 
= Axasrartius of Sinai, whom moſt writers con- 
aer as the author of a trifling performance, writ- 
Nen againſt a fort of heretics called Acephali, of 
hom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak after- 
ards [x]. 

IX. Among the Latin writers the following are 
principally worthy of mention: 
& Grecoky the GREAT, biſhop of Rome, who 
Wnited the moſt inconſiſtent and contradictory 
WD valitics; as in ſome caſes he diſcovered a found 
Ind penetrating judgment, and in others the moſt 
ceſſ· Nhameful and ſuperſtitious weakneſs ; and in ge- 
Wecral manifeſted an extreme averſion to all kinds 
f learning, as his Epiſtles and Dialogues ſuffi- 
Wiently teſtify l 
Caæsaklus of Arles, who compoſed ſome moral 
ritings, and drew up a rule of conduct and diſ- 
place MW'ipline for the Holy Virgins [p]. 

8 FulcenTivs biſhop of Rujſpina, who attacked, 

Pith great warmth, the Arians and Pelagians in 
Mica; but whoſe ſtyle and manner were harſh 


(a] See, for an account of this book, Simon, 1. c. tom. i. 
. 232; as alſo Bazar. Bibliothegue Chaiſie, tom. ii. p. 21. 
le] A ſplendid edition of the works of GP RA was pub. 
Wihed at Paris in the year 1705, in four volumes folio, by 
Wather St. MauTHE, a Benedictin monk. See an account of 
us pontif, Aa Sanctor. tom. ii. Martii, p. 111 

[D Of this writer, the Benedictin monks have given 2 


arned account in their Hiſtoire Litter, de la France, tom. iii. 
. 160 A 
J * 


and 
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generally the caſe of the 


par 11, African writers [g]. 


— 


Ennop1us bithop of Ticinum, now Pavia, who 
was none of the meaneſt authors of this century, 
whether we conſider his compolitions in proſe or 
in verſe; though he diſgraced his talents, and 


diſhonoured his eloquence, by his infamous adv. 
lation of the Roman pontif, whom he exalted 7 
high above all mortals, as to maintain that he wa 


anſwerable to none upon earth for his condug, 
and ſubject to no human tribunal [y]. 


Bzexevict of Nurſia, who acquired an immor- | 
tal name, by the rule he laid down for the ordet 
which he inſtituted, and the multitude of religiou 


ſocieties that ſubmitted to his diſcipline. 


Drioxysrtus, who was ſurnamed the LIr TI 
on account of his extraordinary humility, and 
was deſervedly efteemed for his Collection of thi 


ancient canons, and alſo for his Chronological Re. 
ſearches. 

FuLGznTius FERRANDUS, an African, who ac- 
quired a conſiderable degree of reputation by ſe 


veral treatiſes, but eſpecially by his Abridgment 
of the Canons; though his ſtyle and diction wer 


entirely deſtitute of "harmony and elegance. 


Facunbus, a ftrenuous defender of the Thr! 


Chapters, of which we ſhall give an account u 
their place. 

ARraATOR, who tranſlated, with tolerable {uc- 
es, The alls of the Apoſtles, into Latin verſe. 


PRIMasfus of Adrumetum, whole Comment) 


pon the Epiſtles of St. Paul, as alſo his book Cot 
cerning bereſies, are yet extant. 


LietzraTus, whoſe Compendious Hiſtory of 1 | 
Neſtorian aud Eutychian controverſies, intitle him 1 


J] See, for an account of FurGcenTius, the 47a Sandt 
"am, tom. i. Januar. p. 32, Kc. 


] Hiſtoire Litieraire de la France, 10m, 19, p. 95. 
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Cup. II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 


tury. | 5 
Fos TUNATUS, a man of various erudition, and 


dchoſe poetic compoſitions are far from being deſ- 
titute of genius [s]. 
= Gaircoxy of Tours, who 1s eſteemed the father 
of Gallic hiſtory ; and who would have deſcended 
Noith honour to poſterity, did not his Annals of the 
rand, and the reſt of his writings, carry fo 
many marks of levity, credulity, and weak- 
neſs |]. 
bu pas, the molt ancient of the Britiſh writers, 
ho compoſed a book Concerning the deſtruction of 
ritain, in which there are leveral things not 
Mlitogether unworthy of the curioſity of the 
earned. 
CoLuMBANUS, a native of Ireland, who became 
amous on account of the monaſtic rules he pre- 
{Ecribed to his followers, his zeal for eſtabliſhin 
eligious orders, and his poetical productions Le]: 
on Is woa biſhop of Seville, whoſe grammarical, 
heological, and hiſtorical productions diſcover 
nen 5 . learning and pedantry, than judgment and 
Hatte. 
We may conclude this enumeration of the 
Tun Latin writers with the illuſtrious names of Box- 
int unos and Cassiopoxus, who far ſurpaſſed all 
heir cotemporaries in learning and knowledge; 
» fac, be former ſhone forth with the brighteſt luſtre in 
Nhe republic of letters, as a philoſopher, an ora- 


Wd Columnan than the learned BenediRins, Hiſtoire Litte- 
ela France, tom. iii, p. 279. 505. 


E. 

m L Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iii. p. 464. 

W [/] The life of Gazcory of Tours is to be found in the 
ore Litteraire de la France ; and his faults are mentioned 

of 11 Fact, in his Difert, de Dioryſio Par iſ. & 25. p. 16. which 

him Ws added to the fourth rome of the Breviarium Pontif Noma- 
„ Lavnows defends this hiſtorian in many things in his 
Porbs, tom i. part II. p. 151. 

4 Saif % None have given more accurate accounts of GiLDas 
; 
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* 
4 
> 


tor, a poet, and a divine, and both in eleganclf 
and ſubtilty of genius had no ſuperior, nor in. 


2 


deed any equal in this century; the latter, thong 
in many reſpects inferior to him, was neverthe 
leſs far from being deſtitute of merit . x 
veral productions of theſe writers have been tran 


mitted down to our times. 


E II. : 
Concerning the dofirine of the church during thi : | 
century, | 


I. HEN once the miniſters of the churil 

had departed from the ancient ſimpl 
city of religious worſhip, and ſullied the nat 
purity of divine truth by a motley mixture of hu 
man inventions, it was difficult to ſet bounds tl 
this growing corruption. Abuſes were daily mul 
tiplied, and ſuperſtition drew from its horrid kW 
cundity an incredible number of abſurditie 
which were added to the doctrine of CHAISTH ary 
his apoſtles. The controverſial writers in i 
eaſtern provinces continued to render perplexti 
and obſcure ſome of the principal doctrines 0 
Chriſtianity, by the ſubtile diſtinctions which the 
borrowed from a vain and chimerical philoſophy 
The public teachers and inſtructors of the peo 
ple degenerated ſadly from the apoſtolic charac 
ter. They ſeemed to aim at nothing elſe, thu 
to ſink the multitude into the moſt opprobrioul 
ignorance and ſuperſtition, to efface in their min 
all ſenſe of the beauty and excellence of genuin 
piety, and to ſubſtitute, in the place of religiou 
principles, a blind veneration for the clergy, 2M 


\ "©. 
tA SAS SEC IMESSSG Eo 


r · r ⁰ ö 


. 


[i] See Srmon, Critique de la Bibliotbegue de M. Do P. N 
tom. i. p. 211. ; 1 
3 Ml g 


3 


Y UAp. III. The Doctrine of the CHURCH. 


Yance | a ſtupid zeal for a ſenſeleſs round of ridiculous 
ites and ceremonies. This, perhaps, will ap- 


r m. 

ourifWpear leſs ſurprizing, when we conſider, that zbe 

rthe. und led the blind; for the public miniſters and 
SM cachers of religion were, for the moſt part, groſsly 

ran: onorant ; nay, almoſt as much ſo as the multi- 


Rude whom they were appointed to inſtruct. 

. To be convinced of the truth of rhe diſ- 
14] repreſentation we have here given of the ſtate 
of religion at this time, nothing more is neceſſary 
Wchan to caſt an eye upon the doctrines now taught 
oncerning the worſhip of images and ſaints, the fire 
f purgatory, the efficacy of good works, i. e. the 
bſervance of human rites and inſtitutions, to- 
wards the attainment of ſalvation, the power of re- 


g thi 


* 


church | : 


_ 0 beal the diſeaſes of body and mind; and ſuch 
PB ike ſordid and miſerable fancies, which are in- 
Es ulcated in many of the ſuperſtitious productions 


Wot this century, and particularly in the epiſtles 
1 Wind other writings of GRECOAY the Ga EAT. 
&y Nothing more ridiculous on the one hand, than 
rid ene ſolemnity and liberality with which this good, 
cit ut ſilly, pontif diſtributed the wonder-working 
T WWclics; and nothing more lamentable on the other, 


in Una the ſtupid eagerneſs and devotion with which 


plex : ne deluded multitude received them, and ſuffered 
hl emſelves to be perſuaded, that a portion of 
10 i: W-inking oil, taken from the lamps which burned 


WS the tombs of the martyrs, had a ſupernatural 
% + Efficacy to ſanctify its poſſeſſors, and to defend 
00" hem from all dangers both of a temporal and 
> thai... * 2 | 

o piritual nature [x]. 

p bY III. Several attempts were made in this cen- 
ny ry to lay down a proper and judicious method 
sen BP: explaining the ſcriptures. Of this nature 
2118100 " 


'Y) | 
. 


[x] See the Liſt of ſacred oils, which G ECO the GH HA 
ent queen THEUDELINDA, in the work of RUINARTUsS, in- 
tled, 4 Mare, rum fencera et ſelecta, p. 619. 
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CENT, Concerning the various parts of the divine law y 
a work deſtitute of preciſion and method, and i 


VI 


Pas It 


. by which it appears, that the author had not ſuff. 
cient knowledge and penetration for the taſk he 


The deſects 
of theſe ex- 
poſitors. 


The Internal His rox v of the Cnurcn. 


undertook. 
CassroDoRvUs alſo, in his two books Concernin 


the divine laws, has delivered ſeveral rules for the 


right interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 
PHILOXENus the Syrian tranſlated, into his na- 


tive language, the Pſalms of David, and the Boks i 


of the New Teſtament [Z]. 
The number of interpreters was conſiderable 


in this century. Thoſe, who made the greateſt i 
figure among the Greeks in this character, were 


Procoetvs of Gaza, Stvervs of Antioch, Ju LIAN, 
and a few others; the firſt was an expoſitor of no 
mean abilities [a]. The moſt eminent rank among 
the Latin commentators is due to GREGOR the 
Gs EAr, Cassroborvs, PrIMasIUs[b], IsIDOoRE df 
Seville\c], and BELLATOR. 

IV. It muft, however, be acknowledged, that 
theſe writers ſcarcely deſerve the name of expo- 
firors, if we except a ſmall number of them, and 
among theſe the eaſtern NxSsTORTANS, who, fol- 
lowing the example of TRRODORE of Mopſueſtia, 
were careful in exploring the true ſenſe, and the 
native energy of the words employed in the Holy 
Scriptures. So that we may divide the commen- 
cators of this age into two claſſes. In the uf, 


[y] See Simon, Critique de la Bibliothegue de Du Pix, 
tom. i. p. 229. 

[z] Jos. Sim. Ass EMAN NS, Bidliatb. Orient. Vatican, 
tom. ii. p. 83. 

[a] See Stmon, Lettres Choiſies, tom. iv. p. 120. of the 
new edition. 

[5] Simon, Hiſt. Critique des principaux Commentateurs 6s 
N. T. chap. xxiv. p. 337 : as alſo his Cyitigue ae la Ribliothequt 
des Auteurs Eccl. de Du Pix, tom j. p. 226 : 

[e] Simon, Critique de la, &c. d M. Du Pix, tom. . 


P- 259. 


We 


1 
F 

| 
1 
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= received by the ancient doctors of the church; 
che which collections were afterwards called chains by 


the Latins [d). Such was the chain of OLyMei- 
oooa us on Jog; the chain of Victor of Capua 
pon the Four Goſpels; and the commentary of PRI“ 
iastfus on the Epiſtle to the Romans, which was 
Wcompiled from the works of AvcusTin, IEROMx, 
00k AMBROSE, and others. Even ProcoPrus of Gaza 

pay be ranked in this claſs, though not with fo 
able nuch reaſon as the mere compilers now men- 
ate tioned ; ſince, in many caſes, he has conſulted 
were the dictates of his own judgment, and not fol- 


ax, owed, with a ſervile and implicit ſubmiſſion, the 
f no MFoice of antiquity. To the ſecond claſs belong 
ono boſe fanciful expoſitors, who, ſetting up Ok I“ 
the Wer x as their great model, neglect and overlook 
\r of Entirely the ſenſe of the words employed by the 


Wacred writers, loſe themſelves in ſpiritual refine- 
Wnents and allegorical digreſſions, and, by the 
xpo-Nfuccour of a lively and luxuriant imagination, 

Wiraw from the ſcriptures arguments in favour of. 
fol- Every whim they have thought proper to adopt. 


Puch was ANASTATIUS the Sinaite, whoſe Myfte- 


4 the , contemplations upon the fix days creation [e]. 
Holy Netray the levity and ignorance of their author; 
nen- nd GreGory the GREAT, whoſe Moral obſerva- 


ons upon the book of Jos, have formerly met with 
pnmerited commendations. Such alſo were Ist- 
Pore of Seville, and PrIMASIUs, as manifeſtly 
ppcars by the Book of allegories upon the Holy Scrip- 
wes f], which was invented by the former, and 


%] See STEPH. Le Moxxr, Prolegemena ad varia Sacra, 
„ 53. Jo. ALBERT. FatRici Brblioth, Gree, lib. v. 
ap. xV11, or vol, vii. p. 727. 

[e] The title is Contempiationes Anagegiea in Hexameron, 
/ Liber Allegeriarum in Scripturam Sac ram. 


G the 
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oe rank thoſe who did nothing more than collect © E r. 
the opinions and interpretations which had been par 11, 
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The me- 
thods of ex- 
plaining the 
Chriſtian 
doctrine 

Wh ch now 
prevailed. 


among the Greeks and Latins. 


. tron|g], which was imagined by the latter. 


The Internal His ro of the Church: 
the Myſtical expoſition of the book of the Revelu 


V. It would be needleſs to expect, from th 
divines of this century, an accurate view, or if 
clear and natural explanation, of the Chriſtin 
doctrine. The greateſt part of them reaſoned andi 
diſputed concerning the truths of the goſpel, 3 
the blind would argue about light and colours; 
and imagined that they had acquitted themſelves 
nobly, when they had thrown out a heap of crudW 
and indigeſted notions, and overwhelmed their 
adverſaries with a torrent of words, | 

We may perceive, however, in the writers i 
this age, ſome evident marks of the three diffe- 
rent methods of explaining and 1nculcating th 
doctrines of religion, which are yet practiſed 
For ſome col 
lected together a heap, rather than a ſyſtem i 
theological opinions, from the writings of tif 
ancient doctors, from the decrees of council 
and from the Holy Scriptures ; ſuch were Isvorl 
of Seville among the Latins; whoſe three books if 


ſentences, or opinions, are ſtill extant ; and LEO 


TIUs the Cyprian among the Greeks, whoſe Ll 
communes, or Common-place book of divinity, whici 
he had compiled from the writings of the ancients 
have been much eſteemed. Theſe authors ga 
riſe to that ſpecies of divinity, which the Lat 
diſtinguiſhed afterwards by the name of po/itra 
theology. 

Others endeavoured to explain the vario 
doctrines of Chriſtianity by reaſoning upon then 
nature, their excellence, and fitneſs; and tw 
it was, even with the weapons of reaſon and d. 
gument, that the moſt of the Chriſtian dodton 
diſputed againſt the Neſtorians, the Eutychian 
and the Pelagians. Theſe metaphyſical divine 


[e] Expofitio Myſtica in Apocalyf/in, 
| wer 
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velaa F ere called /choolmen, and their writings were af- © E : T. 
W-:wards characteriſed under the general term of pax 11. 


| the bo/a/tic divinity. 
or A third claſs of theological teachers, very dif- 
tin rent from thoſe already mentioned, compre- 
| and ended a certain ſpecies of fanatics, who main- 
1, x |Mained that the knowledge of divine truth was 
hurts nly to be derived from inward feeling and men- 
elvs al contemplation. This claſs aſſumed the appel- 
drude ation of myſtics. Theſe three methods of de- 
the ucing and unfolding the doctrines of the go- 
el have been tranſmitted down to our times. 
rs Mo writer of this century compoſed a judicious 
diffe- r complete ſyſtem of divinity ; though ſeveral 
g the ranches of that ſacred ſcience were occaſionally 
cid Wu ſtrated. 


e c VI. Thoſe who conſecrated their pious labours 
em d : > the advancement of practical religion and mo- 
f tea virtue, aimed at the fulfilling this good pur- 
;ncilsWboſe, partly by laying down precepts, and partly 
won y exhibiting edifying examples. They who pro- 
ooks on oted the cauſe of piety and virtue in the for- 
Leo er way, modified their precepts according to the 
e La tate and circumſtances of the perſons for whom 
which hey were deſigned. One fort of precepts were 
cienthiddreſſed to thoſe who had not abandoned the 
s gan onnexions of civil ſociety, but lived amidſt the 
Latin urry of worldly affairs. A different ſet of rules 
posts adminiſtered to thoſe who aſpired after higher 
legrees of perfection, and lived in a retirement 

various om the contagion and vanities of the world. 
n thei The precepts, addreſſed to the former, repreſent 
d thut de Chriſtian life, as conſiſting in certain exter- 
and al virtues, and acts of religion; as appears from 
doctoſ he Llomilies and Exbortations of CæsaRIUs; the 
chian f ν Porenetica of Acarerus; and eſpecially 
divine rom the Formula honeſte vitæ, i. e. the Summary 
/ 2 virtuons life, drawn up by Makrix, archbi- 

Vol. II. 1 ſhop 
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ſhop of Braga ſ h]. The rules adminiſtered to th 
latter fort of Chriſtians, were more ſpiritual and 
ſublime : they were exhorted to ſeparate, as far a 
was poſſible, the ſoul from the body by divinf 
contemplation; and for that purpoſe, to enervarſi 
and emaciate the latter by watching, faſting, peri 
petual prayer, and ſinging of pſalms; as we find 
in the diſſertation of FurLcenTivs, upon faſting 
and thoſe of NiceTiuvs, Concerning the vigils of thi 
ſervants of God, and the good effects of p/almubi 
The Greeks adopted for their leader, in thi 
myſtic labyrinth, Diowysrvs, falſely called til 
Areopagite, whoſe pretended writings Jonw 
Seythopolis illuſtrated with annotations in this cen 
tury. We need not be at any pains in pointing 
out the defects of theſe injudicious zealots ; th 
ſmalleſt acquaintance with that rational religion 
which is contained in the goſpel, will be ſufficien_h 
to open the eyes of the impartial upon the abu 
dities of that chimerical devotion we have noi 
been deſcribing. 


| 
| 
VII. They who enforced the duties of Chrilil 
l 
| 
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anity, by exhibiting examples of piety and virtu 
to the view of thoſe for whom their inſtruction 
were deſigned, wrote, for this purpoſe, the Lig 
of the ſaints; and there was a conſiderable nun 
ber of this kind of biographers both among ti 
Greeks and Latins. FxxNopivs, Eupen 
CyRir. of Scytbopelis, Dioxvsius the Little, Co 
GiTOSUS, and others, are to be ranked in thi 
claſs. But, however pious the intentions of thei 
biographers may have been, it muſt be acknovil 
ledged, that they executed it in a molt contemp'Mi 
ible manner. No models of rational piety aM 
to be found among thoſe pretended worthie5 
whom they propoſe to Chriſtians as objects q 
imitation. They amuſe their readers with gigaF 


[+] See the Acta Sanctor. Maritii, rom. Iii. p. 85, 


ap, III. The Doctrine of the cnunen. 


0 the ic fables and trifling romances ; the examples 
| and hey exhibit are thoſe of certain delirious fanatics, 
far uf hom they call ſaints, men of a corrupt and per- 
vin erted judgment, who offered violence to reaſon 
ryan nd nature by the horrors of an extravagant auſte- 
per ity in their own conduct, and by the ſeverity of 
e fu g hoſe ſingular and inhuman rules which they pre- 
Mig cribed to others. For, by what means were theſe 
of nen /ainted ? By ſtarving themſelves with a fran- 
mach ic obſtinacy, and bearing the uſeleſs hardſhips of 
1 th unger, thirſt, and inclement ſeaſons, with ſted- 


actneſs and perſeverance ; by running about the 
Wountry like madmen in tattered garments, and 
s cel-Wometimes half-naked, or ſhutting themſelves up 
inting8n a narrow ſpace, where they continued motion- 
 ; es; by ſtanding for a long time in certain poſ- 
19100Wures, with their eyes cloſed, in the enthuſiaſtic 
ncienWxnettation of divine light. All this was ſaint- 
ablu-Wke and glorious ; and the more that any ambi- 
e naß ous fanatic departed from the dictates of reaſon 
nd common ſenſe, and counterfeited the wild 
Feltures and the incoherent conduct of an ideot, 
Ir a lunatic, the ſurer was his proſpect of obtain- 
gan eminent rank among the heroes and demi- 
ods of a corrupt and degenerate church. 
VIII. Many writers laboured with diligence to 
rminate the reigning controverſies, but none 
th ſucceſs. Nor ſhall we be much ſurpriſed, 
at theſe efforts were ineffectual, when we con- 
der how they were conducted; for ſcarcely can 
e name a ſingle writer, whole oppoſition to the 


riſt. 
virtue 
Action 
e L9G 
num. 
ng the 
L PPIUY 
e, Co 
in thi 


of thek 


-knoVWutychians, Neſtorians, and Pelagians, was car- 
tempißged on with probity, moderation, or prudence, 
ety Tk 1Masius and PruLoPoxNUS wrote concerning all 
orthiege ſets, but their works are loſt; the treatiſe of 


ects 0 


| £ONTIUS, upon the ſame extenhve ſubject, is 
giga 


ll extant, but is ſcarcely worth peruſing. Is1- 


ted againſt the Jews, but with what ſucceſs and 
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dexterity will be eaſily imagined by thoſe who a 
acquainted with the learning and logic of thei 
times, We omit, therefore, any further mel 
tion of the miſerable diſputants of this centun 
from a perſuaſion that it will be more uſeful a 
entertaining to lay before the reader a brief ac. 
count of the controverſies that now divided a 
troubled the Chriſtian church. 

IX. Though the credit of Oxtcex, and hi 
ſyſtem, ſeemed to lie expiring under the blows iff 
had received from the zeal of the orthodox, af 
the repeated thunder of ſynods and councils, jll 

it was very far from being totally ſunk. On i 
contrary, this great man, and his doctrine, we 
held by many, and eſpecially by the monks, ul 
the higheſt veneration, and cheriſhed with a K 
of enthuſiaſm which became boundleſs and f 
travagant. In the weſt, BeLLaTor tranſlated 
works of Ozicew into the Latin language. 
the eaſtern provinces, and particularly in vl 
and Paleſtine, which were the principal ſeats i 
Origeniſm, the monks, ſeconded by ſeveral 
ſhops, and chiefly by Tyuzopore of Ceſare 
Cappadocia, defended the truth and authority 
the doctrines of Os iot N againſt all his adverſary 
with incredible vehemence and contention 
mind il. The cauſe was, at length, bro 
before JusTINIAan, who, in a long and verbs 
edit, addreſſed to Menxas patriarch of Coma 
tinople[k], paſſed a ſevere condemnation vl 
ORr1Gen and his doctrine, and ordered it to 


entirely ſuppreſſed[/]. The effects of this ed 


we 
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i) Crrittvs, Scythepolis, in vita Sale, which is to 
found in Corti erius, Monumenta Lecle/ie Greece, p.), 
Hex, Noris, Differtat. de Synodo Quinta, cap. i, ii. p. 
tom. i. opp. 

[+] This edict is publiſhed in Hazduln's Concilia, tom. 

243. 
: 87 [/] This edid was procured by the ſolicitation of! 
LAGIUS, Who was legate of Vicilivs at the court of U 


antiuf 


ap, III. The Dodarine of the CHurcn. 


10 ere more violent than durable; for, upon the 
the reaking out of the controverly concerning the 
men re chapters I in], ſoon after this time, Origeniſm 


ntur as not only revived in Paleſtine, but even reco- 
al ered new vigour, and ſpread itſelf far and wide. 
ef lence many commotions were raiſed in the 
-d urch, which were, however, terminated by the 

With general council, aſſembled at Conſtantinople 
nd ll 


y JusTINIAN, A. D. 533, and in which Og1cen 
lows nd his followers were again condemned x]. 
x, X. This controverſy produced another, which 
Is, ontinued much longer, was carried on with ſtil} 
On ore exceſſive degrees of animoſity and violence, 
, weefWnd the ſubject of which was of much leſs mo- 
ks, Ment and importance. The emperor Jusrixiax 


as eagerly bent upon extirpating that violent 
ranch of the Monophyſites, which was diſtin- 
zuiſhed by the name of Acephali ; and conſulted, 
pon this matter, THEODORE biſhop of Cæſarea, 
ho was a Monophy ſite, and, at the ſame time, 
xtremely attached to the doctrine of ORIGEN. 
he artful prelate conſidered this as a favourable 
pportunity of procuring repoſe to the followers 


a kin 2 
nd e 
ted th 5 
re, 
n val 
eats 
ral bY 
area if 


ori Wt Oz1G:x by exciting a new controverſy, as alſo 
erſa f caſting a reproach upon the council of Chalce- 
tion , and giving a mortal blow to the Neſtorians 


Drovs! 
verb0 


Conſte 


antlucple, with a view to confound the Acephali, who were 
omirers of OriGcen, and particularly to vex Tütopokk, of 
hoſe credit with the Emperor, PeLacius was extremely 


n UPS:0us. It was to return this affront, as well as to effect the 
t to Wurpoſes mentioned in the following ſeftion, that TheopoRE 
nis eſp on foot the controverſy concerning the three chapters, 

Wt hich produced ſuch tedious, cruel, and fatal diſſenſions in 


he church, See Basxace, Hri/toire ae Egliſe, livr. x. ch. vi. 
. 529. | 
n] For an explication of what is meant by the zhree chap - 
r5, ſee note [o] of the Xth ſeQion. 
„] See Ha«puini Concilia, tom. iii, p 283. Evacrivs, 
lift, Eccl. lib. iv. cap. xXviii. Bas NA, Hi. de I Eglise, 
vr. x. Chap. vi. p. 517, &. Per, Dan. Hurrii Origens- 
ta, lib ii. 224. Dovcin's Singular Dig, which is ſubjoined 
his IIſtoria Origeniana, p. 345+ 
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TEN r. and their cauſe. In order, therefore, to efeallf 
Paxr 1, theſe three important purpoſes, he perſuaded th 
— emperor that the Acephali would return to tl 
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boſom of the church, under the following ej 
and reaſonable conditions; namely, * That thor 
© paſlages in the acts of the council of Chalcedni 
« in which TRHEODORFYH of Mopſuejtia, THEO 
« RET of Cyrus, and IBas of Edeſſa, had bee 
« pronounced orthodox, ſhould be effaced; an 
ce that the productions of theſe prelates, whiff 
« were known by the appellation of the zh 
ce chapters [o], as alſo other writings of thei 
te which diſcovered a manifeſt propenſity toward 
ce the Neſtorian errors, ſhould be condemneli 
«« and prohibited.” The emperor lent a prop 
tious ear to the counſels of this prelate ; and, by 
an edict publiſhed A. D. 544, ordered the hr: 
chapters to be condemned and effaced, withoul 
any prejudice, however, to the authority of til 
council of Chalcedon p]. This edict was wan 
oppoſed by the African and weſtern biſhops, al 
particularly by Vie1Livs, the Roman pontit, wil 
conſidered it as highly injurious not only to ti 
authority of the council now mentioned, but ali 


3 +45 


”" FF [os] The pieces, that were diſtinguiſhed by the appelll 
tion of the three chapters, were, 1. The writings of Tal 
DoE of NMop/urſiia, 2. The books which TheopoRtT ON 
Cyrus wrote againſt the 2avelve Anathemas, which Cy x 11 ha 
Publiſhed againſt the Neſtorians, 3. The letter which 1388 
of Fd-/ja had written to one Maxis a Perſian, concerning 
council of Ephr/us and the condemnation of NesTo0R19 
Theſe writings were ſuppoſed to favour the Neſtorian doarin 
and ſuch, indeed, was their tendency, It is however to * 
oblcrved, that Tyzobor r of Meop/ueftia lived before the tin 
of NESTOR1US, and died not only in the communion of it 3 
chuich, but alſo in the higheſt reputation for his ſandiſßg 
Nor were the writings of the other two either condemned "i 
ceniurcd by the council of Chalcedon; nay, the faith of Ti: 
PORE and IBas was there declared entirely orthodox. 16 


: 2 5 . . 0 * ö 
deciſtion of the council of Conflantineple, in oppoſition to u 


ſhews that counci!s, as well as doctors, differ. 5 
[p] See Hs DUNI Concilia, tom. iii. p. 287. Ev acRir 
Hiſi. Eecleſia/?. lib. ir, cap. xxxviii. p. 312. 
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g 
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effealWMo the memory of thoſe holy men whoſe writings 
d ad characters it covered with reproach[q]. Upon 
0 this, JusTiNILAaNn ordered ViciLivs to repair im- 


nediately to Cenflantinople, that, having him in 
is power, he might compel him with more fa- 
llity to acquieſce in the edict, and reject the three 
apters; and this method was attended with ſuc- 
eſs, for the pontif yielded. On the other hand, 
he biſhops of Africa and Ihricum obliged Vicr- 


eaf 'F 
thor 
lcedn 
£000 


been 


5 and . . * . 
«dl rss to retract his judicatum, by which, in a coun- 
nil of ſeventy biſhops, he had condemned the 


then bree chapters in obedience to the emperor. For 
wan hey ſcparated themſelves from the communion 
mne f this pope, and refuſed to acknowledge him as 
propi "© of their brethren ; nay, treated him as an 
id, M poſtate, until he approved what he had been 
n bliged to condemn. The effect of this retract- 
ithouWcion redoubled the zeal and violence of JusT1- 
of flax, who, by a ſecond edict, publiſhed A. D. 
yarm) | 51, condemned anew the three chapters. 

s, XI. After many cabals, commotions, and di- 
if, wid_hſWen tons, which were occalioned by this trifling 
to Montroverſy, it was thought proper to ſubmit the 
ut 892! deciſion of it to an aſſembly of the univerſal 
urch. This aſſembly was accordingly ſum— 
Woned, by JusTiINIan, to meet at Conſtantinople, 
. D. 55, and is conſidered as the fifth æcume- 
ical, or general council, The emperor gained his 
doint here: for, beſides the doctrines of Oxri- 


appell 
Tutte 
ORET d 
R IL hl 


ch [84 

ning MEN [7], the 1bree chapters, the condemnation of 
TOR 1% which 
Joint 

I "I ] Hex. Norns, De /ynodo guinta, cap. x. p. 59. tom. i. 
t of 1 PP. BASNAGE, Hiteire de Egli/e, tom. 1. hr. x. cap. vi. 
n ' d 5 


ſanctii 
mred d 
Tate 
Xs Tis 
1 to thi 


+ 3M | 
tr} We do not find in the ads of this council any one 
nich condemns the dottrines of Ox1Gtn, It is however ge- 
eraily imagined, that theſe doQrines were condemned by this 
dembly; and what gave rite te this notion was probably the 
'v Greek canons yet extant, in Which che principal errors of 
Nix are condemned, and which are intitled the canons 
tne 160 fathers aſſembled in the couucti of Conftau/irople, 
, Ile nets of OkIGEN, which gave the moit oficnce, were 
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C * T. which he had ſolely in view, were, by the biſhop 
Par 11. of the eaſt (for there were very few weſtern pre 
—— lates preſent at this council), declared here. 


tical and pernicious. V1ciLius, who was noy 
at Conſtantinople, refuſed his aſſent to the de. 
crees of this council; for which reaſon, after 
having received various affronts, he was ſent 


into exile, from whence he was not permitted to 


return before he had acquieſced in the deciſions 
of this aſſembly[s]; and, changing his ſentiments 
for the fourth time, had declared the opinions 
contained in the three chapters to be execrabl: 
blaſphemies. His ſucceſſor PELAGIus, and al 
the Roman pontifs that have ſince lolled in the 
papal chair, adhered to the decrees of this coun- 
ci]; but neither their authority, nor that of the 
emperor, could prevail upon the weſtern biſhop: 
to follow their example in this reſpect. Many d 
theſe, on the contrary, carried matters ſo far as to 
ſeparate themſelves from the communion of the 
pope on this account; and the diviſions, that aroſe 
from hence in the church, were too violent to ad- 
mit of an expeditious or eaſy reconciliation, and 
could only be healed by length of time [i]. 
XII. Ano- 


the following: 1. That, in the Trinity, the Father is greate 
than the Sor, and the Sor than the Holy Ghoſt. 2. The pre 
exiſience of ſouls, which O«1ctx conſidered as ſent into moi 
tal bodies for the puniſhment of ſins committed in a forme! 
itate of being. 3. That the /ou/ of CarisrT was united t0 
the word before the incarnation. 4, That the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars, Sc. were animated and endowed with rational fouls 
5. That after the reſurtection all bodies will be of a round 
figure. 6. That the torments of the damned will have 20 
end; and that, as Chriſt had been crucified in this world to 
ſave mankind, he is to be crucified in the next to fave tit 
devils, 

[s] See Petr. DE Marca, D#/ert, de decreto Vigilii pn 
confirmatione Synedi V. which is to be found among the Di 
fertations ſubjoined to his learned work, De concordia ſacerdli 
et impert, 

The beſt account of this matter is to be found in No#!% 
De ſynodo quinta ecumenica, though even this excellent auth! 
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1ap, III. The Doctrine of the CHuURcCn. 


XII. Another controverſy of much more im- 
ortance had been carried on before this period 
Wmong the Greeks; it was firſt kindled in the 


hops 
Pre- 


1ere- if ( 
non ear 519, and it aroſe upon the following queſ- 
de. on: /7” hether it could be ſaid, with propriety, that 
alter vr or THE Trinity ſuffered on the croſs? This 
ſent as deſigned to embarraſs the Neſtorians, who 
ed u emed to ſeparate too much the two natures in 
fron 16157 ; and the Scythian monks, who ſeconded 
nents is deſign, and to whom the riſe of this contro- 
nions Herſy is principally to be imputed, maintained the 
rable Wffirmative of this nice and difficult queſtion, 
d al Wchers aſſerted, on the contrary, that this manner 
| the f ſpeaking was by no means to be adopted, ſince 
-oun- Wt bordered upon the erroneous expreſſions and 
f the Henets of the Theopaſchites, who compoſed one 
ſhops If che ſects into which the Eutychians were ſub- 
ny divided Iz]. This latter opinion was confirmed 
2s 0 y Hoa uispas the Roman pontif, to whom the 
the eythian monks had appealed in vain; but this, 
aroſe Inſtead of allaying the heat of the preſent con- 
o ad- roverſy, only added new fuel to the flame. 
and Mon II. who was one of the ſucceſſors of Hor - 
ISDAS, approved the propoſition which the lat- 
Ano. er had condemned; and confirming the opinion 
ff the Scythian monks, expoſed the deciſions of 
oreater he papal oracle to the laughter of the wiſe ; his 
he pre ſentence was afterwards approved by the fifth ge- 
[- . . 
ro eral council; and thus peace was reſtored in the 
ited t0 3 
moon, Mannot be vindicated from the imputation of a certain degree 
1 fouls. WP! partislity. See alſo CHelsr. Lupus, Net. ad concilium 
round Y, in bis Ad concilia Aduotat. 

ave 20 le The deacon \ 1CTOR, and thoſe who oppoſed the 
= AF monks, expreſſed their opinion in the following pro- 
ave the Melion: viz. Ore PERSON of the Trinity ſuffered in tbe fiſh. 
"th ades received the council of Chalcedon, acknowledged 
ili eures in Cuts, in oppoſition to EUS; and only 
\e De perſon in oppoſition to NE STO IVS; and yet, by a torrent 
cerdcti Jargon, and a long chain of unintelligible ſyllogiſms, the 
than monks acculed their adverſaries of Netlorianiſm, and 

Noe t, Nie acculed by them of the Eutychian hereſy, 
Guthor church 
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ther one of 
the Trinity 
may be ſaid 
to have ſuf- 
fered ? de- 
bated, 
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S T. church by the concluſion of theſe uniatelligibl I 
Parr II. \ 


Mi. — 


Rites mul- 
tiplied. 
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diſputes|w]. 

With the queſtion now mentioned, there va 
another cloſely and intimately connected, name, 
I} bether the ESN of CHRIST could be conſider 
as COMPOUNDED ? Of this queſtion the Scythian 
monks maintained the affirmative, and their a 
verſaries the negative. . 


o 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the churd > 
during this century. t 


N this century the cauſe of true religion ſunk 

apace, and the gloomy reign of ſuperſtition 
extended itlelf in proportion to the decay of ge- 
nuine piety. This lamentable decay was ſuppliel 
by a multitude of rites and ceremonies. In the 
eaſt the Neſtorian and Eutychian controverſies 
gave occaſion to the invention of various rites 
and external inſtitutions, which were uſed al 
marks to diſtinguiſh from each other the con- 
tending parties. The weſtern churches wer 
loaded with rites by Grecory the GrtaT, who 
had a marvellous fecundity of genius in inventing 
and an irreſiſtible force of eloquence in recom: 
mending ſuperſtitious obſervances. Nor will thi 
appear ſurpriſing to thoſe who know, that, in ti 
opinion of this pontif, the words of the facreti 
writings were images of myſterious and inviſibeg 


[wv] See Norts11 Hiftorta controverſies de uno ex Trinitat 
p2//o, tom. iii. opp. p. 771. The ancient writers who met- 
tion this controveriv, call the monks, who ſet it on foot, Sci 
thians, Bur La Cnoze, in his The/aur. Epi. tom. iii. p. 15% 
imagines, that the country of theſe monks was Egypt, ai 
not Scy7b:a; and this conjecture is ſupported by reaſons which 
carry in them, at icalt, a high degree of probability. 

things, 
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hings; for ſuch as embrace this chimerical ſyſ- ee T. 
em will eaſily be led to expreſs all the doctrines pr nn, 


re wand precepts of religion by external rites and —— 
mel, W:mbols. GREGORY, indeed, is worthy of praile 
ſicerd WM: this, that he did not pretend to force others to 
ythaWhe obſervance of his inventions; though this, 


perhaps, Was as much owing to a want of power, 
5 to a principle of moderation. 

II. This prodigious augmentation of rites and fU* oea- 
eremonies rendered an augmentation of doctors them in- 
and interpreters of theſe myſteries indiſpenſably s-. 
eceſſary. Hence a new kind of ſcience aroſe, 
which had, for its object, the explication of theſe 
ceremonies, and the inveſtigation of the cauſes 


and circumſtances from whence they derived their 


chur 


eo 8 


ſunkrigin. But the moſt of thoſe, who entered into 
ſtitiarheſe reſearches, never went to the fountain- head, 
f ge 0 the true ſources of theſe idle inventions. They 
plied ndeavoured to ſeek their origin in reaſon and 
In th hriſtianity; but in this they deceived themſelves, 
„erf r, at leaſt, deluded others, and delivered to the 


orld their own fancies, inſtead of letting them 
nto the true cauſes of things. Had they been 
acquainted with the opinions and cuſtoms of re- 
ote antiquity, or ſtudied the pontifical law of 
ne Greeks and Romans, they had come at the 
Frue origin of many inſtitutions, which were falſely 
looked upon as venerable and ſacred. 


3 rites 
ed 4 
con. 
were 
„ Who 
nting 


com: 
11 chil III. The public worſhip of God was as yet ce- sable wor- 
in theebrated by every nation in its own language; but * 
cred as enlarged, from time to time, by the addition 


ff various hymns, and other things of that na- 
ure, which were conſidered as proper to enliven 
levotion by the power of novelty. GREGORY 
the GrEar preſcribed a new method of admi- 


viſible 


i nitat 
O men- 


ot, 890 uſtering the Lord's ſupper, with a magnificent aſ- 1 2 

3 1 enblage of pompous ceremonies ; this inſtitution the cuda— 
' * ls , | 

hic his was called the canon of the maſs ; and, if . 


any are unwilling to give it the name of a zew 


11095; appoint- 


VI. 
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appointment, they muſt, at leaſt, acknowledg 
that it was a conſiderable augmentation of the 
ancient canon for celebrating the euchariſt, an 
occaſioned a remarkable change in the adminiſtrs 
tion of that ordinance. Many ages, however iſ 
paſſed before this Gregorian canon was adopted by 
all the Latin churches| x]. | 
Baptijm, except in caſes of neceſlity, was admi. 
niſtered only on great feſtivals. We omit men- 
tioning, for the fake of brevity, the Litantes thai 
were addreſſed to the faints, the different ſorts di 
ſupplications, the fations, or aſſemblies of GR 
GORY, the forms of conſecration, and other ſuch 
inſtitutions, which were contrived, in this cen-ſ 
tury, to excite a ſpecies of external devotion, and 
to engage the outward ſenſes in religious worſhip, 
An inquiry into theſe matters would of itſelf de- 
ſerve to be made the ſubject of a ſeparate work. 
IV. There was an incredible number of tem- 
ples erected in honour of the ſaints, during thu 
century, both in the eaſtern and weſtern provinces 
The places ſet apart for public worſhip were a 
ready very numerous; but it was now that Chri- 
ians firſt began to conlider theſe ſacred edihcey 
as the means of purchaſing the favour and pre 
tection of the ſaints, and to be perſuaded that 
theſe departed ſpirits defended and guarded, 
againſt evils and calamities of every kind, tit 
provinces, lands, cities, and villages, in which 
they were honoured with temples. The numbe 
of theſe temples was almoſt equalled by that 
the feſtivals, which were now obſerved in tit 
Chriſtian church, and many of which ſeem 1 
have been inſtituted upon a Pagan model. To 
thoſe that were celebrated in the preceding cen 
tury, were now added the feſtival of the puri. 
cation of the bleſſed Virgin, invented with a deſig 


ſx] See Ti:cop, Ciir, LIiIIE N THAL, De canoue mifſa Ut 


r14ns, 
5 10 


b aap, Vo Diviſions and Hereſies. 141 
ledge 


o remove the uneaſineſs of the heathen converts C 2 7. 
ff the 


on account of the loſs of their lupercalia, or feaſts parry 1. 


„ anf pax, which had been formerly obſerved in — - 
iſt. Ne month of February, the feſtival of the imma- 
vever Mlate conception, the day ſet apart to commemo- 
ed bare the birth of St. Joan, and others leſs worthy 


pf mention. 
admi- 
men- 
'S that 
ts of 
GRt- 
r ſuch 
cen- 
n, and 


F 


oncerning the diviſions and bereſies that troubled 
the church during this century. | 


. THE various ſects which had fomented di- The re- 


. N . mains of the 
lip viſions among Chriſtians in the early e. 
I de. ges of the church, were far from being effec- wee. 
ork. vally ſuppreſſed, or totally extirpated. Though 
tem- 


hey had been perſecuted and afflicted with an in- 

inite diverſity of trials and calamities, yet they 

[till ſubſiſted, and continued to excite diſſenſions 
and tumults in many places. The Manicheans u, he 


9 this 
71nCeS, 
re al- 


Chri- Aare ſaid to have gained fuch a degree of influence 4 
IinceBmong the Perſians, as to have corrupted even 
: oh the fon of CaBabes, the monarch of that nation, 

t 


who repaid their zeal in making proſelytes with 

a terrible maſſacre, in which numbers of that 
LImpious ſect periſhed in the moſt dreadful man- 

er. Nor was Per/ia the only country which 

vas troubled with the attempts of the Manicheans 

to ſpread their odious doctrine ; other provinces 

of the empire were, undoubtedly, infected with 

em "their errors, as we may judge from the book that 

J. Tofuag written againſt them by Her acrtian ſho 

8 Wot Chalcedon [y]. In Gaul and Africa, diſſenſions S:mi-Pele- 
purifier a different kind prevailed ; and the tontroverſy * 
deligiſ between the Semi-Pelagians and the diſciples 


fa (ii 


ar ded, 
d, the 
which 
umber 
that a 
in the 


[x] See Puorius, Biblioth, Cod. exiv. p. 291. 
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IT. The Donatiſts enjoyed the ſweets of free. 
dom and tranquillity, as long as the Vandal; 
reigned in Africa; but the ſcene was greatly 
changed with reſpect to them, when the empire 
of theſe Barbarians was overturned in the year 
534. They, however, ſtill remained in a ſeps- 
rate body, and not only held their church, but, 
towards the concluſion of this century, and par 
ticularly from the year 591, defended themſelves 
with new degrees of animoſity and vigour, and 
were bold enough to attempt the multiplication 
of their ſect, GRrEGory, the Roman pontif, op- 
poſed theſe efforts with great ſpirit and afſiduity; 
and as appears from his epiſtles [z], tried various 
methods of depreſſing this faction, Which was 
pluming its wings anew, and menacing the re- 
vival of thoſe lamentable diviſions which it had 
formerly excited in the church. Nor was the 
oppoſition of the zealous pontif without effect; 
it ſeems, on the contrary, to have been attended 
with the deſired ſucceſs, ſince, in this century, 
the church of the Donatiſts dwindled away to 
nothing, and after this period no traces of it are 
any where to be found. 

III. Towards the commencement of this cen- 
tury, the Arians were triumphant 1n ſeveral parts 
of Alia, Africa, and Europe, Many of the Aſiatic 
biſhops favoured them ſecretly, while their op!- 
nions were openly profeſſed, and their cauſe main- 
tained, by the Vandals in Africa, the Goths in 
Ttaly, the Spaniards, the Burgundians, the Suev!, 
and the greateſt part of the Gauls. It is true, 
the Greeks, who had received the decrees of the 
council of Nice, perſecuted and oppreſſed the 


[z] See his Epi//es, lib. iv. ep. xxxiv, xxxv. p. 714, 715% 
lib. vi. ep. lxv. p. 841. e. xxxvii. p. 821. lib. ix. . lin. 
p. 972. lib. ii. %. xlviii. p. 611. tom. ii. Opp. ; 

Arians 
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Arians wherever their influence and authority © E N T. 
could reach; but the Nicenians, in their turn, p ir, 


were not leſs rigorouſly treated by their adver- 
faries, particularly in Africa and Italy, where they 
felt, in a very ſevere manner, the weight of the 
Arian power, and the bitterneſs of their reſent- 
ment [a]. 

The triumphs of Arianiſm were, however, but 
tranſitory; and its proſperous days were entirely 
eclipſed, when the Vandals were driven out of 
Africa, and the Goths out of Jtaly, by the arms 
of JusrIx IAN IJ. For the other Arian princes 
were eaſily induced to abandon, themſelves, the 
doctrine of that ſect; and not only ſo, but to 
employ the force of laws and the authority of 
councils to prevent its further progreſs among 
their ſubjects, and to extirpate it entirely out of 


their dominions. Such was the conduct of S1- 


cISMUND King of the Burgundians; TRHTODTMUIR 
king of the Suevi, who had ſettled in Laſitania; 
and ReccareD king of Spain. Whether the 
change wrought in theie princes was owing to the 
force of reaſon and argument, or to the influence 
of hopes and fears, is a queſtion which we ſhall 
not pretend to determine. One thing, however, 
is certain; and that is, that, from this period, 
the Arian ſect declined apace, and could never 
after recover any conſiderable degree of ſtability 
and conſiſtence. 

IV. The Neſtorians, after having gained a firm 
footing in Perſſa, and eſtabliſhed the patriarch, 
or head, of their ſect at Seleucia, extended their 


ſa] PRocopivs, De Bello Vandal. lib. i, cap. viii. and D- 
bello Gethice, lib, ii. cap. ii. EvacRiv., Hiſt, Ecclifia/?, 
lb, iv, cap. xv. 

[5] See Mascovn Hifferia German. tom. ii. p. 76. 91. See 
allo an account of the Barbarian kings, who abandoned 
Arianiſm, and received the doctrines of the Nicene council, 
in the Ada SardGorum, tom, ii. Martii, p. 275, and April, 
D. 134. 
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C ZN T. views further, and ſpread their doctrines, with a 
Paxr 11, ſucceſs equal to the ardour of their zeal, through 


— the provinces that lay beyond the limits of the 


Futychian 
controver- 
ſies. 


that the Perſian monarchs were not all equally fa- 


of theſe princes, as were diſpoſed to exerciſe mo- 
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Roman empire. There are yet extant authentic 
records, from which it appears, that, throughout 
all Per/ia, as alſo in India, Armenia, Arabia, Syria, 
and other countries, there were vaſt numbers of 
Neſtorian churches, all under the juriſdiction of 
the patriarch of Seleucia [c]. It is true, indeed, 


vourable to this growing ſect, and that ſome of 
them even perſecuted, with the utmoſt ſeverity, 
all thoſe who bore the Chriſtian name throughout 
their dominions [4] ; but it is alſo true, that ſuch 


deration and benignity towards the Chriſtians, 
were much more indulgent to the Neſtorians, 
than to their adverſaries who adhered to the 
council of Epheſus, ſince the latter were conſidered 
as ſpies employed by the Greeks, with whom they 
were connected by the ties of religion. 

V. The Monophylites, or Eutychians, flou- 
riſhed alſo in this century, and had gained over 
to their doctrine a conſiderable part of the eaſtern 
provinces, The emperor AnasTas1us was warmly 
attached to the doctrine and ſect of the Acephall 
who were reckoned among the more rigid Mo- 
nophyſites [e]; and, in the year 513, created pa- 
triarch of Autioch, in the room of FLavian whom 
he had expelled from that ſee, Severus, a learned 


[el CosMas InnicopLEUsTEs, Tobegraphiæ Chriſtians, 
lib. ii. p. 125. which is to be found in MonTrau cox's Colle. 
tio nova PP, Grecrum, 4 

[4] Jos. Sim. AsstMav. Biblieth. Orient. Vatic. tom. ii. 
part I. p. 109. 407. 411. 441. 449. tom. iii, part II. cap. 
$ 2. p. 83. | 

[e] Evacaivs,. Hift. Ecelefraſt, lib. iii. cap. xxx. xliv, &c 
THEoDoRUs the Reader, Hift Ecclefaſt. lib. ii. p. 862. Set 
alſo the Index cperum Stykkl, as it ſtands collected from 20 
cient MSS. in MoxTraucon's Bibliotbeca Coiſtiniana, p. **: 


6 monk 
You 


CaaP. V. Diviſions and Hergſſtes. 


monk of Paleſtine, from whom the Monophyſites 
were called Severians [f J. This emperor ex- 
erted all his influence and authority to deſtroy the 
credit of the council of Chalcedon in the eaſt, and 
to maintain the cauſe of thoſe who adhered to the 
doctrine of one nature in ChRISsTͤHNJ and, by the 
ardour and vehemence of his zeal, he excited the 
oſt deplorable ſeditions and tumults in the 
church [g J. After the death of AxNASTAsfus, 
hich happened A. D. 518, SEvERUs was ex- 
pelled in his turn; and the ſect which the late 
mperor had maintained and propagated with 
uch zeal and aſſiduity, was every where oppoſed 
ind depreſſed by his ſucceſſor Jusrix, and the 
ollowing emperors, in ſuch a manner, that it 
eemed to be upon the very brink of ruin, not- 
rithſtanding that it had created SEeRGIvs patriarch 
be hn the place of Severus [+]. 
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a VI. When the affairs of the Monophyſites were Jacob Bara- 


WW" ſuch a deſperate ſituation, that almoſt all hope 

their recovery was vaniſhed, and their biſhops 
u- Were reduced, by death and impriſonment, to a 
ver ery ſmall number, an obſcure man, whoſe name 
eius Jacos, and who was diſtinguiſhed from others 
nh called, by the ſurname of Barapzus, or Zan- 
abus, reſtored this expiring ſect to its former 
10-Wroſperity and luſtre DJ. This poor monk, the 


m. ii. p. 47. 321. EuskB. RENAU DOr, Hiſtoria Patriarch. 
lrandrinor. p. 127. 129, 130. 135. 138, &C. 

e] Exage ius, Hiſt. Fccleſiaſt. lib. iii. cap. xxxiii. Cx- 
ELUS, vita Sabæ in Jo, Barr. CorgLIERNII Monument. Ec- 
fie Gree, tom. iii. p. 312. BavILE's Dictionary, at the 
cle Ax As TASus. 

%] See ABurrHARAII Series Patriarch. Antiochen. in As- 
Wan, Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. &c. tom. ii. p. 323. 

i] See Ass EMA. Biblioth, Orient. &c. tom. it. cap. viii. 
bz, 72, 326. 331. 414. EuskRII RENAU D. Hift. Patriarch. 
*andr, p. 119. 133. 425. and the Liturgiæ Orient. tom. ii. 
3. 342. Fausrus NaiRonus, Eueplia fidet Catholicæ ex 
rem menumentis, part I. p. 40, 41. 


Vox, II. L grandeur 


deus the 
reftorer of 
the Mono- 
phylites, 


[f] See Jos. Sim. AssEMAN. Biblioth. Orient. Vatican, 
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CENT. grandeur of whoſe views was much above the ob. 


Pas r 11, ſcurity of his ſtation, and whole fortitude and pa. 

— tience no dangers could daunt, nor any labour 
exhauſt, was ordained to the epiſcopal office by: 
handful of captive biſhops, travelled on foo 
through the. whole eaſt, eſtabliſhed biſhops and 
preſbyters every where, revived the drooping ſpi. 
rits of the Monophyſites, and produced ſuch ar 
aſtoniſhing change in their affairs by the power 
of his eloquence, and by his incredible aQtiviy 
and diligence, that when he died biſhop of Eeſh, 
A. D. 588, he left his ſect in a moſt flouriſhing 
ſtate in Syria, Meſopotamia, Armenia, Egypt, M. 
bia, Abyſſinia, and other countries [&. This der- 
terous monk had prudence to contrive the means 
of ſucceſs, as well as activity to put them in exe- 
cution ; for he almoſt totally extinguiſhed all the 
animoſities, and reconciled all the factions, tha 
had divided the Monophyſites ; and when thet 
churches grew ſo numerous in the eaſt, that the 
could not all be conveniently comprehended unde 
the ſole juriſdiction of the patriarch of Antioch, he 
appointed, as his aſſiſtant, the primate of the ea 
whoſe reſidence was at Tagritis, on the bordersd 
Armenia [1]. The laborious efforts of ]acos wet 
ſeconded in Egypt, and the adjacent countries, U 
Tuxobosius biſhop of Alexandria; and he becam 
ſo famous, that all the Monophyſites of the ei 
conſidered him as their ſecond parent and foundet 
and are to this day called Jacobites in honour «ll 
their new chief. | 


[4] Concerning the Nubians and Abyflinians, ſee As 
Man. Biblioth. Orient. &c. tom. ii. p. 330. Logo, J 
4 Abyſſinie, tom. ii, p. 36. Lu bor RH. Commentar. ad Hi 
riam Aithiopicam, p. 451. 401. 406. 

[/] AssEUA&N. Bibliorh, Orient. Vatican. tom. ii. 410. 4 
418. See alſo this learned writer's Di/ertatio de Monophyſ# 
which is prefixed to the ſecond volume of the work 0 


cited, 
VII. Thi 


Char. V. Diviſionus and Heręſies. 
VII. Thus it happened, that, by the impru- 


dent zeal and violence which the Greeks employed 
in defending the truth, the Monophyſites gained 
conſiderable advantages, and, at length, obtained 
a ſolid and permanent ſettlement. From this pe- 
riod their ſect has been under the juriſdiction of 
the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, who, 
otwithſtanding the difference of opinion which 
ſubſiſts, with reſpect to ſome points, between the 
yrian and Egyptian Monophylites, are extremely 
areful to maintain communion with each other 
both by letters and by the exchange of good of- 
ces, The primate of the Abyſſines is ſubject to 
he patriarch of Alexandria; and the primate of 
an WMhe eaſt, who reſides at Tagritis, is under the ju- 
iſdiction of the patriarch of Antioch, The Arme- 


Ne. 
tehians are ruled by a biſhop of their own, and are 
tauhiſtinguiſned by certain opinions and rites from 


he reſt of the Monophyſites. 

VIII. The ſect of the Monophyſites, before it 
as thus happily eſtabliſhed, was torn with fac- 
ons and inteſtine diſputes, and ſuffered, in a 
articular manner, from that nice and ſubtile 


as kindled at Alexandria, JULIan, biſhop of 
ſalicarnaſſus, affirmed, A. D. 519, that the di- 
ine nature had ſo inſinuated itſelf into the body 
| CHrIST, from the very moment of the Vir- 
n's conception, that the body of our Lord 
Wanged its nature, and became incorruptible. 
his opinion was alſo embraced by Caranus, bi- 
op of Alexandria : from whom thoſe who adopted 
were called Caianiſts. They were, however, 
vided into three ſects, two of which debated this 
eſtion, Whether the body of Chalsr was cre- 
fed or increated ? While the third aſſerted, that 
r Lord's body was indeed corruptible, but 
ver actually corrupted, ſince the energy of the 


vine nature mult have prevented its diſſolution. 
L 2 This 


ontroverſy concerning the body of CHRIST, which 
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that he did not actually aſſume the common affec- 


The Ag- 
nottæ. 
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This ſe& was warmly oppoſed by Severvs of Ml; 
Antioch, and Damianvus, who maintained that the Ne 
body of CnRIS, before his reſurrection, was truly Ne 
corruptible, i. e. ſubject to the affections and t 
changes with which human nature is generally Wh 
attended. Thoſe who embraced the opinion t 
JuL1an, were called Aphthartodocetæ, Docetæ, 
Phantaſiaſts, and even Manicheans, becauſe it 
was ſuppoſed to follow from their hypotheſis, that 
CHrisT did not ſuffer in reality, but only in . 
pearance, hunger and thirſt, pain and death ; and 


tions and properties of human nature. On the 
other hand, the votaries of Severus were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names Phthartolatræ, Kriſtolatrz, 
and Creaticole. This miſerable controverſy wa 


carried on with great warmth under the reign of MW ſic 
JusrixlAx, who favoured the Aphthartodocetz; Wy: 
ſoon after, it ſubſided gradually; and, at length, Hat 
was happily huſhed in ſilence [mm]. XENAIAS Min 
Hierapolis {truck out an hypotheſis upon thisMab 
knotty matter, which ſeemed equally remote from the 
thoſe of the contending parties; for he main-Wad 
tained that ChRISTH had, indeed, truly ſuffered the 
the various ſenſations to which humanity is Pn 


poſed ; but that he ſuffered them not in his 1s 
ture, but by a ſubmiſſive act of his will [x]. 

IX. Some of the Corrupticolæ (for ſo they wer 
called who looked upon the body of CHRIST t0 
be corruptible), particularly TyemisTIUs, a det 
con of Alexandria, and TyEeoDosIus, a biſhop of 
that city, were carried by the inconſiderate heat 


[m] TimoTHEvs, De receptione hereticorum in CoTELER!! 
Monumentis Ecclefie Grace, tom. iii. p. 409, LIBERATUs, 
in Breviario Controv. cap. xx. FoRREs11 Infirudiones Hiſt 
rico T heologice, lib. iii. cap. xviii. p. 108, ASSEMAN- Bib- 
lioth. Oriental. tom. iii. part II. 457. 

(] ASSEMAN, Biblioth. Orient, Vatican, tom, ii, p. 22. 81 
108. 
0 
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of controverſy into another opinion, which pro- 


concluſion of this century. They affirmed, that 
to the divine nature of Cnr1sT all things were 
known ; but that from his human nature many 
things were concealed, The reſt of the ſect 
charged the authors of this opinion with imputing 
ignorance to the divine nature of Car1sT ; ſince 
they held, in common with them, that there was 
but one nature in the Son of God. Hence the 
votaries of this new doctrine were called Agno- 
c-Wetz [o]; but their ſect was ſo weak and 1lI-ſup- 
the ported, that, notwithſtanding their eloquence and 
in- activity, which ſeemed to promiſe better ſucceſs, 
rz, it gradually declined, and came to nothing. 

KX. From the controverſies with the Monophy- 
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The Tri- 


1 of i ſites aroſe the ſect of the Tritheiſts, whoſe chief weit. 


=; vas Jon Ascus NAR, a Syrian philoſopher, and 
xt, Wat the ſame time a Monophyſite [y]. This man 
s of imagined in the Deity three natures, or ſubſtances, 
this Wabſolutely equal in all reſpects, and joined toge- 
rom Witter by no common eſſence ; to which opinion his 
ain. Madverſaries gave the name of Tritheiſm. One of 
ere the warmeſt defenders of this doctrine was Johx 
PHiLoPONUS, an Alexandrian philoſopher and 
grammarian of the higheſt reputation ; and hence 
he has been conſidered by many as the author of 
this ſet, whoſe members have conſequently de- 
ved from him the title of Philoponiſts [g]. 


[e] Jo. Barr. CoTeLEeRIUs, Ad Monumenta Eccleſie Græcæ, 


ban, tom. i. p. 107. ForBEs, Inſtruction. Hiflorico-T heo- 
L. lib. iii. cap. xix. p. 119. Puorius, Biblioth, Cod. 
(XXX, P. 882. 

[5] See Gercor, ABULPHARAIUS, in AssEMAN. Biblioth. 
Vrient. tom. i. p. 328. 

2] See Fapracu Biblioth. Gree, lib. v. cap. xxxvii. p. 
333, Harouiei Corcilia, tom. iii. p. 1288, TimoTHEvus, 
e receptione hereticorum in COTELERII Manumenta Eccleſiæ 
'#c@, tom, iii. p. 414+ Jo. DauascExus, De herefibus, 
Om. 1. opp. p. 103. edit. Le Quien. : 
L 3 This 


Zo and 


om. iii. p. 641. Mich. LE Quitn, Ad Damaſcenum de bæ- 
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This ſe& was divided into two parties, the Phi. 
loponiſts and the Cononites ; the latter of whom 
were ſo called from Conox biſhop of Tarſus, their 
chief [r]. They agreed in the doctrine of thre 
perſons in the Godhead, and differed only in their 
manner of explaining what the ſcriptures taught 
concerning the reſurrection of the body. Phi- 
LOPONUS maintained that the form, as well as the 
matter, of all bodies was generated and corrupted, 
and that both therefore were to be reſtored 1n the 
reſurrection. Conon held, on the contrary, that 
the body never loſt its form: that its matter alone 
was ſubject to corruption and decay, and was con- 
ſequently to be reſtored when his mortal ſhall pu 
on immortality. 

A third faction was that of the DamianisrTs, 
who were ſo called from Damian biſhop of Ale. 
andria, and whoſe opinion concerning the Trinity 
was different from thoſe already mentioned. They 
diſtinguiſhed the divine eſſence from the three per. 
ſons, viz. the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 
They denied that each perſon was God, when con- 
ſidered in itſelf and abſtractedly from the other 
two ; but they affirmed, at the ſame time, that 
there was a common divinity, by the joint participa- 
tion of which each perſon was God. They there- 
fore called the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 
hypoſtaſes, or perſons, and the Godhead, which 
was common to them all, /ub/tance or nature | 5]. 


ſr] PhoTi Biblioth. Cod. xxkiv. ASSEMAN. Biblioth. Ori 


ent. Vatican. tom. ii. p. 329. a 
[s] Jos. Stu. Ass EAR. Bibliotb. Orient. Vatican. tom. i. 


p. 78. 332, &c. 
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Concerning the proſperous events which happened to 


* the church during this century. 
nity 

hey J. IN this century, the progreſs of Chriſtianity 
* was mightily accelerated both in the eaſtern 
ond weſtern hemiſpheres, and its divine light was 
we. diffuſed far and wide through the darkened na- 


ons. The Neſtorians, who dwelt in Syria, Per- 
a, and India, contributed much to its propaga- 
tion in the eaſt, by the zeal and diligence, the 
laborious efforts and indefatigable aſſiduity, with 


ws hich they preached it to theſe fierce and barba- 
i] ous nations, who lived in the remoteſt borders 


and deſerts of A/ia, and among whom, as we learn 
from authentic records, their miniſtry was crowned 
ith remarkable ſucceſs, It was by the labours 


m. is No this ſect, that the light of the goſpel firſt pene- 
rated into the immenſe empire of China, about 
the year 637, when JESUIABAS of Gadala was at the 
head of the Neſtorians, as will appear probable 
to thoſe who look upon as genuine the famous 
hineſe monument, which was diſcovered at 

L 4 Siganfu, 
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Siganfu, by the Jeſuits during the laſt century [a], 
Some, indeed, look upon this monument to be 
a mere forgery of the Jeſuits, though, perhaps, 
without reaſon; there are, however, other un- 
exceptionable proofs, that the northern parts of 
China, even before this century, abounded with 
Chriſtians, who, for many ſucceeding ages, were 
under the inſpection of a Metropolitan ſent them 
by the Chaldean or Neſtorian patriarch [5]. 

IT. The 


[a] This celebrated monument has been publiſhed and ex. 
plained by ſeveral learned writers, particularly by Kincuts, 
in his China Ilaſtrata, p. 53; by MuLLEs, in a treatiſe pub- 
liſhed at Berlin in 1672; by Eusest RENAU DOT, in his Re 
lations anciennes des Indes et de la Chine, de deux woyageurs Ma. 
hemetans, p. 22*—271, publiſhed at Paris in the year 1718, 
in 8vo; and by As8tmannxi Bislioth. Orient. Clement. V ati 
can. tom, iii. pars II. cap. iv. $7. p. 538. We were pro- 
miſed a ſtill more accurate edition of this famous monument by 
the learned PuEO H. SiIGIFRED BAYER, the greateſt prof 
cient of this age in Chineſe erudition ; but his death has blaſted 
our expectations. For my part, I ſee no reaſon to doubt of 
the genuineneſs of this monument, nor can I underſtand what 
advantage could redound to the Jeſuits from the invention of 
ſuch a fable, See L1ron, Singularites Hiſtorigues et Litteraire, 
tom. ii. p. 500, 

6] See RENAU Dor, l. c. p. 56. 68, &c. Ass MAU 
Biblioth. &c. cap, ix. p. 522: the learned BAER, in his Pre. 
face to his Muſeum Sinicum, p. 84, aſſures us, that he has in 
his hands ſuch proofs of the truth of what is here affirmed, a 
puts the matter beyond all doubt, See on this ſubjeR a 
very learned Diſſertation publiſhed by M. vs Guicxss in the 
xxx Vol, of the Memoires de Litterature tires des Regiſtre: dt 
P Academie Royale des Inſcriptions et Belles Lettres, in which he 
proves that the Chriſtians were ſettled in China ſo early as the 
VIlth Century, He remarks, indeed, that the Neſtorians and 
other Chriſtians were for a long time confounded, in the Chi. 
neſe annals, with the worſhippers of Fo an Indian 1dol, whole 
rites were introduced into China about 6; years after the birth 
of Chriſt ; and that this circumſtance has deceived De la Cros, 
Beauſobre, and ſome other learned men, who have raiſed ſpe- 
cious objections againſt the hypotheſis that maintains the early 
introduction of Chriſtianity into this Great Empire. A reader, 
properly informed, will lend little or no attention to the ac: 

count 
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II. The attention and activity of the Greeks 
were ſo entirely occupied by their inteſtine divi- 
ſions, that they were little ſolicitous about the 
progreſs of Chriſtianity, In the weſt, AvcusriN 
12boured to extend the limits of the church, and 
to ſpread the light of the goſpel among the Anglo- 
Saxons; and, after his death, other monks were 
ſent from Rome to exert themſelves in the ſame 
olorious cauſe. Their efforts were attended with 
ic che deſired ſucceſs, and the efficacy of their la- 

hours was manifeſted in the converſion of the ſix 
x WF Anglo-Saxon kings, who had hitherto remained 
„under the darkneſs of the ancient ſuperſtitions, to 
2 WT the Chriſtian faith, which gained ground by de- 
le. grees, and was, at length, embraced univerſally 
throughout all Britain [J. We are not, how- 
ever, to imagine, that this univerſal change in 
favour of Chriſtianity was wholly due to the diſ- 


d 

oh courſes of the Roman monks and doctors ; for 
” other cauſes were certainly inſtrumental in ac- 
'> compliſhing this great event. And it 1s not to 
1 of We doubted, that the influence which ſome Chriſt- 


an queens and ladies of high diſtinction had 
upon their huſbands, and the pains they took to 


pre. convert them to Chriſtianity, as alſo the ſevere 
s in {Wand rigorous laws that were afterwards enacted 
* againſt idolaters [4], contributed much to the 
ct 4 


progreſs of the goſpel. | 

III. Many of the Britiſh, Scotch, and Iriſh 
eccleſiaſtics travelled among the Batavian, Belgic, 
and German nations, with the pious intention of 


inch Hi fur Hiſtoire Generale, &c, A Poet, who recounts facts, 
%, er denies them, without deigning to produce his authorities, 
ſpe⸗ muſt not expect to meet with the credit that is due to an Hiſ- 
torian. 

det, (e] Bepx Hiſtoria Ecciifaſt. Gentis Anglor. lib. ii. cap. iii. 
» ac» . 91. cap. xiv. p. 116. lib. iii cap. xxi. p. 102, &c. edit. 
oun; Cbifleti. RarIN Thoyras, tom. i. p. 227. 

[4] WiLkins's Concilia Magne Britanniæ, tom. i. p. 222. 
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propagating the knowledge of the truth, and of 


rar 1. erecting churches and forming religious eſta. 


* 


— bliſhments every where. This was the true rea. 


ſon which induced the Germans, in after- times, to 
found ſo many convents for the Scotch and Iriſh, 
of which ſome are yet in being [e]. 

CoLuMBAN, an Iriſh monk, ſeconded by the 
labours of a few companions, had happily extir. 
pated, in the preceding century, the ancient ſu- 
perſtitions in Gaul, and the parts adjacent, where 
idolatry had taken the deepeſt root; he alſo car- 
ried the lamp of celeſtial truth among the Suevi, 
the Boii, the Franks, and other German nx- 
tions | f ], and perſevered in theſe pious and uſe- 
ful labours until his death, which happened A. D. 
G15. St. Gal, who was one of his companions, 
preached the goſpel to the Helvetii, and the 
Sueviſg]. St. KILIAN ſet out from Scotland, the 
place of his nativity, and exerciſed the miniſterial 
function with ſuch ſucceſs among the eaſtern 
Franks, that vaſt numbers of them embraced 
Chriſtianity [þ]. Towards the concluſion of this 
century, the famous WiLLEBRORD, by birth an 
Anglo-Saxon, accompanied with eleven of his 
countrymen, Viz. SUIDBERT, WIGBERT, ACC4, 
W1LIBALD, UNIBALD, LEBwWIN, the two Ew aALDs, 
WEAENTRID, MarCELLIN, and ADALBERT, croſſed 
over into Balavia, which lay oppoſite to Britain 
in order to convert the Frieſlanders to the religion 
of JEsus. From thence, in the year 692, they 


[e] See the 42a Sanctorum, tom. ii. Febr. p. 362. 

DFI MaBiLLon, Ada Sandor. Ordinis Benedicti, tom. ii. 
P- 560. tom. iii. p. 72. 339. 500. AbauAN NI, lib, iii. De 
S. Columbano, in Caxis11 Leion. Ant ig tom. i. p. 674. 

g] WarATRIDISTRABONIS wit, S. Ga LLI in MABILLON, 
Actis S. Ord. Benedict. tom. ii. p. 228. Canis Lection. At 
tig. tom. i. p. 783. 

[4] Vita S. KILIAN in Canis Lection. Antig. tom. ili. 
p. 171. Jo, Per. be Lu EVI, Scriftores rerum Wurzbut 
gen}. p. 900. 

9 went 
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went into Faſteland, which moſt writers look upon © 52 7. 
to have been the ſame with the iſle of Helgoland, 9 I. 
or Heiligland; but being cruelly treated there by - = 
RapBoD, king of the Frieſlanders, who put Wic- 
BERT, one of the company, to death, they de- 
arted hence for Cimbria, and the adjacent parts 
of Denmark, They, however, returned to Frieſ- 
land A. D. 693, and were much more ſucceſsful 
than they had formerly been in oppoſing the an- 
cient ſuperſtitions, and propagating the know- 
ledge of the truth. WiLLEBRORD was ordained, 
by the Roman pontif, archbiſhop of Wilteburg, 
now Utrecht, and died among the Batavians in a 
good old age: while his aſſociates continued to 
ſpread the light of the goſpel among the Weſt- 
phalians, and the neighbouring countries [i]. 


the IV. Theſe voyages, and many others, under- The judg- 
the taken in the cauſe of CHRIST, carry, no doubt, a oo RL Is 


ſpecious appearance of piety and zeal; but the thels * 
. * Cs, 


impartial and attentive 1nquirer after truth will 
find it impoſſible to form the ſame favourable 
judgment of them all, or to applaud, without 
diſtinction, the motives that animated theſe labo- 
rious miſſionaries. That the deſigns of ſome of 
them were truly pious, and their characters with- 
out reproach, 1s unqueſtionably certain. But it 


Ned Nis equally certain, that this was neither the caſe 
ain of them all, nor even of the greateſt part of them. 
ion Many of them diſcovered, in the courſe of their 
hey miniſtry, the moſt turbulent paſſions, and diſho— 


noured the glorious cauſe in which they were en- 
gaged, by their arrogance and ambition, their 
avarice and cruelty. They abuſed the power, 
which they had received from the Roman pon- 
us, of forming religious eſtabliſhments among 
Ar che ſuperſtitious nations; and, inſtead of gaining 


. il. i] ALcuini wita Willibrordi in MABILLON. Afis SS. Ord. 

zur: WF enedi 7, Sec. iii. pars I. p. 603. Jo, MoLLert Cimbria 
Litterata, tom. ii. p. 980. 

vent ſouls 
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ſouls to CaurrsT, they ufurped a defpotic domi. 
nion over their obſequious proſelytes ; and exer. 
ciſed a princely authority over the countries where 
their miniſtry had been ſucceſsful, Nor are we 
to conſider as entirely groundleſs, the ſufpiciony 
of thoſe who allege, that many of the monks, de- 
firous of rule and authority, concealed their vice; 
under the maſk of religion, and endured, for x 
certain time, the auſterities of a rigid mortifica. 
tion and abſtinence, merely with a view to riſe in 
the church to the epiſcopal dignity. 

V. The converſion of the Jews ſeemed at: 
ſtand in this century; few or none of that obſti- 
nate nation embraced the goſpel in conſequence 
of an inward conviction of its truth, though in 
many places they were barbarouſly compelled, by 
the Chriſtians, to make an outward and feigned 

rofeſſion of their faith in CyrrsT. The emperor 
TELE incenſed againſt that miſerable 
people by the inſinuations, as it is ſaid, of the 
Chriſtian doctors, perſecuted them in a cruel 
manner, and ordered multitudes of them to be 
inhumanly dragged into the Chriſtian churches, 
in order to be baptized by violence and compul- 
ſion [&]. The ſame odious method of converting 
was practiſed in Spain and Gaul, by the monarchs 
of thoſe nations, againſt which even the biſhops 
of Rome expreſſed their diſpleaſure and indignation, 
Such were the horrid and abominable practices to 
which an ignorance of the true ſpirit of Chriſti 
anity, and the barbarous genius of this age, led 
the heralds of that divine religion, which was de 
ſigned to ſpread abroad ART upon earth, and 
to render mankind truly and rationally FREE. 


[+] Eurrcum Annales Eccleiaft, Alexandr. tom. ii p. 212. 
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CHAP, II. 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened to 
the church during this century. 


J. HE. Chriſtians ſuffered leſs in this, than in 
the preceding centuries. They were 
ſometimes perſecuted by the Perſian monarchs, 
but ſtill recovered their former tranquillity after 
tranſitory ſcenes of violence and oppreſſion. In 
England, the new converts to Chriſtianity ſuffered 
various calamities under the petty kings, who 
governed in thoſe boiſterous times; but theſe 
kings embraced the goſpel themſelves, and then 
the ſufferings of the Chriſtians ceaſed. In the 
eaſtern countries, and particularly in Syria and 
Paleſtine, the Jews, at certain times, attacked the 
Chriſtians with a mercileſs fury [/] ; but, how- 
ever, with ſo little ſucceſs, that they always had 
reaſon to repent of their temerity, which was ſe- 
verely chaſtiſed. It is true, the church had other 
enemies, even thoſe who, under the treacherous 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity, were laying ſecret 
ſchemes for the reſtoration of Paganiſm ; but they 
were too weak and too inconſiderable to form any 
attempts that could endanger the Chriſtian cauſe. 
II. But a new and moſt powerful enemy to the 
Chriſtian cauſe ſtarted up in Arabia A. D. 612, 
under the reign of HeracLius, This was Ma- 
HOMET, an illiterate man [zz], but endowed by 
nature 


I] EoTycnnr Annales, tom. ii. p. 236. Jo. HenR, Hor- 
TINGER1 Hiſtoria Orientalis, lib. i. cap. iii. p. 129. 

[u] MayomerT himſelf expreſsly declared, that he was to- 
fally ignorant of all branches of learning and ſcience, and was 
even unable either to write or read : and his followers have 
drawn from this ignorance an argument in favour of the divi- 
ity of his miſſion, and of the religion he taught. It is, how- 
fer, ſcarcely credible, that his 1gnorance was ſuch as - is 

* ere 


| 
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CENT. nature with the moſt flowing and attractive elo. 
rar 1, quence, and with a vaſt and penetrating ge. 


nius [x], diſtinguiſhed alſo by the advantages he 
enjoyed from the place of his birth, which added 
a luſtre to his name and his undertakings. Thi 
adventurous impoſtor declared publicly, that he 
was commiſſioned, by God, to deſtroy polytheiſm 
and idolatry, and then to reform, firſt the religion 
of the Arabians, and afterwards the Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian worſhip. For theſe purpoſes he deli 
vered a new law, which is known by the name of 


the Koran [o], or Alcoran; and having gained ſe- 
veral 


here deſcribed, and ſeveral of his ſect have called in queſtion 
the declarations of their chief relating to this point, See 
CHaRDiN, JVeyages en Perſe, tom. iv. p. 33, 34. If we con- 
fider that MAhouEr carried on, for a conſiderable time, a 
ſucceſsful commerce in Arabia, and the adjacent countries, 
this alone will convince us, that he muſt have been, in ſome 
meaſure, inſtructed in the arts of reading, writing, and arith- 
mo with the knowledge of which a merchant cannot dif 
penſe, 

[z] The writers, to whom we are indebted for accounts of 
the life and religion of Mahoukr, are enumerated by Fa 
BRICIUS, in his Delectus et Syllabus argumentor. pro weritate ri. 
lig Chrifliane, cap. I. p. 733. To which we may add, Bor- 


 LAINVILLIERS, Jie de Mahomet, publiſhed at London, in 8vo, 


in the year 1730, and which deſerves rather the character of a 
romance, than of a hiſtory : Gacx1tr, Vie de Mahomet, printed 
at Amſterdam, in two volumes, 8vo, in 1732, and commend- 
able both for the learning and candour with which it appears 
to have been compoſed ; and, above all, the moſt learned and 
judicious SaLE's Preliminary Diſceur/e, prefixed to his Engl 
tranſlation of the Koran, & 2. p. 37. 

e] For an account of the Koran, ſee principally the learned 
SALEt's Preface to his Engliſh tranſlation of that work. See 
alſo VerToOT's Diſcours ſur Þ Alcoran, which is ſubjoined to 
the third volume of his Hiſtory of the Knights of Malta, and 
Cnanbix's Voyages en Perſe, tom. ii. p. 281. The book, 
which the Mahometans call the Koran, or Alcoran, is com- 
poſed of ſeveral papers and diſcourſes of Manomer, which 
were diſcovered and collected after his death, and is by 10 
means that ſame lau, whoſe excellence MatomeT vaunted 
ſo highly. 'That ſome parts of the true Koran may be copied 


in the modern one, is indeed very poſſible; but that the Koran, 
or 
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veral victories over his enemies, he compelled an 
incredible multitude of perſons, both in Arabia 
and the neighbouring nations, to receive his doc- 
trine, and range themſelves under his ſtandards. 
Elated with this rapid and unexpected ſucceſs, he 
extended yet further his ambitious views, and 
formed the vaſt and arduous project of founding 
an empire. Here again ſucceſs crowned his ad- 
venturous efforts ; and his plan was executed with 
ſuch intrepidity and impudence, that he died 
maſter of all Arabia, beſides ſeveral adjacent pro- 
vinces. ä | 
III. It is, perhaps, impoſſible, at this time, to 
form ſuch an accurate judgment of the character, 
views, and conduct of MARHOMET, as would en- 
tirely ſatisfy the curioſity of a ſagacious inquirer 
after truth. To give entire credit to the Grecian 
writers in this matter, is neither prudent nor ſafe, 
ſince their bitter reſentment againſt this hoſtile 
invader led them to invent, without ſcruple or 
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heſitation, fables and calumnies to blacken his 


character. The Arabians, on the other hand, are 
as little to be truſted to; as their hiſtorians are 
deſtitute of veracity and candour, conceal the 
vices and enormities of their chief, and repreſent 
him as the moſt divine perſon that ever appeared 
upon earth, and as the beſt gift of God to the 
world. Add to this, that a conſiderable part of 
ManoMeT's life, and indeed that part of it that 
would be the moſt proper to lead us to a true 


or Law, given by Mahomet to the Arabians, is entirely di- 
lin& from the modern Alcoran, is manifeſt from this, that in 
the latter, MaHoMET appeals to and extols the former, and 
therefore they muſt be two different compoſitions. May it not 

conjectured, that the true Koran was an Arabic poem, 
Which MaHomerT recited to his followers without giving it to 
them in writing, ordering them only to commit it to their me- 
mory ? Such were the laws of the Druids in Gaul, and ſuch 
alſo thoſe of the Indians, which the Bramins receive by oral 
tradition, and get by heart. 


knowledge 
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CENT. knowledge of his character, and of the motive 
par 1, from which he ated, is abſolutely unknown. It 
* = is highly probable, that he was ſo deeply affected 
with the odious and abominable ſuperſtition which 
diſhonoured his country, that it threw him into a 
certain fanatical diſorder of mind, and made him 
really imagine that he was ſupernaturally com- 
miſſioned to reform the religion of the Arabiang, 
and to reſtore among them the worſhip of one 
God. It is, however, at the ſame time, un- 
doubtedly evident, that, when he ſaw his enter- 
prize crowned with the deſired ſucceſs, he made 
uſe of impious frauds to eſtabliſh the work he had 
ſo happily begun, deluded the giddy and credu- 
lous multitude by various artifices, and - even 
forged celeſtial viſions to confirm his authority, 
and remove the difficulties that frequently aroſe 
in the courſe of his affairs. This mixture of im- 
poſture is, by no means, incompatible with a 
ſpirit of enthuſiaſm; for the fanatic, through the 
unguided warmth of zeal, looks often upon the 
artifices, that are uſeful to his cauſe, as pious and 
acceptable to the Supreme Being; and therefore 
deceives when he can do it with impunity |], 
The religion which ManomerT taught, is cer- 
tainly different from what it would have been, it 
he had met with no oppoſition in the propagation 
of his opinions, The difficulties he had to en- 
counter obliged him to yield, in ſome reſpects, to 
the reigning ſyſtems; the obſtinate attachment 
of the Arabians to the religion of their anceſtors 
on the one hand, and the fond hope of gaining 
over to his cauſe both the Jews and Chriſtians on 


CG 


[p] This, methinks, is the beſt way of adjuſting the con- 
troverſy that has been carried on by ſome learned men upon 
this curious queſtion, wiz, Whether ManyomeT was a fanatic, et 
or an impoſtor ? See BayLe's Dictionary, at the article Ma- 
HOMET, OCKLEY's Congueſt of Syria, Perſia, and Egypt by 
the Saracens, vol. i. p. 62. SaLE's Preface to his tranſlation 
of the Alcoran, & 2, p. 39. h 

the 
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ves the other, engaged, no doubt, this fanatical im- 
It poſtor to admit into his ſyſtem ſeveral tenets, 
ted Which he would have rejected without heſitation, 


ad he been free from the reſtraints of ambition 
and artifice. 

IV. The rapid ſucceſs which attended the pro- 
bagation of this new religion, was owing to Cauſes 
hat are plain and evident, and mult remove, or 
ather prevent, our ſurprize, when they are at- 
entively conſidered, The terror of MAuouET's 
rms, and the repeated victories which were gained 


ade Wy him and his ſucceſſors, were, no doubt, the 
had Mrreſiſtible argument that perſuaded ſuch multi- 
du- Nudes to embrace his religion, and ſubmit to his 
ven Wominion. Beſides, his law was artfully and 
1ty, MWoarvellouſly adapted to the corrupt nature of 
roſe nan; and, in a more particular manner, to the 


anners and opinions of the eaſtern nations, and 
he vices to which they were naturally addicted ; 


the Nor the articles of faith which it propoſed were few 
the Wo number, and extremely fimple ; and the duties 
and Wt required were neither many nor difficult, nor 
fore Much as were incompatible with the empire of ap- 
[2] eutes and paſſions [q]. It is to be obſerved 
cer- MWurther, that the groſs ignorance, under which 


n, it Whe Arabians, Syrians, Perſians, and the greateſt 
tion {Wart of the eaſtern nations, laboured at this time, 
en- endered many an eaſy prey to the artifice and 
s, to Wloquence of this bold adventurer. To theſe 
auſes of the progreſs of Mahometiſm, we may 


ſtors dd the bitter diſſenſions and cruel animoſities 
ning at reigned among the Chriſtian ſects, particu- 
1s on ry the Greeks, Neſtorians, Eutychians, and 


onophyſites, diſſenſions that filled a great part 
the eaſt with carnage, aſſaſſinations, and ſuch 
matie, eteſtable enormities, as rendered the very name 
Mf Chriſtianity odious to many. We might add 


17 3 Retaxp, De religione Mahumedica, SALk's Preli- 
the court. 
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here, that the Monophyfites and Neſtorians, full 
of reſentment againſt the Greeks, from whon 
they had ſuffered the bittereſt and moſt 1njurioy 
treatment, aſſiſted the Arabians in the conqueſt 
of ſeveral provinces[r], into which, of conſe. 
quence, the religion of ManyomerT was afterward; 
introduced. Other cauſes of the ſudden progrel 
of that religion, will naturally occur to ſuch a 
conſider attentively its ſpirit and genius, and th 
ſtate of the world at this time. 

V. After the death of MaHOMET, which hap. 
pened A. D. 632, his followers, led on by a 
amazing intrepidity, and a fanatical fury, and af 
ſiſted, as we have already obſerved, by thok 
Chriſtians whom the Greeks had treated with ſuck 
ſeverity, extended their conqueſts beyond the li 
mits of Arabia, and tubdued Syria, Perfia, EO 
and other countries under their dominton. On 
the other hand, the Greeks, exhauſted with ci 
diſcords, and wholly occupied by inteſtine trou- 
bles, were unable to ftop theſe intrepid conqutt- 
ors in their rapid career, 

For ſome time theſe enthuſiaſtic invaders uſe 
their proſperity with moderation, and treated tit 
Chriſtians, and particularly thoſe among them wit 
rejected the decrees of the councils of Epheſus and 
Chalcedon, with the utmoſt indulgence and lenity. 
But as an uninterrupted courſe of ſucceſs and 
proſperity renders, too generally, corrupt mortal 
inſolent and imperious, fo the moderation of thi 
victorious ſect degenerated by degrees into ſeve. 
rity ; and they treated the Chriſtians, at length 
rather like ſlaves than citizens, loading them will 
inſupportable taxes, and obliging them to ſub- 


mit to a variety of vexatious and oppreſſive mer 
ſures. | 


[7 See Ocx1.ty's Congueſf of Syria, Perſia, and Egyf! y N 
the Saracens, the ſirſt part of which was pubiiſlied at London i 
the year 1708, and the ſecond in 1717, 
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vl VI. The progreſs, however, of this trium- C E, N 7. 
w VII. 
om phant ſect received a conſiderable check by the pT 1. 
ous civil diſſenſions which aroſe among them imme- <-—— 
The Mabo- 
vel Wciately after the death of MayuomeT. ABUBEKER elan di- 


and AL1, the former the father-in-law, and the vided. 
atter the ſon-in-law, of this pretended prophet, 
aſpired both to ſucceed him in the empire which 
e had erected. Upon this aroſe a tedious and 
cruel conteſt; whoſe flame reached to ſucceeding 
Eves, and produced that ſchiſm which divided 


dap · the Mahometans into two great factions, whoſe 
u cparation not only gave riſe to a variety of opi- 
ons and rites, but alſo excited the moſt impla- 
hol able hatred, and the moſt deadly animoſities, 
(uh OF theſe factions, the one acknowledged ApuBr- 
e Er as the true calif, or ſucceſſor of Manomer, 


and its members were diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Sonnites; while the other adhered to Al, and were 
nown by the title of Schittes|[s]. Both however ad- 
ered to the Alcoran as a divine law, and the rule of 
aith and manners; to which, indeed, the former 
added, by way of interpretation, the /orna, i. e. 
certain law which they looked upon as deſcended 
rom ManoMeET by oral tradition, and which the 
dchiites refuſed to admit. Among the Sonnites, 
dr followers of ABUBEKER, we are to reckon the 
Turks, Tartars, Arabians, Africans, and the great- 
{ part of the Indian Mahometans ; whereas the 
erftans and the ſubjects of the Grand Mogul are 
generally conſidered as the followers of ALI; 
ſeveFWough the latter indeed ſeem rather to obſerve a 
nem WMrict neutrality in this conteſt. 

will Beſides theſe two grand factions, there are other 
 ſub-Mubordinate ſets among the Mahometans, which 
mer Wilpute with warmth concerning ſeveral points of 


(s] See ReLand, De re igiore Turcica, lib. i. p. 36. 70. 74+ 
9% . Cirrninx's Voyages en Per/e, tom. ii. p. 236. 
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0 4 1 T. religion, though without violating the rules d 

Parr I. mutual toleration [J. Of thele ſects there ar 

— four, which far ſurpaſs the reſt in point of repy. 
tation and importance. 


[e] For an account of the Mahometan ſes, ſee HoTrT:x. 
GER, Hiſtor. Orient, lib. ii. cap. vi. p. 340. Ricavr, L 
de Pempire Ottoman. livr. ii. p. 242. CHarDIN's Veyages n 
Perſe, tom, ii. p. 263. SaLE's Preliminary Diſcourſe, J 


P. 151. 
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Sr. 
Concerning the ſtate of letters and philoſophy during 


this century. 


l. OTHING can equal the ignorance and CE Nr. 
darkneſs that reigned in this century; „V 1. 
the moſt impartial and accurate account of which 
ill appear incredible to thoſe who are unacquaint- 11 — 1 
ed with the productions of this barbarous period. - 
my remains of learning and philoſophy that yet 
ſurvived, were, a few particular caſes excepted, 
o be found principally among the Latins, in the 
dbſcure retreats of cloiſtered monks. The mona- 
ſtic inſtitutions prohibited the election of any ab- 
bot to the head of a convent, who was not a man 
df learning, or, at leaſt, endowed with a tolerable 
eaſure of the erudition of the times. The monks 
rere obliged to conſecrate certain hours every day 
o reading and ſtudy: and, that they might im- 
prove this appointment to the moſt advantageous 
purpoſes, there were, in moſt of the monaſteries, 
Itated times marked out, at which they were to 
allemble, in order to communicate to each other 
the fruits of their ſtudy, and to diſcuſs the mat- 
ters upon which they had been reading[a]. The 
youth alſo, who were deſtined for the ſervice of 
the church, were obliged to prepare themſelves 
or their miniſtry by a diligent application to ſtu- 
ly; and in this they were directed by the monks, 


[a] See MaziiLon, Ada S. S. Ord. Benedigi, tom. ii. 
I 479, 513. 
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one of whoſe principal occupations it was to pre, 
fide over the education of the riſing prieſthood. 

It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that al 
theſe inſtitutions were of little ule to the advance. 
ment of ſolid learning, or of rational theology, 
becauſe very few in theſe days were acquainted 
with the true nature of the liberal arts and ſcien. 
ces, or with the important ends which they were 
adapted to ſerve; and the greateſt part of thok 
who were looked upon as learned men, threy 
away their time in reading the marvellous live 
of a parcel of fanatical ſaints, inſtead of employ- 
ing it in the peruſal of well-choſen and excellent 
authors. They, who diſtinguiſhed themſelys 
moſt by their taſte and genius, carried their ſtu- 
dies little farther than the works of Augusti 
and GxEGORY the GREaT: and it is of ſcrap 
collected out of theſe two writers, and patctie! 
together without much uniformity, that the del 
productions of this century are entirely com: 
poſed, 

II. The ſciences enjoyed no degree of protec: 
tio”, at this time, from kings and princes, not 


3 1 | 
did they owe any thing to men of high and em. 


nent ſtations in the empire. On the other hand 
the ſchools which had been committed to the car 
and 1uſpeCtion of the biſhops, whole 1gnorand 
and indolence were now become enormous, be— 
gan to decline apace, and were, in many places 
fallen into ruin[b]. The biſhops in general wen 
ſo illiterate, that few of that body were capabk 
of compoſing the diſcourſes which they deliver 
to the people. Such of them as were not total 
deſtitute of genius, compoſed out of the writing 
of AugGusiINn and GREGORY a certain number 0 
inſipid homilies, which they divided betwet 
themſelves and their ſtupid colleagues, that the 


—-—= 22 — —— — 22 2 


[5] Hiſfoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iii. p. 428. 
migb 
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might not be obliged through incapacity to diſ- 
continue preaching the doctrines of Chriſtianity 
to their people, as appears evident by the exam- 
ples of CæsARTUs biſhop of Arles, and Exo bi- 
op of Neyon[c]. There is yet extant a ſum- 
mary of theological doctrine, which was unſkil- 
fully compiled by T a1on biſhop of Saragoſſa, from 
the writings of Aucusrix and GREGoRrY ; and 
which was ſo highly exalted in this illiterate age, 
that its author was called, by the reſt of the bi- 
ſhops, the true ſalt of the earth, and a divine 
light that was ſent to illuminate the world [A]. 
Many ſuch inſtances of the ignorance and barba- 
rity of this century will occur to thoſe who have 
any acquaintance with the writers it produced. 
England, it is true, was happier in this reipect 
than the other nations of Europe, which was prin- 
cipally owing to TREODORE of Tarſus, of whom 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak afterwards, who 
was appointed archbiſhop of Canterbury, and con- 
tributed much to introduce, among the Engliſh, 
a certain taſte for literary purluits, and to excite 
in that kingdom a zeal for the advancement of 
learning [e]. 

III. In Greece, the fate of the ſciences was 
truly lamentable. A turgid eloquence, and an 
affected pomp and ſplendor of ſtyle, which caſt a 
perplexing obſcurity over ſubjects in themſelves 
the moſt clear and perſpicuous, was now the high- 
eſt point of perfection to which both proſe writers 
and poets aſpired. The Latin eloquence was ſtill 
vaſtly below that of the Greeks ; it had not ſpirit 


{> [c] In the original we read Fiicivs Noviomagen/es, 
Which 1s a miſtake ither of the author, or printer, Its pro- 
dable that N;viomagenſ/is has ſlipt from the pen of Dr, Mo- 
"HELM, in the plac. of Newiodunenfis ; for E101 was biſhop of 
Jchen, and not of Nimeguen. 

[4] MamtiLo\, Analefta weteris æ i, tom. i. p. 42. 

'e] Witkins's Concilia Magne Britanniæ, tom. i. p. 42. 
CoxRINOII Amtiquitat, Academice, p. 277. 
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enough even to be turgid, and, a few compoſſ. 
tions excepted, was ſunk to the very loweſt degree 


ns — of barbarity and corruption. Both the Greek 


The fate of 


phileſophy. 


and Latin writers, who attempted hiſtorical com. 
politions, degraded molt miſerably that important 
ſcience. Moschus and SoPHRON1Us among the 
former; and among the latter Bz auLrto, Jonas 
an Hibernian, AuboxNus, Dapo,and ADamMaANNuy, 
wrote the lives of ſeveral ſaints; or rather a heap 
of inſipid and ridiculous fables, void of the leaf 
air of probability, and without the ſmalleſt tinc- 
ture of eloquence. The Greeks related, without 
diſcernment or choice, the moſt vulgar report 
that were handed about concerning the events of 
ancient times: and hence that multitude of ab- 
ſurd fables, which the Latins afterwards copied 
from them with the utmolt avidity. 

IV. Among the Latins philoſophy was at it 
loweſt ebb. If there were any that retained ſome 
faint reluctance to abandon it entirely, ſuch con- 
fined their ſtudies to the writings of BoxgTivs and 
CassI0DCRUS, from which they committed to me- 
mory a certain number of phraſes and ſentences; 
and that was all their philuſophical ſtock. The 
Greeks, abandoning PLaTo to the monks, gave 
themſelves entirely up to the direction of Ak- 
STOTLE, and ſtudied, with eagerneſs, the ſubti- 
ties of his logic, which were of ſignal uſe in 
the controverſies carried on between the Mono- 
phyſites, the Neſtorians, and Monothelites. All 
theſe different ſects called the Stagirite to their a- 
ſiſtance, when they were to plead their cauſe, and 
to defend their doctrines. Hence it was, that 
James, biſhop of Edeſſa, who was a Monophyſite, 
tranſiated, in this century, the dialeCtics of Agi 
STOTLE into the Syriac language f]. 


7 See AssEUAN NI Biblioth, Oriental. Vatican. tom. i. 
p-. 498. 
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Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the church, and 
its form of government during this century. 


. FH E diſputes about pre-eminence, that had c Z N r. 
ſo long ſubſiſted between the biſhops of N II. 

Rome and Conſtantinople, proceeded, in this cen- 

tury, to ſuch violent lengths, as laid the founda- 3 

tions of that deplorable ſchiſm, which afterwards eminencebe. 

ſeparated the Greek and Latin churches. The — 

moſt learned writers, and thoſe who are moſt re- Rome and 

markable for their knowledge of antiquity, are — 

generally agreed that Bonirace III. engaged 

Pyocas, that abominable tyrant, who waded to 

the imperial throne through the blood of the 

emperor MavukIT1us, to take from the biſhop of 

Conſtantinople the title of ecumenical, or univerſal 

biſhop, and to confer it upon the Roman pontif. 

hey relate this, however, upon the ſale authority 

ft BARON IVS; for none of the ancient writers have 

mentioned it. If, indeed, we are to give credit 

to AnasSTASIUS and PauL DEacon({ g], ſomething 

like what we have now related was tranſacted by 

Procas ; for when the biſhops of Conſtantinople 

maintained that their church was not only equal 

In dignity and authority to that of Rome, but alſo 

ne head of all the Chriſtian churches, this tyrant 

bppoſed their pretenſions, and granted the pre- 

Minence to the church of Rome: and thus was 

ne papal ſupremacy firſt introduced. 

II. The Roman pontifs uſed all ſorts of me- 20 
nods to maintain and enlarge the authority and former op- 
re-eminence which they had acquired by a grant EY 
rom the moſt odious tyrant that ever diſgraced 


le] Av AsT ASU, De witis Pontificum. Paul. Diacow, 
he rebus geſtis Longob ard. lib. iv. cap. xxxvii. in MURATOR11 
iriptor, rerum {ialicar. tom. i. pars I. p. 46. h 
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E SY Is the annals of hiſtory. We find, however, in the 
Pax: 11, Moſt authentic accounts of the tranſactions of thi 
century, that not only ſeveral emperors and princey, 
but alſo whole nations, oppoſed the ambitions 
views of the biſhops of Rome. The Byzan- 
tine hiſtory, and the Formulary of MarcuLery 
contain many proofs of the influence which the 
civil magiſtrate yet retained in religious matten, 
and of the ſubordination of the Roman pontiß 
to the regal authority. It is true, the Roman 
writers affirm, that ConsTanTINE PocoN Aru; 
abdicated the privilege of confirming, by his ap- 
probation, the election of the biſhop of that city; 
and, as a proof of this, they allege a paſſage of 
ANASTASIUS, in which it is ſaid, that, according 
to an edict of PoconaTtvus, the pontif, who faul 
be elected, was to be ordained immediately. and will. 
out the leaſt delay [V]. But every one mult ee, 
that this paſſage is inſufficient to prove what theſe 
writers aſſert with ſuch confidence. It is however 
certain, that this emperor abated, ſome ſay re 
mitted, the ſum, which, fince the time of Tat- 
ODORIC, the biſhops of Rome had been obliged 9 
pay to the imperial treaſury before they could be 
ordained, or have their election confirmed ſi]. 
The ancient Britons and Scots perſiſted long i 
the maintenance of their religious liberty ; and 


[5] AxAs TAS wit. Pontif. in Bened. p. 146. in Mo RAfo- 
R11 Scriptor. rerum Italicar. tom. iii. 

[i] AnasTAs. vit. Pontif. in Agathone, p. 144. compared 
with Mascovii H. German. tom. ii. p. 121. in the ante 
tations. lt will not be amiſs to obſerve here, that by the 
ſame edit, which diminiſhed the ordination money paid by 
the biſhops of Rome to the emperor, ConsTaxTinE reſumed 

the power of confirming the election of the pope, which bis 
predeceſſors had inveſted in the exarchs of Rawenna ; ſo that 
the biſhop ele&t was not to be ordaincd till his election 
was notified to the court of Conſlantiuople, and the imperial 
decree confirming it was received by the electors at Nan, 
See ANASTAS1us, in his Life of Acatuo. 


neither 


eithef 
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neither the threats nor promiſes of the legates of © E 1 T. 


Rome could engage them to ſubmit to the decrees 
and authority of the ambitious pontif, as appears 
manifeſtly from the teſtimony of Bzvz. The 
churches of Gaul and Spain attributed as much 
authority to the biſhop of Rome, as they thought 
ſuitable to their own dignity, and conſiſtent with 
their intereſts ; nay, even in 7taly, his ſupreme 
auchority was obſtinately rejected, ſince the bi- 
ſhop of Ravenna, and other prelates, refuſed an 
implicit ſubmiſſion to his orders[4]. Beſides all 
this, multitudes of private perſons expreſſed 
publicly, and without the leaſt heſitation, their 
abhorrence of the vices, and particularly of the 
lordly ambition, of the Roman pontifs; and it is 
highly probable, that the Valdenſes or Vaudois 
had already, in this century, retired into the val- 
lies of Piedmont, that they might be more at their 
liberty to oppoſe the tyranny of thoſe imperious 
prelates [I]. 

III. The progreſs of vice among the ſubordi- 
nate rulers and miniſters of the church was, at 
this time, truly deplorable ; neither biſhops, preſ- 
byters, deacons, nor even the cloiſtered monks, 
were exempt from the general contagion, as ap- 
pears from the unanimous confeſſion of all the 
writers of this century that are worthy of credit. 
In thoſe very places, that were conſecrated to the 
advancement of piety, and the ſervice of God, 
there was little elſe to be ſeen than ghoſtly ambi- 
tion, inſatiable avarice, pious frauds, intolerable 
pride, and a ſupercihous contempt of the natural 


rights of the people, with many other vices ſtill 


more enormous. There reigned alſo in many 
places the moſt bitter diſſenſions between the bi- 


ſhops and the monks. The former had employed 


[+] See Gepyes, Miſcellanecus Trafts, tom. ii. p. 6. 
(I] See AN TOIXE LIOER's Hiſtoire des Egliſes Vaudoiſes, 
lirr. i. p. 15. 
| the 


Pazr II. 


Vices of 
the clergy. 
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CENT. the greedy hands of the latter to augment thy 

Paz 11, Epiſcopal treaſure, and to draw contributions from 

— all parts to ſupport them in their luxury, and the 
indulgence of their luſts. The monks perceiving 
this, and alſo unwilling to ſerve the biſhops in 
ſuch a diſhonourable character, fled for refuge to 
the emperors and princes, under whoſe civil ju- 
riſdiction they lived; and afterwards, for their 
further ſecurity, had recourſe to the protection 
of the Roman pontif In]. This protection they 
readily obtained, and the imperious pontifs, al- 
ways fond of exerting their authority, exempted, 
by degrees, the monaſtic orders from the juriſ 
diction of the biſhops. The monks, in return 
for this important ſervice, devoted themſelves 
wholly to advance the intereſts, and to maintain 
the dignity, of the biſhop of Kome. They made 
his cauſe their own, and repreſented him as a ſort 
of God to the ignorant multitude, over whom 
they had gained a prodigious aſcendant by the 
notion that generally prevailed of the ſanctity of 
the monaſtic order. It is, at the ſame time, to 
be obſerved, that this immunity of the monks was 
a fruitful ſource of licentiouſneſs and diſorder, 
and occaſioned the greateſt part of the vices with 
which they were afterwards ſo juſtly charged. 
Such, at leaſt, is the judgment of the beſt writers 
upon this ſubject [a]. 

The fate os IV. In the mean time the monks were every 

the monks, where in high repute, and their cauſe was accom- 
panied with the moſt ſurpriſing ſucceſs, particu- 
larly among the Latins, through the protection 


In] See Launon A ertio inguiſitionis in Chartam Immunt 
tatis S Germani, opp. tom. iii. pars i. p. 50. BaLuzn My 
cellan. tom. ii. p 159. tom. iv. p. 108. MuRaToRi Ant 
Italic tom, ii. p 944+ 949. 5 

[z] see Laurxon Examen privilegii S. Germani, tom. ili. 
part I. p. 252. WiLkins's Concilia Magnæ Britannia, tom. l. 
P+ 43, 44+ 49, &c. 


-» 2x =. _ Scend wm dt ob . rn. — 
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and 


Cp. II. 


and favour of the Roman pontif, and their 
riſaical affectation of uncommon piety and devo- 
tion. The heads of families, ſtriving to ſurpaſs ——— 
each other in their zeal for the propagation and 
advancement of monkery, dedicated their children 
to God, by ſhutting them up in convents, and de- 
yoting them to a ſolitary 
upon as the higheſt felicity []; nor did they fail 
to ſend with theſe innocent victims a rich 
dowry. Abandoned profligates, who had paſſed 
their days in the moſt enormous purſuits, and 
whoſe guilty conſciences filled them with terror 
and remorſe, were comforted with the deluſive 
hopes of obtaining pardon, and making atone- 
ment for their crimes, by leaving the greateſt 
part of their fortune to ſome monaſtic ſociety. 
Multitudes, impelled by the unnatural dictates of 
a gloomy ſuperſtition, deprived their children of 


Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 


pha- 


life, which they looked 


fertile lands and rich patrimonies, in favour of the 
monks, by whoſe prayers they hoped to render 


the Deity propitious. 


Several eccleſiaſtics laid 


down rules for the direction of the monaſtic or— 


ders. 


Thoſe among the Latins, who undertook 


this pious taſk, were FRucTvosvus, IsI1DoRE, Jo- 


HANNES GERUNDINENSIS, 


and CoLuMBa[ p]. 


The rule of diſcipline, preſcribed by St. BENE“ 
dicT, was not as yet ſo univerſally followed as to 
exclude all others. 

V. The writers of this age, who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their genius or erudition, were very 
few in number. Among the Greeks, the firſt rank 


is due to Max1Mus, a monk, who diſputed with 
great obſtinacy and warmth againſt the Monothe- 
tes, compoſed ſome illuſtrations upon the Holy 
Scriptures, and was, upon the whole, a man of 
ao mean capacity, though unhappy through the 
impatience and violence of his natural temper. 


ſo] Gervars, Hifoire 4e Þ Abbé Suger, tom. i. p. 9—16. 
[2] Luca HousTsx11 Codex Regular, tom, ii. p. 225. 
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Isycarvs, biſhop of Jeruſalem, explained ſeve. 
ral books of ſcripture [2]; and left behind hin 
ſeveral Homilies, and ſome productions of leſs im. 
portance. | 

DoroTaEvs, abbot of Paleſtine, acquired a con. 
ſiderable name by his Aſcetic Diſſertations, in 
which he laid down a plan of monaſtic life and 
manners. 

ANTiocHvs, a monk of SBA in Paleſtine, and 
a monk of a very ſuperſtitious complexion, com- 
poſed a Pandect of the Holy Scriptures, 1. e. a ſum. 
mary or ſyſtem of the Chriſtian doctrine, which 
is by no means worthy of the higheſt commend- 
ation. 

SoPHRONIUS, biſhop of Jeruſalem, was ren- 
dered illuſtrious, and attracted the veneration of 
ſucceeding ages, by the controverſies he carried 
on againſt thuie who, at this time, were branded 
with the name of Heretics; and particularly 
againſt the Monothelites, of whoſe doctrine he 
was the firſt oppoſer, and alſo the fomenter of the 
diſpute which it occaſioned [7]. 

There are yet extant ſeveral Homilies, attributed 
to ANDREW biſhop of Crete, which are deſtitute 
of true piety and eloquence, and which are, 
moreover, conſidered by ſome writers as entirely 
ſpurious. | 

Grecory, ſurnamed PrsipEs, deacon of Cot: 
Bantinople, beſides the Hiſtory of Heraclius and it 
Avares, compoſed ſeveral poems, and other pieces 
of too little moment to delerve mention. 

THnzopoRr, abbot of Raithy, publiſhed a book 
which is {till extant, againſt thoſe ſects who ſeem- 
ed to introduce corrupt innovations into the Chriſt- 


1] See Simon, Critique de la Bibliotheque des Auteurs Fedde 
fiaſtiques de M. Du Pix, tom. i. p. 201. 4 
* See the Ada Sancterum, tom. ii. Martii ad d. % 

P+ 05+ ; 
x lan 
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jan religion by their doctrine relating to the per- C E N r. 
{on of CHRIST. Pax T II. 

VI. Among the Latin writers, a certain num- 
ber were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by their ſu- 
perior abilities. ILDEFONSE, archbiſhop of Tole- 
do, was reputed for his learning; the Spaniards, 
however, attribute to him, without foundation, 
certain treatiſes concerning the Virgin Mary L]. 

We have yet extant Two books of epiſtles, writ- 
ten by Des1DER1Vs, biſhop of Cabors, and pub- 
liſhed by the learned Canisivs. 

EL161us, or ELot, biſhop of Limoges, left be- 
hind him ſeveral Homilies, and ſome other pro- 
ductions. 

Makcurr, a Gallic monk, compoſed Two books 
ecclefiaſtical forms, which are highly valuable, 


The Latin 
writers, 


ried N they are extremely proper to give us a juſt idea 
\ded of the deplorable ſtate of religion and learning 
ah n this century Lr]. 

e ALDHELM, an Engliſh prelate, compoſed ſe- 
the eral poems Concerning the Chriſtian life, which ex- 


hibit but indifferent marks of genius and fancy [2]. 
Julian PoMeRrIvus confuted the Jews, and ac- 
quired a name by ſeveral other productions, 
hich are neither worthy of much applauſe nor 
ff utter contempt. To all theſe we might add 
RESCONIUS, whoſe Abridgment of the canons is 
rell known; FREDEGARIUS the hiſtorian, and a 
ew others, 


] See the Ada Sanforum, Januar. tom. ii. p. 5 35. 

[t] Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iii. p. 565 

la] This prelate certainly deſerved a more honourable 
ention than is here made of him by Dr. Mosugiu. His 
detical talents were by no means the moſt diſtinguiſhing part 
df his char-cter. He was profoundly verſed in the Greek, 
aun, and Saxon languages. He appeared alſo with dignity 
i the paſchal controverly, that ſo long divided the Saxon 


id Britiſh churches. See CorriER's Ecclefraſtical Hiſt. vol. i. 
121. 
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The deplo- 
rable ſtate of 


religion. 
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C HAP. III. 


Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian church durin 
this century. 


I. FN this barbarous age, religion lay expiring 
under a motley and enormous heap of fu: 
rſtitious inventions, and had neither the cou- 
rage nor the force to raiſe her head, or to diſply 
her native charms, to a darkened and deludel 
world. In the earlier periods of the church, the 
worſhip of Chriſtians was confined to the one Si. 
reme God, and his Son Jesus CHAISTH: but the 
Chriſtians of this century multiplied the obje 
of their devotion, and paid homage to the re: 
mains of the true croſs, to the images of the 
faints, and to bones, whole real owners wert 
extremely dubious[w]. The primitive Chriſt 
ians, in order to excite men to a courſe of piety 
and virtue, ſet before them that heavenly ſtate 
and thoſe manſions of miſery, which the goſpd 
has revealed as the different portions of the right 


[ww] It will not be amiſs to quote here a remarkable paſſage 
out of The Life of St. Eticrtus, or Exo, biſhop of Now, 
which is to be found in D:cHexivus's Spricilegium weter. Seni. 
for. tom. ii. p. 92. This paſſage, which is very proper (0 
give us a juſt idea of the piety of this age. is as follows: 
* Huic ſanctiſſimo viro inter cetera virtutum ſuarum miraculs 
* jd etiam a Domino conceſſum erat, ut ſandtorum martyrun 
* corpora, quæ per tot ſæcula abdita populis hactenus hade- 
* bantur, eo inveſtigante ac nimio ardore fidei indagantt, 
© patefacta proderentur.” It appears. by this paſſage thi 
St. ELo1 was a zealous relic hunter, and if we may gie 
credit to the writer of his life, he was very ſucceſsful at th 
kind of game; for ke ſmelt and unkennelled the carcaſes d 
St. QulxrIx, St. PLaTo, St, CAI PX, St. CRrISPINIAN, St, 
Lucian, and many more. The biſhops of this age, be 
were either ambitiouſly deſirous of popular applauſe, or inteil 
upon accumulating 'riches, and filling their coffers with Mt 
oblations of a ſuperſtitious people, pretended to be enden 
with a miraculous ſagacity in diſcovering the bodies of faint 
aud martyrs. 


eo 
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from their corruption. The former taught that 
CarisT, by his ſufferings and death, had made 
Atonement for the ſins of mortals; the latter ſeem- 
ed, by their ſuperſtitious doctrine, to exclude 
from the kingdom af heaven, ſuch as had not 
ohtributed, by their offerings, to augment the 


COU- 
ply riches of the clergy, or the church [Lx]. The 
1ded ermer were only ſtudious to attain to a virtuous 
the implicity of life and manners, and employed their 
gu- Principal zeal and diligence in the culture of true 
t the end genuine piety; while the latter placed the 
ech hole of religion in external rites and bodily ex- 
- refcrciſes. The methods alſo of ſolving the diffi- 
F the cuties, and diſſipating the doubts; that often 


aroſe in inquiſitive minds, were of a piece with 
he reſt of the ſuperſtitious ſyſtem that now 
prevailed, The two great and irreſiſtible argu- 


Piet 

ſtate, a 5 Tee: 
oſpd [x] St. Ericrus, or Exot, expreſſes himſelf upon this 
, i matter in the following manner : ** Bonus Chriſtianus eſt, qui 
180 ad ecclefiam frequenter venit, er ob/ationem; quæ in altari 


Deo offeratur, exhibet; qui de fruct:bus ſuis non guſtat, 
* niſi prius Deo aliquid offerat; qui, quoties ſanctæ ſolem- 
* nitates adveniunt, ante dies plures caſtitatem etiam cum 


cn; propria uxore cuſtodit, ut ſecura conſcientia Domini altare 
zper (0 | accedere poſſit; qui poſtremo ſymbolum vel orationem Do- 
lows: minicam memoriter tenet, —Redimite animas veſtras de 


' peena, dum habetis in poteſtate remedia—oblationes et de- 
* cimas eccleſiis offerte, luminaria ſanctis locis, juxta quod 
' habetis, exhibite ad ecclefiam quoque frequentius conve- 
agante WF "ite, ſanftlorum patrocinia humiliter expetite—quod ſi ob- 
| ſetvaveritis, ſecuri in die judicii ante tribunal æterni judi- 
eis venientes dicetis: Da, Domine, quia dedimus :” We 
at tue here a large and ample deſcription of the character of a 
pod Chriſtian, in which there is not the leaſt mention of the 
ove of God, refignation to his will, obedience to his laws, or of 
e, wü Vice, bene volence, and charity towards men; and in which 
r interne whole of religion is made to conſiſt in coming often to the 
/ich tie arch, bringing offerings to the altar, lighting candles in conſe- 
ated places, and ſuch like vain ſervices, 
Vol. II. N ments 


177 


eous and the wicked: while the Chriſtians of this & 5 8 1. 
century talked of nothing elſe but a certain fire, pr 11, 


_ 


which effaced the ſtains of vice, and purified fouls — 


— 


> 
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CENT: ments againſt all doubts, were he authority of thy 

Pax r II. church, and the working of miracles : and the pro- 

* duction of theſe prodigies required no extraordi. 
nary degree of dexterity in an age of ſuch groß 
and univerſal ignorance. | 

i 23 II. Few either of the Greeks or Latins applied 

4 Holy Scrip- themſelves to the interpretation of the Holy 

"it _— Scriptures during this century, There are yet 

5 extant ſome commentaries of Isv Hus, biſhop of 

* Feruſalem, upon certain books of he Old Tea. 
8 


ment, and upon the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, Max- 


1 1MUS publiſhed a ſolution of Lxv queſtions relating 
1 to the Holy Scriptures, and other productions of the 
it ſame nature. JuLian PoMEeRivs attempted, but 
. without ſucceſs, to reconcile the ſeeming contra. 
"Jo * aq 1 
* dictions that are to be found in the ſacred writings, WF 


and to explain the prophecy of Nanum. All theſe 
writers were manifeſtly inferior to the meaneſt ex- 
poſitors of modern times. The Grecian doctor, 
Y particularly thoſe who pretended to be initiated in 
_ the moſt myſterious depths of theology, were 
55 continually hunting after fantaſtic allegories, as 
L evident from the Queſtions of Maximus already 
* mentioned. The Latins, on the contrary, wer 
ſo diffident of their abilities, that they did not 
dare to enter theſe allegorical labyrinths, but 
4 contented themſelves with what flowers they 
4 could pluck out of the rich collections of Gx. 
ut GOR and AucusTIN, Of this we ſee a manifel 
example in PaTtr1us's Expoſition of the Old au 
New Teſtament, which is entirely compiled from 
the writings of GREGOR the GREAT [ y]. Among 
the interpreters of this century, we muſt not for- 
get THoMas biſhop of Heraclea, who gave 4 


[O] This uſeleſs production has been uſually publiſhed witi 
the works of Grecory the GEA: in conſequence of which, 
the Benedictine monks have inſerted it in their ſplendid edition 
of the works of that pontif, tom. iv. part Il, 


ſecond 
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ſecond Syriac verſion of all the books of the New © 1 T. 
Teſtament [2]. Par Ky IL, 


III. While philoſophy and theology had ſcarcely --—— 
any remains of life, any marks of exiſtence among — 
the Latins, the Greeks were wholly occupied 


ith controverſies about certain particular branches 


„ of religion, and never once thought of reducing 
* all the doctrines of Chriſtianity into one regular 


and rational ſyſtem, It is true, Ax riochus, a 
monk of Paleſtine, compoſed a ſhort ſummary of 
he Chriſtian doctrine, which he intitled, The 
andect of the Holy Scriptures. It is, however, 
aſy to perceive what ſort of an author he was, 
how void of dignity and true judgment, from 
many circumſtances, and particularly from that 
rueful poem which is ſubjoined to his work; in 
hich he deplores, in lamentable ſtrains, the loſs 
pf that precious fragment of the true croſs, which 
5 ſaid to have been carried away, by the Perſians, 
among other ſpoils, The moſt elegant and judi- 
ous ſummary of theology that appeared among 
he Latins in this century, was the Treatiſe of 
ILozFoNSE De cognitione baptiſmi, which was 
aved, by BaLusivs, from the ruins of time; a 
york, indeed, which is not extremely neceſſary 


10 ince the ignoble frauds of ſuperſtition have been 
cher 0? fully brought to light, though it contains re- 
„- Narkable proofs, that many of the corrupt addi- 
«Feſt ions and inventions, which disfigure Chriſtianity 
n the popiſh churches, were not contrived till 
*. aſter this period [a]. The dry and inſipid body 


ot 


[z] Jos. Stu. As$EMANN1 Biblioth, Orient. Vatican. tom. 
„p. 93, 94 

[a] 6 Miſcellanea, tom. vi. p. 1. From the 
Fork of ILDEFONSUS it appears evident, that the monſtrous 
locttine of Tranſub/antiation was abſolutely unknown to the 
ins in this century; ſee C. 137. p. 99 : that the Holy 
Cliptures were in the hands of all Chriſtians, and were per- 
cond N 2 uſed 
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fleſh, and allo concerning the Two natures i 
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of divinity, compoſed by Tato, or Taco, biſh 
of Saragoſſa, under the title of Five Books of d 
tences, and compiled from the writings of G21 
cory and AvcusTIN, is ſcarcely worthy of meg. 
tion, though, in this century, it was conſider 
as an admirable and immortal work [5]. 

Several particular branches of doctrine wen 
treated by the theological writers of this age 
Thus Max1mvus wrote concerning the nature d 
Theology, and the Maniſeſtation of the Son in th 


Cuxisr; and TrHeoboRE RariTHU compoſed ; 
treatiſe concerning CHRIST's Incarnation. But: 
ſmall acquaintance with the ftate of learning ant 
religion at this period, will enable us to form: 
juſt though diſadvantageous idea of the merit d 
theſe performances, and allo of their authors, 

IV. The moral writers of this century, and 
their miſerable productions, ſhew too plainly u 
what a wretched ſtate that noble and import 
icience was now reduced. Among theſe mori 
iſts, the firſt rank is due to DoroTHEvLs, authd 
of the Aſcetic Diſſertations; Maximus; Alt: 
HELM; Hesycnuivs; THarassius; and font 
others: yet even in their productions, whil 
groveling notions do we find! what rubbiſh 
what an heap of ſuperſtitious fancies, and ho 
many marks of extravagance, perplexity, ant 
doubt | Beſides; the laity had little reaſon i 
complain of the ſeverity of their moral direQto 
whole cuſtom it was to reduce all the obligation 


uſed by them without the leaſt moleſtation or reſtraint, C. $ 
+ 59. ILDeroxsUs, it is true, is zealous in baniſhing tes 
ſon and philoſophy from religious matters; he however ef 
bliſhes the Holy Scriptures and the Writings of the ancient i 
tors as the ſup:eme tribunals before which all theological op 
nions are to be tried, p. 14. 22. 
[5] See MasiLLon, Analecta vcteris ævi, tom. ii p. G8 
| 
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of Chriſtianity to the practice of a ſmall number © EN r. 
of virtues, as appears from ALDEELM's Treatiſe pur u. 
concerning the eight principal Virtues, Nor was the 
neglect of theſe duties attended with ſuch penal- 
ties as were proper to reſtrain offenders. The 
falſe notions alſo, which prevailed in this age, 
tended much to diminiſh a juſt ſenſe of the nature 
and obligation of virtue; for the ſolitude of 


ſhop 
er 
Gas. 
men. 
dere 


Welt 


ge: tion ; | 
8 e monaſtic life, though accompanied with no 
in marks of ſolid and genuine piety, was deemed 
„e afficient to atone for all ſorts of crimes, and was 
ſed : cherefore honoured among the Latins with the 
But title of the ſecond baptiſm, which circumſtance 
o lone may ſerve to ſhew us the miſerable ſtate 
O e . . 
\rm if Chriſtianity at this time. The greateſt part of 


the Grecian and Oriental monks laboured to arrive 

at a ſtate of perfection by mere contemplation, 

and ſtudiouſly endeavoured to form their temper 

and characters after the model of Dionys1vus, the 

hief of the Myſtics. | 

V. THEoDORE of Tarſus, a Grecian monk, re- The rerewal 


erit d 
S, 
7, and 
nly u 
Ortam 


nora 
auth tored among the Latins the diſcipline of penance, dr wang 
Albit is commonly termed, which had been for a plae, 

ſom Nong time almoſt totally neglected, and enforced 

what by a body of ſevere laws borrowed from the 
ibbiſhMvrecian canons. This zealous prelate, being 
d hoid beyond his expectation to the ſee of Canter- 
„ any; A. D. 668, formed and executed ſeveral 
ſon Mious and laudable projects; and among other 
ecton lings reduced to a regular ſcience that branch of 


cclefialtical law, which is known by the name of 
enilential diſcipline. He publiſhed a Penitential, 
hich was entirely new to the Latin world, by 
mach the clergy were taught to diſtinguiſh fins 
ito various claſſes, according as they were more 
cient Er leſs heinous, private or public; to judge of 
ical oem and determine the degrees of their guilt by 
p. E eir nature and conſequences; the intention of 
Ne offender ; the time and place in which they 
N 3 were 
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were committed; and the circumſtances wit 
which they were attended. This new Penitentid 
contained allo the methods of proceeding with 
reſpect to offenders; pointed out the penaltix 
that were ſuitable to the various claſſes of tram 
greſſions; preſcribed the forms of conſolation, a. 
hortation, and abſolution; and defcribed, in a 
ample and accurate manner, the duties and obl. 
gations of thoſe who were to receive the confel. 
lions of the penitent [el. This new diſcipline 
though of Grecian origin, was eagerly adopted by 
the Latin churches; and, in a ſhort ſpace of time, 

aſſed from P7:tain into all the weſtern provincg 
where the book of ThropokE became the mod? 
of all other penitentials, and was multiplied in! 
vaſt number of copies. The duration of this di 
cipline was but tranſitory; for, in the eight 
century, it began to decline, and was, at length, 
entirely ſupplanted by what was called the ne 
canon of indulzences. 

VI. The doctors who oppoſed the various ſeth 
are ſcarcely worthy of mention, and would dt 
ſerve ſtill leſs an attentive peruſal, did not the 
writings contribute to illuſtrate the hiſtory of th 
times in which they lived. Nic1as compo 
two books againſt the Gentiles; and Phorius i 
forms us, that a certain writer, whoſe name 
unknown, embarked in the ſame controvetl 
and ſupported the good cauſe by a prodigiol 
number of arguments drawn from ancient recot 
and monuments [4J. JuLian PoukERIVUs exerts 
h's polemic talent againſt the Jews, The vier 


T0 © ©. „ wy ws .. 


(c] The Penitential of TyroDoRE is yet extant, thou 
maimed and imperfe&, in an edition publiſhed at Paris in 
year 1679, in 4to, by PETIT; and enriched with learned® 
ſertations and notes of the editor. We have alſo the cxx 
pitula Eccleſiaſt. Trronors, publiſhed in Dacaxr1vs's t 
ligium, tom. ix. and in the Concilia HARDbulxt, tom. 
p. 1771. 

(4 £iblicth, Cod. elxx. p. 379. 
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of TiMoTHEUS were yet more extenſive; for he 
gave an ample deſcription and a laboured confu- 
tation of all the various Hereſies that divided the 
church, in his book Concerning the reception of He- 
retics. 

As to the diſſentions of the Catholic Chriſtians 
among themſelves, they produced, at this time, 
few or no events worthy of mention. We ſhall, 
therefore, only obſerve, that in this century were 
ſown the ſeeds of thoſe fatal diſcords, which rent 
aſunder the bonds of Chriſtian communion be— 
tween the Greek and Latin churches; nay, theſe 
ſeeds had already taken root in the minds of the 
Greeks, to whom the Roman power became in— 
ſupportable, and the pretenſions of the ſovereign 
pontif odious. 

In Britain, warm controverſies concerning bap- 
tiſm, the tonſure, and particularly the famous 
diſpute concerning the time of celebrating the 
Eaſter feſtival, were carried on between the an- 
cient Britons, and the new converts to Chriſti- 
anity, which AvcusTiN had made among the 
Anglo-Saxons [e]. The fundamental doctrines 
of Chriſtianity were not at all affected by theſe 
controverſies, which, on that account, were more 
innocent and leſs important than they would have 


With 
ent] 
With 


[ce] Cummani Epiftola in Jac, UssEri Syiloge Epiſtolar. 
Hibernicar, p. 23. BrDz Hiſtoria Ecelefiaſt. gentis Angler. 
lib. iii. cap. xv. WiLkins's Concilia Magne Britann, tom. 
i. p. 37. 42. Ada Santtor, Februar. tom. iii. p. 21. 84. 
see alſo Dr. Warxer's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of England, 
books II. and III. This hiſtory, which has lately appeared, 
deſerves the higheſt applauſe, on account of that noble ſpirit 


guided the pen of the judicious author. It were, at the ſame 
time, to be wiſhed, that this elegant hiſtorian had leſs avoided 
Citing authorities, and been a little more laviſh of that erudi- 
tion which he is known to poſſeſs : for then, after having ſur- 
paſſed CoLL1eR in all other reſpects, he would have equalled 
bim in that depth and learning, which are the only merito- 
nous circumſtances of his partial and diſagreeable hiſtory. 


N 4 otherwiſe 


of liberty, candour, and moderation, that ſeems to have 
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minated, in the eighth century, in favour of th; 
Anglo-Saxons, by the Benedictin monks []. 


— 


CHAP. IV. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church 
during this century. 


I. IN the council of Conflantinople, which was 

called Quiniſextum|g], the Greeks enadted 
ſeveral laws concerning the ceremonies that were 
to be obſerved in divine worſhip, which rendered 
their ritual, in ſome reſpects, different from that 
of the Romans. Theſe laws were publicly re- 
ceived by all the churches, which were eſtabliſhed 
in the dominions of the Grecian emperors ; and 
alſo by thoſe which were joined with them in com- 
munion and doctrine, though under the civil ju- 
riſdiction of Barbarian princes. Nor was this 
all: for every Roman pontif added ſomething 
new to the ancient rites and inſtitutions, as if it 
was an eſſential mark of their zeal for religion 
and of their pious diſcharge of the mini 
function, to divert the multitude with new ſhens 
and new ſpectacles of devout mummery, Theſe 
{uperſtitious inyeatioas were, in the time of Chat- 
LEMAGNE, propagated from Rome among the 
other Latin churches, whoſe ſubjection to the Ro- 
man ritual was neceſſary to ſatisfy the ambitious 
demands of the lordly pontif, 


IJ ManiLLoN, Pref. ad Sec. iii. Benediftinum, p. % 
87 Sce alſo Dr. Warner's Zeccle/raf?, Hi. book III. 
g | g] This council was called 2uini/extum, ſrom its being 
WP as a ſupplement to the fitth ard fixth councils of 
Conftantineple, in which nothing had been decreed concerning 
the morals of Chriſtians, or religious ceremonies, 


II. It 
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II. It will not be improper to ſelect here a few 
out of the many inſtances we could produce of the 
multiplication of religious rites in this century. 
The number of feſtivals, under which the church 
already groaned, was now augmented; a new 
ſeſtival was inſtituted in honour of the true croſs 
on which Chriſt ſuffered, and another in comme- 
moration of the Saviour's aſcenſion into heaven. 
BoxfrAcE V. enacted that infamous law, by which 
the churches became places of refuge to all who 
Jed thither for protection; a law which procured 


v fort of impunity to the moſt enormous crimes, 
Cted and gave a looſe rein to the licentiouſneſs of the 
Ver moſt abandoned profligates. Honortvs em- 
der Wployed all his diligence and zeal in embelliſhing 
ae churches, and other conſecrated places, with the 
Net moſt pompous and magnificent ornaments; for as 

e reicher CHRIST, nor his apoſtles, had left any in- 
2 junctions of this nature to their followers, their 


pretended vicar thought it but juſt to ſupply this 


d, ce by the moſt ſplendid diſplay of his oftenta- 
ing tous beneficence. We ſhall pals in flence the 


10 riches and variety of the ſacerdotal garments that 
I vere now uſed at the celebration of the euchariſt, 
and in the performance of divine worſhip, as this 
would lead us into a tedious detail of minute and 


_ vaimportant matters. 
FILE Al 
the TY, e 885 85 
Ro- „ 
tious 
Concerning the diviſions and beręſies that troubled 
the church during this century. 
P. 2. 


. HE. Greeks were engaged, during this 
ils of century, in the moſt bitter and virulent 
roing Neontroverſy with the PavuLictans, whom they 

onſidered as a branch of the Manichean ſe, and 
I. I | who 
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TINE PocGoNaTvus, and JusTiInian II.; and the 
Greeks were not only armed with arguments, but 
were alſo ſeconded by the force of military le. 
gions, and the terror of penal laws. A certain 
perſon, whoſe name was ConsTANTINE, revived, 
under the reign of CoxsTans, the drooping fac. 
tion of the Pauricraxs, which was now ready tg 
expire; and propagated with great ſucceſs tt 
peſtilential [5] doctrines. But this is not the 
place to enlarge upon the tenets and hiſtory d 
this ſect, whole origin is attributed to PavL and 
Joux, two brothers, who revived and modified 
the doctrine of Manes. As it was in the ninth 
century that the Paulicians flouriſhed moſt, and 
acquired ſtrength ſufficient to ſupport the rigoun 
of an open and cruel war with the Greeks, we ſhall 
reſerve a more particular account of them for ou 
hiſtory of that period. 

II. In Tah, the Lombards preferred the opt 
nions of the Arians to the doctrine which vn 
eſtabliſhed by the council of Nice. In Gaul and 
in England, the Pelagian and Semi-pelagian con- 
troverſies continued to excite the warmeſt animo- 
ſities and diſſenſions. In the eaſtern provinces, 
the ancient ſects, which had been weakened and 
oppreſſed by the imperial laws, but neither to 
tally extirpated nor deſtroyed, began, in man} 
places, to raiſe their heads, to recover their v. 
gour, and to gain proſelytes. The terror of pe. 
nal laws had obliged them, for ſome time, to ſeck 
their ſafety in their obſcurity, and therefore 0 
conceal their opinions from the public eye; bu 


V PnoT1vs, lib. i, Contra Manich. p. 61, Petr d. 
culi Hiſtoria Munich. p. 41. GrorG, Cevrenus, Compet 
Hift. p. 431. edit. Venet. 

as 
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as ſoon as they ſaw the fury or the power of their & 1 7. 
adverſaries diminiſh, their hopes returned, and Pax IL 


their courage was renewed. 

III. The condition both of the Neſtorians and 
Monophyſites was much more flouriſhing under 
the Saracens, who were now become lords of the 
eaſt, than it had been hitherto under the Chriſtian 
emperors, or even the Perſian monarchs. Theſe 
two ſets met with a diſtinguiſhed protection from 
their new maſters, while the Greeks ſuffered 
under the ſame ſceptre all the rigours of perlecu- 
tion and baniſhment. JESVTABAS, the ſovereign 
pontif of the Neſtorians, concluded a treaty firſt 
with ManoMET, and afterwards with OMar, by 
which he obtained many ſignal advantages for his 
ſet [7]. There is yet extant a Teſtamentary Di. 


Hama of ManoMEr, in which he promiſes and 


bequeaths to the Chriſtians, in his dominions, 
the quiet and undiſturbed enjoyment of their reli- 
gion, together with their temporal advantages and 
poſſeſſions. Some learned men have, indeed, 
called in queſtion the authenticity of this deed; 
it is however certain, that the Mahometans una- 
nimouſly acknowledge it to be genuine [&. Ac- 
cordingly, the ſucceſſors of Manokzr in Perſa 
employed the Neſtorians in the moſt important 
affairs, 


[i] Jos, Stuox. As5EMAnn1 Biblicth. Orient, Vatican, tom. 
ni. part II. 

[+] This famous Teftament of Mauour was brought from 
the caſt, during the laſt century, by Paciricus SCALIGFR, a 
Capuchin monk, and was publiſhed 6rit in Arabic and Latin 
at Paris by GaB&iFL SiONITa, A. D 16:0; afterwards in 
Latin by the learned FaBricivs, A. D. 1638; and alſo by 
IUNCELLMAN, A. D. 1630. See Htni., HoTTinGeR, His. 
Orient, lib. ii. Cap. XX. p. 237. AssEMAx NI Bibl, Orient. 
Fat, tom. iii. part II. p. 05 RENAU DOT, Hiftor, Patriar- 
char. Alexandr. p. 108. They who, in conformity with the 
Opinion of GC, reject this Teſtament, ſuppole it forged 
by the Syrian and Arabian monks, with a view to ſoften the 
Mabometan yoke under which they groaned, and to render 
their deipotic maſters leſs ſevere. Nor is this repreſentation 
of the matter at all incredible; for it is certain, that the monks 
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and ſuffered the patriarch of that ſect only, to reſide 
in the kingdom of Babylon [/]. The Monophy. 
ſites enjoyed in Syria and Egypt an equal degree gf 
favour and protection. AMrus, having mad: 
himſelf maſter of Alexandria in the year 644, fixed 
BENJAMIN, the pontif of the Monophylites, in 
the epiſcopal reſidence of that noble city ; and 
from this period, the Melchites [n] were without 
a biſhop for almoſt a whole century [A]. 


of mount Sinai formerly ſhewed an edit of MaHomeET of the 
ſame nature with the one now under conſideration, which they 
pretend was drawn up by him while he was yet in a private 
ſtation. This edi& was extremely advantageous to them, and 
was, undoubtedly, an artfu] piece of forgery, The fraud wa 
plain: but the Mahometans, in conſequence of their igno- 
rance and ſtupidity, believed it to be a genuine production 
of their chief, and continue ſtill in the ſame opinion. There 
is an account of this fraud given by CAN TIuER, in his Hiſtein 
de' Empire Ottoman, tom. ii. p. 269. The argument tber. 
fore which RENAU DOT and others draw in favour of the Tefa 
ment in queſtion, from the acknowledgment which the Maho- 
metans make of its authenticity, is of little or no weight; fince 
the Mahometans of all others are the molt liable to be deceived 
in things of this nature, by their groſs and unparalleled igno- 
rance. On the other hand, ſeveral of the arguments uſed by 
thoſe, who deny the authenticity of this Te/famert, are equally 
unſatis factory; that, particularly, which is drawn from the 
difference that there is between the ſtyle of this deed and that 
of the Alcoran, proves abſolutely nothing at all: fince it is n 
eſſential to the genuineneſs of this Teſtament to ſuppoſe It 
penned by Mahower himſelf, becauſe the impoſtor might 
have employed a ſecretary to compoſe it. But let this Teſs: 
ment be genuine or ſpurious, it is undeniably certain that is 
contents were true; fince many learned men have fully proved, 
that Manomer, at his firſt ſetting out, prohibited, in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, the commiſſion of all ſorts of injuries again 
the Chriſtians, and eſpecially the Neſtorians. 

[I] AsSEMann1, Ic, p. 97. Eusg BE RENAU D. Hiſt, 
Patriarch. Alexandr. p. 163. 169. 

(F [m] The Melchites were thofe Chriſtians in Syria, Egypt, 
and the Levant, who, though not Greeks, followed the doc- 
rrines and ceremonies of the Greek church. They were called 
Melchites, z. e. Royalitts, by their adverſaries, by way of re. 
proach, on account of their implicit ſubmitlion to the edict of 
the emperor Marciar, in favour of the council of Chalceden: 

[L] EuskB. Renaud, Hit, Patriarch, Aexandr. p. 168. 
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IV. Though the Greek church was already 
ſide WW torn aſunder by the moſt lamentable diviſions, yet 
hy- WW its calamities were far from being at an end. 
e of WM new ſect aroſe, A. D. 630, under the reign of the 
1ade Wi emperor HER ACLIus, which, in a ſhort ſpace of 
ed WW time, excited ſuch violent commotions as en- 
„in caged the eaſtern and weſtern churches to unite 
and their forces in order to its extinction. The ſource 
hout of this tumult was an unſeaſonable plan of peace 
and union, HERACLIus, conſidering, with pain, 
the detriment which the Grecian empire had ſuf- 
\ they fered by the migration of the perſecuted Neſto- 
rivae WM rians, and their ſettlement in Pera, was ardently 
1, an deſirous of re- uniting the Monophyſites to the 
6 boſom of the Greek church, leſt the empire ſhould 
(5: receive a new wound by their departure from it. 
There Purſuant to this idea, he held a conference during 
Iten the Perſian war, A. D. 622, with a certain perſon 
Tie named Paul, a man of great credit and au- 
Mato MW thority among the Armenian Monophyſites ; and 
; fince MW another, at Hierapolis, in the year 629, with 
ceivel M ArHaxas1us, the Catholic or biſhop of that ſect, 
Nr upon the methods that ſeemed moſt proper to re- 
qually I ſtore tranquillity and concord to a divided church. 


m de Both theſe perſons aſſured the emperor, that they 


cez, 


* who maintained the doctrine of one nature, might 
poſe i be induced to receive the decrees of the council 
might Mot Chalcedon, and thereby to terminate their con- 
Tele. troverſy with the Greeks, provided that the latter 
ae. would give their aſſent to the truth of the follow- 
in the ing propoſition, viz. that in Jesus CurisT there 
again H, after the union of the two natures, but one will, 


and one operation. HErACLius communicated this 


Hie matter to SkROlus, patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
Feytt ho was a Syrian by birth, and whoſe parents ad- 
he doc Nhered to the doctrine of the Monophylites. This 
cally prelate gave it as his opinion, that the doctrine 
ig of 2! one will and one operation, after the union of the 
alcedin t 0 
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two natures, might be ſafely adopted without the 
leaſt injury to truth, or the ſmalleſt detriment tg 
the authority of the council of Chalcedon. Ia con- 
ſequence of this, the emperor publiſhed an edit, 
A. D. 630, in favour of that doctrine, and hoped, 
by this act of authority, to reſtore peace and con- 
cord both in church and ſtate [o]. 

V. The firſt reception of this new project waz 
promiſing, and things ſeemed to go on ſmoothly, 
For though ſome eccleſiaſtics refuſed ſubmitting 


to the imperial edict, yet Cyxus and ATHANa 


sts, the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, 
received it without heſitation ; and the ſee of Je 
ruſalem was at that time vacant [p]. As to the 
Roman pontif, he was entirely overlooked in the 
matter, as his conſent was not conſidered as at all 
neceſſary in an affair that related only to the eaſt- 
ern church. In the mean time, Cyzus, who had 
been promoted by HERACLIus from the ſee d 
Phaſis to that of Alexandria, aſſembled a council 
by the ſeventh decree of which, the doctrine d 
Monothelitiſm, or oze will, which the emperot 
had introduced by the edict already mentioned, 
was ſolemnly confirmed. This new modification 
of the doctrine of the council of Chalcedon, which 
ſeemed to bring it nearer to the Eutychian fyl- 
tem, had the deſired effect upon the Monothe- 
lites, and induced great numbers of them, who 
were diſperſed in Egypt, Armenia, and other re- 
mote provinces, to return into the boſom of the 
church. They, however, explained the per- 
plexed and ambiguous doctrine of one will in 


[e] The authors, who have written concerning this ſed, 
are mentioned by Jo. ALB. Fa BRIctus, in his Biblioth, Grat. 
vol. x. p. 204. The account which I have here given of then 
is drawn from the fountain head, and is ſupported by the bel 
authorities, 


[2] See LEGEN, Oriens Chriftianus, tom, iii. p. 264. 
3 CuRIsT, 
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heir ſect. 


ord was, however, but tranſitory, and was un- 
happily ſucceeded by the molt dreadful tumults 
xcited by a monk of Paleſtine, whoſe name was 
SOPHRONIUS. This monk, being preſent at the 
ouncil aſſembled at Alexandria by Cyrus, in the 
year 633, had violently oppoſed the decree, which 


NA. onfirmed the doctrine of one will in CRRIST. 
zach, is oppoſition, which was then treated with con- 
J. cmpt, became more formidable the following 
the Near; when, raiſed to the patriarchal ſee of Je- 


alem, he ſummoned a council, in which the 


it all WM\ſonothelites were condemned as heretics, who 
ealt- Wecvived and propagated the Eutychian errors con- 
) had erning the mixture and confuſion of the two na- 
e o ures in Curisr. Multitudes, alarmed at the 
ry of hereſy raiſed by this ſeditious monk, 
1e d dopted his ſentiments ; but it was Honokrrvs, 
perot he Roman pontif, that he laboured principally 
nech Wo gain over to his ſide. His efforts, however, 
ation Where vain : for SzrG1vs, the patriarch of Conſtan- 
vhich ple, having informed Hoxosivs, by a long 
1 End artful letter, of the true ſtate of the queſtion, 
othe · Netermined that pontif in favour of the doctrine, 
who Which maintained one will and one operation in 
er fe: us U[zJ. Hence aroſe thoſe obſtinate con- 
pf the teſts, 
per- 
1 [7] The Roman Catholic writers have employed all their 
t and induſtry to repreſent the conduct of HoNORINUUUSs in ſuch 
is ſech manner, as to ſave his pretended infallibility from the charge 
Gree Nerror in a queſtion of ſuch importance. (See, among others, 
of then bur, De ſacramento altaris, which is publiſhed in his 
the bet ra Selea, p. 255.) And, indeed, it is eaſy to find both 
atter of accuſation and defence in the caſe of this pontif. On 
64. ME © hand, it would appear that be himſelf knew not his 
1 un ſentiments, nor attached any preciſe and definite mean- 
1R1ST) 


ig to the expreſſions he uſed in the courſe of this aig 6 
n 


VI. This ſmiling proſpect of peace and con- The oppo- 
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Cnr1sT, in a manner peculiar to themſelves, and CE N T. 


VII 


not quite conformable to the true principles of pau 11, 


ſition it met 
with. 
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The conteſts 

occaſioned 


by the 


Efbeſi: and 
the Type, 


the emperor ConsTANs, by the advice of Pau 
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teſts, which rent the church into two ſects, and 
the ſtate into two factions. 

VII. In order to put an end to theſe commo. 
tions, HeracLivs iſſued out, in the year 63g, 
the famous edit compoſed by SErGius, an 
called the E#befis, or expoſition of the faith, i 
which all controverſies upon the queſtion, whethy 
in CyRisT there was one, or two operations, wer 
ſtrictly prohibited, though in the ſame edi the 
doctrine of one will was plainly inculcated. 4 
conſiderable number of the eaſtern biſhops de. 
clared their aſſent to this new law, which was al 
ſubmiſſively received by their chief Pyrrnny 
who, upon the death of SerG1vs in the year 63g, 
was raiſed to the ſee of Conſtantinople. In the 
weſt, the caſe was quite different. Jon, thi 
fourth Roman pontif of that name, aſſembled 
council at Rome A. D. 639, in which the EAI 
was rejected, and the Monothelites condemned 
Nor was this all: for in the progreſs of this con 
teſt, a new edict, known by the name of Type 
Formulary, was publiſhed, in the year 648, 9 


of Conſtantinople Ir], by which the Efbe/is wa 
ſuppreſſed, and the contending parties com: 
manded to terminate their diſputes concerning tit 


On the other hand, it is certain, that he gave it as his opiniot 
that in Cr:sT there was but one will and one oferation, 
was for this that he was condemned in the council of Con 
tinople, and he muſt of conſequence be undoubtedly a hereti 
if it is true, that general councils cannot err. See Bossvt!, 
in his Defence of the Declaration made by the Gallican Clergy 
the year 1682, concerning Eeclefaſtical power, pars II. lib. xl 
Cap. xxi. p. 182, See allo Basxace, Hiſtoire de l Eg 
tom. 1. p. 391. | 

7 [r] lt is proper to obſerve here, that Paul, who wi 
Monothelite in his heart, and had maintained the Et 
with great zeal, fell upon this prudent meaſure with a vies 
appeaſe the Roman pontif and the African biſhops, who vt 
incenſed againſt him to the higheſt degree on account of 
#ttachment to the doQtrine of ore ul), 


( 


| 
— 
J. 


[ 


)\ 


(/ 
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Par I. ſeveral years, it appeared to be extinguiſhed; by 


— 


A ſhort 
view of the 
doctrine of 
the Mono- 
thelites, 


with what ſeem to have been their reſpective ops 
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from breaking out a ſecond time. And thus, fy 


it was ſo only in appearance; it was a lurking 
flame, which ſpread itſelf ſecretly, and gave rex 
fon to thoſe who examined things with attention 
to dread new combuſtions both in church an 
ſtate, To prevent theſe, ConsTANTINE Poco. 
NATUS, the ſon of ConsTans, purſuant to the ad. 
vice of AcaTao, the Roman pontif, ſummoned, 
in the year 680, the ſixth general or ecumenical 
council, in which he permitted the Monothelitz 
and pope Hoxoktus himſelf to be ſolemnly cos 
demned in preſence of the Roman legates, wh 
repreſented AGaTHo in that aſſembly, and cos. 
firmed the ſentence pronounced by the council 
by the ſanction of penal laws enacted againſt ſuc 
as pretended to oppole it. 

IX. It is difficult to give a clear and accurat 
account of the ſentiments of thoſe who were called 
Monothelites ; nor is it eaſy to point out the ob- 
jections of their adverſaries. Neither of the con- 
tending parties expreſs themſelves conſiſtenty 


nions; and they both diſavow the errors witi 
which they reciprocally charge each other. The 
following obſervations contain the cleareſt notion 
we can form of the ſtate of this ſubtile controverlj. 
I. The Monothelites declared, that they had n0 
connexion with the Eutychians and Monoply: 
ſites; but maintained, in oppoſition to theſe tuo 
ſects, that in CHRIST there were two diſtinct na: 
tures, which were ſo united, though without thi 
leaſt mixture or confuſion, as to form by theilt 
union only one perſon. 2. They acknowledge 
that the ſoul of Cyr1sT was endowed with a wil 
or faculty of volition, which it ſtill retained afte 
its union with the divine nature. For they taugil 
that CyrisT was not only perfect God, but allo 


perfect man: from whence it followed, that 
Ou 
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Gul was endowed with the faculty of volition: 
z. They denied that this faculty of volition in the 
ſoul of CHetsT, was abſolutely unactive, main- 
taining, on the contrary, that it co-operated with 
the divine will. 4. They; therefore, in effect, 
attributed to our Lord two wills; and theſe more- 


, fo 
; bur 
King 
res. 
tion, 
| and 


000. Mover operating and active. 5. They however 
e u. armed, that, in a certain ſenſe, there was in 
oned WC: a 15T but one will and one manner of opera- 


enical 
elite; 
Con- 
who 
con. 
uncl 


t ſuch 


tion. | 

X. We muſt not indeed imagine; that all, who 
rere diſtinguiſhed by the title of Monothelites, 
were unanimous in their ſentiments with reſpect 
o the points now mentioned, Some, as appears 
rom undoubted teſtimonies, meant no more than 
his, that the two wills in Caz1sT were one, i. e. 
perfect harmony; that the human will was in 
derpetual conformity with the divine, and was, 
onſequently, always holy; juſt, and good; in 
hich opinion there is nothing reprehenſible. 
Others, approaching nearer to the ſentiment of 
he Monophyſites, imagined that the two wills or 
aculties of volition in CxR1sT were blended into 
ne, in that which they called the perſonal union: 


curate 
Called 
je ob- 
col. 
tently 
e op 
With 
T be 
notion 


linction between theſe two wills was perceivable 
verh. 


dy reaſon; and that it was allo neceſfary to diſtin- 


1d uin carefully in this matter. The greateſt part 
op this ſet, and thoſe who were alſo the moſt re- 


{e two 
ict na- 
ut the 
their 
ledged 
a wil 
d afte 
taught 
at allo 


lat his 
ſoul 


atkable for their ſubtilty and penetration, were 
opinion, that the human will of CRRIST was 
ne inſtrument of the divine; or, in other words, 
erer operated or acted of itſelf, but was always 
uled, influenced, and impelled by the divine 
rill, in ſuch a manner, however, that when it 
23 once ſet in motion, it decreed and operated 
ith the ruling principle. The doctrine of one 
ill and one operation in CHRIST, Which the 
O 2 Monothcelites 


knowledging, at the ſame time, that the di- 
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y I. Obſtinacy, was a natural conſequence of this h. 


—potheſis; ſince the operation of an inſtrumen 


Their fate 
after the 
council of 
C:nflanti- 
nople. 
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and of the being who employs it, is one ſimple 
operation, and not two diſtinct operations c 
energies. According to this view of things, the 
Eutychian doctrine was quite out of the queſtion; 
and the only point of controverſy to be deter. 
mined, was, whether the human will in Cure 
was a ſelf-moving faculty determined by its ow 
internal impulſe; or whether, on the contrary, i 
derived all its motion and operations from the 
divine ? 

In the mean time, we may learn from this con- 
troverſy, that nothing is more precarious, and 
nothing more dangerous and deceitful, than that 
religious peace and concord which are founded 
upon ambiguous doctrines, and cemented by ob- 
ſcure and equivocal propoſitions, or articles « 
faith. The partiſans of the council of CHalcein 
endeavoured to enſnare the Monophyſites, b 
propoſing their doctrine in a manner that admitted 
of a double explication ; and by this imprudent 
piece of cunning, that ſhewed ſo little reverenc 
for the truth, they involved both church and ſtate 
in tedious and lamentable diviſions. 

XI. The doctrine of the Monothelites, cot 
demned and exploded by the council of Confat 
tinople, found a place of refuge among the Mar 
daites, a people who inhabited the mounts Lila 
nus and Autilibanus, and who, about the conc: 
ſion of this century, were called Maronites, aft! 
Maro their firſt biſhop, a name which they {ill 
retain. None of the ancient writers give any ct! 
tain account of the firſt perſon who inſtructel 
theſe Mountaineers in the doctrine of the Mono 
thelites; it is probable, however, from ſeveri 
circumſtances, that it was JohN Mako, Whole 

| name 
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witneſſes, as alſo from the moſt authentic records, 
and that is, that the Maronites retained the op1- 
nions of the Monothelites until the twelfth cen- 
tury, when abandoning and renouncing the doc- 
trine of one will in Cur1sT, they were re-admitted, 
in the year 1182, to the communion of the Ro- 

in church. The moſt learned of the modern 
Maronites have left no method unemployed to 
defend their church againſt this acculation ; they 
have laboured to prove, by a variety of teſtimo- 
pies, that their anceſtors always perſevered in the 
Catholic faith, in their attachment to the Roman 
pontif, without ever adopting the doctrine either 
f the Monophyſites or Monothelites. But all 
\cir efforts are inſufficient to prove the truth of 
neſe aſſertions to ſuch as have any acquaintance 
vith the hiſtory of the church and the records of 
ancient times ; for to all ſuch the teſtimonies they 
allege will appear abſolutely fictitious and deſti- 


ute of authority []. 
XII. 


] This eceleſiaſtic received the name of Maro, from his 
a'ing lived in the character of a monk in the famous convent 
pf St. Maro, upon the borders of the Orontes, before his ſet- 
lement among the Mardaites of mount Libarus. For an ample 
count of this prelate, ſee Jos. SOV ASSEMANNI Biblio- 
bee, Orient. Clement. Vatic. tom. i. p. 496. 

7 be cauſe of the Maronites has been pleaded by the 
riters of that nation, ſuch as ABRAHAu ECHELLENSIS, Ga- 
ail StONiTA, and others; but the moſt ample defence of 
heir uninterrupted orthodoxy was made by FausTus NalRoN, 
e- in bis D:/ertatio de origine, ncmine, ac religione Mario- 
* larun. pobliſhed at Rome, A. D. 1679, and partly in his 

«eplia fidei Catholice ex Syrorum et Chaldeorum Monument:s, 

10" WW »olitked in the ſame city A. D. 1624. None of the learned, 

ral Wovever, were perſuaded by his arguments except Paci * 

oc rd La Rock, of whom the latter has given us, in his 

Vage de Syrie et de Mentliban, tom, it, p. 28—128, a long 
® Ste Cricica Barenians ad A. 694. 

O 3 diſſertation 


ame they had adopted [5]. One thing, indeed, e E N f. 
we know, with the utmoſt certainty, from the pr 11. 
teltimony of Tyzivs and other unexceptionable — 
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CENT. XII. Neither the ſixth general council, .ch. 
pan 11. Which the Monothelites were condemned, nor the 
— fifth, which had been aſſembled in the preceding 
Arete century, had determined any thing concerning 
Nziniſexiam, eccleſiaſtical diſcipline or religious ceremonie,, 
To ſupply this defect, a new aſſembly of biſhop 
was held purſuant to the order of JusrIxIAV II. 
in a ſpacious hall of the imperial palace called 
Trullus, i. e. Cupola, from the form of the build. 
ing. This council, which met A. D. 692, wa 
called Quiniſextum, as we had occaſion to obſerre 
formerly, from its being conſidered, by the 
Greeks, as a ſupplement to the fifth and fixth 
cecumenical councils, and as having given to the 
acts of theſe aſſemblies the degree of perfectio 
which they had hitherto wanted. There are yet 
extant an hundred and two laws, which were en- 
acted in this council, and which related to the ex 
ternal celebration of divine worſhip, the govern- 
ment of the church, and the lives and manners d 
Chriſtians, Of theſe there are ſix, which are di- 
ametrically oppoſite to ſeveral opinions and rites 
of the Romiſh church; for which reaſon the ho- 
man pontifs have refuſed to adopt, without te- 
ſtriction, the deciſions of this council, or to reckon 


it in the number of thoſe called æcumenical, thougi 


diſſertation concerning the origin of the Maronites. Even te 
learned AssEMaxnus, himſelf a Maronite, and who has ſparel 
no pains to defend his nation “ againſt the reproach in quel- 
tion, acknowledges ingenuouſly, that, among the arguments 
uſed by Nalzox and others in favour of the Maronites, ther 
are a great many deſtitute of force, See Jo. Morixus, . 
Ordinat. Sacris, p. 380. Rich. Stuox, Fiftoire Critique 4 
(CHretiens Orientaux, Chap. xiii. p. 146. Eus ERB. ReNAUpof, 
Hiſtoria Patriarchar. Alexandriuor. p. 149. and Pref. ad Lie 
turyias Ortentaler, Lt Bux, Explication de la Mee, tom. l. 
p. G26. Pari/. 1726, The arguments of the contending pat 
ties are enumerated impattially, in ſuch a manner as leaves iN? 
deciſion to the reader, by Le Qv1en, in his Oriens Chriftt 
anus, tom. in. p. iO, 
* Sce U.cth, Oriental, Patican, tom, i. p 496, 
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worthy of applauſe [A]. 


ſy] See Faanc. Pact Breviar. Pontif. Reman. tom. i. p. 
485. CHRIST. Lupus, Di/irtat. de Concilio Trulliano, in No- 
zis et Diſertat. ad Concilia, tom. iii. opp. p. 1:8, The Ro- 


Oh; nan Catholics reject the following deciſions of this council: 
II. .. The fifth canon, which approves of the eighty-five apoſto- 
lled ical canons commonly attributed ro CLEMENT, 2. The thir- 
10 teenth canon, which allows the prieſts to marry. 3. T he fifty- 


ffth canon, Which condemns the Sabbath faſt, that was an in- 
litution of the Latin church. 4. The fixty-ſeventh canon, 
ich preſcribes the molt rigorous abſtinence from blood and 
things ſtrangled. 5. The eighty-ſecond canon, which prohi- 
bits the repreſenting Cuaisr under the image of a lamb. 
b. The thirty-fixth canon, concerning the equal rank and aus 
horj:y of the biſhops of Rome and Conſtantinople, 
0 
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they look upon the greateſt part of its decrees as © 2, T. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the proſperous events which happened to 
the church during this century. 


. HILE. the Mahometans were infeſting c E N f. 
with their arms, and adding to their 
conqueſts, the moſt flouriſhing provinces of Aa, 
and obſcuring, as far as their influence could ex- — 
tend, the luſtre and glory of the riſing church, in Hyrcani 
the Neſtorians of Chaldea were carrying the lamp 3 
of Chriſtianity among thoſe barbarous nations, 
called Scythians by the ancients, and by the mo- 
derns, Tartars, who, independent on the Sara- 
cen yoke, had fixed their habitations within the 


limits of mount Imaus [a]. It is now well known, 


ia] The ſouthern regions of Sgthia were divided by the 
anctents (to whom the northern were unknown) into three 
parts, namely, Scythia auithin, and Scythia beyond Imaus, and 
darmatia, It is of the firſt of theſe three that Dr. Mos HEIN 
leaks as enlightened at this time with the knowledge of the 
polpel ; and it comprehended Turke/tan and Mongal, the Uſbek, 
or Zapata, Kalmuc and Nogatian Tartary, which were peopled 
by the Bactrians, Sogdians, Gandari, Sacs, ard Maſſagetes, 
dan to mention the land of Siberia, Samoiedes, and Nova 
usa, which were uninhabited in ancient times. 


that 
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- = to the Chriſtian faith, by the miniſtry of Suscay; 


The Ger- 
mans con- 
verted by 
Boniface, 
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that TrMoTHEvs, the Neſtorian pontif, who had 
been raiſed to that dignity A. D. 778, converted 


Jesv, whom he had conſecrated biſhop, firſt the 
Gelz and Dailamites, by whom a part of Hyrcani 
was inhabited; and afterwards, by the labours 9 
other miſhonaries, the reſt of the nations, why 
had formed ſettlements in Hyrcania, Batria, Mar. 
giana, and Sogdia[b]. It is alſo certain, tha 
Chriſtianity enjoyed in theſe vaſt regions, noi. 
withſtanding the violent attacks of the Mahome 
tans to which it was ſometimes expoſed, the ad: 
vantages of a firm and ſolid eſtabliſhment for: 
long courſe of ages ; while the biſhops, by whok 
miniſtry it was propagated, and ſupported, wen 
all conſecrated by the ſole authority of the Nets 
nan pontif. 

II. If we turn our eyes towards Europe, we 
find many nations that were as yet unenlightenel 
with the knowledge of the goſpel. Almoſt al 
the Germans (if we except the Bavarians, who 
had embraced Chriſtianity under TrzopoRic, 0 
THriterkry, the fon of CLovis, and the eaſten 
Franks, with a few other provinces) lay buried 
in the groſſeſt darkneſs of Pagan ſuperſtition 
Many attempts were made, by pious and hol 
men, to infuſe the truth into the minds of the 
ſavage Germans; and various efforts were uſel 
for the ſame purpoſe by kings and princes, whol 
intereſt it was to propagate a religion that was f 
adapted to mitigate and tame the ferocity of thel 
warlike nations ; but neither the attempts of pou 
zeal, nor the efforts of policy, were attended wid 
ſucceſs. This great work was, however, effected 
in this century, by the miniſtry of Winx&1D, i 


- [4] Thomas MaxcExs is, Hiflorie Monaftice, lib. ii.! 
Jos, SIM, AsSEMANN1 Bibliotheca Orient, Vatic. tom. "" 
pars I. p. 491. See alſo this latter work, tom. iii. pars I 
cap. ix. $5. p. 478. „ 
3 Benedictin 
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caedictine monk, born in England of illuſtrious e E N T. 
rents, and afterwards known by the name of paar 1. 
\ Wox1race. This famous eccleſiaſtic, attended — 
Wy wo companions of his pious labours, paſſed 
er into Friefland, A. D. 715, to preach the 
Apel to the people of that country, but this firſt 
tempt was unſucceſsful ; and a war breaking out 
+. eween RapBop, the king of that country, and 
i carts MARTEL, our zealous miſſionary re- 
ned to England. He reſumed, however, his 
ne. ious undertaking in the year 719; and being fo- 
1 mnoly impowered, by the Roman pontif GAE 
eu II. to preach the goſpel not only in Frieſland, 
ze et all over Germany, he performed the functions 
vere a Chriſtian teacher among the Thuringians, 
fo rieſlanders, and Heſſians, with conſiderable fuc- 
ſs[c]. 
. This eminent miſſionary was, in the year Other pious 
ene, conſecrated biſhop by Grecory II. who 1 
t i enged the name of WIN Fa ID into that of Bo- Tiſfeway, 
bor AcE ; ſeconded allo by the powerful protec- ET 
e, en, and encouraged by the liberality of CHARLES aueh 
ſten la TEL, mayor of the palace to Cal ERTL king pc 
ure France, he reſumed his miniſterial labours 
ition hong the Heſſians and Thuringians, and finiſhed 
hoh h glory the taſk he had undertaken, in which he 
cheſeMWeerved conſiderable aſſiſtance from a number of 
vſelfous and learned men, who repaired to him from 
hole land and France. As the Chriſtian churches 
vas (fected by Bontrace were too numerous to be 
* the@verned by one biſhop, this prelate was advan- 
pio d to the dignity of archbiſhop, in the year 738, 
dvi Garn III. by whoſe authority, and the 
TeaeWlpicious protection of CaRLOMAN and Pepin, 
uy le] An ample account of this eminent man is to be found 
„ learned difſertation of Guess ius, De S. Bonifacio Ger- 
>, in. rum Apoſtolo, publiſhed in 4to at Helmftad in the year 
OM- 1 22. Sce alſo Jo. AL. Fanrricti Bibhorh, Latina medii 
pars Mi, tom, i. p. 709. Hiſt. Litter. de la France, tom. iv. p. 92. 
dictin \PlILLON, in Awnaiious BenediFinis, &c. 
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the ſons of CuARLESS MARTETL, he founded, i 
Germany, the biſhoprics of Vurtzbourg, Buri. 
bourg, Erfurt, and Aichſtadt: to which he added, 
in the year 744, the famous monaſtery of Full, 
His laſt promotion, and the laſt recompence 9 
his aſſiduous labours in the propagation of the 
truth, was his advancement to the archiepiſcopy 
ſee of Mentz, A. D. 746, by Zacnary, biſhy 
of Rome, by whom he was, at the ſame time; 
created primate of Germany and Belgium. In hi 
old age, he returned again to ÞFriefland, that he 
might finiſh his miniſtry in the ſame place when 
he had entered firſt upon its functions : but hy 
piety was ill rewarded by that barbarous people 
by whom he was murdered in the year 75 
while fifty eccleſiaſtics, who accompanied him i 
this voyage, ſhared the ſame unhappy fate. 

IV. Bonirace, on account of his miniſterid 
labours and holy exploits, was diſtinguiſhed by 
the honourable title of the Apoſtle of the German 
nor, if we conſider impartially the eminent {et- 
vices he rendered to Chriſtianity, will this title 
appear to have been undeſervedly beſtowed, But 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that this eminent pre- 
late was an apoſtle of modern faſhion, and had, 
in many reſpects, departed from the excellent 
model exhibited in the conduct and miniſtry of 
the primitive and true apoſtles. Beſides his, zeal 
for the glory and authority of the Roman pontih 
which equalled, if it did not ſurpaſs, his zeal for 
the ſervice of CHRIST, and the propagation 0 
his religion [dl, many other things unworthy of 1 


[4] The French Benedictine monks ingenuouſly confeſs thit | 
Boxirack was an over-zealous partiſan of the Roman ponth 
and attributed more authority to him than was juſt and fitting 


Their words, in their Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. V4". 
p. 106. are as follows: ** Il exprime ſon devouement pour | 7 
8. Siege en des termes qui ne ſont pas aſſez proportiones r 
& la dignite du caractere epiſcopal,” ccL 


trul) 
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truly Chriſtian miniſter are laid to his charge. © 1 .N T. 
„is combating the Pagan ſuperſtitions, he did not par n. 
i W:lways uſe thoſe arms, with which the ancient he= —— 
* ralds of the goſpel gained ſuch victories in behalf 


}f the truth; but often employed violence and 
error, and ſometimes artifice and fraud, in order 
o multiply the number of Chriſtians. His epi/- 
les, moreover, diſcover an imperious and arro- 
pant temper; a cunning and inſidious turn of 
ind ; an exceſſive zeal for increaſing the honours 
and pretenſions of the ſacerdotal order; and a 
rrofound ignorance of many things of which the 
nowledge was abſolutely neceſſary in an apoſtle, 
nd particularly of the true nature and genius of 
he Chriſtian religion. 

V. The famous prelate, of whom we have been 
ow ſpeaking, was not the only Chriſtian miniſter, 
yho attempted to deliver the German nations from 
e miſerable bondage of Pagan ſuperſtition ; ſe- 
eral others ſignalized their zeal in the ſame laud- 


{or ble and pious undertaking. CorBINIAN, a 
ride rench Benedictine monk, after having laboured 
zul ich vaſt aſſiduity and fervour in planting the 
pre- oſpel among the Bavarians, and other countries, 
had, ecame biſhop of Frigſingen [el. FIR MIN, a Gaul 


birth, preached the goſpel under various kinds 
| ſuffering and oppolition in Alſatia, Bavaria, 
nd Helvetia, now Switzerland, and had inſpection 


öntih rer a conſiderable number of monaſteries [/]. 
A flux, an Engliſhman, laboured with the moſt 
n ofÞ<ent zeal and aſſiduity to engage the fierce and 


alike Saxons, and alſo the Frieſlanders, Belge, 
d other nations, to receive the light of Chriſti- 
ly; but his miniſtry was attended with very 


I Baronivus, Annal. Ecclef. tom. viii. ad An. DCCxvi. $10, 
WW: Maicherpeck, Hiftorie Frifingen/is, tom. i, 

J] Henm, BR uschi Chronologia Monafter. German. p. 30. 

rox. Paci Critica in Annales Baronii, tom. 11, ad An. 

cLix, $9, Hiftoire Litterairs de la France, tom. iv. p. 124. 
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CEN T. little fruit g]. We paſs over in ſilence ſeven 
A apoſtles of leſs fame; nor is it neceſſary to men- 


PANT I. 

—— tion W1LLIBRORD, and others of ſuperior repy. 
tation, who perſiſted now with great alacrity an 
conſtancy in the labours they had undertaken, in 
the preceding century, in order to the propagy 
tion of divine truth, 

The exph- VI. A war broke out, at this time, between 

Carte, CHARLEMAGNE and the Saxons, which contri 

warne a- buted much to the propagation of Chriſtianity, 

gainſt the 


Sakon. though not by the force of a rational perſuaſion, 
The Saxons were, at this time, a numerous and 
formidable people, who inhabited a conſiderabk 
part of Germany, and were engaged in perpetui 
quarrels with the Franks concerning their boun- 
daries and other matters of complaint. Hen 
CHARLiMAGNE turned his arms againſt this power. 
ful nation, A. D. 772, with a deſign, not only u 
tubdue that ſpirit of revolt with which they had 
often troubled the empire, but alſo to abolilt 
their 1dolatrous worſhip, and engage them to 
embrace the Chriſtian religion, He hoped, by 
their converſion, to vanquiſh their obſtinacy, 
imagining that the divine precepts of the goſpt 
would afſuage their impetuous and reſtleſs paſſions 
micigate their ferocity, and induce them to ſub 
mit more tamely to the government of the Franks 
Theſe projects were great in idea, but difficult 
execution ; accordingly, the firſt attempt to con 
vert the Saxons, after having ſubdued them, wi 
unſucceſsful, becauſe it was made, without tt 

aid of violence or threats, by the biſhops an 

| monks, whom the victor had left among that con 
quered people, whoſe obſtinate attachment to ido 
latry no arguments nor exhortations could ove! 

; come. More forcible means were afterwards uſe 


(&] Ho cAHDI Jia S. LE nUIN I in Laux. Sun Vit 
Sandor, d. 12, Nov. p. 277, Jo, Moi.Le1r Cimbria Literal 
tom. ii. p. 464. 
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15, 776, and 780, againſt that valiant people, 
hoſe love of liberty was exceſſive, and whoſe 
zyerſion to the reſtraints of ſacerdotal authority 
ras inexpreſſible 1 During theſe wars, their 
attachment to the ſuperſtition of their anceſtors 
as ſo warmly combated by the allurements of 
eward, by the terror of puniſhment, and by the 
mperious language of victory, that they ſuffered 
hemſelves to be baptized; though with inward 
eluctance, by the miſſionaries, which the empe- 
or ſent among them for that purpoſe[i]. Theſe 

ſedi- 


[3] It will be proper here to tranſcribe, from the epiſtles 
pf the famous Al cuin, once Abbot of Canterbury, a remark- 


able paſſage, which will ſhew us the reaſons which contributed 
yt0 rincipally to give the Saxons an averſion to Chriſtianity, and 
a the ſame time expoſe the abſurd and prepoſterous manner 


teaching uſed by the miſſionaries, who were ſent to convert 
dem. This paſſage, in the c1vth epi/le, and the 1647th 
age of his works, is as follows: Si tanta inſtantia leve 
' CHRISTI jugum et onus ejus leve duriſſimo Saxonum po- 
* pulo predicaretur, quanta Decimarum redditi vel legalis 
pro parviſiimis quĩbuſlibet culpis edictis neceſſitas exigeba- 
* tur, forte baptiſmatis ſacramenta non abhorrerent, Sint 
tandem aliquando DocToREs Fibel aPOSTOLICIS ERUDITI 
" EXEMPLIS 3: fint PRADICATORES NON PREDATORES.” 
ere the reader may ſee a lively picture of the kind of apo- 
les that flouriſned at this time; apoſtles who were more zeal- 
Jus in exatling tithes, and extending their authority, than in 
propagating the ſublime truths and precepts at the goſpel. 
ind yet theſe very apollles are ſaid to have wrought ſtupen- 
os miracles, | 

li] A.cutxus apud WiLpeLmuM Marusssux. De geftis 
um Anplorum, lib. i. cap. iv. p. 23. inter Rerum Anglicar. 
iptores, Francefurti, A. D. 1601. editos. In this work we 
id the following paſſage, which proves what we have ſaid 
ith reſpe& to the unworthy methods that were uſed in con- 
ting the Saxons : “ Antiqui Saxones et omnes Freſonum 
Populi, inſtante Rege CaroLo, Alios PRAMI1S et alios 
uv is ſollicitantes ad fidem Car1sT1 converſi ſunt.” See 
o two paſſages in the Capitularia Regum Francor. tom. i. 
240. and 252. From the firſt of theſe paſſages we learn, 


jar thoſe of the Saxons who abandoned the Pagan ſuperſti- 
Vor. II. p tions, 


to draw them into the pale of the church, in the © 
ars which CHARLEMAGNE carried on, in the years p 1. 
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ſeditions, indeed, were ſoon after renewed, ay 
fomented by WipeKinD and ALBION, two of th 
moſt valiant among the Saxon chiefs, who 2 
tempted to aboliſh the Chriſtian worſhip by th 
ſame violent methods which had contributed u 
its eſtabliſhment. But the courage and liberaliy 
of CHARLEMAGNE, alternately employed to ſup 
preſs this new rebellion, engaged theſe chief; u 
make a public and ſolemn profeſſion of Chriſt 
nity in the year 785, and to promiſe an adherene 
to that divine religion for the reſt of their days], 
To prevent, however, the Saxons from renoun: 
cing a religion which they had embraced with re 
luctance, ſeveral biſhops were appointed to reſide 
among them, ſchools alſo were erected, and m. 
naſteries founded, that the means of inſtructia 
might not be wanting. The ſame precaution 
were employed among the Huns in Pannonia, u 
maintain in the profeſſion of Chriſtianity tha 
fierce people, whom CHARLEMAGNE had convert 


tions, were *© reſtored to the liberty they had forfeited by tie 
fate of arms, and freed from the obligation of paying ti. 
*« bute;” and in the ſecond, we find the following ſevere lun, 
that “every Saxon, who contemptuouſly refuſed to receint 
the ſacrament of baptiſm, and perſiſted in his adherence! 
*© Paganiſm, was to be puniſhed with death.” While ſuc 
rewards and puniſhments were employed in the cauſe of rel: 
gion, there was no occaſion for miracles to advance its pit 
gteſs, for theſe motives were ſufficient to draw all mankiad 9 
an hypocritical and external profeſſion of the goipel ; but it l 
eaſy to imagine what ſort of Chriſtians the Saxons molt hate 
been, who were dragooned 1nto the church in this abominadl 
manner, Compare with the authors mentioned in this noh 
Lauxorius, De weteri more baptizandi Tudæos et Infidet 
cap. v, vi. p. 703. tom. ii. opp. part II. This author aſſuf 
us that Avx1ax, the firſt Roman pontif of that name, be, 
noured with his approbation CHarLEmacNe's method © 
converting the Saxons. 

[4] EcinarRTU=®, De vita Caroli M. Abu Berwens!s 
lib. i. cap. viii. See alſo the writers of the hiſtory and © 
ploits of CHARLEMAGNE, which are mentioned by Jo. Al? 
Farkicius, in his Biblictheca Latina medii avi, tom. 


P. 959» 
ed 
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arious defeats, they were no longer able to make 
head againſt his victorious arms, and choſe ra- 


E 
h her to be Chriſtians than faves [LI]. | 

dee VII. Succeeding generations, filled with a 
alighratcful ſenſe of the famous exploits which Cnax- 
us had performed in the ſervice of Chriſti- 
unity, canonized his memory, and turned this 
fia: loody warrior into an eminent ſaint, In the 


welith century Far 1. emperor of the Ro- 
ans, ordered PASscHAL II. whom he had raiſed 
o the pontificate, to enrol the name of this 
ighty conqueror among the tutelary ſaints of the 
hurch [-z]. And indeed CHARLEMAGNE merited 
his honour, according to the opinions which pre- 
ailed at that period of time; for to have enrich- 
| the clergy with large and magnificent dona- 
ions [z], and to have extended the boundaries of 
ne church, no matter by what methods, was then 
onſidered as the higheſt merit, and as a ſufficient 
retention to the honour of /aint/hip. But in the 


u teem of thoſe, who judge of the nature and cha- 
* acters of /anfity by the deciſions of the goſpel 


pon that head, the /ainted emperor will appear 
zerly unworthy of that ghoſtly dignity. For, 
ot to enter into a particular detail of his vices, 
hoſe number counterbalanced that of his virtues, 


ecein 
ce (9 
ſuch 
kel. 
; pro- 
ind t0 
i it i 
| have 
inable 
note, 


onducted zeal for che converſion of the Huns, 
neſlanders, and Saxons, was more animated by 
he luggeſtions of ambition, than by a principle 


fide 

5 (] Vita $. Rudberti in HEN RIC. Conts11 Lefionibus an- 
e, boy tom. iii. part II. p. 340. PAULI DeBRECENtT Hiſtoria 
od oe Re format. in Hungar. et Tranfilvania a LAM IO edita, 


as |, cap. it. p. 10. 
FE Vid. HEN A. CAN151 1 LeFiones Antique, tom. iii. 
rs II. p. 2079, WaLicaii Dirt. de Caroli Magni Canini- 


Wione, 
[x] Vid. Ca K OoLI Teftamentum in STEPH, BALUSI1 Capitu- 
ribus Regum Fransor. tom. i. P · 487. 
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of true piety ; and that his main view in the 
religious exploits was to ſubdue the converte 
nations under his dominion, and to tame them ty 
his yoke, which they ſupported with impatience 
and ſhook off by frequent revolts. It is, more. 
over, well known, that this boaſted faint made 
no ſcruple of ſeeking the alliance of the infid 
Saracens, that he might be more effectually em. 
bled to cruſh the Greeks, notwithſtanding the 
profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion [o]. 

VIII. The many and ſtupendous miracle, 
which are ſaid to have been wrought by th 
Chriſtian miſſionaries, who were ſent to conver 
the barbarous nations, have loſt, in our time, 
the credit they obtained in former ages. The 
corrupt diſcipline that then prevailed, admittel 
of thoſe fallacious ſtratagems, which are very in. 
properly called pious frauds; nor did the heralds 
of the goſpel think it at all unlawful to terrify « 
allure to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity by fictition 
prodigies, thoſe obdurate hearts, which they coul 
not ſubdue by reaſon and argument. It is not 
however, to be ſuppoſed, that all thoſe, who ac 
quired renown by their miracles, were charge 
able with this fanatical ſpecies of artifice and fraud 
For as, on the one hand, thoſe ignorant and fu 
perſtitious nations were diſpoſed to look upon, 
miraculous, every event which had an unuſu 
aſpect; fo, on the other, the Chriſtian dodto 
themſelves were ſo uninſtructed and ſuperficial 
ſo little acquainted with the powers of nature 
and the relations and connexions of things in the 
ordinary courſe, that uncommon events, howeve 
natural, were conſidered by them as miraculo 
interpoſitions of the Moſt High. This will ap 
pear obvious to ſuch as, void of ſuperſtition al 


| [e] See Basnace, FHiſioire des Juifr, tom. ix. cap. 
P · 40. 
pz 
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artiality, read the As of the ſaints who flouriſhed 
a this and the following centuries, 


. 


oncerning the calamitous events that happened to 
the church during this century. 


FT HE eaſtern empire had now fallen from 
its former ſtrength and grandeur, through 
he repeated ſhocks of dreadful revolutions, and 
he conſuming power of inteſtine calamities. The 
hrone was now become the ſeat of terror, inquie- 
ude and ſuſpicion; nor was any reign attended 
th an uninterrupted tranquillity. In this cen- 
ury three emperors were dethroned, loaded with 
gnominy, and ſent into baniſhment. Under Lzo 
ne Iſaurian, and his ſon ConsTANTINE, ſurnamed 
oPRONYMUS, aroſe that fatal controverſy about 


noe worſhip of images, which proved a ſource 
o acWf innumerable calamities and troubles, and weak- 
arge ned, almoſt incredibly, the force of the empire. 
raul heſe troubles and diſſenſions left the Saracens at 


d fu berty to ravage the provinces of Aſia and Africa, 
n, Me oppreſs the Greeks in the molt barbarous man- 
wſuißer, and to extend their territories and dominion 


n all ſides, as alſo to oppoſe every where the 
rooreſs of Chriſtianity, and, in ſome places, to 
Ktirpate it entirely. But the troubles of the 
mpire, and the calamities of the church, did not 
nd here: for about the middle of this century, 
ety were aſſailed by new enemies, ſtill more 
erce and inhuman than thoſe whote uſurpations 
hey had hitherto ſullcred. . Thefe were the Turks, 
tribe of the Tartars, or at leaſt their deſcend- 
it, who, breaking forth from the inacceſſible 
ds about mount Caucarns, overſpread Colchis, 
%, and Albania, ruſhed from thence into Ar- 
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menia, and, after having ſubdued the Saracens 
turned their victorious arms againſt the Greeks 
whom, in proceſs of time, they reduced unde 
their dominion, | 

II. In the year 714, the Saracens croſled the 
fea, which ſeparates Spain from Africa, diſperſed the 
army of Roperrc king of the Spaniſh Goths [y 
whoſe defeat was principally due to the treachery 
of their general JuLian, and made thermſelye 
maſters of the greateſt part of the territories d 
this vanquiſhed prince. About the ſame tim: 
the empire of the Viſigoths, which had ſubſiſtel 
in Spain above three hundred years, was totall 
overturned by theſe fierce and ſavage invader 
who alſo took poſſeſſion of all the maritime coal 
of Gaul, from the Pyrenean mountains to the 
river Rhone, from whence they made frequem 
excurſions, and ravaged the neighbouring cout: 
tries with fire and ſword, 

The rapid progreſs of theſe bold invaders waz 
indeed, checked by Carartts MaRTEL, wit 
gained a ſignal victory over them in a bloody at- 
tion near the city of Poitiers, A. D. 732[1]. 
But the vanquiſhed ſpoilers ſoon recovered thei 
ſtrength and their ferocity, and returned with nev 
violence to their devaſtations. This engaged 
CHARLEMAGNE to lead a formidable army ind 
Spain, with a deſign to deliver that whole coun: 
try from the oppreſſive yoke of the Saracens: 
but this grand enterprize, though it did not en 
tirely miſcarry, was not, however, ttended vid 
the ſignal ſucceſs that was expected from it [ 


— Tw oo wy. 


[o] Jo. Martana, Rerum Hiſpanicarum, lib. vi. cap. ** 
EusEBE RENAU DOT. Hiftoria Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 233 
Jo. pe Fes RKERAS, Hi. 4 Eſpag ne, tom. ii. p. 425. 

7] Pavius Diaconus, De geftis Longobard, lib. u 
cap. xlvi. liii. Jo. Mariana, Rerum Hiſpan, lib. vii. cap. Nl 
BarYLe's Dictionary, at the article ABDERAMUS, FERRERA® 
Hit. 4 Ejpagne, tom. ii. p. 403» 

[r] Henk, DE Bunav, Teut/che Keyſer- und Rich's Hiſt 
tom. ii. p. 302. Fasnia, Hit. 4 i" E/pagne, tom. ii. p. 59 
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ens he inroads of this warlike people were felt by e 
ek; hnany of the weſtern provinces, beſides thoſe of v 
de auce and Spain. Several parts of Haly ſuffered 


rom their incurſions ; the iſland of Sardinia was 
educed under their yoke ; and Sicily was ravaged 
nd oppreſſed by them in the moſt inhuman man- 


mn a Hence the Chriſtian religion in Spain and 
nen erdinia ſuffered inexpreſſibly under theſe violent 
Res ſurpers. 

in Germany, and the adjacent countries, the 
tine Thriſtians were aſſailed by another ſort of ene- 
(tec ies; for all ſuch as adhered to the Pagan ſuper- 
ally lions beheld them with the moſt inveterate ha- 
ler red, and perſecuted them with the moſt unre- 
1; enting violence and fury [5s]. Hence, in ſeveral 


laces, caſtles and fortreſſes were erected to re- 
rain the incurſions of theſe Barbarian zealots, 


[s] SERVATI LV I wita Wigherti, p. 304. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Concerning the ſtate of letters and philoſophy during 
this century. 


J. HERE were not wanting among the 

Greeks men of genius and talents, who 
might have contributed to prevent the total de. 
cline of literature; but their zeal was damped by 
the tumults and deſolations that reigned in the 
empire; and while both church and ſtate were 
menaced with approaching ruin, the learned were 
left deſtitute of that protection which gives botl 
vigour and ſucceſs to the culture of the arts and 
ſciences. Hence few or none of the Greeks were 
at all famous either for elegance of diction, true 
wit, copious erudition, or a zealous attachment 
to the ſtudy of philoſophy, and the inveſtigation 
of truth. Frigid homilies, inſipid narrations 0 
the exploits of pretended ſaints, vain and ſubtile 
diſputes about uneſſential and trivial ſubjects, ve- 
hement and bombaſtic declamations for or again 
the erection and worſhip of images, hiſtories com- 
poſed without method or judgment; ſuch were 
monuments of Grecian learning in this miſerable 


IT. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the 
Ariſtotelian philoſophy was taught every where in 
the public ſchools, and was propagated in all 
places with conſiderable ſucceſs. The doctrine 
of PLaTo had loſt all its credit in the ſchools, al- 


ter the repeated ſentences of condemnation * 
| | *. 
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had been paſſed upon the opinions of Or1czn, 
and the troubles which the Neſtorian and Euty- 
chian controverſies had excited in the church; 
ſo that Platoniſm now was almoſt confined to the 
olitary retreats of the monaſtic orders. Of all 
the writers in this century, who contributed to 
the illuſtration and progreſs of the Ariſtotelian 
philoſophy, the moſt eminent was JohN Damas- 
cxnus, who compoſed a conciſe, plain, and com- 
prehenſive view of the doctrines of the Stagirite, 
for the inſtruction of the more ignorant, and in a 
manner adapted to common capacities, This 


the Wli:tle work excited numbers, both in Greece and 
vho ia, to the ſtudy of that philoſophy, whoſe pro- 
de- Wc lytes increaſed daily. The Neſtorians and Ja- 
| by robites were alſo extremely diligent in the ſtudy 


f ArISTOTLE'S Writings, from whence they arm- 
d themſelves with ſophiſms and quibbles, which 
they employed againſt the Greeks in the con- 
roverlſy concerning the nature and perſon of 
HRIST. 

III. The literary hiſtory of the Latins exhi- 
bits innumerable inſtances of the groſſeſt 1gno- 


ance [a], which will not, however, appear ſur- 
tion Mpriſing to ſuch as conſider, with attention, the 
s Of ate of Europe in this century. If we except 
tile Wome poor remains of learning, which were yet 
ve. e be found at Rome, and in certain cities of Ta- 
unlt W[5), the ſciences ſeemed to have abandoned the 


ontinent, and fixed their reſidence in Britain and 
reland[c}. Thoſe, therefore, of the Latin wri- 
ers, who were diſtinguiſhed by their learning and 
enius, were all (a few French and Italians ex- 


re 7 la] Vid, STepn. BaLvuz. OHrwat. ad Reginonem Prumien- 
all WF” p. 540. 

] Luv. Ax r. MoxArokl Antiq. Halice medii evi, 
om, ili. p. "TX 


e] Jac, Usstaius, Pref. ad Syllogen Egi//olarum Hiber- 
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cepted) either Britiſh or Scotch, fuch as Ar cum, 
Brok, EcBtir, Cremens, DunGarlLus, Acc, 
and others. CHARLEMAGNE, Whoſe political ti. 
lents were embelliſhed by a conſiderable degree 
learning, and an ardent zeal for the culture of the 
feiences, endeavoured to diſpel the profound ig. 
norance that reigned in his dominions; in which 
excellent undertaking he was animated and directed 
by the counſels of Arcutw. With this view he 
drew, firſt from [taly, and afterwards from Br. 
gain and Ireland, by his liberality, eminent men, 
who had diſtingmſhed themſelves in the various 
branches of literature; and excited the ſever! 
orders of the clergy and monks by various en- 
couragements, and the nobility, and others d 
eminent rank, by his own example, to the pur- 
ſuit of knowledge in all its branches, human and 
divine. 

IV. In the profecution of this noble deſign, 
the greateſt part of the biſhops erected, by the 
expreſs order of the emperor, cathedral ſchools 
(fo called from their lying contiguous to the prin- 
cipal church in each dioceſe), in which the youth, 
which were ſet apart for the ſervice of Cris), 
received a learned and religious education. Thoſe 
alſo of the abbots, who had any zeal for the caule 
of Chriſtianity, opened ſchools in their monaſte- 
ries, in which the more learned of the fraternity 
inſtructed ſuch as were deſigned for the monaltic 
ſtate, or the ſacerdotal order, in the Latin lan- 
guage, and other branches of learning ſuitable to 
their future deſtination. It was formerly believed, 
that the univerſity of Paris was erected by CHan- 
LEMAGNE ; but this opinion is rejected by ſuch as 
have ſtudied, wich impartiality, the hiſtory of 
this age; though it is undeniably evident, that 
this great prince had the honour of laying, 
ſome meaſure, the foundation of that noble inſti- 


tution, and that the beginnings from which : 7 
arolc 
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aroſe were owing entirely to him[d]. However 
this queſtion be decided, it is undeniably certain, 
that the zeal of this emperor, for the propagation 
and advancement of letters, was very great, and 
manifeſted its ardor by a conſiderable number of 
excellent eſtabliſhments ; nor among others muſt 
we paſs with ſilence the famous Palatine ſchool, 
which he erected with a view to baniſh ignorance 
from his court ; and in which the princes of the 
blood, and the children of the nobility, were edu- 
cated by the moſt learned and illuſtrious maſters 
of the times [e]. 

V. Theſe excellent eſtabliſnments were not, 
however, attended with the deſired ſucceſs; nor 
was the improvement of the youth, in learning 
and virtue, at all proportioned to the pains that 
were taken, and the bounty that was beſtowed 
to procure them a liberal education. This, 1n- 
deed, will not appear ſurpriſing, when we conſi— 
der that the molt learned and renowned maſters 
of theſe times were men of very little genius and 
abilities, and that their ſyſtem of erudition and 
philoſophy was nothing more than a lean and 
ghaſtly ſkeleton equally unfit for ornament and 
ule, The whole circle of the ſciences was com- 
poſed of, what they called, the ſeven liberal arts, 
z. grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geo- 
metry, muſic, and aſtronomy | f ] ; the three for- 
mer of which they diſtinguiſhed by the ritle of 


[4] The reaſons that have been uſed, to prove CAAUr- 
MAGNE the founder of the univerſity of Paris, are accurately 
collected in Du BovLay, Hiftoria Academiæ Pari/, tom. 1. 
p. 91. But they have been refuted by the following learned 
men in a victorious manner, wiz, MABILLON, 47. Sant, 
0rd. Benedict. tom. v. Pref. § 181, 182, LaUNOY. Crap. 
Joly, De ſcholis. 

e] Boular, Hiftor. Academ. Pari/. tom. i. p. 281, Ma» 
#1LLON, bh: Bi 8 1 
7 ] Hrxu. Conrincr Antigquitat. Academice Di iii, 
5, ', Jac. Thomasu Programmata, p. 308. Ob/ervation. 
«-1:en/iur, tom. vi. Obſerv. xiv. p. 118. | 
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CENT. yivium, and the four latter by that of quadriviun, 

VIII. ; b 

pan 11, Nothing can be conceived more wretchedly bar. 

— barous than the manner in which theſe ſciences 
were taught, as we may eaſily perceive from A. 
cvin's treatiſe concerning them [g]; and the diſ. 
fertations of St. AucusTIN on the ſame ſubjed, 
which were in the higheſt repute at this time, 
In the greateſt part of the ſchools, the public 
teachers ventured no further than the 7riviun, 
and confined their inſtructions to grammar, the- 
toric, and logic: they, however, who, after paſſ. 
ing the trivium and allo the quadrivium, were de- 
ſirous of riſing yet higher in their literary put. 
ſuits, were exhorted to apply themſelves to the 
ſtudy of CassioporeE and BoteTHivs, as if the 
progreſs of human knowledge was bounded by 
the diſcoveries of thoſe two learned writers, 


CHAP. it 


Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the church, ani 
its form of government during this century. 


The vices of I, HAT corruption of manners, which di- 
ee. & 5 honoured the clergy in the former cen- ti 
tury, increaſed, inſtead of diminiſhing, in this 
and diſcovered itſelf under the moſt odious cha- e 
raters, both in the eaſtern and weſtern provin- h 
ces. In the eaſt there aroſe the moſt violent di- 
tenfions and quarrels among the biſhops and doc; 
tors of the church, who, forgetting the duties 
of their ſtations, and the cauſe of CHRIST in 
which they were engaged, threw the ſtate into 


e] Arcus Opera, part II. p. 1245, edit. Quercetani. 
I: 1s, however, to be obſerved, that the treatiſe of Al cu, 
here referred to, is not only imperfect, but is almoſt entire)y 
tranſcribed from Cass io pox. 
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combuſtion by their outward clamours, and their © EZ 2 * 
ſcandalous diviſions; and even went ſo far as to pr 1. 
embrue their hands in the blood of their brethren 
who differed from them in opinion. In the weſt- 
ern world, Chriſtianity was not leſs diſgraced by 
the lives and actions of thoſe who pretended to 
be the luminaries of the church, and who ought 
to have been fo in reality, by exhibiting examples 
of piety and virtue to their flock, The clergy 
abandoned themſelves to their paſſions without 
moderation or reſtraint : they were diſtinguiſhed 
by their luxury, their gluttony, and their luſt ; 
they gave themſelves up to diſſipations of various 
kinds, to the pleaſures of hunting, and, what 
was ſtill more remote from their ſacred character, 
to military ſtudies|[ 4] and enterprizes. They had 
alſo ſo far extinguiſhed every principle of fear and 
ſhame, that they became 1ncorrigible ; nor could 
the various laws enacted againſt their vices by 
CarLoOMAN, Pepin, and CHARLEMAGNE, at all 
contribute to ſet bounds to their licentiouſneſs, or 
to bring about their reformation [i]. 

II. It is, indeed, amazing, that, notwithſtand- Theveners. 
ing the ſhocking nature of ſuch vices, eſpecially „ieh te 


in a ſet of men whoſe profeſſion obliged them to clergy vere 
held in the 


dil Mcilplay to the world the attracting luſtre of vir- „ed. 
cen- ¶ tuous example; and notwithſtanding the perpe- 
this, Wal troubles and complaints which theſe vices 
cha- Foccalioned ; the clergy were ſtill held, corrupt as 


hey were, in the higheſt veneration, and were 
onoured, as a fort of deities, by the ſubmiſſive 
multitude. This veneration for the biſhops and 
utieselergy, and the influence and authority it gave 
r indem over the people, were, indeed, carried 
into nuch higher in the welt than in the eaſtern pro- 


etani . [>] Srern. Baruzivs, ad Reginon. Prumien/em, p. 503. 

cuin, WM LKINS, Concilia Magne Britannie, tom. i. p. 90. 

ticely i Ii] S1 ern. Baiuz, Capitular, regum Francor, tom. i. p. 189. 
£08, 275, 4935 &c. $ 

con: 1 vinces; 
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and manners that prevailed among the barbarqy 
nations, which were, at this time, maſtery g 
Europe, before their converſion to Chriſtian, 
All theſe nations, during their continuance unde 
the darkneſs of paganiſm, were abſolutely enſlayd 
to their prieſts, without whoſe counſel and auth. 
rity they tranſacted nothing of the leaſt impon. 
ance either in civil or military affairs [#]. Up 
their converſion to Chriſtianity, they, therefor, 
thought proper to transfer to the miniſters of thei 
new religion, the rights and privileges of thei 


[4] Jorius Cs, De bello Gallico, lib. v. cap. ij 
*© Druices magno ſunt apud eos honore : nam fere de omniby 
« controverſiis, publicis privatiſque, conſtituunt; et, fi qual 
© eſt admiſſum facinus, ſi cædes facta, ſi de hæreditate, fi & 
* finibus controverſia eſt, iidem decernunt, præmia, pond 
** que conſtituunt: fi qui aut publicus eorum decreto 0 
40 ſtetit, ſacrificiis interdicunt—Pruides a bello abeſſe conſus 
verunt, neque tributa una cum reliquis pendunt : mflitiz 
vacationem, omniumque rerum habent immunitatem, Tu. 
tis excitati przmils, et ſua ſponte multi in diſciplinam cor 
veniunt, et a parentibus propinquiſque mittuntur,” Ti 
CITUS (De mor. Germanorum, Cap. vii. p. 384. edit. Gronox.) 
expreſſes alſo the power and authority of the prieſts or Druid 
in the following terms: Neque enim animadvertere, neque 
*« vincire, neque verberare quidem, niſi ſacerdotibus permit 
*« ſum, non quaſi in pœnam, nec ducis juſſu, ſed velut De 
„ imperante.” And again, cap. ii.“ Silentium per ſacerdo 
* tes, quibus et tum coërcendi jus eſt, imperatur.“ Hei- 
MOLDUS, Chron, Sclaworum, lib. i. Cap, xxxvi. p. 99. & 
preſſes himſelf to the ſame purpoſe, ©* Major Flaminis, quali 
Regis, apud ipſos veneratio eſt.” And again, lib. 
Cap. xii, p. 235. Rex apud eos modicæ zſtimationis el 
„ comparatione Flaminis. Ille enim reſponſa perquirit- Nu 
cet populus ad illius nutum pendent.” This ancient cuſon 
of honouring their prieſts, and ſubmitting, in all things, 
their deciſions, was ftill preſerved by the Germans, and ide 
other European nations, after their converſion to Chriſti 
nity : and this furniſhes a ſatisfactory anſwer to that queſtion 
viz. How it came to paſs that the Chriſtian prieſthood « 
tained in the weſt that enormous degree of authority, which 
is ſo contrary to the poſitive precepts of Car1sT, and the m. 
ture and genius of his divine religion, 


cc 


forme! 
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ſormer prieſts: and the Chriſtian biſhops, in their 
turn, were not only ready to accept the offer, but 
uſed all their diligence and dexterity to ſecure and 


gert to themſelves, and their ſucceſſors, the do- 
on minion and authority which the miniſters of pa- 
d eaniſin had uſurped over an ignorant and brutiſh 
ved eople. 


weſtern nations had voluntarily conferred upon 
the biſhops, and other doctors of the church, 
were now augmented with new and immenſe ac- 
ceſſions of opulence and authority. The endow- 
ments of the church and monaſteries, and the 
revenues of the biſhops, were hitherto conſider- 
able; but in this century a new and ingenious 
method was found out of acquiring much greater 
iches to the church, and of increaſing its wealth 
hrough ſucceeding ages. An opinion prevailed 
univerſally at this time, though its authors are 
not known, that the puniſhment which the rigk.t- 
ous judge of the world has reſerved for the tranſ- 
vreſions of the wicked, was to be prevented and 
annulled, by liberal donations to God, to the 
ſaints, to the churches and clergy. In conſe- 
quence of this notion, the great and opulent, who 
rere, generally ſpeaking, the moſt remarkable 


or their flagitious and abominable lives, offered, 
verde = . 
1:1- Nut of the abundance which they had received by 

nheritance, or acquired by rapine, rich donations 
quan to departed ſaints, their miniſters upon earth, and 
mY ie keepers of the temples that were erected in 
Re cir honour, in order to avoid the ſufferings and 
ſon Nfpenalties annexed by the prieſts to tranſgreſſion 
"IF" this life [C], and to eſcape the miſery denoun- 
rifle ced 
eſtion, 


d ob- “] The temporal penalties here mentioned were rigorous 
which falls, bodily pains and mortifications, long and frequent 
he 08- ers, pilgrimages to the tombs of ſaints and martyrs, and 

Wc like auſterities, Theſe were the penalties which the 
Jrimel prieſts 


III. The honours and privileges, which the; 
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CENT: ced againſt the wicked in a future ſtate. Thi 
Parr 11, new and commodious method of making atone. 
— ment for iniquity, was the principal ſource 
thoſe immenſe treaſures, which, from this period 
began to flow in upon the clergy, the churcheg 
and monaſteries, and continued to enrich then 
through ſucceeding ages down to the preſen 
time [n]. | 
They are IV. But here it is highly worthy of obſervation 
vows war iy that the donations which princes and perſons 
cipalities the firſt rank preſented, in order to make expix 
amis, tion for their fins, and to ſatisfy the juſtice d 
God, and the demands of the clergy, did nat 
only conſiſt in thoſe private poſſeſſions, which 
every Citizen may enjoy, and with which the 
churches and convents were already abundanth 
enriched ; no: theſe donations were carried to 1 
much more extravagant length, and the church 
was endowed with ſeveral of thoſe public grants 
which are peculiar to princes and ſovereign ſtatey 
and which are commonly called regalia, or royal 
domains. Emperors, kings, and princes, ſigns 
lized their ſuperſtitious veneration for the clergy 
by inveſting biſhops, churches, and monaſteries 
in the poſſeſſion of whole provinces, cities, caſtle 
and fortreſſes, with all the rights and prerogative 
of ſovereignty that were annexed to them und: 


the dominion of their former maſters. Hence! 


prieſts impoſed upon ſuch as had confeſſed their crimes: 20 
as they were ſingularly grievous to thoſe who had led volup 
tuous lives, and were deſirous of continuing in the ſame cou! 
of licentious pleaſure, effeminacy, and caſe; the richer ſot 
of tranſgreſſors embraced eagerly this new method of expil 
tion, and willingly gave a part of their ſubſtance to avoid ſuc 

ſevere ard rigorous penalties, 
[] Hence, by a known form of ſpeech, they who offer 
donations to the church or clergy were ſaid to do this for f 
redemption of their foul; and the gifts themſelves were general 
called rhe price of tranſgreſſion. See Lu b. AnT, MuRaTO 
Diff. de Redemptione Peccatorum, in his Antiquitates [talice mM 

vi, tom. v. p. 712, 

C 
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ame to paſs that they, who, by their holy pro- 
ſeſſion, were appointed to proclaim to the world 
he vanity of human grandeur, and to inſpire into 
he minds of men, by their inſtructions and their 
xample, a noble contempt of ſublunary things, 
vecame themſelves ſcandalous ſpectacles of 
vorldly pomp, ambition, and ſplendour ; were 
reated dukes, counts, and marquiſes, judges, le- 
gilators, and ſovereigns ; and not only gave laws 
o nations, but alſo, upon many occaſions, gave 
zattle to their enemies at the head of numerous 
mies of their own raiſing. It is here that we 
re to look for the ſource of thoſe dreadful tu- 


nich rults and calamities that ſpread deſolation 
thefWhrough Europe in after-times, particularly of 
th dose bloody wars concerning ixveſtitures, and 
to oſe obſtinate contentions and diſputes about the 
urch alia. 

ani V. The exceſſive donations that were made to 
atez he clergy, and that extravagant liberality that 
rojdWugmenred daily the treaſures of the European 
onWiurches (to which theſe donations and this libe- 
erg W-lity were totally confined) began in this cen- 
eres ur; nor do we find any examples of the like 
Ales unificence in preceding times. From hence we 


ay conclude, that theſe donations were owing 
d cuſtoms peculiar to the European nations, and 
d the maxims of policy that were eſtabliſhed 
mong thoſe warlike people. The kings of theſe 
ations, who were employed either in uſurpation 
Ir ſelf-defence, endeavoured, by all means, to 
tach warmly to their intereſts thoſe whom they 
onſidered as their friends and clients; and, for 
is purpoſe, they diſtributed among them exten- 
ve territories, cities, and fortreſſes, with the 
nous rights and privileges belonging to them, 
flerving to themſelves no more than the ſupreme 
ominion, and alſo the military ſervice of their 
overful vaſſals. This then being the method of 
rot. II. Q_ | governing 
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governing cuſtomary in Europe, it was eſteeme{ 


Pax r I, by princes a high inſtance of political prudence 


to diſtribute among the biſhops, and other Chriſ. 
jan doctors, the fame ſort of donations that they 
had formerly made to their generals and clients, 
for it is not to be believed, that ſuperſtition alone 
was always the principle that drew forth their l. 
berality. They expected more fidelity and loy- 
alty from a fet of men, who were bound by the 
obligations of religion, and conſecrated to the 
ſervice of God, than from a body of nobility, 
compoſed of fierce and impetuous warriors, and 
accuſtomed to little elſe than bloodſhed and n- 
pine. And they hoped allo to check the ſedi 
tious and turbulent ſpirits of their vaſſals, and 
maintain them in their obedience, by the influ- 
ence and authority of the biſhops, whoſe com- 
mands were highly reſpected, and whoſe ſpiritul 
thunderbolts, rendered formidable by ignorance, 
ſtruck terror into the boldeſt and mot reſolut: 
hearts [A]. i 


[=] The account here given of the riſe of the clergy to ſuck 
enormous degrees of opulence and authority, is corroborated 
by the following remarkable paſſage of WILLIAM of Malus 
BURY (Lib. v. De rebus geſtis regum Anglie), Carolus May 
nus, pro contundenda gentium illarum ferocia, omt 
«« pene terras eccleſiis contulerat, conſilioſiſſime perpenden 
“ nolle ſacri orainis homines, tam facile quam Laicos, kde 
* litatem Domini rejicere : præterea fi Laici rebellarent, ill 


« poſſe excommunicationis auctorĩitate et potentiæ ſeveritat 


** compeſcere.” This is, doubtleſs, the true reaſon wil 
CHARLEMAGNE, who was far from being a ſuper{litiov 
prince, or a ſlave to the clergy, augmented ſo vaſtly the junl 
diction of the Roman pontif in Germany, Italy, and the othe 
countries, where he had extended his conqueſts, and accu 
mulated upon the biſhops ſuch ample poſſeſſions. He et 
pected more loyalty and ſubmiſſion from the clergy than fro 
the laity ; and he augmented the riches and authority of th 
former, in order to ſecure his throne againſt the aſſaults of th 
latter. As the biſhops were univerſally held in the hight 


veneration, he made uſe of their influence in checking ih: 2 
C111 


1ap, II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 


VI. This prodigious acceſſion to the opulence 
d authority of the clergy in the weſt began at 


1 eir head, the Roman pontif, and ſpread gra- 
hey vally from thence among the inferior biſhops, 
ts; Wd alſo among the ſacerdotal and monaſtic or- 


rs. The barbarous nations, who received the 


. peel, looked upon the biſhop of Rome as the 
loy- ccefſor of their chief druid, or high prieſt. And 
che WS this tremendous druid had enjoyed, under the 
the &rineſs of paganiſm, a boundleſs authority, and 
lig, d been treated with a degree of veneration, 
and Wt, through its ſervile exceſs, degenerated into 
| ri. rror ; ſo the barbarous nations, upon their con- 
dj. rñion to Chriſtianity, thought proper to confer 
aa on the chief of the biſhops the ſame honours 
allu- d the ſame authority that had formerly been 
om - ted in their arch-druid[o]. The Roman pon- 


1tua 
\nce, WF 1005 ſpirit of his dukes, counts, and knights, who were. 
* quently very troubleſome. CANLEMACNE, for inſtance, 


d much to fear from the dukes of Benewento, Spoleto, and 
jus, when the government of the Lombards was over- 
med: he therefore made over a conſiderable part of Ia to 
Reman pontif, whoſe gholtly authority, opulence, and 
reatnings were ſo proper to reltrain thoſe powerful and vin- 
live princes from ſeditious inſurrections, or to quell ſuch 
nults as they might venture to excite, Nor was ChaRLE= 
one the only prince who honoured the clergy from ſuch: 


; MagyWlitical views ; the other kings and princes of Europe ated 
om ch in the ſame manner, and from the ſame principles, as 
_ | appear evident to ali who conſider, with attention, the 
y 


ms of government, and the methods of governing, that 
E place in this century. So that the exceſſive augmenta- 
u of ſacerdotal opulence and authority, which many look 
M as the work of ſuperſtition alone, was, in many in- 
es, an effect of political prudence, We ſhall conſider, 
ently, the terrors of excommunication, which WILLI a of 
ALMESBURY touches but curſorily in the latter words of the 


Aitiou 
e jun 
e othe 


acc unge above quoted. 

He el, Cxsan ſpeaks thus of the chief or arch-druid: His 
in 7 omnibus druidibus præeſt unus, qui SUMMAM inter eos 
of (Celtas) habet auctoritatem. Hoc mortuo, fi qui ex reli- 
8 oft quis excellit dignitate, ſuccedit. At ſi ſunt plures pates, 
highs afftagio Druidum adlegitur : nonnunquam etiam armis de 
on Mincipatu contendunt,”” Vide Jul. CæsAR, De bee 
5 


ico, lib. vi. Cap. xiii. Q if 
5 c. 
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tif received, with ſomething more than a men 
ghoſtly delight, theſe auguſt privileges; and le 
upon any change of affairs, attempts might be 
made to deprive him of them, he ſtrengthened q 
title to theſe extraordinary honours, by a varien 
of paſſages drawn from ancient hiſtory, and, why 
was ſtill more aſtoniſhing, by arguments of a re. 
ligious nature. This conduct of a ſuperſtitioy 
people ſwelled the arrogance of the Roman drui 
to an enormous ſize ; and gave to the ſee of Hun 
that high pre-eminence, and that deſpotic auth 
rity, in civil and political matters, that were ui 
known to former ages. Hence, among oth 
unhappy circumſtances, aroſe that moſt mo- 
ſtrous and moſt pernicious opinion, that ſuch per 
ſons as were excluded from the communion of the 
church by the pontif himſelf, or any of the hi 
ſhops, forfeited thereby not only their civil right 
and advantages as citizens, but even the commu 
claims and privileges of humanity. This hom 
opinion, which was a fatal ſource of wars, mi 
ſacres, and rebellions without number, and wh 
contributed more than any thing elſe to augmen 
and confirm the papal authority, was, unhappl| 
for Europe, borrowed by Chriſtians, or rather 
the clergy, from the Pagan ſuperſtitions [p]. 


VII 


[ p] Though excemmunication, from the time of Const 
Ting the Gieat, was, in every part of the Chriſtian woll 
attended with many diſagreeable effects, yet its higheſt tem 
were confined to Europe, where its aſpect was truly formidal 
and hideous. It acquired alſo, in the eighth century, 
acceſſions of terror; ſo that, from that period, the em 
nication practiſed in Europe differed entirely from that wil 
was in uſe in other parts of Chriftendom. Excommuniar 

rſons were indeed conſidered, in all places, as objects“ 
zverſion both to God and men: but they were not, on! 
2ccount, robbed of the privileges of citizens, nor of the rig 
of humanity ; much leſs were thoſe kings and princes, we 
an infolent biſhop had thought proper to exclude from | 
communion of the church, ſuppoſed to forfeit, on that? 


count, their crowns or their territories, But, from this Cf 
tu 


cur. II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 


VII. We ſee in the annals of the French nation 


11 he following remarkable and ſhocking inſtance 
t bor the enormous power that was, at this time, 
dl eted in the Roman pontif. Perin, who was 
rien Mayor of the palace to CHIT DERIO III, and who, in 
udn the exerciſe of that high office, was poſſeſſed, in 
a reality, of the royal power and authority, not 


ontented with this, aſpired to the titles and ho- 


15 nours of majeſty, and formed the deſign of de- 
Fan chroning his ſovereign, For this purpoſe, the 
aths. ſtates of the realm were aſſembled by PRpix, 


A. D. 751; and though they were devoted to the 
intereſts of this ambitious uſurper, they gave it 
as their opinion, that the biſhop of Kome was 
previouſly to be conſulted, whether the execution 


tury, it was quite otherwiſe in Europe ; excommunication re- 
ceived that infernal power which diſſolved all connexions ; fo 
that thoſe whom the biſhops, or their chief, excluded from 
church communion, were degraded to a level with the beaſts, 
Under this horrid ſentence, the 2 the ruler, the huſband, 
the father, nay, even the man, forfeited all their rights, all 
their advantages, the claims of nature, and the privileges of 
ſociety, What then was the origin of this unnatural power 
which excommunication acquired? It was briefly as follows: 
Upon the converſion of the barbarous nations te Chriſtianity, 
theſe new and ignorant proſelytes confounded the excommuni- 
cation in uſe among Chriſtians, with that which had been 
prad iſed in the times of paganiſm by the prieſts of the gods, 
and conſidered them as of the ſime nature and effect. The 
Roman pontifs, on the other hand, were too artful not to 
countenance and encourage this error; and, therefore, em- 
ployed all forts of means to gain credit to an opinion ſo pro- 
per to pratify their ambition, and to aggrandize, in general, 
the epiſcopal order. That this is the true origin of the exten- 
ive and horrid influence of the European and Papa! excom- 
munication, will appear evident to ſuch as calt an eye upon 
the following paſſage of CHsa, De belle Gallico, lib. vi. 
Cap. X11, “ Si qui aut privatus aut publicus Druidum de- 
creto non ſtetit, facrificiis interdicunt. Haec pœna eſt 
0 apud eos graviſſima. Quibus ita eſt interdid um, 11 numero 
" Impiorum et ſceleratorum habentur, iis omnes decedunt, 
* aditum eorum ſermonemque defugiunt, ne quid ex conta- 
gione incommodi accipiant : neque lis petentibus Jus RED. 
"vituk, neque honos ullus communicatur,” 
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the a:nhirion 


of Pein. 
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CENT: of ſuch a proſect was lawful or not. In conf, 
par 11, quence of this, ambaſſadors were ſent by Prey 
— to ZachARx, the reigning pontif, with the fal 
lowing queſtion ; J/hether the divine law did wi 
permit a valiant and warlike people to dethrone a jy 
fillanimous and indolent monarch, who was incapuj 
of diſcharging any of the functions of royalty, and 
ſubſtitute in his place one more worthy to rule, au 
<eho had already rendered moſt important ſervices | 
the ſtate? The ſituation of Zacxary, who ſtor 
much in need of the ſuccours of Pxyix againſt th 
1 Greeks and Lombards, rendered his anſwer ut 
% as the uſurper deſired. And when this favourabl 
deciſion of the Roman oracle was publiſhed i 
France, the unhappy CniLDeric was {tripped « 
royalty without the leaſt oppoſition ; and Pzriy, 
without the ſmalleſt reſiſtance from any quart 
ſtepped into the throne of his maſter and his { 
vereign. Let the abettors of the papal author 
ſee, how they can juſtify in CarisT's pretendet 
vicegerent upon earth, a deciſion, which is! 
glaringly repugnant to the laws and precepts 0 


«<3 v Vs - K 
ant 
— 4 N 12 N 


the divine Saviour [q]. This deciſion was ; 

lemnly confirmed by STzyaerx II., the ſuccelion ; 
i a 
x [7] See Le CoixrE Annal. Francia Eccleſ/ Mz.“ 
| { ANIEL, and the other Gallic and German hiftorians, c 
„ cerning ihis important event; but particularly Bossver Dil P 
1 fer. declarations Cleri Gallicani, pars I. p. 225, PII. MW ? 
b val. Diſſertations Hiſtor, et Critiques fur divers fujets, Dill. if 
Þ p. 70. Diſſ. iii. p. 156. Lond, 1726, in 8vo, Hex. 0 
, Buxnauv, Hiſtoria Imperii Germanici, tom. ii. p. 288. I. 
- remarkable event is not, indeed, related in the ſame mani dy 


by all hiſtorians, and it is generally repreſented under 
falſeſt colours by thoſe, who, from a ſpirit of blind zeal al 
exceſſive adulation, ſeize every occaſion of exalting the 0! 
nity and authority of the biſhops of Rome. Such writers ali! 


y a 
„ 9 „ 
— 2 — — 4 56 


that it was by Zachakv's authority as pontif, and not P! 
conſequence of his opinion as a caſuiſt or divine, that! 
crown was taken from the head of Crit veric, and place 
upon that of Prpix. But this the French abſolutely a ©- 
jullly deny. Had it, however, been ſo, the crime of ü 


pontif Would have been much greater than it was in reali ).“ 
i 
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of Zachakr, Who undertook a journey into © t 7. 
France, in the year 754, in order to ſolicit aſſiſt- pax x» 1. 
ance againſt the Lombards; and who, at the — 

{ame time, diſſolved the obligation of the oath of 

fidelity and allegiance which Pzein had ſworn to 
CHiLDERIC, and violated by his uſurpation, in 

the year 751. And to render his title to the 

crown as ſacred as poſſible, STEPHEN anointed 

and crowned him, with his wife and two ſons, for 

the ſecond time [7]. 

VIII. This compliance of the Roman pontifs The advan- 
proved an abundant ſource of opulence and cre- — ge 
dit to the church, and to its aſpiring miniſters, on of R:me 

. . rom the 
When that part of //aly, which was as yet ſubject attachments 
to the Grecian empire, was involved in confuſion nene, 
and trouble, by the ſeditions and tumults which ef Fan. 
aroſe from the imperial edicts [5] againſt the erec- 
tion and worſhip of images; the kings of the 
Lombards employed the united influence of their 


arms and negociations in order to terminate theſe 


r] PePin had been anointed, by the legate BoxiFace 
at Soi//errs, ſoon after his election; but thiuking that ceremony 
performed by the pope, would recommend him more to the 
reſpet of his ſubjeds, he defired that it ſhould be performed 
anew by STEPHEN, PePiN is the firſt French monarch who 
received this unction as a ceremony of coronation, at leaſt 
according to the reports of the moſt credible hiſtorians. His 
predeceliors were proclaimed by being lifted up on a ſhield, | 
and the holy phial of CLovis is now univerſally regarded as | 
fabulous, The cuſtom of anointing kings at their coronation 
was, however, more ancient than the time of Perirn, and 
was obſerved long before that period both in Sce//and and 
Hain. See Ebrviunny MaxrENE, De Antig. Eccle/. Ritib. 
tom. iii. cap. x. As alſo Buxavu, Hiſtoria [rperu Germanici, 
tom. 11, p. 301. 360. 

IF [5] lhe author has here in view the edits of Lro 
ISaurICUs and ConsTANTINE CorRONY Mus. The former 
publiſhed in the year 726, a famous edict againit the worſhip 
of images, which occaſioned many contelts and much diſturb- 
ance both in church and ſlate; and the latter aſſembled at 
Conſtantinople, in the year 754, a council of 338 biſhops, who 
unanimouſly condemned not only the worſip, but alſo, the 


ye, of images, 
Q 4 conteſts. 
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C TY . conteſts. Their ſucceſs, indeed, was only ad. 
P a « 7 11. Vantageous to themſelves ; for they managed mat. 
— ters ſo as to become, by degrees, maſters of the 


tion of Pepin 
to that ſee, 
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Grecian provinces in ahh, which were ſubject u 
the Exarch, who reſided at Ravenna. Nay, one 
of theſe monarchs, named Ar1sTuLPHUs, Carried 
his views ſtill further. Elated with theſe new ac. 
ceſſions to his dominions, he meditated the con. 
queſt of Rome and its territory, and formed the 
ambitious project of reducing all /:aly under the 
yoke of the Lombards. The terrified ponti, 
STEPHEN II., addreſſes himſelf to his powerful ps 
tron and protector Pepin, repreſents to him hi 
deplorable condition, and implores his afliſtance, 
The French monarch embarks, with zeal, in the 
cauſe of the ſuppliant ponrif ; croſſes the 4% 
A. D. 754, with a numerous army ; and having 
defeated ArsTULPHUs, obliged him, by a ſolemn 
treaty, to deliver up to the fee of Rome the ex. 
archate of Ravenna, Pentapolis, and all the cities, 
caſtles, and territories, which he had ſeized in 
the Roman dukedom. It was not, however, long 
before the Lombard prince violated, without re- 
morle, an engagement which he had entered into 
with reluctance. In the year 755 he laid ſiege t0 
Rome for the ſecond time, but was again obliged 
to ſue for peace by the victorious arms of Prym, 
who returned into /taly, and forcing the Lombard 
to execute the treaty he had ſo audaciouſly vio- 
lated, made a new grant of the exarchate [7], * 


L] See Car, Siconivs, De regno Italiæ, lib. iii. p. 20% 


rom. ii. Opp. Bu Au, Hiſteria Imnperii Germanici, tom. ll: 1 
+ 391. 3659, MukraTor1 nau d Italiæ, tom. iv. p. 310. 
The real limits of the exarchate, granted by Prix to the Ro- 


man pon tif, have been much controverted among the learned, 
and have, particularly in our times, employed the reſearches 
of ſeveral eminent writers. The biſhops of Rome extend tht 
limits of this exarchate as far as they can with any appearance 


of decency or probability ; While their adverſaries are as * 
ol 


Car, II. Doctors, Church-Government, Rc. 233 
ad. of Pentapolis to the Roman pontif and his ſucceſ- CENT. 
at. Mors in the apoſtolic ſee of St. PzTzR. And thus par nn, 
the Nas the biſhop of Rome raiſed to the rank of a — 
to temporal prince. 

One IX. After the death of Prix, a new attack Charle- 
ied vas made upon the patrimony of St. PeTEr, by grant te whe 
ac. Pros ie king of the Lombards, who invaded the fee of Rene. 
on. Wecrritories that had been granted by the French 

the Wmonarch to the ſee of Rome. In this extremity, 

the WAogian I., who was pontif at that time, fled for 
wn, Nuccour to CHARLES, the ſon of Pepin, who, on 
pr. Neccount of his heroic exploits, was afterwards 


diſtinguiſhed by the name of CHarLEMAGNE. 
his prince, whoſe enterpriſing genius led him to 
ſeize with avidity every opportunity of extending 


15 
ing pus in contracting this famous grant within narrower bounds, 
mn ee Lob. Avr. MuraToR, Droit de i' Empire fur I Etat. 


celfraſtique, cap. i, ii. As alſo his Antiquitat. Ital. medii 
evi, tom. i. p. 64. 68. 086, 987. The ſame author treats 
the matter with more eircumſpection, tom. v. p. 790. This 
ontroverſy can only be terminated with facility by an inſpec- 
tion of Prrix's grant of the territory in queſtion. Fox ra- 


Rome over the city of Commachio, written in Italian, intimates, 


into Nat this grant is ftill in being, and even makes uſe of ſome 
e to Wpi'aſes that are contained in it (ſee the pages 242 and 346 of 
Wor” that work). This, however, will ſcarcely be believed. Were 
O 


it, indeed, true that ſuch a deed is yet in being, its being 
publiſhed to the world, would be, undoubtedly, unfavourable 
tothe pretenſions and intereſts of the church of Rome. It is at 
leaſt certain, that in the recent diſpute between the emperor 
05+PH and the Roman pontif concerning the city of Con- 
machio, the partiſans of the latter, though frequently called 
upon by thoſe of the emperor to produce this grant, refuſed 
conſtantly to comply with this demand, On the other hand 
t mult be confeſſed, that Blraxcuinus, in his Prolegem. ad 
Anoftofium de vitis pontif. Rom. p. 55. bas given us, from a 
Farnefian manuſcript, a ſpecimen of this grant, which ſeems 


Ro- io carry the marks of remote antiquity, Be that as it may, a 
ned, Inultitude of witneſſes unite in aſſuring us, that the remorſe of 
ches W vounded conſcience was the ſource of Pzrin's liberality, 


Lad that his grant to the Roman pontif was the ſuperſtitious 

ance {W'*vedy by which he hoped to expiate his enormities, and par- 

zeal- WM 4larly his horrid perfidy to his maſter CuILD ERIC. ; 
ous — | his 


X1N1, in his Firft defence of the temporal juriſdiction of the ſee of 


CEN T. 
Par 11, man ſee was carried very far, as much from t 
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his conqueſts, and whoſe veneration for the R 


dictates of policy as ſuperſtition, adopted imme 
diately the cauſe of the trembling pontif. H 
paſſed the Alps with a formidable army A. D. 7 
overturned the empire of the Lombards in Ju 
which had ſubſiſted above two hundred years, ſe 
their exiled monarch into France, and proclaim 
himſelf king of the Lombards. Theſe conque 
offered to CHARLEMAGNE an occaſion of vilitin 
Rome, where he not only confirmed the gran 
which had been made by his father to that ſe 
but added to them new donations, and made tt 
the Roman pontifs a ceſſion of ſeveral cities an 
provinces in /taly, which had not been contain 
in Peein's grant. What thoſe cities and pn 
vinces were, is a queſtion difficult to be reſolve 
at this period of time, as it is perplexed wit 
much obſcurity, from the want of authentic en 
cords, by which alone it can be decided with ce 


tainty [4]. 
X. I 


[z] See Car, Siconivs, De regno Italiæ, lib. iii. p. 2k 
tom. ii. opp. Bus Au, Hiftoria 33 Germanici, tom, ll 

368. PETR, de Maca, De concordia ſacerdatii et imm 
Fi. i. cap. xii. p. 67. Lob. AN ro. MuRaToki Dran 
P Empire fur I Etat Eccleſiaſti que, cap. ii. p. 147. Coxai 
GlUs, De Imperio Roman German. cap vi. The extent 
CHARLEMAGNE's grant to the ſee of Rome is as much dilpuie 
as that of Pey1in's, between the partiſans of the pope, 4 
thoſe of the emperors. They who plead the cauſe of the i 
man ſee, maintain that Corfica, Sardinia, Sicily, the territo 
of Sab ino, the dutchy of Spoleto, and ſeveral other places ne 
ſolemnly granted, by CHarLEMacnt, to St, PETER and 
ſucceſſors, They, on the other hand, who aſſert the rights! 
the emperor, diminiſh as far as they can the munificence! 
CHAarLEs, and confine this new grant within narrow lim 
The reader may conſult upon this ſubjeU& the authors of t 
preſent age, who have publiſhed their opinions concerning 
pretenſions of the emperors and the popes to the cities of C 
mac hio and Florence, and the dutchies of Parma and Placenti 


but above all, the learned BERRET's excellent treatife, 
tale 
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X. By this act of liberality, which ſeems to 
carry in it the contradictory characters of policy 
and imprudence, CHARLEMAGNE opened for him- 
ſelf a paſſage to the empire of the weſt, and to 
the ſupreme dominion over the city of Rome and 
its territory, upon which the weſtern empire 
ſeemed then to depend [w]. He had, no doubt, 


titled, Diſertatio Chorographica de Italia medii evi, f. 33. 
The ſpiric of party ſeems, in this controverſy, as in many 
others, to have blinded the diſputants on both ſides of the 
queſtion ; and this, together with the difficulty of avoiding 
miſtakes upon a point involved in ſuch deep obſcurity, has 
in many caſes rendered the truth inviſible to both the contend- 
ing parties, With reſpect to the motives that induced Cnar- 
LEMAGNE to make this grant, they are much leſs doubtful 
than the extent of the grant itſelf. Ab RIAN affirms, that the 
monarch's view was to arone for his fins by this act of liberality 
tothe church, as we ſee in a letter from that pontif to ChAx- 
LEMAGNE, Which is publiſhed in MurRaToR1's Seriptores re- 
rum Jtalicar. tom, iii, part II. p. 265. and of which the fo!- 
lowing paſſage is remarkable: Venientes ad nos de Capua, 
quam beato Petro apoſtolorum principi PRO MERCEDE ANIME 
«vESTR/E atque ſempiterna memoria cum ceteris civitatibus 
*« obtuliſtis.”” It is not indeed unlikely, that CHarrEMAGNE, 
who affected that kind of piety which was the characteriſtic of 
this barbarous age, mentioned this ſuperſtitious motive in the 
act of ceſſion by which he confirmed his donation to the 
church ; but ſuch as are acquainted with the character of this 
prince, and the hiſtory of this period, will be cautious in at- 
tbuting his generoſity to this religious principle alone. His 
orand motive was, undoubtedly, of an ambitious kind ; he 
was obſtinately bent vpon adding the weſtern empire to his 
dominions, and the ſucceſs of this grand project depended much 
upon the conſent and aſſiſtance of the Roman pontif, whoſe 
approbation, in thoſe times, was ſuflicient to ſanctify the moſt 
iniquitous projects; ſo that CHaRLEMAcNe laviſhed gifts 
upon the biſhops of Rome, that, by their aſſiſtance, he might 
ume, with a certain air of decency, the empire of the weſt, 
and confirm his new dominion in {za/y. This policy we have 
taken notice of already, and it mult appear manifeſt to all 
ho view things with the ſmalleſt degree of impartiality and 
attention. 

(w] CARL Es, in reality, was already emperor of the weſt, 
that is, the moſt powerful of the European monarchs. He 
vanted, therefore, nothing more than the title of emperor, 
and the ſupreme dominion in Rome and its territory, both of 


wich he obtained by the afliſtance of Leo III. 
been 
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The motives 
to which it 
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CE N T. been meditating for a conſiderable time this x. 
paar 11, duous project, which his father PEPIN had Pro- 
——— bably formed before him, but the circumſtance 


The nature 
and form of 
the Roman 
pontift's 
Juriſdiftion, 


The Internal HisTory of the Churcn, 


of the times obliged him to wait for a favourab| 
occaſion of putting it in execution. This vn 
offered him in the year 800, when the affairs d 
the Greeks were reduced to the utmoſt extremiy 
after the death of LEO III., and the barbatoy 
murder of his ſon CoNSsTANTINE, and while the 
impious IRENE held the reins of empire. Thi 
favourable opportunity was ſeized with avidity by 
CA LES, who ſet out for Rome, where he wy 
received with the utmoſt demonſtrations of l 
by the ſovereign pontiff [x], who had enterei 
into his views, and perſuaded the people, elated 
at this time with high notions of their indepen- 
dency and elective power, to unite their ſuffrage 
in favour of this prince, and to proclaim him em- 
peror of the weſt [y]. 

XI. CHARLES, upon his elevation to the em: 
pire of the weſt and the government of Kon, 
ſeems to have reſerved to himſelf only the ſupreme 
dominion, and the unalienable rights of majeſty, 
and to have granted to the church of Rome a ſub- 
ordinate juriſdiction over that great city, and io 
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5 Leo III. 

5] See the hiſtorians who have tranſmitted to us accounts 
of this century, and more eſpecially Bunau, Hiforia Impiri 
Romano German. tow. ii. p. 537. The partiſans of the R& 
man pontits generally maintain, that Leo III, by a wi 
right, veſted in him as biſhop of Rome, tranſported the welt 
ern empire from the Greeks to the Francs, and conferred 
upon CHARLEMAGNE, the movarch of the latter. Fron 
hence they conclude, that the Roman pontif, as the vicate 
Cnaisr, is the ſupreme lord of the whole earth, and, in 
particular manner, of the Roman empire. The temerit) e 
theſe pretenfions, and the abſurdity of this reaſoning, are e 
poſed with much learning and judgment by the celebrate: 
Fat D. SPANHEIM, De fila tran/latione imperii in Carolum 


per Leonem III. tom. ii. opp. p. 557. 
anne xe 


cuap. II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 


annexed territory [2]. This grant was un- C 
doubtedly ſuggeſted to him by the ambitious pon- a a x 11. 
tif as a matter of ſacred and indiſpenſable obliga- — 
tion, and many fictitious deeds were probably 
produced to make out the pretenſions, and juſtify 


[z] That CHARLEMAGNE, in effect, preſerved entire his 
ſupreme authority over the City of Rome and its adjacent terri- 
tory, gave law to the citizens by judges of his own appoint- 
ment, puniſhed malefactors, enjoyed the prerogatives and ex- 
erciſed all the functions of royalty, has been demonſtrated by 
ſereral of the learned in the moſt ample and fatisfatory man- 
ner, and confirmed by the moſt unexceptionable and authentic 
teſtimonies. To be convinced of this, it will be ſufficient to 
conſult MUuRAToOR 1's Droies de Þ Empire fur Etat Ecclefraſiique, 
cap. vi. p. 77. And, indeed, they muſt have a ſtrange power 
of refiſting the cleareſt evidence, who are abſurd enough to 
aſſert, as does FonTanin1, in his treatiſe, intitled, Domini 
della S. Sede fopra Comachio, Dil. i. c. 95, 96, that CHARLES 
ſuſtained at Rome the character of the advocate of the Roman 
church, and not that of its ſovereign or its lord, the dominion 
of the pontifs being unlimited and univerſal. On the other 
hand, we muſt acknowledge ingenuouſly that the power of the 
pontif, both in the city of Rome and its annexed territory, was 
very great, and that, in ſeveral caſes, he ſeemed to act with 
a princely authority. But the extent and the foundations of 
that authority are matters hid in the deepelt obſcurity, and 
have thereby given occaſion to endleſs diſputes, MuRaTorr 
maintains, in his work above cited, p. 102, that the biſhop 
of Rome diſcharged the ſunction of exarch, or wicer, to the 
emperor, an opinion which CLEMENT XI. rejected as injurious 
tothe papal dignity, and which, indeed, does not appear to 
have any ſolid foundation. After a careful examination of all 
the circumſtances that can contribute towards the ſolution of 
lis perplexed queſtion, the moſt probable account of the mat- 
ter ſeems to be this : That the Roman pontif poſſeſſed the city 
of Reme and its territory by the ſame right that he held the ex- 
archate of Rawenna and the other lands, of which he received 
the grant from CMA πν,τ¾ NE; that is to ſay, that he poſ- 
leſſed Rome as a feudal tenure, though charged with leſs marks 
of dependance than other fiefs generally are, on account of the 
luſtre and dignity of a city which had been fo long the capital 
of the empire, This opinion derives much ſtrength from what 
ve ſhall have occaſion to obſerve in the following note, and it 
has the peculiar advantage of reconciling the jarring teſtimo- 
ues of ancient writers, and the various records of antiquity 
lating to this point. 
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CEN T. the claims of the church to this high degree 0 
VIII. . * . * * . . 

Paz 1, temporal authority and civil juriſdiction. In or. 

— der to reconcile the new emperor to this grant, i 


was no doubt alleged, that CoxsTANTIxE the 
GREAT, his renowned predeceſſor, when he re. 
moved the ſeat of the empire to Conſtantinople, de. 
livered up Rome, the old metropolis, with its ad. 
jacent territories, commonly called the Roman 
dukedom, to be poſſeſſed and governed by the 
church, and that with no other reſtriction, than 
that this ſhould be no detriment to his ſupreme 
dominion; and it was inſinuated to Cnarrs, 
that he could not depart from the rule eſtabliſhed 
by that pious emperor, without incurring the 
wrath of God, and the indignation of St. Pr. 
TER [a]. | 

XII. 


[a] Moſt writers are of opinion, that Coxs TAN TIxE's pte. 
tended grant was poſterior to this period, and was forged in 
the tenth century. It appears to me, on the contrary, that 
this fictitious grant was in being in the eighth century, and it 
is extremely probable that both Avriav and his fucceſſor 


Leo III. made uſe of it to perſuade CharRLEMAGNE to that 


donation. In favour of this opinion, we have the unexcep- 
tionable teſtimony of Ab RIAN himſelf in his letter to Cnar- 
LEMAGNE, which is publiſhed in MuraToR1's Rerum Italica- 
rum Scriptores, tom. iii, part Il, p. 194. and which is er- 
tremely worthy of an attentive peruſal. In this letter, Abs. 
AN exhorts CUARLES, before his elevation to the empire, to 
order the reſtitution of all- the grants and donations that had 
formerly been made to St. PETER, and to the church of Nom, 
In this demand alſo he diſtinguiſhes, in the plaineſt manner, 
the donation of CoxnsTaxTine from thoſe of the other princes 
and emperors, and, what is particularly remarkable, from the 
exarchate which was the gift of PEVIxN, and even from the ad- 
ditions that CHaRLEs had already made to his father's grant; 
from whence we may juſtly conclude, that by the donatton ff 
ConsTANTINE, ADRIAN meant the city of Rome and its an- 
nexed territory. He ſpeaks firſt of this grant in the following 
terms: Deprecamur veſtram Excellentiam . . . pro Dei amore 
«« et ĩpſius clavigeri regni celorum . . ut ſecundum promiſſio- 
** nem quam polliciti eſtis eidem Dei apoltolo pro ani 
* VESTR. MERCEDE et ſtabilitate regni veſtri, omnia noſtns 
„ temporibus adimplere jubeatis . . . et ſicut temporibus beat! 
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XII. While the power and opulence of the 


zoman pontifs were riſing to the greateſt height 
the events which we have now been relating, 
hey received a mortifying check in conſequence 
fa 
wghty pontifs and the Grecian emperors. LxO 
te Iſaurlan, and his ſon CoxsTANTINE CoPpro- 


quarrel which broke out between theſe 


uus, incenſed at the zeal which Grecorr II. 


nd III. diſcovered for the worſhip of images, not 
ily confiſcated the treaſures and lands which the 


SiLvESTRI Romani pontificis, a ſanQz recordationis piiſſimo 
CoxsTanTINo M. Imperatore, PER EJUS LARGITATEM 
(here ConSTANTINE's donation is evidently mentioned) 
ſanta Dei catholica et apoſtolica Romana eccleſia elevata 
atque exaltata eſt, et FOTESTATEM in his Heſperiæ parti- 
bus ARRI dignatus eſt: ita et in his veſtris feliciſſimis 
temporibus atque noſtris ſanta Dei eccleſia germinet .. et 
amplius atque amplius exaltata permaneat . . quia ecce 
novas Chriſtianiſſimus Dei gratia CorsTAxTINUS imperator 
(here we ſee Cu ak Urs, who at that time was only a Ling, 
tyled emperor by the pontif, and compared with ConsTa x- 
I) his temporibus ſurrexit, per quem omnia Deus ſanctæ 
ſuæ eccleſi , . . largiri dignatus eſt.“ So much for that 


at of the letter that relates to Cox s TAN Tx E's grant: as to 


e other donations which the pontif evidently diſtinguiſhes 
om it, obſerve What follows: Sr ET CUNCTA ALIA quæ 
per diverſos Imperatores, Patricios, etiam et alios Deum 
timentes, PRO FORUM ANIM & MERCEDE ET VENIA DE= 
LICTORUM, in partibus Tuſciæ, Spoleto, ſeu Benevento, 
atque Corſica, ſimul et Pavinenfi patrimonio, beato Petro 
apoſtolo conceſſa ſunt, et per nefandam gentem Longobar- 
dorum per annorum ſpatia abſtracta et ablata ſunt veſtris 
temporibus, reſtituantur.” (Ihe pontif intimates further, 
tall theſe grants were carefully preſerved in the office of the 
aeran, and that he ſends them to CHARLES by his legates.) 
Unde et plures donationes in ſacro noſtro ſcrinio Lateranenſi 
reconditas habe mus, tamen et pro ſatisfactione Chriſtianiſ- 
imi regni veſtri, per jam fatos viros, ad demonſtrandum 
eas vobis, direximus, et pro hoc petimus eximiam præcel- 
lentiam veſtram, ut in incegro ipſa patrimonia beato PETRO 
et nobis reſtituere jubeatis.” By this it appears that Cox- 


TIN E's grant was now in being among the archives of the 
aeran, and was ſent to CHaRlLEMAGNE with the other dona- 


dns of kings and princes, whoſe examples were made uſe of 
excite his liberality to the church. 


church 
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CENT. church of Rome poſſeſſed in Sicily, Calabria, au 


VIII. 


par 11, Apulia, but moreover withdrew the biſhops o 


— 


The mona» 
ſtic diſei - 
pline fallen 
into decay. 


- theſe countries, and alſo the various provinces and 


ſtantinople, which, in the following century, d. 


The Internal History of the Caurcs, 


churches of IAhricum, from the jurildiftion of th 
Roman ſee, and ſubjected them to the ſpiritul 
dominion of the biſhop of Conſtantinople. Andh 
inflexibly were the Grecian emperors bent up 
humbling the arrogance of the Roman pontif, 
that no 1ntreaties, ſupplications, nor threats coul 
engage them to abandon their purpoſe, or to n- 
ſtore this rich and ſignal portion of St. Pra 
patrimony to his greedy ſucceſſors [5]. It is hen 
that we muſt look for the original ſource, a 
the principal cauſe of that vehement conteſt be 
tween the Roman pontif and the biſhop of 0 


vided the Greek and Latin churches, and was 
pernicious to the intereſts and advancement 0 
true Chriſtianity, Theſe lamentable diviſion 
which wanted no new incident to foment then 
were, nevertheleſs, augmented by a controvetl 
which aroſe, in this century, concerning the & 
rivation of the Holy Spirit, which we ſhall have o- 
caſion to mention more largely in its propel 
place, But it is more than probable that ti 
controverſy would have been terminated with tit 
utmoſt facility, had not the ſpirits of the con 
tending parties been previoully exaſperated I 
diſputes fadded upon avarice and ambition, an 
carried on, without either moderation or decenc) 
by the holy patriarchs of Rome and Conſtantin'pk 
in defence of their reſpective pretenſions. 
XIII. The monaſtic diſcipline was extreme 
relaxed at this time both in the eaſtern and welter 
provinces, and, as appears by the concurriti 


* 

[4] See Mien. Lequitn'- Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. 1. p. 
Among the Greek writers alſo TägOTHAN ES and others 
knowledge the fact; but they are not entirely agreed abe 
the reaſons to which it is to be attributed, 


teſti moni! 
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teſtimonies of the writers of this century, was © F N Ty 
gallen into a total decay, The only monks who par 1, 
ſcaped this general corruption, were they who 
maſſed their days in the deſarts of Egypt, Syria, 
nd Meſopotamia, amidſt the auſterities of a 
retched life, and remote from all the comforts 
ff human ſociety : yet the merit of having pre- 
erved their diſcipline was ſadly counterbalanced 
by the groſs ignorance, the fanatical madneſs, 
nd the ſordid ſuperſtition that reigned among 
heſe miſerable hermits. Thoſe of the monaſtic 
orders who lived nearer cities and populous towns, 


roubled frequently the public tranquillity by the 


be mults and ſeditions they fomented among the 
CoW@ulticude, ſo that it became neceſſary to check 
„ eir rebellious ambition by the ſevere laws that 
ras ere enacted againſt them by CoxsrAN TIN E Co- 


RONYMUS, and other emperors. The greateſt 
art of the weſtern monks followed, at this time, 
e rule of St. BenebicT; though there were every 
here convents which adopted the diſcipline of 
ther orders[c]. But as they increaſed in opu- 


ve eence they loſt ſight of all rules, and ſubmitted, 
as tlength, to no other diſcipline than that of in- 
it (ll 


mperance, voluptuouſneſs, and ſloth[d]. CHAR- 
IMAGNE attempted, by various edicts, to put a 
op to this growing evil; but his efforts were at- 
nded with little ſucceſs [e]. 


n, an XIV. This univerſal depravity and corruption Th: origin 
« enc) { th k Tt d 7 's } of the order 
* e monks gave rile to a new order of prieſts f unn. 


el See ManiLLoN, Pref. ad acta SS, Ord, Beneaiai, 


remelME- !- p. 24. and Sæc. iv. part I. p. 26, 

welte! 4] The author, mentioned in the preceding note, diſcourſes 
ea noble frankneſs and courage concerning the corruption 

CUTTINGS the monks and its various caules, in the tame work, Pref. 


cc. iv. part I. p. 64. \ 

le See the Capitularia Careli, publiſhed by Batuzivs, 
Ml. p. 148. 157. 237. 355 396. 375. 503, Laws fo ſevete, 
d ſo often repeated, ſhew evidently that the corruption of 


monks muſt have been truly enormous. 


Vol, II, R in 


CENT. in the weſt, which was a ſort of middle order he. 
Parr 1, tween the monks or regulars, and the /ecular clergy, 
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This new ſpecies of eceleſiaſties adopted the mo- 
naſtic diſcipline and manner of life, ſo far as tg 
have their dwelling and their table in common, 
and to aſſemble themſelves at certain hours for 
divine ſervice ; but they entered not into the vous 
which were peculiar to the monks, and they were 
alſo appointed to diſcharge the miniſterial func 
tions in certain churches which were committed 
to their paſtoral direction. Theſe eccleſiaſtics 
were at firſt called fratres dominici, but ſoon after 
received the name of canons [F]. The common 
opinion attributes the inſtitution of this order to 
CHRODVEGANGUS, biſhop of Metz: nor 1s this 
opinion deſtitute of truth[z]. For though be- 
fore this time there were in /taly, Africa, and othet 
provinces, convents of eccleſiaſtics, who lived afte: 
the manner of the canons[h]; yet CnROD ROA. 
GUS, who, towards the middle of this century, 


/] See Le Beur Memoires fur I Hi/loire d Auxerre, tom. i. 
p- 174. the Paris edition, publiſhed in 1743, in 4to. 

[gz] See, for an account of ChHrovEGANG S, the Hijiur 
Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 128. Carmer, Hiftart 
de Lorraine, tom. 1. p. 13 Ada Sandor. tom. i. Marti, 
p. 452. The rule which he preſcribed to his canons, may be 
leen in Le CuixTE's Annales Francor. Eccleſ. tom. v. ad 4, 
. $ 25; as alſo in the Concilia Labbei, tom. vii. 1444 
He is not, however, the author of the rule which is publiſhed 
in bis name, in the Spicilegium weter Scriptor. tom. i. p. 50, 
LonGcuveval, in his Hijioire de PEgliſe Gallicane, tom. M. 
p. 435- has given a neat and elegant abridpinent of the rat 
of CHRODEGaNGUS. | 

[45] See Luv, AN r. MrraToR, Antiig. alicar. medii u. 
tom. v. p. 13; ; as alſo Luo. Thom iss1N, Diſciplina Ecileftt 
Vet. et Nov. part l. lib. iii. The deſign of this in{ticuu0l 
was truly excellent The authors of it, juſtly ſhocked at the 
viciuus manuers of a licentious clergy, hoped that thi» ne 
inſtitution would have a tendency to prevent the irregulariti® 
of that order, by delivering them from the cares, anx1ei!*5 
and occupations of this preient life. But the event has (ew! 
how much thele pious hopes have been diſappointed. 

ſub- 
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bjected to this rule the clergy of Metz, not on- 
added to their religious ceremonies the cuſtom 
ſinging hymns and anthems to God, at certain 
urs, and probably a variety of rites, but alſo, 
his example, excited the Francs, the Italians, 
4 the Germans, to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
eir zeal in favour of the canons, to erect mo- 
aſteries for them, and to introduce their rule into 
eir reſpective countries. 

XV. The ſupreme dominion over the church 
d its poſſeſſions was veſted in the emperors and 
ings, both in the eaſtern and the weſtern world, 
he ſovereignty of the Grecian emperors, in this 
ſpect, has never been conteſted; and though 
e partiſans of the Roman pontifs endeavour to 
nder dubious the ſupremacy of the Latin mo- 
rchs over the church, yet this ſupremacy is too 
aniteſt ro be diſputed by ſuch as have conſidered 
e matter attentively[z], and it is acknowledged 
the wiſeſt and moſt candid writers even of the 
omiſh communion. AbeAN I. in a council of 
hops aſſembled at Rome, conferred upon CAR“ 
Max E, and his ſucceſſors, the right of election 
the ſee of Rome [æ]; and though neither CHAx- 
MaGNE, nor his fon Lewis, were willing to ex- 
cile this power in all its extent, by naming 
d creating the pontif upon every Vacancy, yet 


ied ey reſerved the right of approving and confirm- 
565 the perſon that was elected to that high dig- 
„ . dy the prieſts and people: nor was the con- 
rule : : 
ration of the elected pontif of the leaſt vali- 
e,, unleſs performed in preſence of the empe— 
eclefit 
— (1) For an accurate account of the rights of the Grecian 
at dle 


prrors in religious matters, we refer the reader to LE qQu1- 
„be ries Chriftianus, tom. i. p. 136. 
arit'es Bt) This 44 is mentioned by AvnasTASIUS: it has been 


jeties, erved by Yvo and GSAT TIA, and has been the ſubje et of 
hewa Multitude of tteatiſes. 
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ror's ambaſſadors[/]. The Roman pontifs obey 
the laws of the emperors, received their Judic 
deciſions as of indiſpenſable obligation, and ex 
cuted them with the utmoſt punctuality and {i 
miſſion[m]. The kings of the Francs appoints 
extraordinary judges, whom they called ey 
to inſpect into the lives and manners of the cle 
ſuperior and inferior, to take cognizance of th 
conteſts, to terminate their diſputes, to enact lu 
concerning the public worſhip, and to puniſh 
crimes of the ſacred order, as well as thoſe ( 
the other citizens [i]. All churches allo, x 
monaſteries, were obliged to pay to the publ 
trealury a tribute proportioned to their reſpett 
lands and poſſeſſions, except ſuch as, by the pu 
favour of the ſupreme powers, were gracloul 
exempted from this general tax [o]. 

XVI. It is true, indeed, that the Latin em 
rors did not aſſume to themſelves the adminil 


tion of the church, or the cognizance and d 
ſion of controverſies that were purely of a %% in 
gious nature. They acknowledged, on the un 
trary, that theſe matters belonged to the trivuMo! 
of the Roman pontif and of the eccleſialigQhr 
thi 
[I] See Masitron, Comm, in Ordinem Romanum, th; 
Iialici, tom. ii. p. 113. MuraTox1 Droits de Emi un 
Etat Eccleſſaſtigne, p. 87. n 
In] This has been amply demonſtrated by BaLuziv c 
his Pref. ad Capitularia Regum Francorum, F 21. 1 
[xn] See Me kA TOR Anti. Ital. medii avi, tom 1. Di ee. 
p-. 470. Franc, deRove, De Mifſis Dominicis, cap. x Cor 
cap. viii. p. 118. 134. 108. 105. . 
[%] See Mut OA Aug. Ital. medii ævi, tom. J.! e 
xwvii. p. 926. See alſo the collection of the various P 
that were publiſhed on occalion of the diſpute between , 


XV. and his clergy, relating to the immunities of that 0 
in France, Theſe pieces were printed at the Bag, 


tile: Ecrits pour et contre les immunitis pritvenduts pal le 
ae France, 


4 c0 


cup. Il. Dofors, Church-Government, Sc. 


councils[p]. But this juriſdiction of the pontif © 


cide nothing by his ſole authority, but was ob- 
liged to convene a council when any religious dif- 
ferences were to be terminated by an authorita- 
tive judgment. Nor did the provinces, when 
any controverſy aroſe, wait for the deciſion of the 
bihop of Rome; but aſſembled, by their own 
authority, their particular councils, in which the 
biſhops gave their thoughts, with the utmoſt free- 
dom, upon the points in debate, and voted often 
in direct oppoſition to what was known to be the 
opinion of the Roman pontif : all which is evi- 
dent from what paſſed in the councils aſſembled 
by the Francs and Germans, in order to deter- 
mine the celebrated controverſy concerning the 
uſe and worſhip of images. It is further to be 
obſerved, that the power of convening councils, 
and the right of preſiding in them, were the pre- 
rogatives of the emperors and ſovereign princes, 
in whoſe dominions theſe aſſemblies were held; 
and that no decrees of any council obtained the 
force of laws, until they were approved and con- 
irmed by the ſupreme magiſtrate[q]. Thus was 
the ſpiritual authority of Rome wiſely bounded by 
the civil power; but its ambitious pontifs fretted 
under the imperial curb, and eager to break looſe 
their bonds, left no means unemployed for that 
purpoſe. Nay, they formed projects, which 
ſeemed leſs the effects of ambition than of phrenzy ; 
or they claimed a ſupreme dominion, not only 
wer the church, but alſo over kings themſelves, 


o] See the Diſſertation of Cian1 tmacne, De Imagini- 
bu, lib. i. cap. iv. b. 48. edit. Heumann. 

7] All this is fully and admirab]; demonſtrated bv BA Uu- 
uus, in his Preface to the Capitularia or laws of the kings 
If the Francs, and is alſo amply illuſtrated in that 4 

R 3 and 


* allo J. BSN AGF, Hifecire de I Egliſe, tom. i. p. 270. 


was confined within narrow limits; he could de- PIA 1. 
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and pretended to reduce the whole univerſe unde 
their ghoſtly juriſdiction. However extravagant 
theſe pretenſions were, they were followed by th 
moſt vigorous efforts, and the wars and tumults thy 
aroſe in | the following century, contributed mud 
to render theſe efforts ſucceſsful. | 

XVII. It we turn our eyes towards the writen 
of this century, we ſhall find very few that ſtand 
diſtinguithed in the liſts of fame, either on 2. 
count of erudition or genius. Among the Greeks 
the following only ſeem worthy of mention. 

GERManu: s, biſhop of Conſtantinople, the great 
eſt part of whoſe high renown was due to his vic 
lent zeal for image-worſhip [7]. 

Cos Mas, biſhop of Jeruſalem, who acquired 
ſome reputation by his Lyric vein, conſecrated ty 
the ſervice of religion, and employed in comps 
ling hymns for public and private devotion, 

GeorcE SYNCELLUS and THEOPHANES, wi 
are not the leaſt conſiderable among the writer 
of the Byzantine hiſtory, though they be in al 
reſpects infinitely below the ancient Greek and L 
tin hiſtorians. 

But the writer, who ſurpaſſed all his contempe 
raries among the Greeks and Orientals, was Jon 
Dauasckxus, a man of genius and eloquence 
who, in a variety of productions full of eruditior 
explained the Peripatetic philoſophy, and illuſtra 
ed the main and capital points of the Chriſti 
doctrine, It muſt, however, be acknowledged 
that the eminent talents of this great man wel 
tainted with that ſordid ſuperſtition, and that ex 
ceſſive veneration for the ancient fathers, thi 
were the reigning defects of the age he lived i 
not to mention his wretched method of explainin! 


— — 
a K 


ir] See Rick. Stuox. Critigue de la Bibliothegue Eecliſa 
tigue de M. Du Pix, tom. i. p. 270. 8 
th 


aining 


cli 
the 
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the doctrines of the goſpel according to the prin- 
ciples of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy | 5]. 

XVIII. The firſt place among the Latin writers 
is due to CHARLEMAGNE, whole love of letters. 
was one of the bright ornaments of his imperial ben. 
dignity. The laws which are known by tie title 
of Capitularia, with ſeveral Epiſtles, and a Book 
concerning images, are attributed to this prince; 
though 1t ſeems highly probable, that the moſt 
of theſe compoſitions were drawn up by other 
pens [T]. 

Atter this learned prince, we may juſtly place 
venerable BED RE, ſo called from his illuſtrious vir- 
wes [4]; ALcuinN[w?, the preceptor of CHaR- 
LEMAGNE; PAULINUS of Aquileia [x], who were 
all diſtinguiſhed by their laborious application, 
and their zeal for the advancement of learning 
and ſcience, and who treated the various branches 
of literature, that were known in this century, 
in ſuch a manner as to convince us, that it was 
the infelicity of the times, rather than the want 
of genius, that hindered them from ariling to 
higher degrees of perfection than what they at- 
tained to. Add to theſe, BoniFact, of whom we 


Ee 


[:] Bavre Dion. tom. it, p. 050; as alſo the account of 
tie writinos of Jonun DamasCcenus, which is publiſhed in 
Le QUi+n's edition of his works, and was compoſed by Leto 
AlLaTivs, 

(t] dee Jo, A. Fanricn Bibliotheca medii evi Lat, tom. i. 
p. 636. Hiftoire Litteraire de France, tom. iv. p. 378. 

z] See the Ad Sanctorum, tom. April. p 865. Gen. Dic- 
litvary at the article BED. 4 lift ot the writings of this 
fenerable Briton, compoſed by himſelf, is publiſhed by Mu- 
ros, in his ie Italic. medii evi, tom. iii. p 825. 
(w] Hliſt. Litter. de la France, tom. iv. p. 293. Gen. Die- 
mary, at the article ALculin. CATELIXOT, Who has diſco- 
ered the treatiſe of Ac, De Proceſſione Spiriius S. which 
bas never been publiſhed, is preparing an edition of all the 
works of that learned writer. See the H,. Litteraire de la 
France, tom. viii. Pref. p. 10. 

] See Hift. Litteraire, & c. tom. iv. p. 285, Ada Sand. 
dom. i. Januar. p. 713. 
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have already ſpoken; EINARD, the celebrated 
author of the Life of Charlemagne, and other pro. 
ductions; Paur, the deacon, who acquired a con- 
fiderable and laſting reputation by his /2iſtory of 
the Lombards, his Book of Homilies, and his mil. 
cellaneous labours; AMBros: AUTHPERT, why 
wrote a commentary on the Revelations; and 
THeoODULPHUS, biſhop of Orleans; and thus we 
ſhall have a complete liſt of all the writers who 
acquired any degree of eſteem in this century 
by their literary productions, either ſacred or pro- 


fane. 


The Chriſe 
tian doc- 
irne ladly 
CUrivptczy 


— ——— 


— — — —_— — 


. 


Concerning the dotirine of the Chriſtian church durig 
this century. 


I, HE fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity 

were, as yet, reſpected and preſerved in 
the theological writings both of the Greeks and 
Latins, as ſeems evident from the diſcourſe cf 
Joun DAuasekxus concerning the orthodox faith, 
and the confeſſion of faith which was drawn ug 
by CrnarLeEMacne[y)]. The pure ſeed of cell: 
tial truth was, however, choked by a monſtrous 
and incredible quantity of noxious weeds. The 
rational ſimplicity of the Chriſtian worſhip was 
corrupted by an idolatrous veneration for images, 
and other ſuperſtitious inventions, and the ſacred 


[] Cee the treatiſe of this prince, Concerning imagth 
book III. p. 259. ed. Heumanni. Of the Greek writers, the 
re:der may conſult Mich. SY+cErLus's Confifion of fail), 
publiſhed by Moxrrauco, in his Bibliotheca Coiſliniana, 
p. 90: and among the Latins, An expoſition of the principal dit. 
trine of the Chriftian religion, compoſed by BIN EDIT, abbot 
of Aniane, and publiſhed by Baruzivs, in his Miscellanea, 
tom. v. p. 56; as alſo the Creed of L229 III. publiſhed 1n the 
ſame work, tom, vii. p. 18, 


flame 
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game of divine charity was extinguiſhed by the 
jolent contentions and animoſities which the 


hurch. All acknowledged the efficacy of our 


Saviour's merits : and yet all, one way or another, 
Iaboured, in effect, to diminiſh the perſuaſion of 


his efficacy in the minds of men, by teaching, 


that Chriſtians might appeaſe an offended deity 


by voluntary acts of morrification, or by gifts and 


oblations laviſhed upon the church, and by ex- 


horting ſuch as were deſirous of ſalvation to place 
their confidence in the works and merits of the 
fintss Were we to enlarge upon all the abſur- 
dities and ſuperſtitions which were invented to 
fatter the paſſions of the miſguided multitude, 
and to increaſe, at the expence of reaſon and 
Chriſtianity, the opulence and authority of a li- 
centious clergy ; ſuch an immenſe quantity of 
odious materials would {well this work to an enor- 
mous ſize. 

II. The piety in vogue during this and ſome 
ſucceeding ages conſiſted in building, and em- 
belliſning churches and chapels, in endowing mo- 
naſteries, erecting baſilics, hunting after the re- 
ies of ſaints and martyrs, and treating them with 
an exceſſive and abſurd veneration, in procuring 
the interceſſion of the ſaints by rich oblations or 
luperſtitious rites, in worſhipping images, in pil- 
grimages to thoſe places which were eſteemed holy, 
and chiefly to Paleſtine, and ſuch like abſurd and 
extravagant practices and inſtitutions. The pious 
Chriſtian, and the profligate tranſgreſſor, ſhewed 
equal zeal in the performance of theſe ſuperſtitious 
krvices, which were looked upon as of the high- 
elt eficacy in order to the attainment of eternal 


a expiation for their crimes, and a mean of ap- 
beaſing an offended deity; and by the former 
"th a view to obtain, from above, the good 
things 
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things of this life, and an eaſy and commodiou 
paſſage to life eternal. The true genuine religiq 
of Jesus, if we except a tew of its doctrines cop, 
tained in the Creed, was utterly unknown in this 
century, not only to the multitude in gener] 
but allo to the doctors of the firſt rank and emi. 
nence in the church, and the conſequences of ti 
corrupt ignorance were fatal to the intereſts d 
virtue. All orders of men, regardleſs of the ob. 
ligations of morality, of the duties of the goſpe, 
and of the culture and improvement of thei 
minds, ruſhed headlong with a perfect fecurin 
into all ſorts of wickedneſs, from the delufye 
hopes, that by the interceſſion and prayers of tht 
ſaints, and the credit of the prieſts at the thro 
of God, they would eaſily obtain the remiſſiond 
their enormities, and render the deity propitiou 
This diſmal account of the religion and moralsd 
the eighth century, is confirmed by the unant 
mous teſtimony of all the hiſtorians who hat 
written concerning that period. 

III. The Greeks were of opinion, that tht 
holy ſcriptures had been ſucceſsfully interpret 
and explained by the ancient commentators, and 
therefore imagined, that they rendered a mol 
important ſervice to the ſtudents in divinity 
when, without either judgment or choice, ther 
extracted or compiled from the works of thek 
admired ſages their explanatory oblervations 0 
the ſacred wiitings, The commentary of Jon) 
Dauasckxus upon the epiſtles of St. Pavh 
which was taken from the writings of Cagys0%& 
TOM, is alone ſufficient to ſerve as a proof of tit 
little diſcernment with which theſe compilation 
were generally made. 

The Latin expoſitors may be divided into tw 
claſſes, according to the different nature of the! 
productions. In the firſt, we place thoſe writers 
who, after the example of the Greeks, employed 
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low their labour in collecting into one body the inter- © * 
g precations and commentaries of the ancients. p 11. 
con. Bros diſtinguithed himſelf uno the expoſitors 
tha of this claſs by his explication of the epiſtles of 
erst. Paui, drawn from the writings of Avcus- 
emi. rin and others[z]. Still more eſtimable are the 
* tl vriters of the ſecond claſs, who made ule of their 
ts ol own penetration and ſagacity in inveſtigating the 
e ob- ſenſe of the holy ſcriptures. Such as ALcvin, 


AMBROSE AUTHPEzT, the expoſitors of the Re- 
zelations, nay aud BDE allo, who belongs, in 
reality, to both claſſes, It muſt, however, be 
acknowledged, that all theſe commentators were 
deſtitute of the qualities that are eſſential to the 
facred critic z; for we find them in their explica- 


oſpeh 
thei 
urin 
uſiye 


f the 


Iron 


ono tions neglecting entirely the natural ſenſe of the 
tiou, Wl words of ſcripture, and running blindfold after a 
als of certain hidden and myſtical meaning, which, to 


mam use their jargon, they uſually divided into allego- 
hae rical, anagegical, and tropelogical [a]; and thus 
they delivered their own raſh fictions and crude 
it te fancies, as the true and genuine ſentiments of the 
prev ſacred writers. Of this we are furniſhed with 
;, Au wany examples in ALcvin's commentary on St. 
mol 7; Bebe's allegorical illuſtrations of the books of 
init Samuel; and CHARLEMAGNE'S book concerning ima- 
„ they {Wces, in which various paſſages of the holy ſcrip- 
theſe eures are occaſionally explained according to the 
ons ontalte of the times [þ), 
Jom IV. The veneration of CHarLEMAGNE for the Se, 


P avgWMlacred writings was carried to ſuch an exceſſive zeal for the 
a Y $08" ſtudy of the 
ſcriptures, 
of the | 


| ations 


z] See, for an account of the commentaries of Bev, 
Rich, S1MON, Critique de la Biblioth, Ecclefaſt, de M. Do 
Ply, tom, i. p. 280. See alſo Bepax Explicatio Gene/cos ex 
atribut in MoaRTExt's Theſaur, Anecdot. tom v. p. 111. 116, 
149. and his interpretation of Habakkuk, ibid. p. 295 

a] See CaROLUS Macnvus De Imaginibus, lib. i. p. 138. 

[+] See the ſame imperial author, book I. p. 84 g1. 123. 
127, 131. 133. 136. 138. 145. 100. 164, 165, &c. 
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CENT. length le], as to perſuade that monarch, that thy 
Pax x 11, contained the latent feeds and principles of d 
— arts and ſciences; an opinion, no doubt, whig 
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aim by ſome 


that empe- 


he early imbibed from the leſſons of his pr. 
ceptor ALcvin, and the other divines who fre. 
quented his court[d]. Hence the zeal wit 
which that prince excited and encouraged the 
more learned among the clergy to direct they 
pious labours towards the illuſtration of the hoh 
ſcriptures. Several laws which he publiſhed 9 
encourage this ſpecies of learning are yet extant, 
as alſo various monuments of his deep ſolicitudt 
about the advancement and propagation of Chril. 
tian knowledgeſe]. And leſt the faults that wer 
to be found in ſeveral places of the Latin trar- 
ſlation of the ſcriptures ſhould prove an obſtack 
to the execution and accompliſhment of his piou 
views, he employed ALcvin in correcting thek 
errors, and is faid, in the laſt years of his life, u 
have ſpent a conſiderable part of his time in the 
ſame learned and pious work [F J. It is alſo v 
his encouragement and direction, that ſome wr- 
ters attribute the firſt German tranſlation of the 
ſacred writings, though others contend, that this 
honour is due to his ſon and ſucceſſor Lewis, ſu- 
named the MERk. 

V. This zeal and induſtry of the emperor con- 
tributed, no doubt, to rouze from their ſloth: 
lazy and ignorant clergy, and to raiſe up a ſpurt 
of application to literary purſuits, We cannot 
however, help obſerving, that this laborious prince 
imprudently eſtabliſhed certain cuſtoms, and con 
firmed others, which had a manifeſt tendency u 
defeat, in a great meaſure, his laudable deſign 


ſc] See CaroLvs Magus, De Imagin. lib. i. p. 231. 230 

[4] Jo. Faickivs, De Canone Scripture Sacre, p. 184 
le] Baronivs Anral. ad A. Dcclxxviii. n. xxviI. Jo. 
FaBRICiUs, Biblioth Lat. medii awi, tom. i. p. 940+ Jac 
UssERIus, De ſacris et ſcripturis wernacul p. 110. 

[JJ J. A. FN Bie. Lat meaii avi, tom. i. p. 919 
UssERlus, De /acris et gcripturis wernacul p. 110, 
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of promoting Chriſtian knowledge. He con- 


explaining to the people, in the public aſſemblies, 
certain portions only of the ſcriptures; and re- 
duced the different methods of worſhip followed 
in different churches into one fixed rule, which 
was to be obſeryed with the moſt perfect unifor- 
mity in all[g]. Perſuaded alſo that few of the 


[e They who imagine that the portions of ſcripture which 
are {till explained, every year, to Chriſtians in their religious 
aſſemblies, were ſelected for that purpoſe by the order of 
CHARLEMAGNE, are undoubtedly miſtaken ; fince it is mani- 
feſt, that in the preceding ages there were certain portions of 
ſcripture ſet apart for each day of worſhip 1n the greateſt part 
of the Latin churches, See Jo, Henri. Tramzei Schediaſma 
de origine et dignitate pericoparum gue Evangelia et Epiſtolæ vulgo 
vocantur. See alſo J. Fa AN c. Bubpei 1/agoge ad Theologiam, 
tom. ii. p. 1640. It muſt, however, be conteſſed, that CuAx- 
LEMAGNE introduced ſome new regulations into this part of 
divine ſervice ; for whereas, before his time, the Latin churches 
differed from each other in ſeveral circumſtances of the pub- 
lic worſhip, and particularly in this, that the ſame portions 
of ſcripture were not read and explained in them all, he pub- 
liſhed a ſolemn edit, commanding all the religious aſſemblies 
within his territories to conform themſelves to the rule of wor- 
ſhip and divine ſervice eſtabliſhed in the church of Rome, With 
reſpect to the portions of ſcripture which we call the pes 
and gy/pels, and which, from the time of CHaRLEMAGNE 
down to us, continue to be uſed in divine worſhip, it is cer- 
tain that they were read in the church of Rome ſo early as the 
lixth century, It is alſo certain, that this prince was extremely 
careful in reforming the ſervice of the Latin churches, and 
appointed the form of worſhip uſed at Rome to be obſerved in 
them all, Hence the churches, which did not adopt the Ro- 
man ritual, have different eps and go/pels from thoſe which 
are uſed by us and the other weltern churches, who were com- 
manded by CharLEMAGNE to imitate the Roman ſervice, 
The church of Corbetta is an example of this, as may be ſeen 
in MugaTor1's Antig. Ital. rom. iv. p. 836; and alſo the 
church of Milan, which follows the rite of St. Aux OSE. If 
any are deſirous to know what epi/tles and goſpels were uſed by 
the Franks and other weſtern churches before the time of 
CHARLEMAGNE, they have only to conſult the Calendars 
publiſhed by MarTene, in his T he/aur. Anecdot. tom. v. p. 66. 
the D:i/cour/es of Bot, publiſhed in the fame work, tom. v. 
p. 339. and MaBiLLon, De Antiqua Liturgia Gallicana ; to 
all which may be added PETRAT, Axtiguitis de la Chapelle de 


Roi de France, p-. 500, 
clergy 


CEN 
frmed the practice already in uſe, of reading and p 
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C — r. clergy were capable of explaining with perſpi- 
pan 11, cuity and judgment the portions of ſcripture 


which are diſtinguiſhed in the ritual by the name 
of epiſtle and goſpel, he ordered Paul Dt acoy 
and ALcvin to compile, from* the ancient doc- 
tors of the church, homilies, or diicourles upon 
the epiſtles and goſpels, which a ſtupid and igno- 
rant ſet of prieſts were to commit to memory, "and 
recite to the people. This gave rite to that fa- 
mous collection, which went by the title of the 
homiliarium of Charlemagne[h), and which being 
followed as a model by many productions of the 
fame kind compoſed by private perſons from 
principle of pious zeal, contributed much to nou- 
riſh the 1ndolence, and to perpetuate the igno- 
rance of a worthleſs clergy[#]. The zeal and ac- 
tivity of this great prince did not ſtop here; for 
he ordered the lives of the principal ſaints to be 
written in a moderate volume, of which copies 
were diſperſed throughout his dominions, that the 
people might have in the dead, examples of piety 
and virtue, which were no where to be found 
among the living. All theſe projects and deſigns 
were certainly formed and executed with upright 
and pious intentions, and, conſidering the tate 


[4] See, for an account of this book of Homilizs, the learn- 
ed SEELEN's Selecta Litteraria, p. 252. | 

[7] ALAN, abbot of Farfa in hah, wrote in this century 
an enormous Book of Hemilies, the Preface to which is pub- 
liſhed by BeanazDp Pezivus, in the The/aur, Anzcdot. tom. vi. 
part I. p. 83, In the following age ſeveral works under the 
ſame title were compoſed by learned men; one by Hacwo, 
of Halber/iadt, which is ſtill extant; another by RaBanus 
MauRus, at the requeſt of the emperor LOTHAIRE and 2 
third by Hexicus, mentioned by Pez1ivs in the work above 
quoted, p. 93. All theſe were wrote in Latin. The famous 
OrTraip, of Veiſſenbeurg, was the firſt who com poſed 3 
Book of Homilies in the Teutonic language ; for an account 
of this work, which was written in the ninth century, {ce 
LamMBEcius, De Bibliotheca Vindebon, Auguſta, tom. ii. cap. V+ 


p. 419. 
of 
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things in this century, were, in ſeveral reſpects, 
doch uleful and neceffary ; they, however, con- 
ary to the emperor's intention, contributed, 
ndoubtedly, to encourage the prieſts in their 
-iminal Noth, and their ſhameful negle& of the 
ady of the ſcriptures. For the greateſt part of 
hem employed their time and labour only upon 
hoſe parts of the ſacred writings, which the em- 
xeror had appointed to be read in the churches, 
ud explained to the people; and never at- 
empted to exerciſe their capacities upon the 
elt of the divine word. The greateſt part of 
he clergy alſo, inſtead of compoling themſelves 
he diſcourſes they recited in public, confined 
hemſelves to their book of homilies, that was 
publiſhed by the authority of their ſovereign, 
nd thus let their talents lie uncultivated and un- 
mployed. | 

VI. None of the Latins carried their theolo- 
ical enterprizes ſo far as to give a complete, 
onnected, and accurate ſyſtem of the various 
loctrines of Chriſtianity. It would be abſurd to 
omprehend, under this title, the various diſ- 
ourſes concerning the perſon and nature of 
4R1ST, which were deſigned to refute the errors 
bt FELIx [&] and ELieanD, or to combat the 
pinions which were now fpread abroad concern- 
bg the origin of the Holy Ghoſt [l]. and ſeveral 
Ither points; ſince theſe diſcourſes afford no 
roofs either of preciſion or diligence in their 


[7 [4] The doctrine tavght by FeLix, biſhop of Urgelia, 
nd his diſciple ELiraxD, archbiſhop of Toledo, was, that 
J**Vs CiixIsT was the ſon of God not by nature, but by ad- 
pon, This doctrine was alſo intimately connected with the 
eltorian hypotheſis, and was condemned, in this century, 
Arp ſynod of Ratiſbon, and the councils of Francforz and 
rioul. 

] The error now publiſhed relating to the H G 
s, that ze procceded from the father only, and not trom the 
aner and the ſon. 


authors. 
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CENT. authors. The labours and induſtry of the d. 


vi ir. vines of this age were totally employed in |. 


PART 
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letting the opinions and authorities of the father, 
by whom are meant the theological writers of the 
firſt ſix centuries; and ſo blind and ſervile vn 
their veneration for theſe doctors, that they re. 
garded their dictates as infallible, and thei 
writings as the boundaries of truth, beyonl 
which reaſon was not permitted to puſh its . 
ſearches, The Iriſh or Hibernians, who in this 
century were known by the name of Scots, were 
the only divines who refuſed to diſhonour thei 
reaſon by ſubmitting it implicitly to the dictata 
of authority. Naturally ſubtile and ſagaciouy 
they applied their philoſophy, ſuch as it was, u 
the illuſtration of the truth and doctrines of 1. 
ligion; a method which was almoſt generally 
abhorred and exploded in all other nations e, 

The 


ſm] That the Hibernians, who were called Scots in thi 
century, were lovers of learning, and diſtinguiſhed themſelve 
in theſe times of ignorance, by the culture of the ſciences be 
yond all the other European nations, travelling through tit 
moſt diſtant lands, both with a view to improve and to con 
municate their knowledge, is a fat with which I have long 
been acquainted, as we ſee them, in the moſt authentic 
cords of antiquity, diſcharging, with the higheſt reputatiol 
and applauſe, the function of doctor in France, Germany, ail 
1taly, both during this and the following century. But tt 
theſe Hibernians were the firſt teachers of the /cholaftic thi 
logy in Europe, and ſo early as the eighth century illuſtrats 
the doctrines of religion by the principles of phi:oſophy, 
learned but lately from the teſtimony of Bexepict, abbot 
Aniane, in the province of Languedoc, who lived in this pero 
and ſome of whoſe productions are publiſhed by BaLuziv: 
in the fifth volume of his Miscellanea. This learned abde 
in his Letter to Guarnanius, p. 54. expreſſes himſelf thus 
„ Apud modernos ſcholaſt ces (i e. public teachers, or ſcho0 
maſters) maxime apud Scoros eſt ſyllogiſmus delubon! 
ut dicant, Trinitatem, ſicut perſonarum, ita eſſe ſubſtan! 
rum:“ (by this it appears that the Iriſh divines made uſe ( 
a certain ſyllogiſm, which Bextvict calls delx/ive, i. e. fall 


cious and fopuiliical, to demouſtrate that the per/ens in the (50 
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The Greeks were not ſo deſtitute of ſyſtema- 


4 tical divines as the Latins. Phong DamMasCEnvus 
ben compoſed a complete body of the Chriſtian doc- 
te nine in a ſcientifical method, under the title of 
uur Books concerning the Orthodox Faith, The two 
y re- kinds of Theology, which the Latins termed ſcho- 
ther ie and didaZiic, were united in this laborious 
yonl performance, in which the author not only ex- 
s r. lains the doctrines he delivers by ſubtile and 


profound reaſoning, but alſo confirms his expli- 
cations by the authority of the ancient doctors. 
This book was received among the Greeks with 
he higheſt applauſe, and was ſo exceſſively ad- 
mired, that at length it came to be acknowledged 


cious | 

as, Umong that people as the only rule of divine 

of ruth. Many, however, complain of this ap- 

eral lauded writer, as having conſulted more, in his 

* heological ſyſtem, the conjectures of human rea- 
The 


exd were ſubNances : a captious ſyllogiſm this, as we may 
e from what follows, and alſo every way proper to throw the 
ignorant into the greateſt perplexity) ** er ſi adſenſerit 
illectus auditor, Trinitatem eſſe trium ſubſtantiarum Deum, 
trium derogetur cultor Deorum : fi autem abnuerit, perſo- 
* narum denegator culpetur.” lt was with this miſerable 
piece of ſophiſtry, that theſe ſubtile divines puzzled and tor- 
nented their diſciples and hearers, accuſing thoſe of Tritbeiſn 
o admitted their argument, and caſting the reproach of 
abelliani/m u pon thoſe who rejected it. For thus they rea- 
oned, or rather quibbled ; “ You muſt either affirm or deny 
that the Three Perſons in the Deity are Three Subſtances. 
If you affirm it, you are undoubtedly a Tritbeiſt, and wor- 
' ſhip Three Gods: if you deny it, this denial implies that 
' they are not three diflin& perſons, and thus you fall into 
' Cabellianiſm.”” BNN EDI r condemns this Hibernian ſub- 
llty, and ſeverely animadverts upon the introduction of it 


Uuſtrate 
ſophy, 

abbot ( 
18 peric i 


\ LUZIU: 


d abboiW"to theology; he alſo recommends in its place that amiable 
elf tu haplicity that is ſo conformable to the nature and genius of 
or ſchooiee goſpel : Sed hæe de fide ſays he) et omnis caliditatis 
eluGonli Verſutia ſimplicitate fidei catholicz eſt puritate vitanda, non 
ubſtan! i Captioſa interjectione lin guarum, ſcava impactione interpo- 
ade uſe OF landa.” From hence it appears, that the philoſophical or 
i. e. falltolaſtic theology among the Latins, is of more ancient date 
the Gen is commonly imagined. 


he 
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ſon, and the opinions of the ancients, than th 
genuine dictates of the ſacred oracles, and 
having, in conſequence of this method, deviate! 
from the true ſource and the eſſential principles 
theology [Lr]. To the work of Damascunuvs 00 
mentioned we may add his Sacred Parallels, 
which he has collected, with uncommon care and 
induſtry, the opinions of the ancient doctors con 
cerning the various points of the Chriſtian re. 
gion. We may, therefore, look upon this write 
as the THoMas and LoMBARD of the Greeks, 
VII. None of the moral writers of this century 
attempted forming a complete ſyſtem of the dy. 
ties and virtues of the Chriſtian life, Jonx, fur 
named CarPaTHIvs, a Greek writer, compoſe 
ſome exhortatory diſcourſes, in which there ze 
ſcarcely any marks of judgment or genius. Among 
the monaſtic orders nothing was reliſhed but the 
enthuſiaſtic ſtrains of the Myſtics, and the doc- 
trines of Dioxvsius the Areopagite, their pr. 
rended chief, -whoſe ſuppoſititious writings ver 
interpreted and explained by Jonannes DaRexs 
out of complaiſance to the monks [o]. The Ls 
tin writers confined their labours in morality © 
ſome general precepts concerning virtue and vice 
that ſeemed rather deſtined to regulate the extet- 
nal actions of Chriſtians, than to purify their in- 
ward principles, or to fix duty upon its propel 
foundations. Their precepts alſo, ſuch as tie 
were, and their manner of explaining them, had 
now imbibed a ſtrong tincture of the Peripatetic 
philoſophy, as appears from certain treatiſes 0 
Bebe, and the zreatiſe of ALCuIN, concerning vi. 


C=] Jo. Hens, HorTIxorr, Bibliothecar. Quadripart. fi 
111. esp. ii. § 3. p. 372. Mr. CHEMNITIUS, De 1ſ & 
utilitate Locor. Commun. p. 26. - — 

[e] Jos. SIMON Ass EMANNI Brblioth, Oriental, Vaticui. 
tom. ii. p. 129. 


T 
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VIII. 


Ke and vice [J. That the people, however, CEN To 
night be animated to the purſuit of virtue by the par 11, 


—_— 


ommanding power of example, Bepe, Frog us, 
L.cuin, MARCELLINUS, AMBROSE AUTHPERT, 
and others, employed their pious induſtry in 
rriting the lives of ſuch as had been eminent for 
heir piety, and worthy deeds. 

VIII. The controverſies that turned upon the Controver- 
a , . SM a ſies. 

ain and eſſential points of religion were, during 

his century, few in number, and ſcarcely any 

them managed with tolerable ſagacity or 
udgment. The greateſt part of the Greeks were 

nvolyed in the diſpute concerning images, in 

rhich their reaſonings were utterly deſtitute of 

reciſion and perſpicuity ; while the Latins em- 

loyed their chief zeal and induſtry in confuting 

nd extirpating the doctrine of ELI PAN D concern- 

2 the perſon of CHRIST. JohN DaMaSCENUS 


da poled the errors of all the different ſects in a 
pie. giort, but uſeful and intereſting treatiſe ; he alſo 
were Wittacked the Manichæans and Neſtorians with a 


articular vehemence, and even went fo far in his 

olemic labours, as to combat the erroneous doc- 

fine of the Saracens. In theſe compoſitions we 

nd ſeveral proofs of ſubtilty and genius, but very 

tel; le of that clearneſs and ſimplicity that conſti- 

te the chief merit of polemic writings. The 

ews were left almoſt unmoleſted, as the Chriſti- 

were ſufficiently employed by the controver- 

es that had ariſen among themſelves: ANASTA- 

Us, abbot of Paleſtine, made, however, ſome 

* to ſubdue the infidelity of that obſtinate 

ople, 

IX. Of all the controverſies which agitated and The origin 
Tplexed the Chriſtian church during this cen- 49 4 


p f * . ” . . 
e er, that which aroſe concerning the worſhip of craig e 
woiſhip et 


V aticatts | images. 
5 This treatiſe is extant in the works of Al cuix, pub 
a by QUERCETANUS, tom. ii. p. 1218. 
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images 


2 


Paar . 


a 


. throne [2]. 
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images in Greece, and was carried from then, 
into both the eaſtern and weſtern provinces, wy 
the moſt unhappy and pernicious in its conſe. 
quences. The firſt ſparks of this terrible flame 
that had like to have proved fatal both to the h. 
tereſts of religion and government, had alreag 
appeared under the reign of PaiLLiepicus Bay. 
DANES, who was created emperor of the Greeks; 
little after the commencement of this centur,, 
This prince, with the conſent of Joux patriarct 
of Conſtantinople, ordered a picture, which repre. 
ſented the ſixth general council, to be pull 
down from its place in the church of St. Soptis 
A. D. 712; becauſe this council had condemnel 
the Monothelites, whoſe cauſe the empergt 
eſpouſed with the greateſt ardor and vehemenct, 
Nor did BaRDanes ſtop here; but ſent immed- 
ately an order to Rome to remove all images d 
that nature from the churches and other place 
of worſhip. His orders, however, were far fron 
being received with ſubmiſſion, or producin 
their deſigned effect; on the contrary, ConsTai 
TINE, the Roman pontif, not only rejected, by 
formal proteſt, the imperial edict, but reſolya 
to expreſs his contempt of it by his actions as vel 
as his words: He ordered ſix pictures, repreſent 
ing the ſix general councils, to be placed in tit 
porch of St. Peter's church; and, that no aft 
rebe!lion or arrogance might be left unemplopec 
he aſſembled a council at Rome, in which he cauſe 
the emperor himſelf to be condemned as an apo 
ſtate from the true religion. Theſe firſt tumul 
were quelled by a revolution, which, the ye! 
following, deprived BARDANES of the impeTi 


[] See Fred. SrANHZMuI Hiftoria imaginum reſtituta, whic 
is publiſhed in the ſecond volume of his works, and alſo print 
apart. MaimBourG's Hiſtory of this controverſy, which 
full of the moſt abſurd and malignant fictions, Mos A0 
Annali 4 Italia, tom. iv. p. 221, 
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X. The diſpute, however, broke out with re- C A. T. 
goubled fury under Lzo the Iſaurian, a prince of p. 
the greateſt reſolution and intrepidity, and the 5 
ew tumults it excited were both violent and under kes 
jurable. Lo, unable to bear any longer the ce ifurian. 
xcefſive height to which the Greeks carried their 


each 4 
1 Muperſtitious attachment to the worſhip of images, 
nd the ſharp railleries and ſerious reproaches 


hich this idolatrous ſervice drew upon the 
hriſtians from the Jews and Saracens, deter- 
mined, by the moſt vigorous proceedings, to 


pre- 
0 ot out at once this growing evil. For this 
phi Mpurpoſe he iſſued out an edict, A. D. 726, by 
nne rhich it was ordered, not only that the worſhip 


f images ſhould be abrogated and relinquiſhed, 
but alſo that all the images, except that of 
ug IS T's crucifixion, ſhould be removed out of 
he churches [7]. In this proceeding the empe- 
or acted more from the impulſe of his natural 
haracter, which was warm and vehement, than 
rom the dictates of prudence, which avoids pre- 
pitancy where prejudices are to be combated, 
nd deſtroys and mines inveterate ſuperſtitions 
ather by flow and imperceptible attacks, than 
yy open and violent aſſaults. The imperial edict 


g wel 
eſentW'roduced ſuch effects as might have been ex- 
in th{Wected from the frantic enthuſiaſm of a ſuperſti- 
a(t 0 


i? [7] In this account of the imperial edit, Dr. Mos uri 
vows the opinions of Bas ONIiuUs, PLeurY, and LE Surg. 
ders affirm, with more probability, that this famous edict 
a not enjoin the pulling down images every where, and caſt- 
g them out of the churches, but only prohibited the paying 
vthem any kind of adoration or worſhip. It would ſeem as 
Leo was not, at firſt, averſe to the uſe of images, as orna- 
"nts, or even as helps to devotion and memory; for at the 
zac time that he forbid them to be worſhipped, he ordered 


2, which” o be placed higher in the churches, ſay ſome, to avoid 
| print us adoration ; but afterwards finding that they were the oc- 
hich don of idolatry, he had them removed from the churches 
R 470 Ind broken. 


83 tious 
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CENT. tious people. A civil war broke out in the iſland, 

Paz rt 1. Of the Archipelago, ravaged a part of Ala, ang 

—— afterwards reached Tray. The people, party 
from their own 1gnorance, but principally i 
conſequence of the perfidious ſuggeſtions of the 
prieſts and monks, who had artfully rendered the 
worſhip of images a ſource of opulence to then 
churches and cloiſters, were led to regard the 
emperor as an apoſtate, and hence they con- 
ſidered themſelves as freed from their oath of al. 
legiance, and from all the obligations that attach 
ſubjects to their lawtul ſovercign. 

The convefls XI. The Roman pontifs GRECGCORVY I. and Il, 

dame were the authors and ringleaders of theſe c 


partiſans of 


e my commotions and inſurrections in Italy. The for. 
Tard, mer, upon the emperor's refuſing to revoke his! 
»o0 their. edict againſt images, declared him, without he 
She wee ſitation, unworthy of the name and privileges oil; 
caile« Len- 4 Chriſtian, and thus excluded him from the 
claſtæ. k 
communion of the. church; and no ſooner was 
this formidable ſentence made public, than the 
Romans, and other Italian provinces, that were 
ſubject to the Grecian empire, violated their alle; 
glance, and riſing in arms, either maſſacred ot 
baniſhed all the emperor's deputies and officers. 
Leo, exaſperated by theſe inſolent proceedings 
reſolved to chaſtiſe the Italian rebels, and t0 
make the haughty pontif feel, in a particular 
manner, the effects of his reſentment ; but he 
failed in the attempt. Doubly irritated by th! 
diſappointment, he vented his fury againſt images 
and their worſhippers, in the year 730, in a muc 
more terrible manner than he had hitherto done 
for, in a council aſſembled at Conſtantinople, | 
degraded from his office GERMANus, the biſhd 
of that imperial city, who was a patron of images 
put AnasSTASIUs in his place, ordered all ti 
images to be publicly burnt, and inflicted a v1 


riety of ſevere puniſhments upon ſuch 6, were'$ 
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nds WM :ached to that idolatrous worſhip. Theſe rigo- © EMT: 
and :0us meaſures divided the Chriſtian church into pak u. 
th iso violent factions, whoſe conteſts were carried 
' n Won with an ungoverned rage, and produced no- 
the ting but mutual invectives, crimes, and aſſaſſi- 
the WW bpations. Of theſe factions, the one adopted the 
ther ad oration and worſhip of images, and were on 
the nat account called Iconoduli or Iconolatræ; while 
con- ne other maintained that ſuch worſhip was un- 
{ WM :wful, and that nothing was more worthy of the 
tach of Chriſtians, than to demoliſh and deſtroy 


thoſe ſtatues and pictures that were the occaſions 
and objects of this groſs idolatry, and hence they 
were diſtinguiſhed by the titles of Iconomachi and 
Lanoclaſte. The furious zeal which GrecGory II. 
had ſhewn in defending the odious ſuperſtition of 
image-worſhip, was not only imitated, but even 
ſurpaſſed by his ſucceſſor, who was the third pon- 


| Il, 
civil 
for- 
e his 
t he⸗ 
cs of 


tber of that name; and though, at this diſtance of 
Mag me, we are not acquainted with all the criminal 
the circumſtances that attended the intemperate zeal 
were of theſe inſolent prelates, yet we know with the 
* utmoſt certainty, that it was owing to their ex- 
ed or 


a Iravagant attachment to image-worſhip that the 
cer ltalian provinces were torn from the Grecian em- 


ing) pire [5], , 

id 10 XII, 
cular 

ul he The Greek writers tell us, that both the GRPCORIES 
* this carried their inſolence ſo far as to excommunicate Leo and his 
1ages lon CoxsranTINE, to diſſolve the obligation of the oath of 


allegiance, which the people of 7raly had taken to theſe princes, 
and to prohibit their paying tribute to them, or ſhewing them 
any marks of ſubmiſiion and obedience, Theſe facts are alſo 
acknowledged by many of the partiſans of the Roman pon- 
11 ſhop's, ſuch as Bak ONIUS, SiGontus De Regno Italiæ, and their 
gagesuwerous followers. On the other hand, ſome learned wri— 

* leis, particularly among the French, alleviate conſiderably 
I the le crime of the GR&GOR1Es, and poſitively deny that they 
a VaWWfiiher excommunicated the emperors above mentioned, or 
re at Helled off the people from their duty and allegiance, See 
achec Lauxowus, Fpri/lolar, lib. vii. Fp. vii. p. 456. tom. v. Opp, 
N 84 par. 


muc 
done 
le, h 
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O i. T. XII. ConsTanTINE, to whom the furious trily 


Paxr 1, of the image-worſhippers had given by way g 
deriſion the name of Corzonymus [|], ſucceeded 


Their pro- 


duft unde his father Lxo in the empire A. D. 741, and i 
Confiantine animated with an equal zeal and ardour again} Wi 
ms. the new jdolatry, employed all his influence n 
extirpating and aboliſhing the worſhip of images, . 
in oppoſition to the vigorous efforts of the Ro. iſ 
man pontifs, and the ſuperſtitious monks. His 
manner of proceeding was attended with greater Wi: 
marks of equity and moderation, than had ap-. 
5 in the meaſures purſued by LRO; fo. 
:nowing the reſpect which the Greeks had for the Wi 
deciſions of general councils, whoſe authority they 
conſidered as ſupreme and unlimited in religious WW 
matters, he aſſembled at Conſtantinople, A. D. 4, Wt 
a council compoſed of the eaſtern biſhops, n WW 
order to have this important queſtion examined ſl 
with the utmoſt care, and decided with wiſdom, WW 


ſeconded by a juſt and lawful authority. This WF 


par. II, NaTart. ALEXANDER, Select. Hiſtor. Eccleſiaſt. Cajit t 
Sæc. vill. Diſſert. i. p. 456. Pers. de Maxca, Concordis 
Sacerdotii et Imperii, lib. iii. cap. xi. Boss ur r, Defenſ. Dt 
clarationis Cleri Gallic, de poteflate Eccleſ. par. I. lib. vi. cap 
xii. p. 197. GlAaxNnoNE, Hifteire Civile de Naples, tom. i 
p. 400. All theſe found their opinions, concerning the cot- 
duct of the Gar ORIES, chiefly upon the authority of the Le. 
tin writers, ſuch as AnasTasius, Paul Deacon, and others, 
who ſeem to have known nothing of that audacious 1nſolence, 
with which theſe pontifs are ſaid to have oppoſed the empe- 
rors, and even repreſent them as having given ſeveral mais L 
of their ſubmiflion and obedience to the imperial author. Me 
Such are the contrary accounts of the Greek and Latin wit 7 
ters; and the moſt prudent uſe we can make of them ie, (0 
ſuſpend our judgment with reſpe& to a matter, which the ob. 
ſcurity that covers the hiſtory of this period renders it impo- WM! 
ſible to clear up, All that we can know with certainty is, that r. 
the zeal of the two pontifs above mentioned for the worſhip © 
images, furniſhed to the people of 1aly the occaſion of falling 
from their allegiance to the Grecian emperors, 

le This nick-name was given to CoxnsTANxTINE, from 
bis having defiled the ſacred font at his baptiſm, * 


afembly, 


: 
- 
4 
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rib Naembly, which the Greeks regard as the ſeventh © EN T. 
; of ecumenical council, gave judgment, as was the pars 11, 
ded cuſtom of thoſe times, in favour of the opinion ——— 


enbraced. by the emperor, and ſolemnly con- 
gemned the worſhip and alſo the uſe of images [u]. 
But this deciſion was not ſufficient to vanquiſh 
the blind obſtinacy of ſuperſtition ; many adhered 
{111 to cheir 1dolatrous worſhip, and none made a 
more turbulent reſiſtance to the wiſe decree of 
this council than the monks, who ſtill continued 
to excite commotions in the ſtate, and to blow 
the flames of ſedition and rebellion among the 
people. Their malignity was, however, chaſtiſed 
by ConSTANTINE, Who, filled with a juſt indig- 
nation at their ſeditious practices, puniſhed ſeveral 
of them in an exemplary manner, and by new 


| in zus ſet bounds to the violence of monaſtic rage. 
ined WM.:o IV., who, after the death of ConsTanTinE, 
ſom, MWvas declared emperor A. D. 775, adopted the 


ſentiments of his father and grandfather, and pur- 
wed the meaſures which they had concerted for 


Capi, the extirpation of 1dolatry out of the Chriſtian 
cordia church; for having perceived that the worſhippers 
* of images could not be engaged by mild and 
„ eentle proceedings to abandon this ſuperſtitious 


practice, he had recourſe to the coercive influ- 

ence of penal laws. 

XIII. A cup of poiſon, adminiftered by the vad. 
| mpious counſel of a perfidious ſpouſe, deprived “ene. 
marks {Lt IV. of his life A. D. 780, and rendered the 

orig. Widolatrous cauſe of images triumphant. The 
profligate IRENE, after having thus accompliſhed 

e ob- ut death of her huſband, held the reins of em- 

mpol- WPire during the minority of her ſon ConsTAN- 
EH; and, to eſtabliſh her authority on more 


e La- 


lence, 


ty [] The authority of this council is not acknowledged 
from MV! the Roman catholicks, no more than the obligation of the 
nd commandment, which they have prudentl; ſtruck out of the 
bly, ff gue: 
104); 


) ſolid 


— — 
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ſold foundations, entered into an alliance wig 


moned a council at Nice in Bythinia, which is 
known by the title of the ſecond Nicene council. In 
this aſſembly the imperial laws concerning the 
new idolatry were abrogated, the decrees of the 
council of Conftantinople reveried, the worſhip of 
images and of the croſs reſtored, and ſevere pu. 
niſhments denounced againſt ſuch as maintained 
that God was the only object of religious adon. 
tion. It is impoſſible to imagine any thing more 
ridiculous and trifling than the arguments upon 
which the biſhops, aſſembled in this council 
founded their decrees | w]. The authority, hoy: 
ever, of theſe decrees was held ſacred by the Ro- 
mans, and the Greeks conſidered in the light of 
parricides and traitors all ſuch as refuſed to ſub- 
mit to them. The other enormities of the flagi« 
tious Ia ENE, and her deſerved fate, cannot, with 
propriety, be treated of here. 

XIV. In theſe violent conteſts, the molt of the 
Latins, ſuch as the Britons, Germans, and Gauls, 
ſcemed to ſteer a middle way between the oppo- 
bite tenets of the contending parties, They were 
of opinion that images might be lawfully pre- 
terved, and even placed in the churches, but, 2 
the {ame time, they looked upon all worſhip 0 
them as highly injurious and offenſive to the Su- 
preine Being [x]. Such, particularly, were the 
ſentiments of CHarLEMAGNE, who diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in this important controverſy, By the 
advice of the French biſhops, who were no friends 
to this ſecond council of Nice, he ordered ſomę 


— - 
— 1 2 9 — 


— 
— 4 


C MarT. CnemxiTius, Examen Concilii T ridentint, pal. 
Iv. loc. ii. Cap. v. p. 82. LENS TAN T, Preſervatif contre la 
Reunion avec le Siege de la Rome, par. iii. lettre xvii. p. 440. 

[x] The averſion the Biitons had to the worſhip of images 
ma, be {zen in SELVA ad Concilia Magnæ Britannia, tom. 
P. 7 3» 

lcarned 
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engage him to withdraw his approbation of 


If 

the the dccrees of that council, In this performance 
the the reaſons alleged by the Nicene biſhops to 
) of ultify the worthip of images, are refuted with 


great accuracy and fſpint{y]. They were not, 
however, left without defence; ADRIAN, who 
vas afraid of acknowledging even an emperor for 
his maſter, compoſed an anſwer to the Four Books 
mentioned above, but neither his arguments, nor 


pon 33 i : 
17 hs authority, were ſufficient to ſupport the ſuper- 
15 ſtition he endeavoured to maintain; for, in the 
Ro- ear 94, CHARLEMAGNE aſſembled, at Francfort 
it of on the Maine, a council of three hundred biſhops, 
ſub- n order to re-examine this important queſtion ; 
agis n which the opinion contained in the Tour Books 
withMsas ſolemnly confirmed, and the worſhip of 
mages unanimouſly condemned [z]. From hence 
tte may conclude; that in this century the Latins 
auls, y LG | l 
Q- [5] The books of CuarrEMaGHet concerning Tmager, which 
PP alerve an attentive peruſal, are yet extant; aut when they 
Vero here become extremely ſcarce, were republiſhed at Hanower, 
pre- sro, in 1731, by the celebrated Ur R1STOPHER, AVG. 
t, at leu, who enriched this edition with a learned Preface. 
nf Theſe bocks are adorned with the vencrable name of Caar- 
b LIMAGNE 3 but it is eaſy to perceive that they are the pro- 
> OU-Mufion of a ſcholaſtic divine, and not of an emperor, Seve- 


ral learned men have conjectured, that CHARLEMAGNE com- 
iſned ed theſe books with the affillance of his preceptor Atcvin ; 
ſee HeuMannxi Pref. p. 51. and Bunau Hiſtoria Imperii 
berman. tom. i. p. 490. This conjecture, though far from 
1ends being contemptible, cannot be admitted without heſitation z 
ſome tree Aicvin was in England when theſe books were compoſed, 
We learn from the hiflory of his life, that he went into Eng- 
and A. P. 589, and did not return from thence before 792. 

2] This event is treated with a degree of candour not more 
þ u4able, than ſurpriſing, by MaB'Lton, in Pref. ad Sæcu- 
Air. Aforxm SS, Ord. Bencdicg. part V. See alſo Jo. 
Cod. Dorschtus, Collat. ad Concilium Francefordienſe, 
Jgentor. 1049, in 4to0. 


6 deemed 


earned and judicious divine to compoſe Four © 
Boks concerning images, which he ſent, in the year p 


EN. 7. 
AB 1 II. 


— 


190, to ADRIAN, the Roman pontif, with a view — 


212 
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CENT. deemed it neither impious, nor unlawful, 9 
Paxr 11. diſſent from the opinion of the Roman pontif, aud 
even to charge that prelate with error, 
The con- XV. While the controverſy concerning images 
trover'y Was at its height, a new conteſt aroſe among the 
22 of Latins and Greeks about the ſource from whence 
Gen. the Holy Ghoſt proceeded. The Latins affirmed, 
that this divine ſpirit proceeded from the father 
and the fon; the Greeks, on the contrar, 
aſſerted, that it proceeded from the father only, 
The origin of this controverſy is covered with per. 
plexity and doubt. It is, however, certain, tha 
it was agitated in the council of Gentilli, neu 
Paris, A. D. 767, in preſence of the emperor; 
legates [a], and from this we may conclude, with 
a high degree of probability, that it aroſe in 
Greece at that time when the conteſt about image 
was carried on with the greateſt vehemence. In 
this controverſy the Latins alleged, in favour of 
their opinion, the creed of Conſtantinople, which 
the Spaniards and French had ſucceſſively cot. 
rupted (upon what occaſion 1s not well known), 
by adding the words filioque in that part of it 
which contained the doctrine concerning the 
Holy Ghoſt. The Greeks, on the other hand, 
made loud complaints of this criminal attempt of 
the Latins to corrupt by a manifeſt interpolation 
a creed, which ſerved as a rule of doctrine for the 
church univerſal, and declared this attempt im- 
pudent and facrilegiouss Thus the diſpute 
changed at length its object, and was transferred 
from the matter to the interpolated word above 


mentioned [4]: in the following century it " 
carrie 


yz anyay [ 7 ww - = — 1 —— g$"qs ae — — — 


— «. C5 — 


— 


[a] See Le ColNnTE Annales Ecele/. Francorum, tom. V- 
P · 698. 

[5] Learned men generally imagine that this controver!) 
began about the word filioque, which ſome of the Latins had 
added to the Creed that had been drawn up by the council of 

Conflantinofit, 
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carried on with till greater vehemence, and added o E N r. 
new fuel to the diſſenſions which already por- N 


ended a ſchiſm between the eaſtern and weſtern ——— 
churches [e]. 


„ 


, CHAT. £Y. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church 
during this century. 


. HE religion of this century conſiſted al- Ceremories 
moſt entirely in a motley round of exter- wultielied. 

nal rites and ceremonies, We are not, therefore, 

to wonder that more zeal and diligence were em- 

gloyed in multiplying and regulating theſe out- 

ward marks of a ſuperſtitious devotion, than in 


hich (or/tantinople, and that from the word the diſpute proceeded 

hic to the doctrine itſelf; ſee MaBiLLON, Ad. Sandor, Ord. Be- 

cor- . Svc. iv. par. I. Pref. p. iv. who is followed by many in 

wn), d opinion. But this opinion is certainly erroneous. The 

todrine was the firſt ſubje& of controverſy, which afterwards 

* extended to the word. fliogue, conſidered by the Greeks as a 

manifeſt interpolation. Among other proofs of this, the 

and, council of Gentilli ſhews evidently, that the doctrine concern- 

pt oli the Holy Spirit had been, for a conſiderable time, the 

ſubje&t of controverſy, when the diſpute aroſe about the word 

now mentioned. Pact, in his Critica in Baronium, tom. iii. 

7 the p. 323, is of opinion, that this controverſy had both its date 

im- ad its occaſion from the diſpute concerning images: for when 

pute the Latins treated the Greeks as heretics, on account of their 

nd eppoſition to image-worthip, the Greeks, in their turn, 

charged the Latins alſo with hereſy, on account of their main- 

bove ning that the Holy Ghoſt proceeded from the father and the 

was bn. The learned critic has, however, advanced this opinion 

Fried without ſufficient proof, and we muſt therefore conſider it as 
do more than a probable conjecture. 

[c] See PirHOEI Hiſt. controv. de proceſſione Spiritus S. at 

m. v. che end of his Codex Canon. Eccle/. Roman. p. 355. Ls Quitn, 

Oriens Chriſtian. tom. iii. p. 354. Gg. J. Voss1us, De 

overly Tribus Symbelis, Dif. iii. p. 65 : and above all, Jo. GSO. 

1s had Walchius, H. ſtor. Controw. de Preceſſicne Spiritus S. pub- 

cil of liked in 8vo, at Jena in 1751. 
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correcting the vices and follies of men, in « 
lightening their underſtandings, and forming thi 
hearts. The adminiſtration of the ſacrament 
the Lord's ſupper, which was deemed the mt 
folemn and important branch of divine worlhj, 
was now every where embelliſhed, or rather . 
formed, with a variety of ſenſeleſs foppery 
which deſtroyed the beautiful ſimplicity of th 
affecting and ſalutary inſtitution. We alſo fu 
manifeſt traces in this century, of that ſuperſtiticy 
cuſtom of celebrating what were called /olitm 
maſſes [d ], though it be difficult to decide whe 
ther they were inſtituted by a public law, or « 
troduced by the authority of private perſons ſi 
Be that as it may, this ſingle cuſtom is ſufficien 
to give us an idea of the ſuperſtition and darknt 
that ſat brooding over the Chriſtian church» 
this ignorant age, and renders it unneceflary y 
enter into a further detail of the abſurd rites wi 
which a deſigning prieſthood continued to d. 
figure the religion of Iss. 

II. CHarRLEMAGNE ſeemed diſpoſed to ſta 
this torrent of ſuperſtition, which gathered fon 
from day to day; for not to mention the 20 
with which he oppoſed the worſhip of imags, 
there are other circumſtances that bear teſtimon 
to his intentions in this matter, ſuch as his pr: 
venting the multiplication of feſtivals, by n. 
ducing them to a fixed and limited number, hi 
prohibiting the ceremony of conſecrating tit 


[7 [4] Solitary or private maſſes were thoſe that were cel 
brated by the prieſt alone in behalf of ſouls detained in purg: 
tory, as well as vpon ſome other particular occaſions. The 
maſſes were prohibited by the laws of church, but they were! 
rich ſource of profit to the clergy. They were condemned 0 
the canons of a ſynod aſſembled at Meniz under Chart 


MAGNE,- as Criminal innovations, and as the fruits of avarict 
and ſloth, 


le] See ChanLemacnt's book concerning Images, p. 2453 
as alſo Gro Carixtus, De Miffis Solitariis, 4 12. 


churci 


cuar. IV. MRitcs and Ceremonies. 


other eccleſiaſtical laws of his enacting, which re- 
dound to his honour. Several circumſtances, 
however, concurred to render his deſigns abortive, 
and to blaſt the ſucceſs of his worthy purpoſes, 
and none more than his exceſſive attachment to 
the Roman pontifs, who were the patrons and 
protectors of thoſe who exerted themſelves in the 
cauſe of ceremonies. This vehement paſſion for 
the lordly pontif was inherited by the great prince 
of whom we are now ſpeaking, from his father 
P:zprn, who had already commanded the manner 
f ſinging, and the kind of church-muſic in uſe 
Rome, tobe obſerved everywhere in all Chriſtian 
hurches. It was in conformity with his ex- 
mple, and in compliance with the repeated and 
Importunate ſolicitation of the pontif ADRIAN, 
hat CHARLEMAGNE laboured to bring all the 
Latin churches to follow, as their model, the 
hurch of Rome, not only in the article now men- 
'oned, but alſo in the whole form of their wor- 
ip, in every circumſtance of their religious ſer- 
ice f]. Several churches however, among 
mch thoſe of Milan and Corbetta diſtinguiſhed 
nemſelves eminently, abſolutely rejected this 
propoſal, and could neither be brought by per- 
valion nor violence, to change their uſual method 
t worſh1p. 


JJ] SeeCnartemacnt's Treati/e concerning Images, book l. 


52. EGIN ARP, De wita Cari Mag x', (ap- 5. P. 94 
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Concerning the diviſions and bereſies that troulli 
the church during this century. 


8 E N T. I. HE. Arians, Manicheans, and Marcion. 
ui. : 
5 ites, though often depreſſed by the fon, 


of penal laws and the power of the ſecular arm 
The an”, gathered ſtrength in the eaſt, amidſt the tumul, 
recover and diviſions with which the Grecian empire . 
reogth. perpetually agitated, and drew great numben 
into the profeſſion of their opinions [g]. The 
Monothelites, to whoſe cauſe the emperor P 
LIPPICUS, and many others of the firſt rank an 
dignity were moſt zealous well-wiſhers, regainet 
their credit in ſeveral places. The condition alk 
of both the Neſtorians and Monophylites was ei 
and agreeable under the dominion of the An 
bians; their power and influence was conſiderable 
nor were they deſtitute of means of weakening tit 
Greeks their irreconcilable adverſaries, and 
ſpreading their doctrines, and multiplying eve 
where the number of their adherents. 
Cl-menzand II. In the church which Boxirace had nevi 
Acaldert. erected in Germany, he himſelf tells us, that ther 
were many perverſe and erroneous reprobates, vii 
had no true notion of religion, and his friend 
and adherents confirm this aſſertion, But th 
teſtimony both of the one and the others is un 
doubtedly partial, and unworthy of credit ; finc 
it appears from the moſt evident proofs, that ti 
perſons here accuſed of errors and hereſies weh 
Iriſh and French divines, who refuſed that bling 
ſubmiſſion to the church of Rome, which Box 
FACE was fo zealous to propagate every whett 


[Zz] In Europe alſo Arianiſm prevailed greatly among 
barbarous nations that embraced the Chriſtian faith. 


ADALBER 


HAP. V's 


Diviſions and Hereſics. 


er got himſelf conſecrated biſhop without the 
onſent of BoxnIFacx, excited ſeditions and tu- 
ults among the eaſtern Francs, and appears, in- 
ed, to have been both flagitious in his conduct 
nd erroneous in his opinions; among other irre- 
wlarities, he was the forger [+] of a letter to the 
wman race, which was ſaid to have been written 
y Jesus CHRIST, and to have been carried from 
even by the arch-angel MichAEL [i]. As to 
LIMENT, his character and ſentiments were ma— 
ciouſly miſrepreſented, ſince it appears, by the 
eſt and moſt authentic accounts, that he was 
uch better acquainted with the true principles 
nd doctrines of Chriſtianity than Boniracet him- 
If; and hence he is conſidered by many as a 
onfeſſor and ſufferer for the truth in this barba- 
bus age [4], Be that as it will, both ApaLBZERT 
d CLEMENT were condemned, at the inſtigation 
Box ir ac, by the pontif ZacHary, in a coun- 
| allembled at Rome A. D. 748 [CJ, and in con- 


ſequence 
evil 1 | 
then [b] See the Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 82. 
WH: There is an edition of this letter publiſhed by the learned 
end rex Baruzius, in the Capitularia Regum Francorum, 
+ th n. Ii. p. 1:96. 


„ We find an enumeration of the erroneous opinions of 
EME:NT in the letters of BoxirFace Fpiflo/ cxxxv. p. 189. 
alſo UssERII Syllege Epiſtolarum Hibernicarum, p. 12. 
weau Dictionnaire Hiſtor, Critic. tom. i. p. 133. The 
ous Box FACE was too ignorant to be a proper judge of 
rely, as appears by his condemning Vircrtivs for believ- 
that there were antipodes, The great hereſy of CLEMENT 
ns to have been his preferring the deciſions of ſcripture to 
ees of councils and the opinions of the fathers, which he 
& the liberty to reject when they were not conformable to 
Word of (30d. 

{/] This is the true date of the council aſſembled by 
Haak for the condemnation of ADaLBERT and CLEMENT, 
* II. T and 


\nalBERT a Gaul, and CLEMtnT a native of Jre- C A, T: 
and, were the perſons whoſe oppolition gave the p 1. 
oft trouble to the ambitious legate. The for- — 
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ſequence thereof were committed to priſon, 
where, in all probability, they concluded then 
days. 

III. Religious diſcord ran ſtill higher in Satz 
France, and Germany, towards the concluſion d 
this century; and the moſt unhappy tumults an 
commotions were occaſioned by a queſtion pro. 
poſed to FELIx biſhop of Urgella, by ELiraxy, 
archbiſhop of Toledo, who defired to know in why 
ſenſe Cukxisr was the fon of God? The anſixe 
which the former gave to this queſtion, was, tha 
CarisT, conſidered in his divine nature, vn 
truly and eſſentially the ſon of God; but that, cos. 
ſidered as a man, he was only ſo, nominally and 
adoption, This doctrine was ſpread abroad by the 
two prelates ; ELtiraNnD propagated it in the di- 
ferent provinces of Spain, and FEL1x throughout 
Septimania, while the pontif Abs IAx, and tht 
greateſt part of the Latin doctors, looked up 
this opinion as a renovation of the Neſtorian he 
reſy, by its repreſenting CaRri1sT as divided im 
two diſtin& perſons. In conſequence of thi 
Flix was ſucceſſively condemned by the cout 
cils of Narbonne, Ratiſhon, Francfort on the Main 
and Rome; and was finally obliged, by the coun 
cil of Aix. la. Chapelle, to retract his error, andi 
change his opinion [m]. The change he mad 
was, however, rather nominal than real, tit 


and not the year 745, as Fleury ® and MariLLox + h 
pretended, in which error they are followed by Mr. Bong 
in the third volume of his Hiftory of the Popes, p. 325. Th 
truth is, that the letter of BoniF,ce, in conſequence of will 
this council was aſſembled, muſt have been wrote in the je 
748; fince he declares in that letter, that he had been nt 
thirty years legate of the holy ſee of Reme, into which comMi 
fon he entered, as all authors agree, about the year 719. 

ln] The council of Narbonne that condemned Fell! 
was held in the year 788, that of Rain in 792, that“ 
Francfort in 794, that of Reme in 7509. 


Hi. Eccleſiaft, tom. ix. p. 296. f Annal, Ord, Benedict, I b. xx " 
% ; COmimy 


Cnap. V. Diviſions and Hereſies. 


common ſhift of temporiſing divines; for he ſtill 
-erained his doctrine, and died in the firm belief 
of it at Lyons, where he had been baniſhed by 
CHARLEMAGNE [#7]. ELIPAND, on the contrary, 
lived ſecure in Spain under the dominion of the 
Sxracens, far removed from the thunder of 1y- 
nods and councils, and out of the reach of that 
oercive power in religious matters, whoſe utmoſt 
fforts can go no further than to make the erro- 
eous, hypocrites or martyrs. Many are of op1- 
jon, that the diſciples of FELIx, who were called 
leptians, departed much leſs from the doctrine 
generally received among Chriſtians, than is 
ommonly imagined; and that what chiefly di- 
inguiſhed their tenets was the term they uſed, 
nd their manner of expreſſion, rather than a real 
verſity of ſentiments [o]. But as this ſect, to- 
ether with their chief, thought proper to make 
le of ſingular, and ſometimes of contradictory, 
xpreſſions; this furniſhed ſuch as accuſed them 
{ Neſtorianiſm, with very plauſible reaſons ra 
pport their charge, 


'2] The authors, who have written concerning the ſect of 
i, are mentioned by]. ALB. FaBRiIC:vs, Biblioth. Lat. 
a vi. tom. ii p. 482. Add to theſe Pe: rrus de Marca, 
tis Marca Hijpanica, lib. iii cap, xii. p. 368. Jo. de 
ak RAs, Hiſtone Generale 4d" Ejpagne, tom. li. P- J'S, 528. 
Pd. 85. 800. Jo. MazitLox, Praf. ad Sec. iv. Acter. SS. 
rd, Nenedicti, part ii. There are alſo very particular ac- 
un s given of FFELIX by Dou. CoLonia, H:iftcire Litteraire 
la Ville de Lyon, tom. ii. p. 7. and by the Benedictine 
ns in their Hi/torre Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. h 434. 
lo] Jo, Gos Ge DorsCHtvs, Collat. ad Concilium France- 
„ p. lot. WeRENF+iLs, De Legemachiis Fruditor. p. 459. 
PP Jac, BAN ais Pref. ad Etherium in HEN R. CANISII 
on. antiguis. tom. ii. Part ls P. 284. CGrEORGE CALIX- 
ö rout, 9. 
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CRIED HE reign of ChARLTuACOxNT had ben cor 

Panr 1, ſingularly auſpicious to the Chrillui- 

* * 0 L l "5 

. cauſe ; the life of that great prince was princ 

418 SZWeree & ; 6 
DB , pally employed in the moſt zealous efforts to pro- 

, p r a . Nee p C0 

© mens Pagate and eſtabliſh the religion of Jxsus amour 

the Huns, Saxons, Frieſlanders, and other une“ e 

lightened nations; but his piety was mixed vi itt. 

violence, his ſpiritual conqueſts were generalyMhcy 


made by the force of arms, and this impure mix 
ture tarniſnes the luſtre of his nobleſt exploits 
tis fon Lewis, undeſervedly ſurnamed the Mrs, 
inherited the defects of his illuſtrious father witi- 
out his virtues, and was his equal in violence and 
cruelty, but vaſtly his inferior in all worthy aud 
valuable accompliſhments. Under his reign 1 
very favourable opportunity was offered of p10 
pagating the goſpel among the northern nations 
and particularly among the inhabitants of Swell 
and Denmatt. A petty king of Jutland, namel 
Taz alD Klack, being driven from both fu 

Kingdom 
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kingdom and country, in the year 826, by Rra- 
E LODBROCK, threw himſelf at the emperor' 8 
et, and implored his ſuccours againſt the uſur- 
per. LEwis granted his requeſt, and promiſed 
the exiled prince his protection and aſſiſtance, on 
condition, however, that he Wound embrace 
Chriſtianity, and admit the minifters of that rel1- 
gion to preach | in his dominions. HARALD {ub- 
mitted to theſe conditions, was baptized with his 
brother at Meniz, A. D. 826, and returned into 
his country attended by two eminent divines, 
AxsG AR or ANSCHAIRE and AUTHBERT ; the for- 
mer a monk of Corvey in Meſipbalia, and the latter 
belonging to a monaſtery of the ſame name in 
France. Theſe venerable miſſionaries preached 
the goſpel with remarkable ſucceſs, during the 
ſpace of two years, to the inhabitants of Cimbria 
and Jutland. 

II. After the death of his learned and pious 
companion AUTHBERT, the zealous and indefa- 
tigable AnSGaR made a voyage into Sweden, 
A. D. $28, where his miniſterial labours were alſo 
crowned with a diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs. As he re- 


0; 8WMurned from thence into Germany in the year 831, 
* e was loaded by Lewis the MEER with ecclefi- 
lt 


aſtical honours, being created archbiſhop of the 
dew church at Hamburgh. and alſo of the whole 
north, to which dignity the ſuperintendence of 
he church of Bremen was afterwards added in the 


I- 
1ts, 


ear 844. The profits attached to this high and 
[th honourable charge were very inconſider able; while 
ande perils and lbours. in which it COTE the 


adidas prelate, were truly formidable. Accordingly 
n scaR travelled frequently among the Dancs, 
pro- imbrians, and Swedes, in order to promote the 
on Wife of e to form new churches, and to 
cen im and eſtabliſh thoſe which he had already 
neo ahered together; in all which arduous enter- 
mics he paſſed his life in the moſt imminent 

1 dangers, 
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dangers, until he concluded his glorious cout 
A. D. 865 [ a]. 

III. About the middle of this century the 
Mcoiians [e], Bulgarians, and Gazarians, and 
after them the Bohemians and Moravians, wer 
converted to Chriſtianity by MeTrinopivus an 
Cyrii, two Greek monks, whom the emprek 
THrtopor Aa had ſent to diſpel the darkneſs of theſe 
idolatrous nations [c]. The zeal of CAR. 
MAGNE, and his pious miſſionaries, had been for- 
merly exerted in the ſame cauſe, and among thi 
ſame people [4], but with ſo little ſucceſs, tha 
any faint notions which they had received of the 
Chriſtian doctrine were entirely effaced. The in. 
ſtructions of the Grecian doctors had a much bet. 
ter, and alſo a more permanent effect; but a 
they recommended to their new diſciples tht 
torms of worſhip, and the various rites and cer 
monies uſed among the Greeks ſe], this was tix 
occaſion of much religious animoſity and conten- 


] The writers to whom we are indebted for accounts & 
this pious ard illuttrious prelate, the founder of the Cinbria, 
Dariſn, and Swediſh churches, are mentioned by Jo. At 
BERT. FAPEKIC1us, in his Piblioth. Latin. medii evi, tom. a: 

202; as alſo in his Lux Evangelii orbi terrarum exoriti 
p. 425, Add to theſe the Benedictine monks, in their Hin 
Litt. de la France, tom. v. p. 277. Ada Sanctor. Men). J. 
bruar. tom. i. p. 391. ESICI PuxTOPPIDAnT Annales Fel 
Danice Diplemaiici, tom. i. p. 18, Jo. MolLER Us, Cimirig 
Litterata, tom. 111. p. 8. Theſe writers give us alſo circum 
ſtantial accounts of ERBo, Withmar, RemBeRrT, and others, 
who were either the fellow-labourers or ſucceſſors of Axs c. 

CZ [6] We have tranſlated thus the term My/, which is 2 
error in the original. Dr. Mos HEIu, like many others, hat 
confounded the Myſians with the inhabitants of Ma/ia, U 
giving the latter, who were Europeans, the title of the {or 
mer, who owelt in Aa. 

[c] Jo. GzorGE STREDOWsKY, Sacra Moravie Historic 
lib. ii. cap. ii. p. 94. compared with PET. Konf. Introdu 
in H:i/ſtoriam et rem Litter. Slavorum, p. 124. 

[4] STREDOwSKY, loc. cit. lib. i. cap. ix. p. 888. 
ſe] LexranT, Hiſtoire de la guerre des Hufſites, livt.“ 
ch. i. p. 2. 
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ton in after- times, when the lordly pontifs ex- EN r. 


rted all their vehemence, and employed every p. 1. 

means, though with imperfect ſucceſs, of reducing 

heſe nations under the diſcipline and juriſdiction 

#f the Latin church. 

IV. Under the reign of BasLivs, the Mace- Ofthe sie. 
. - . vonians and 

onian, who aſcended the imperial throne of the gugane, 

reeks in the year 867, the Slavonians, Aren- 

ani, and certain provinces of Da!matia, ſent a 

dlemn embaily to Conſtantinople to declare their 

eſolution of ſubmitting to the juriſdiction of the 

recian empire, and of embracing, at the ſame 


ime, the Chriſtian religion. This propoſal was 


u geceived with admiration and joy, and it was allo 
Xo Wnfvered by a ſuitable ardour and zeal for the 
| N onverſion of a people, which ſeemed fo inge- 
the 


vouſly diſpoſed to embrace the truth: accord- 
nzly, a competent number of Grecian doctors 
ere {cnt among them to inſtruct them in the 
nowledge of the goſpel, and to admit them by 
aptiſm into the Chriſtian church[f)]. The 
arlixe nation of the Ruſſians were converted 
nder the ſame emperor, but not in the ſame 
nanner, nor from the ſame noble and rational 
notives. Having entered into a treaty of peace 
ich that prince, they were engaged by various 


ech relents and promiſes to embrace the goſpel, in 
n:reWonlequence of which they received not only the 
bh iriitian miniſters that were appointed to in{truct 


nem, but alſo an archbiſhop, whom the Grecian 
atriarch I6NaTIUs had ſent among them, to 
eriect their converſion and eſtabliſh their 


we are indebted for this account of the converſion of 
* dlavontans to the treatiſe De adminiſtrando imperio, com- 
ed by the learned emperor ConsSTavTiNgG PURPHYROGEN, 
ach is publiſhed by BaxpuR1ivus in Imperium Orientale, tom. i. 
72, 73. CoNSTANTINE gives the ſame account of this 
ivr, ! ent in the life of his grandfather BasiLivs the Macedonian, _= 
4, publiſhed in the Corpus Byzintinum, tom. xvi. p. 133, 
4, = 


*-4 church. | 


tio 


The nature 
ot theſe 
coaverhons, 


_ anity among the bold and warlike Ruſſians, whg 
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church [g. Such were the beginnings of Chriſt. 


were inhabitants of the Ukraine, and who, a littls 
before their converſion, fitted out a formidahle 
fleet, and ſetting fail from Kiovia for Conſtani. 
nyplc, ſpread terror and diſmay through the whole 
empire [C]. 

V. Ic is proper to obſerve, with reſpect to the 
various converſions which we have now been re. 
lating, that they were undertaken upon much 
better principles, and executed in a more ploy 
and rational manner, than thoſe of the precediq 
ages. The miniſters, who were now ſent to in- 
ſtruct and convert the barbarous nations, em 
ployed not, like many of their predeceſſors, th: 
terror of penal laws, to affright men into the pro- 
feſſion of Chriſtianity; nor, in eftabliſhing churche 
upon the ruins of idolatry, were they principally hn 


[g] ConsTanTinus Porph. Vita Bafilii Macedonis, ch 
p. 157. Corp. Byzant, See allo the Narratio de Ruthenmn th 
Converſiane, publiſhed both in Greek and Latin by Ba xps. 
R1t's, In his ſmperzum Orientale, notis ad Porphyrogenetam i I 
adminifirando imperio, p. 62. tom. ii. ul 

ſh] The learned Lequiex, in his Oriens Chri/tianus, tom. ho 
p. 1257. gives a very inaccurate account of theſe Ruſſians wiolly - 
were converted to Chriſtianity under the reign of Bas. 
the Macedonian, and in this he does no more than adopt tet. 
errors of many who wrote before him upon the ſame ſubject, ſie 
Nor is he conſiſtent with himſelf; for in one place he afirmyWha 
that the people here ſpoken of were the Ruſſians, that livedin 
the neithbourhood of the Bulgarians; while in another be 
maintains, that by theſe Ruflians, we are to underſtand the 
Gazarians, The only reaſon he alleges to ſupport this Jatter 
Opinion is, that among the Chriſtian doctors ſent to inſtru 
the Ruſlians, mention is made of C YAL, who converted tis 
Gazari to Chriſtianity, This reaſon ſhews, that the learnec 
writer had a moſt imperfe& knowledge both of theſe Ruſſians 
and the Gazaii, He is alſo guilty of other miſtakes upon ide 
ſame ſubje&t. There is a much better explanation of this mat 
ter given by the very learned Turo. S1G1FRED. Bark 
Difert. de Rufſerum prima expeditione Conſtantinopolitana, WI 
is publ:{hed ia the {ixth volume of the Commentaria Acad. Si 
tutiar. Petropolitanæ. 


attentive 
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tentive to promote the grandeur and extend the C E NT. 
authority of the Roman pontifs: their views were 5 1. 
more noble, and their conduct more ſuitable to 
the genius of the religion they profeſſed, They 
had principally in view the happineſs of man- 
Lind, endeavoured to promote the goſpel of truth 
and peace by methods of a rational perſuaſion, 
and ſeconded their arguments by the victorious 
power of exemplary lives. It muit, however, 
de confeſſed, that the doctrine they taught was 
dur from being conformable to that pure and ex- 


ing client rule of faith and practice laid down by our 


u. aivine Saviour, and his holy apoſtles; their reli— 
m. Neeious ſyſtem was, on the contrary, corrupted with 
the a variety of ſuperſtitious rites, and a multitude of 


abſurd inventions. Ic 1s further certain, that 
there remained among theſc converted nations too 
many traces of the idolatrous religion of their an- 
ceſtors, notwithſtanding the zealous labours of 
their Chriſtian guides; and it appears alſo, that 
thele pious miſſionaries were contented with in- 
troducing an external profeſſion of the true reli- 
gion among their new proſelytes. It would be, 
however, unjuſt to accuſe them on this account 
of negligence or corruption in the diſcharge of 
their miniſtry, ſince, in order to gain over "theſe 
terce and ſavage nations to the church, it may 
have been abſolutely neceſſary to indulge them 
in ſome of their infirmities and prejudices, and to 
6 dhe connive at many things, which they could not 
late approve, and which, in other circumſtances, they 
would have been careful to correct. 
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Concerning the calamitous events that happened y 
the church during this century. 


uſurpations with an amazing fucceh, 
Maſters of Aa, a few provinces excepted, they 
puſhed their conqueſts to the extremities of India 
and obliged the greatelt part of Africa to receive 
their yoke; nor were their enterpriſes in the well 
without effect, ſince Spain and Sardinia ſubmitted 
to their arms, and fell under their dominion, 
But their conqueſts did not end here : for in the 
year 827, by the treaſon of EurRhEMIUs, they 
made themſelves maſters of the rich and fertik 
iſland of Sicily; and towards the concluſion of thi 
century the Aſiatic Saracens ſeized upon ſeveral Wy": 
cities of Calabria, and ſpread the terror of their 
victorious arms even to the very walls of Rome, 
while Crete, Corfica, and other adjacent iſlands 
were either joined to their poſſeſſions, or laid 
waſte by their incuriions. It is ealy to compre- 
hend that this overgrown proſperity of a nation 
accuſtomed to bloodſhed and rapine, and which 
alſo beheld the Chriſtians with the utmoſt aver- 
ſion, muſt have been every where detrimental t0 
the progreſs of the goſpel, and to the tranquillity 
of the church. In the eaſt, more eſpecially, 4 
prodigious number of Chriſtian families embrace! 
the religion of their conquerors, that they might 
live in the peaceful enjoyment of their poſſeſſions. 
Many, indeed, refuſed this baſe and crimunil 
compliance, and with a pious magnanimity a, 
hered to their principles in the face of perfect: 
tion; but ſuch were gradually reduced to a mi. 
ſerable condition, and were not only robbed 0 


the beſt part of their wealth, and e 0 
their 
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eplorable, they fell by degrees into ſuch incre- 


me, there were ſcarcely any remains of Chriſti- 
mity to be found among them beſides the mere 
ame, and a few external rites and ceremonies. 
he European Saracens, particularly thoſe who 
ere ſettled in Spain, were of a much milder 
iſpolition, and ſeemed to have put off the greateſt 
art of their native ferocity ; ſo that the Chriſti- 
ns, generally ſpeaking, lived peaceably under 
heir dominion, and were permitted to obſerve 
he laws, and to enjoy the privileges of their holy 
rofeſion. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that 


10 


the us mild and tolerating conduct of the Saracens 
er Was not without ſome few exceptions of cru- 
tle ly [7]. 

his II. The European Chriſtians had the moſt cruel 


uferings to undergo from another quarter, even 
rom the inſatiable fury of a ſwarm of barbarians 
hat iſſued out from the northern provinces. The 
lormans, under which general term are compre- 
ended the Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, 
roſe habitations lay along the coaſts of the Bal- 


tion i ica, were a people accuſtomed to carnage and 
uch pine. Their petty kings and chiefs, who ſub- 


Ited by piracy and plunder, had already, during 
ie reign of CHARLEMAGNE, infeſted with their 
ets the coaſts of the German ocean, but were 
etrained by the oppoſition they met with from 
ie vigilance and activity of that warlike prince. 
n this century, however, they became more bold 
nd enterpriſing, made frequent irruptions into 


ermany, Britain, Friefland, and the Gaus, and 


40 

cu- WM [7] See for example, the account that is given of FUr: 

mi- bo ſuffered martyrdom at Corona, in the Ada Saurtts 

W © ad d. xi Marti, tom. li. p. 88; as alſo of RoDERICK and 
uo, two Spaniſh martyrs of this century. Ibid, ad d. 

| any "ff Martii, p. 238. 
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carried along with them, wherever they went, fr 
and ſword, defolation and horror. The impety. 
ous fury of theſe ſavage barbarians not only ſprey 
deſolation through the Spaniſh provinces [&], by 
even penetrated into the very heart of ah; far 
in the year 857, they ſacked and pillaged the ci) 
of Luca in the molt cruel manner, and aboy 
three years after Pra, and ſeveral other cities d 
Italy, met with the fame fate IJ. The ancient 
hiſtories of the Francs abound with the moſt dif 
mal accounts of their horrid exploits. 

III. The firft views of theſe ſavage invaden 
extended no further than plunder ; but charmed 
at length with the beauty and fertility of the pro- 
vinces, which they were ſo cruclly depopulating, 
they began to form ſettlements in them; nor were 
the European princes in a condition to oppoſe 
their uſurpations. On the contrary, CHARLn 
the BaLD was obliged, in the year $50, to relign 
a conſiderable part of his dominions to this pos- 
erful banditti [2]; and a few years after, under 
the reign of CHARLES the Gross, emperor and 
king of France, the famous Norman chief Gobo— 
FRED entered with an army into Frieſland, and 
obſtinately refuſed to ſneath his ſword before be 


[4] Jo. ve Frantras, Hifoire Gener, d'Eſpagne, tom. ll 
p. 583, Piracy was eftecmed among the norchern nations! 
very honourable and no bie profefiion ; and hence the ſons dl 
kings, and the young nobility, weie trained up to this ſpecie 
of robbery, and made it their principal buſineſs to perfetl 
themſelves in it. Nor will this appear very ſurpriſing to ſack 
as conſider the religion of theſe rations. and the barbariſm o 
the times. See lo, Ly . Horn! K II. e Danorum et Nor 
vegorum Navalis, in Scriptis Societatis Scientiar. Hafuienſi 
tom. iii. p. 349. in Which there are a multitude of curiou 
and intereſting relations concerning the ancient piracics, drawi 
trom the Daniſh and Norwegian annals, 

J] See the Scripteres Rerum {talicarum, publiſhed by Mo 
RATORI, | 

ſm] Annales incerti AuJoris, in PiTHOE1 Scriptor. Frand 


p-. 40, 


Wi 
* 
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vas maſter of the whole province [u]. 
however, of the Normans as ſettled among the 
Chriſtians, contracted a gentler turn of mind, and 
gradually departed from their primitive brutality. 
Their marriages with the Chriſtians contributed, 
no doubt, to civilize them ; and engaged them to 
abandon the ſuperſtition of their anceſtors with 
more facility, and to embrace the goſpel with 
more readineſs, than they would have otherwiſe 
one. Thus the proud conqueror of Frieſland 
blemnly embraced the Chriſtian religion after 
hat he had received in marriage, from CHARLES 
he GRoss, GISELA, the daughter of LorRHAIRE 
he younger. 
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ſz] Recixnonts PRUulENSsIs Annal. lib. ii. f. 60. in Pis- 
ror Scriptor. German. 
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Concerning the flate of letters and philoſophy durin 
this century. 


CEN T, HE Grecian empire, in this century, vn 

5 in circumſtances every way proper to er- 
tinguiſh all taſte for letters and philoſophy, and 

The fate of all Zeal for the cultivation of the ſciences. The 

letters . . 

awong the Iiberality, however, of the emperors, ſome d 

Greeks, whom were men of learning and taſte, and the 
wiſe precautions taken by the Patriarchg of Ca- 
ftantinople, among whom ProTivs deſerves tit 
firſt rank in point of erudition, contributed t 
attach a certain number of learned men to that 
imperial city, and thus prevented the total decline 
of letters. Accordingly we find in Conſtantine, 
at this time, ſeveral perſons who excelled in ele- 
quence and poetry; ſome who diſplayed, in thel 
writings againſt the Latins, a conſiderable know: 
ledge in the art of reaſoning, and a high degree 
of dexterity in the management of controverlſ; 
and others who compoſed the hiſtory of their on 
times with accuracy and with elegance, Ti 
controverſy with the Latins, when it grew mort 
keen and animated, contributed in a particula 
manner to excite the literary emulation of ths 
diſputants, rendered them ſtudious to acquire ne 


ideas, and a rich and copious elocution, adorned 
with the graces of elegance and wit; and thu 


rouzed and invigorated talents that were ready Mr 


periſh in indolence and ſloth. 5 


1ap, I. LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY. 


II. We learn from the accounts of ZonaRas, 
hat the ſtudy of philoſophy lay for a long time 
eglected in this age; but it was revived, with a 
cal for the ſciences in general, under the empe- 

or THEOPHILUS, and his ſon MicnastrL III. This 
evival of letters was principally owing ſe] to the 
ncouragement and protection which the learned 
eceived from Barbas, who had been declared 
"x54R, himſeif a weak and illiterate man, but 
warm friend of the celebrated PrxoTius, the 
preat patron of ſcience, by whoſe counſel he was, 
ndoubtedly, directed in this matter. At the 
cad of all the learned men to whom Barpas 
ommitted the culture of the ſciences, he placed 
zo, furnamed the Wise, a man of the moſt 
rofound and uncommon erudition, and who af- 
rwards was conſecrated biſhop of Theſſalonica. 
4071Us explained the Categories of ARISTOTLE, 
hile MicyuazeL P$ELLVvs gave a brief expoſition 
the other works of that great philoſopher. 

III. The Arabians, who, inſtead of cultivating 
ie arts and ſciences, had thought of nothing 
tnerto but of extending their territories, were 
ow excited to literary purſuits by ALMAMUNIS, 


nopit 

. therwiſe called ABu GAATAR ABDALLAH, whoſe 

by al for the advancement of letters was great, 
nd whoſe munificence towards men by learning 


4 gentus was truly royal. Under the auſpicious 
rotection of this celebrated caliph of Babylon and 
77, the Arabians made a rapid and aſtoniſhing 
rogreſs in various kinds of learning. This ex- 
llent Prince began to reign about the time of 
e dcath of CHARLEMAGNE, and died in the year 
. He erected the famous ſchools of Bagdad, 
fa, and Bofora, and eſtabliſhed 1 of 
ming in ſeveral other cities; he drew to his 
durt men of eminent parts by his extraordinary 


EY 
le] Ann:liam, tom. ii, lib. xvi. p. 126. tom. x. Corporis 
weli.iHt, 


J. We libe- 
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liberality, ſet up noble libraries in various places, 
had tranſlations made of the beſt Grecian pro. 
ductions into the Arabic language at a vaſt ey. 
pence, and employed every method of promoting 
the cauſe of learning, that became a great and 
generous prince, whoſe zeal for the ſciences wx 
attended with knowledge [po]. It was under the 
reign of this immortal caliph, that the Arabian 
began to take pleaſure in the Grecian learning, 
and to propagate it, by degrees, not only in Syri 
and Africa, but alſo in Spain and Ttaly ; and from 
this period they give us a long catalogue of cele. 
brated philoſophers, phyſicians, aſtronomers, and 
mathematicians, who were ornaments to their nx 
tion through ſeveral ſucceeding ages [J. And 
in this certainly they do not boaſt without reaſon; 
though we are not to conſider, as literally true, 
all the wonderful and pompous things which the 
more modern writers of the Saracen hiſtory te 
us of theſe illuſtrious philoſophers. 

After this period, the European Chriſtians pre 
fired much by the Arabian learning, and were 
highly indebted to the Saracens for the improve 
ment they made in the various ſciences. For the 
mathematics, aſtronomy, phyſic, and philoſophy 
that were taught in Europe from the tenth century 
were, for the moſt part, drawn from the Arabu 
ſchools that were eſtabliſhed in Spain and Ha, d 
from the writings of the Arabian ſages. And fro 
hence the Saracens may, in one reſpect, be juſt 
conſidered as the reſtorers of learning in Europe. 

IV. In that part of Europe, that was ſubject t 
the dominion of the Franks, CHARLEMAGNE l 


ſp] ABuLPHARAIUs, H. oria Dynaſiiar. p. 246. Cons [r] 
FELMACIN. Hifler. Saracen. lib. ii p. 139. BaRT Hos. Hegg“ 
BELOT Biblioth. Orient. Article M Mun. Þ $15 U 

[] See the treatiſe of LEO Are AN Us, De Me licis 
Philoſophis Arabibus, publiſhed a jecond time b. FAI bx. 
in the twelfth volume of his 5:6/rotheca Græca, p. 259. 
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his ſubjects to the culture of the ſciences in all 
their various branches. So that, had his ſucceſ- 


k ſors been diſpoſed to follow his example, and ca- 
„able of acting upon the noble plan he formed, 
ee empire, in a little time, would have been en- 
u trely delivered from barbariſm and ignorance. 
'0 [tis true, this great prince left in his family a 


certain ſpifit of emulation, which animated his 


his zeal for the proſperity of the republic of let- 
ers. Lewis the Mex both formed and exe- 
cuted ſeveral deſigns that were extremely condu- 
cive to the progreſs of the arts and ſciences r]; 
and his zeal, in this reſpect, was ſurpaſſed by the 
ardour with which his ſon CHARLES the BaLD 
xerted himſelf in the propagation of letters, and 
In exciting the emulation of the learned by the 
moſt alluring marks of his protection and favour. 


ati to his court from all parts, took a particular 
lelight in their converſation, multiplied and em- 


ove 
th elliſned the ſeminaries of learning, and protect- 
phy in a more eſpecial manner, the Aulic ſchool, 


which mention has been formerly made, and 


fury 

abi ich was firſt erected in the ſeventh century, in 
h, order to the education of the royal family, and 
fromMWic firſt nobility[s]. His brother LorRAIRE en- 
juſtly Wc-roured to revive in 1/aly the drooping ſciences, 
rope. M4 to reſtore them from that ſtate of languor 


d decay into which the corruption and indo- 
ice of the clergy had permitted them to fall. 


GeoR9 0 Sce the Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv, 
* Hen 5 Jo | a 

„J Henman, CotRINGII Antiquit. Academice, p. 320. 
:1icis . Ec. vu Boviay, H Acad, Pariſ tom. i. p. 178. 
2 1C1V8N01Us, De Schelis Carols M. cap. xi, xii. p. 47. Hiſtoire 
Jo er. de la France, tom. v. p. 483. 
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boured with incredible zeal and ardour for the CEN T, 
:dyancement of uſeful learning, and animated pr u. 


— 


immediate ſucceſſors to imitate, in ſome meaſure, 


his great patron of the ſciences drew the lite- 


——_— 
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CEN T. For this purpoſe he erected ſchools in the eigh 
per . principal cities of 7aly, A. D. 823 [J, but wit 
* little e ſince it appears that that county 

was entirely deſtitute of men of learning and ge. 
nius during the ninth century [u]. | 

In England learning had a better fate under the 
auſpicious protection of king ALFRED, who hy 
acquired an immortal name, not only by the ad. 
mirable progreſs he made 1n all kinds of elegant |: 
and uſeful knowledge [i], bur alſo by the ca: 
he took to multiply men of letters and geniusin 
his dominions, and to reſtore to the ſciences, fa 
cred and profane, the credit and luſtre they ſ 
eminently deſerve| x]. 

| Impedi- V. But the infelicity of the times rendered th 
ments tothe effects of all this zeal and all theſe projects for ir 
learning. advancement of learning much leis conſiderable 


than might have otherwiſe been expected. The 


[D] See the edit for that purpoſe among the Capital 
in MurRaTtoRI Rerum [talicar. tom. 1. part II. p. 151, 
[ſu] See MUuraTOR1's Antig. Ital, medis ævi, tom. il 
829. 
8 erg See Ax r. Woobp. Hift. et Antiguit. Academ, Oxonin 
lib. 1. p. 13. Bourar, B/. Acad. Pari/, tom. 1, p. 21 
General Didlionary, at the article AlrRED. (This prince 


among other pious and learned labours, tranflated the P 
of GxEGoRY I. BorTiuvs, De Conſolatione, and Beve's er 
clefraſtical Hiftery,) | | | 
k [x] This excellent prince not only encouraged by Mad 
protection and liberality ſuch ef his own ſubjects as made ai . | 
progreſs in the liberal arts and ſciences, but invited over fie Pit 
foreign countries men of diſtinguiſhed talents, whom be fi»! t 
in a ſeminary at Ox, and, of conſequence, may be lookW:n | 
upon as the founder of that noble univerſity. Jonas 
ScoTus ERIGENA, who had been in the ſervice of CHaRLE 1 
the Barv, and GrinBaLlD, a monk of Sr. Pertin in Frag 
were the mot famous of thoſe learned men who came froers, 
abroad; AsSeRtus, WEREFRID, PLtEGMUND, DUXWUMihe | 
Wrirsic, and the abbot of Sr. Neet's, deſerve the firlt ral dry 
among the Engliſh Literati, who adorned the age of ATH. 
See COLLIitk's Ecclefra/iical Hiftory, vol. I. book iii. p. 19! 
166, Kc. RarIS THoYRas,.in the reign of this illuſiriol O. 
monarch, als 


prof 
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protectors and patrons of the learned were thera- e E NT. 
{elves learned; their authority was reſpectable, and pq"; 1. 
their munificence was boundleſs ; and yet the pro- — 
greſs of ſcience towards perfection was but ſlow, 


becauſe the interruptions ariſing from the troubled 


reli ate of Europe were frequent. The diſcords that 
v8 roſe between Lewis the Mk and his ſons, 
8 which were ſucceeded by a rupture between the 
latter, retarded conſiderably the progreſs of let- 
ve ters in the empire; and the incurſions and victo- 


res of the Normans, which afflicted Europe dur- 
ing the whole courſe of this century, were ſo fa- 
tal to the culture of the arts and ſciences, that, 
in moſt of the European provinces, and even in 
France, there remained but a ſmall number who 
truly deſerved the title of learned men{y]. The 
wretched and incoherent fragments of erudition 
tat yet remained among the clergy, were con- 
fined to the monaſteries, and to the epiſcopal 
ſchools; but the zeal of the monkiſh and prieſtiy 
orders for the improvement of the mind, and the 
culture of the ſciences, diminiſhed in proportion 
5 their revenues increaſed, ſo that their indolence 


and ignorance grew with their poſſeſſions. 

VI. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that ſe- 22 
eral examples of learned men, whoſe zeal for men who | 
ne ſciences was kindled by the encouragement 
ind munificence of CHARLEMAGNE, ſhone forth 

th a diſtinguiſhed luſtre through the darkneſs 

It this barbarous age. Among theſe, the firſt 

ank is due to Rabanus Mavukrvs, whoſe fame 

fas great through all Germany and France, and to 

mom the youth reſorted, in prodigious num- . 
e ſcoers, from all parts, to receive his inſtructions in 

te liberal arts and ſciences. The writers of hiſ- 


ry, whoſe works have deſervedly preſerved their 


Y Sexvati Luv Epiflols xxxiv. p. 60. ConRING!l 


Wig. Acad. p. 322. Hifteire Litter. de la France, tom. iv. 
' 2 3 ; 
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ed and ſubtile treatiſe concerning the cauſes and the 


dition was cultivated with conſiderable ſucceſs by 


quence which appeared both in their diſcourſes 
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names from oblivion, are EINHARD, FRecuypy 
Tarox, Hamo, AnasTasus, Abo, and other 
of leſs note. FLoxus, WaLarriDus STrapy, 
BcrTHar1vs, and RaBanvs, excelled in poeth, 
SMA Abus and BEeRTHA&IUS were eminent for 
their ſkill in grammar and languages, as was alþ 
the celebrated RaBAN US already mentioned, why 
acquired a very highdegreeof reputation by a lea 


riſe of languages. The Greek and Hebrew er. 


WILLIAM, SERVATUs Lupus, Scorus, and others, 
EcinHarRD, AcoBarD, HIN MAR, and SgRYA 
Tus Lupus, were much celebrated for the el6 


and in their writings [Z]. 

VII. The philoſophy and logic that were taught 
in the European ſchools during this century, 
ſcarcely deſerved ſuch honourable titles, a 
were little better than an empty jargon. Ther 
were, however, to be found in various places 
particularly among the Iriſh, men of acute parts 
and extenſive knowledge, who were perfectly well 
entitled to the appellation of philoſophers. The 
chief of theſe was Jonanxes ScoTus ERIGENa([0] 
a native of Ireland, the friend and companion 0 
CuaklLes the BaLb, who delighted ſo much! 
his converſation as to honour him with a place a 
his table. Scorus was endowed with an excel 


[z] Such as are deſirous of a more circumfanti 
account of theſe writers, and of their various pfe 
ductions, may conſult the Hifloire Litteraire de la Fraue 
rom. iv. p 251 to 271, Or the more ample account give 
of them by the celebrated Le BEur, in his Erat des Sciencts t 
France depuis CHARLEMAGNE juſqu'au Roi RoBerT, which! 

ubliſhed in his Recueil de drwers (ecrits pour ſervir 4 Eclai 
nent d l' Hiſtoire de France, tom. ii. p. 1. Paris 1738, 
8 vo. 

te [a] EKsicgva ſignifies properly a native of Ireland, 
Erin, or Irin, was the ancient name of that kingdom. 
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He explained to his diſciples the philoſophy of — 
AzrSTOTLE, for which he was lingularly well qua- 
ned by his thorough knowledge of the Greek 
inguage ; but as his genius was too bold and aſ- 
piring to confine itſelf to the authority and deci- 
ons of the Stagirite, he puſhed his philoſophical 
eſearches yet farther, dared to think for himſelf, 
and ventured to purſue truth without any other 
guide than his own reaſon. We have yet extant 
f his compoſition, Five Books concerning the di- 
won of nature, an intricate and ſubtile production, 
In which the cauſes and principles of all things are 
nveſtigared with a conſiderable degree of ſaga- 
ity, and in which alſo the precepts of Chriſtia- 
ty are allegorically explained, yet in ſuch a 
manner as to ſhew, that their ultimate end is the 
union of the ſoul with the Supreme Being. He 
mas the firſt who blended the chalaſtic theology 
vith the myſtic, and formed them into one ſyſtem. 
It has alſo been imagined, that he was far from 
geting the opinions of thoſe who conſider the 
nion of God and nature, as ſimilar to the union 
hat ſubſiſts between the ſoul and the body, a no- 
on much the ſame with that of many ancient 
iloſophers, who looked upon the deity as the 
Joul of the world. But it may, perhaps, be al- 
eged, and not without reaſon, that what Scorus 
ud upon this ſubject amounted to no more than 
hat the Real; C], as they are called, — 

Ca, 


3] The Realifts, who followed the doctrine of AR - 
NOTLE with reſpe to wniver/al ideas, were ſo called in op- 
Pltion to the Neminalifts, who embraced the hypotheſis of 
£n0 and the Stoics upon that perplexed and intricate ſubject, 
*RISTOTLE held. agalnſt PLAto, that previous to, and inde- 
endent on, matter, there were no univerſal idea, or ( ences; 
Ws that the ideas or exemplars, which the latter ſuppoſed to 
Ve Exilted in the divine mind, and to hase been the yy 
U 3 of 


ent and truly ſuperior genius, and was conſider- EN r. 
1bly verſed both in Greek and Latin erudition. p, * 
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C-E NT. ed afterwards, though it muſt be allowed that he 
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has expreſſed himſelf in a very perplexed an 
obſcure manner [e]. This celebrated philoſopher 
formed no particular fect, at leait as far as i 
come to our knowledge; and this will be con. 
dered, by thoſe who are acquainted with the ſpj. 
rit of the times he lived in, as a proof. that his 
immenſe learning was accompanicd with meek. 
neſs and modeſty, | 
About this time there lived a certain perſon 
named Macaxius, a native of Ireland, who pro- 
pagated in France that enormous error, which ws 
afterwards adopted and profeſſed by AVE RROI5 
that one individual intelligence, one foul, per- 
formed the ſpiritual and rational functions in all 
the human race, This error was confured by 
RaTRaM, a famous monk of Corbey [d. Betor 
theſe writers flouriſhed, Dux GAL, a native d 
Jrelaud alſo, who left his country, and retired into 
a French monaitery, - where he lived during the 
reigns of CHARLEMAGNE and LEWIS the Mer, 
and taught philoſophy and aftronomy with the 
greateſt reputation 121 HRIe, a monk of Au. 


of all created things, had been eternally impreſſed upon ma. 
ter, and were cocval with, and inkerent in, their objet. 
Au xo and his followers, departing both from the Platonic and 
Ariſtotelian ſyſtems, maintained, that theſe pretended unwr 
ali had neither ferm nor eſſence, and were no more than mer 
re:ms and. mina repreſentations of their particular objec. 
Ine doctrine of Az15T07TLE prevailed until the eleventh cet. 
try, When R sCEL1t> us embraced the Stoical ſyſtem, and 
tounded the ſet of the Nominalzfr,whoſe ſentiments were prop? 
vated with great ſucceſs by the famous ATLAS D. Theſe tuo 
tects differed conſiderably among themſelves, and explained, a 
rather ob{cured, their reſpeclive tenets in a variety of ways 
le The work here alluded io was publiſhed at Oxford, U 

Mr, Thomas GaLr, in 1681. The learned HEV MAN bs 
made ſeveral extracts from it, and given alſo an ample 20 
learned account of ScoTUS, in his Act of the Philzs/ophiti 
written in German, tom. 11). p. 858. 

[4] MasBiLLox, Pref. ad Sec, part II. Actor. SS. Ori. 
Benedifi, 8 . Do ths 

„ Hiſtoire L.ilteraire de (a France, tom. iv. p. 493. 

ere, 


ap. II. Do#ors, Church-Government, &c. 295 


ure, made likewiſe an eminent figure among the CE Ar. 
learned of this age; he was a man of uncommon g. it, 
hoacity, was endowed with a great and afpiring —— 
genius, and is ſaid, in many things, to have an- 


1 : . 

6g Wicipated the famous DescarmTes in the manner of 

d. oweſtigating truth. f ]. 

his : | 

þ. 1 A | _ — —— — 

10 HRAK. II. 

0. Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the church, and 

** its form of government during this century. 

ES, | | 

er. . IHE impiety and licentiouſneſs of the The onde. 
. "n 0 

al 1 greateſt part of the clergy aroſe, at this vs cleans 

by Wine, to an enormous height, and ſtand upon 

or record, in the unanimous complaints of the moſt 

« ndid and impartial writers of this century [g]. 

nia ſn the eaſt, tumult, diſcord, conſpiracies, and 

the WW reaſon, reigned uncontrouled, and all things 

2 ere carried by violence and force, Theſe abu- 

the 


ſes appeared in many. things, but particularly in 
the election of the patriarchs of Conſtantinople. 
The favour of the court was become the only 
ſtep to that high and important office; and as 
the patriarch's continuance in that eminent poſt 
Cepended upon ſuch an uncertain and precarious 
toundation, nothing was more uſual than to fee a 
prelate pulled down from his epiſcopal throne by 
an imperial decree. In the weſtern provinces, 
the biſhops were become voluptuous and effemi- 
nate to a very high degree. They paſſed their 
lives amidſt the ſplendor of courts, and the plea- 


( has [f] Le Bror Memoires pour [ Hiſtoire 4 Auxerre, tom, ii. 
, and p. 481. 45, Sandtorum, tom. ive M. Tunii ad d. xxiv. p. 829, 
her. ad d. I xxi. Jul. p. 249. For this philoſopher has obtained 


a piace among the faintly order. 
] See AGoBaRDus, De privilegiis et jure Sacerdotii, & 13. 
P 137, tom. i. opp. ed. Baluxsi. 
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CEN r. ſures of a luxurious indolence, which corrupte 


IX. 
PAAr 


The cavſes 
of this cor- 
ruption, 


n. their taſte, extinguiſhed their zeal, and rendered 


them incapable of performing the ſolemn duties 
of their function [Y]; while the inferior clergy 
were ſunk in licentiouſneſs, minded nothing but 
ſenſual gratifications, and infected with the mof 
heinous vices the flock, whom it was the ven 
buſineſs of their miniſtry to preſerve, or to deli. 
ver from the contagion of iniquity. Beſides, the 
ignorance of the ſacred order was, in many plz 
ces, ſo deplorable, that few of them could either 
read or write; and ſtill fewer were capable of ex- 
preſſing their wretched notions with any degree 
of method or perſpicuity. Hence it happened, 
that when letters were to be penned, or any mat- 
ter of conſequence was to be committed to vi. 
ting, they had commonly recourſe to ſome perſon 
who was ſuppoſed to be endowed with ſuperior 
abilities, as appears in the caſe of Servarrs 
Lurus i]. 

II. Many circumſtances concurred, particu- 
larly in the European nations, to produce and 
augment this corruption and licentiouſneſs, fe 
ſhameful in an order of men, who were ſet apatt 
to exhibit examples of piety to the reſt of the 
world. Among theſe we may reckon, as the 
chief ſources of the evil under conſideration, the 
calamities of the times, even the bloody and per- 
petual wars that were carried on between Lewis 
the Mk and his family, the incurſions and con. 
queſts of the barbarous nations, the groſs and 


[5] The reader will be convinced of this by conſulting 
AceBarD, paſ/im, and by looking over the laws enacted 1 
the Latin councils ſor reſtraining the diſorders of the clerg)- 


See alſo StrvaTus Lupus, Epiſt. XXxv. p. 73. 281. and 


STEPH. BAN uz. in aut. p. 378. 8 

[o] See the works of Servarus Lupus, Epiſt. xcviil, ci. 
p. 126. 142. 148. as alſo his Life. See alſo Ronoueil Þ 
turjcen/ſts Capitula ad clerum ſuum, in BaLuZz 11 Miſcellancit 


tom. vi. p. 139. 148. 


incre 
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.credible ignorance of the nobility, and the af- CENT. 
wence and riches that flowed in upon the churches þ - uU. 


; nd religious ſeminaries from all quarters. Ma- — 
q other cauſes alſo contributed to diſhonour the 
u urch, by introducing into it a corrupt miniſtry, 
WW nobleman, who, through want of talents, 


tivity, or courage, was rendered incapable 
f appearing with dignity in the cabinet, or 
jith honour in the field, immediately turned 
s views towards the church, aimed at a diſtin- 
puſhed place among its chiefs and rulers, and 
came, in conſequence, a contagious example 
f ſtupidity and vice to the inferior clergy [&]. 
The patrons of churches, in whom reſided the 
ght of election, unwilling to ſubmit their diſor- 
ferly conduct to the keen cenſure of zealous and 
pright paſtors, induſtriouſly looked for the 
ot abject, ignorant and worthleſs eccleſi- 
tics, to whom they committed the cure of 
ouls[/]J. But one of the circumſtances, which 
ontributed in a particular manner to render, at 


and alt, the higher clergy wicked and depraved, and 
take off their minds from the duties of their 
dation, was the obligation they were under of 
theWertorming certain ſervices to their ſovereigns, 


i conſequence of the poſſeſſions they derived 


them the royal bounty. The biſhops and heads | 
per-F' monaſteries held many lands and caſtles by a i 
wisFudal tenure; and being thereby bound to fur- * 
on- h their princes with a certain number of ſol- q 
anders in time of war, were obliged alſo to take = 


ie field themſelves at the head of theſe troops [ni, 


„ — 4 
9 


= 
l 


J Hincmarvus, Oper. Poſterior, contrg Godeſchalcum, 
i xXxXV1. tom. i. Opp. p. 318. SEeRvaTUsS Lurus, Epift, 
IX. p. 120. 

II] Ac oA DUS, De privilegiis et jure Sacerdotum, cap. xi. 
341. tom. 1. Opp. 

n] STEPH. BaLUz1t Appendix Actor. ad Ser vatum, p. 508. 
PRATORYI Antig. Ital. medii à vi, tom. ii. p 445. MaBiL- 
u. Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 587. FRESNE, ad Joinvil. 
a, Ludovici S. p 75, 76. 
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and thus to act in a ſphere that was utterly incon. 
fiſtent with the nature and duties of their acres 
character. Beſides all this, it often happend 
that rapacious princes, in order to fatisfy the 
craving wants of their ſoldiers and domeſtic, 
boldly invaded the poſſeſſions of the church, 
which they diſtributed among their armies; 
in conſequence of which tne prieſts and monks, 
in order to avoid periſhing through hunger, aban- 
doned themſelves to the practice of violence, 
fraud, and all forrs of crimes, which they looked 
upon as the only means, they had left, of pro- 
curing themſelves a ſubſiſtence [u]. 

III. The Roman pontifs were raifed to that 
high dignity by the ſuffrages of the faces. 
dotal order, accompanied by the voice of the 
people; but, after their election, the appro- 
bation of the emperor was neceſſary in order 
to their conſecration[o]. There is indeed, yet 
extant, an edict, ſuppoſed to have been publiſhed 
in the year *17, by Lewis the MEK, in which 
he aboliſhes this imperial right, and grants to :he 
Romans, not only the power of eleCting their pon- 
tif, but alſo the privilege of inſtalling and conſe- 
crating him when elected, without waiting for 
the content of the emperor [y]. But this grant 
will deceive none who enquire into this matte! 
with any degree of attention and diligence, fince 


ſn] AcoBarRDUs, De diſpen/. rerum Ecciefaſt. & 4. p. 27% 
tom i. Opp. FLiopboarDus, Hiftor. Ecile/ Rhemenfis, lib. ii. 
cap. ix, SEavarts Lupus, Epiſt. xlv. p. 87. 437, &c. Mu- 
RATORI, tom. vi. Antig. Ital. medii evi, p. 302. Lv, 
Throwing, D:/cipiina Eecleſiæ wet, et nove circa beneficih 
part II. lib. iii. cap xi. Theſe corrup: meetures prevait 
alſo among the Greeks and Lombards, as may be ſeen in the 
Orieus Chrilianus of Laute x, tom. i. p. 42. 

fe] Ste De BRN au, Hiſtor. Imper. German. tom. iii. p. 28. 

2. 
ſp] He pe Cencilia, tom. iv, p. 1236. LS ColnTh 
Annals Tecl/. Fruucer. tom. vii. ad A. 817. 5 6, BATLUZU 
Capitular. Rigum Francor, tom. 1. p. 591. 

ſeveral 


Char. II. Detors, Church-Government, Cc. 


lowever, be. confeſſed, that, after the time of 
CaaRLEs the BALD, a new ſcene of things aroſe; 


05 

ch ell introduced. That prince having obtained 
es; es iggperial dignity by the good offices of the 
top of Rome, returned this eminent ſervice by 
n- elwering the ſucceeding pontifs from the obli- 
ce, Wheation of waiting for the conſent of the emperors, 
ied a order to their being inſtalled in their office. 


nd thus we find, that from the time of EvucGe- 
vos III. Who was raiſed to the pontificate A. D. 


hat 84. the election of the biſhops of Rome was 
er · Narried on without the leaſt regard to law, order, 
the ad decency, and was generally attended with 
ro- Mriril tumults and diſſenſions, until the reign of 
der MUrno the Gxzar, who put a ſtop to theſe diſor- 
yet Nerly proceedings. 1 


IV. Among the prelates that were raiſed to the 
pontificate, in this century, there were very few 
no diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their learning, 


on- rudence, and virtue, or who were at all careful 
nſe· ¶ bout acquiring thoſe particular qualities that are 


lential to the character of a Chriſtian biſhop. 
Un the contrary; the greateſt part of them are 
my known by the flagitious actions that have 
ranſmitted their names with infamy to our times; 
ind they all, in general, ſeem to have vied with 
ach other in their ambitious efforts to extend 


Y actr authority, and render their dominion unli— 
Loo Weed and univerial. It is here that we may 
5 ace, with propriety, an event, which is ſaid to 
vai? 
n the 


] Mcnarorn Droits de I Fmpire ſur I Etat Ecclefinſt. 
. 54. and Antiq, Ital. medii æ ui, tom. iii. p. 29, 30. in 
Mich that learned man conjectures, that this edit was forged 
i the cleveath century. Bux au, Hi. Imper. German. 
w. ini. p. 34. The partiſans, however, of the papal autho- 
i, Tuch as Fontanaai and others, plead ſtrenuouſly, though 
Ketualiy, for the authenticity of the edt in 2 

Rave 


pyeral learned men have proved it ſpurious by 
the moſt irreſiſtible arguments|[g), It muſt, 


and the important change above mentioned was: 
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EN r. have interrupted the much-vaunted ſucceſſion of 
1. regular biſhops in the ſee of Rome, from the fir 


IX. 
PAAT I 


—— foundation of that church to the preſent time, 


The Internal His roxy of the Chun. 


Between the pontificate of Lzo IV. who died in 
the year 855, and that of Benzbrict III. a ce 
tain woman, who had the art to diſguiſe her ſe 
for a conſiderable time, is ſaid, by learning, ge- 
nius, and dexterity, to have made good bet 
way to the papal chair, and to have governed the 
church with the title and dignity of pontif abouttyo 
years. This extraordinary perſon is yet known by 
the title of Poyz Joan. During the five ſucceed. 
ing centuries this event was generally believed, 
and a vaſt number of writers bore teſtimony to ts 
truth; nor, before the reformation undertaken by 
LuTHER, was it conſidered by any, either as in- 
credible in itſelf, or as ignominious to the 
church[r]. But in the laſt century, the elevt 
tion, and indeed the exiſtence, of this femal: 
pontif, became the ſubject of a keen and learned 
controverſy; and ſeveral men of diſtinguiſhed 
abilities both among the Roman catholics and pro- 
teſtants, employed all the force of their genw| 
and erudition to deſtroy the credit of this ſtory, 
by invalidating, on the one hand, the weight 
the teſtimonies on which it is founded, and by 
ſhewing on the other, that it was inconſiſtent 
with the moſt accurate chronological computi- 


tions [J. Between the contending parties, * 
0 


[r] The arguments of thoſe who maintain the truth of this 
extraordinary event are collefied in one ſtriking point of vien, 
with great learning and induſtry, by Fa ED. SrANAEIM, in bit 
Exercitatio de Papa Fæmina, tom. ii. Opp. p. 577. This dil 
ſertation was tranſlated into French by the celebrated LEX 
FANT, who digeſted it into a better method, and enriched it 
with ſeveral additions. 

( The arguments of thoſe who reject the ſtory of Port 
Joax as a ſable, have been collected by DAVID BLronDtly 
and after him with fill more art and erudition by den 


Chap. II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 


of Wi ciouſly ſteered a middle courſe: they grant that 1 
r many fictitious and fabulous circumſtances have — . 
e, been interwoven with this ſtory ; but they deny 
at it is entirely deſtitute of all foundation, or, 
r. mat the controverſy is yet ended, in a ſatisfactory 
er manner, in favour of thoſe who diſpute the truth. 


And, indeed, upon a deliberate and impartial 
view of this whole matter, it will appear more 
than probable, that ſome unuſual event muſt have 


"0 8 }appened at Rome, from which this ſtory derived 
is origin; becauſe it is not at all credible, from 
ed. any principles of moral evidence, that an event 
ec, mould be univerſally believed and related in the 


ame manner by a multitude of hiſtorians, during 
fire centuries immediately ſucceeding its ſuppoſed 
date, if that event was abſolutely deſtitute of all 
foundation, But what it was that gave riſe to 
this ſtory is yet to be diſcovered, and is likely to 


remain ſo[ 7]. 
V. The 


the third volume of his Di&ionary, at the article PaESssE. 
Add to this Jo. Gro. Eccarv, Hiffor. Franciæ Oriental, 
tom, ii. lib. xxx. F 119. p. 436. which author has adopted 
and appropriated the ſentiments of the great Le18x1iTz, upon 
the matter in queſtion, See alſo LF IE x's Oriens Chriſtian. 
tom. iii. p. 777. and HEuMan's Sy/loge Diſſert. Sacrar, tom. i. 
part II. p. 352. The very learned Jo. CurisToPn, Wa- 
ceNSELIUS has given a juſt and accurate view of the ar- 
guments on both ſides, which may be ſeen in the Amanitates 
linerariæ of SCHELWORN1US, part I. p. 146. and the ſome 
das been done by BasnaGe, in his Hiftoire de I Egliſe, tom. i. 
p. 408. A lift of the other writers, who have employed their 
labours upon this intricate quellion, may be ſeen in Cast. 
daGtTTAR1IUS's Intred. in Hift. Eecclef, tom. i. cap. xxv. 


ien, | 

n his MP: 676. and in the Brblioth. Bremen/, tom. viii. part V. 
. .] Such is the opinion of Paul Sar, in his Lettere Ita- 
ed it lane, Lett. Ixxxii. p. 452; of LE NTANT Biblioth. Germanique, 


tom, x. p. 27; of Tukop. Habs, Biblioth, Lremenſ. 
Om, viii, part V. p. 935: and of the celebrated PraPr Iiſtit. 
Hafer. Bcclef. p. 402; to whom we might add WrrnsDoORFF, 


PECLER, HOLBERG, and many Others, were this enumera- 
| tion 
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The Internal HisToky of the Cnvuncy, 


V. The enormous vices, that mult have 9 
vered ſo many pontifs with infamy in the jug 
ment of the wiſe, formed not the leaſt obſtad| 
to their ambition in theſe miſerable times, 
hindered them from extending their influeng 
and augmenting their authority, both in chu 
and ſtate. Ir does not, indeed, appear from: 
authentic records, that their poſſeſſions augments 
in proportion to the progreſs of their authoriy 
nor that any new grants of land were added y 
what they had already obtained from the liben 
lity of the kings of France. The donations, whit 
Lewis the MErK is reported to have made þ 
them, are mere inventions, equally deſtituteg 
truth and probability [4]; and nothing is mot 
groundleſs than the accounts of thoſe writers wh 
affirm that CHARLES the BALD diveſted him 
in the year 875, of his right to the city of Am 
and its territory, in favour of the pontifs, whar 
he, at the ſame time, enriched with a variety 
noble and coſtly preſents, in return for the god 
ſervices of Joan VIII. by whoſe ſuccours hem: 
raiſed to the empire. But be that as it may, | 
is certain, that the authority and affluence of ti 
biſhops of Rome increaſed greatly from the tim 
of Lewis the Mxkk, but more eſpecially fro 
the acceſlion of CHARLES the Bard to the impe 
rial throne, as all the hiſtorical records of that pe 
riod abundantly teſtify [w]. 

VI. After the death of Lewis II. a fierce ant 
dreadful war broke out between the poſterity 


tion neceſſary. Without aſſuming the character of a juch 
in this 1ntricate controverſy, concerning which {o many fal 
deciſions have been pronounced, | ſhall only take the 1ibert 
to obſerve, that the matter in debate is as yet dubious, att 
has not, on either fide, been repreſented in ſuch a light 480 
bring conviction, 
| [a] See above, F 3. | 
[w] BNA Hiftor. Imperii Rom. German. tom. ii, p. 49 
Jo. Geo EccarD, Hiſter. Francia Orient, tom. 1 li 
XXX1, p. 606. 
CHA 
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CHarLEMAGNE, among which there were ſeveral C E x r. 
competitors for the empire. This furniſhed the Ita- N 
lian princes, and the Roman pontif Joun VIII. with 2 
avourable opportunity of aſſuming to themſelves 
the right of nominating to the imperial throne, and 
excluding from all part in this election the na- 
tions who had formerly the right of ſuffrage; and 
the opportunity was favourable, it was ſeized 
ith avidity, and improved with the utmoſt dex- 
erity and zeal. Their favour and intereſt was 
arneſtly ſolicited by CHARLES the BaLD, whoſe 
ntreaties were rendered effectual by rich preſents, 
prodigious ſums of money, and molt pompous 
romiſes, in conſequence of which he was pro- 
aimed, A. D. 876, by the pontif Jonx VIII. 
nd by the Italian princes aſſembled at Pavia, 
ing of Italy and emperor of the Romans. Ca- 
Max and CyarLEs the GRoss, who ſucceeded 
im in the kingdom of Hab, and in the Roman 
empire, were alſo elected by the Roman pontif, 
nd the Italian princes. After the reigns of theſe 
princes the empire was torn in pieces; the moſt 
eplorable tumults and commotions arole in Lac, 
rence, and Germany, which were governed, or 
ather ſubdued and uſurped, by various chiefs, 


Ind in this confuſed ſcene of things, the higheſt 
mpe didder was, by the ſuccour of the greedy pontifs, 


generally raiſed to the government of Lab, and 
0 the imperial throne [x]. 
VII. Thus the power and influence of the pon- The empe- 


_— 1 : 3 . rors diverted 
Is, in civil affairs, aroſe in a ſhort time to an of their ec- 


ity e | h 7 
normous height through the favour and protec- eee Y 
 judgW'0n of the princes, in whoſe cauſe they had em- and de yowe 9 
. 5 3 0 ; 3 
W oyed the influence, which ſuperſtition had given ee 4 
8 councils and 


lem over the minds of the people. The increale of the bi. 


4 — 1 


18, ant g - 5 
cs! their authority, in religious matters, was not g iy 
[x] This matter is amply illuſtrated by Stoos, in his * 
p. Arous book De Reg no Italiæ, aud by the other writers of Ger- 
ii. Hen and Italian hiſtory, 
6 leſs 


Cc EN r. leſs rapid, nor leſs conſiderable, and it aroſe fromth 
Parr II. 
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ſame cauſes. The wiſeſt and moſt impartial amoꝶ 
the Roman Catholic writers not only acknowledsy 
but are even at pains to demonſtrate, that, frg 
the time of Lewis the MEER, the ancient rule, 
eccleſiaſtical government were gradually change 
in Europe by the counſels and inſtigation of th 
court of Rome, and new laws ſubſtituted in thei 
place. The European princes ſuffered themſely 
to be diveſted of the ſupreme authority in rel 
gious matters, which they had derived fron 
CHARLEMAGNE ; the power of the biſhops . 
greatly diminiſhed, and even the authority « 
both provincial and general councils began u 
decline. The Roman pontifs, elated with thei 
overgrown proſperity, and become arrogant, be 
yond meaſure, by the daily acceſſions that wer 
made to their authority, were eagerly bent up 
perſuading all, and had, indeed, the good for 
tune to 1 many, that the biſhop of Rem 
was conftituted and appointed by Jesus Cars 
ſupreme legiſlator and judge of the church un 
verſal; and that, therefore, the biſhops derive 
all their authority from the Roman pontif, 10 
could the councils determine any thing withou 
his permiſſion and conſent[y]. This opinior 
which was inculcated by the pontifs with the ut 
moſt zeal and ardour, was oppoſed by ſuch as well 
acquainted with the ancient eccleſiaſtical conſt 
tutions, and the government of the church in tit 
earlier ages; but it was oppoſed in vain. 


[0] See the excellent work of an anonymous and unknow 
author, who ſigns himſelf D. B. and whoſe book is intitle 
Hiſtoire du Droit Ecclefraftique public Fran;ois, publiſhed firlt 2 
London, in two volumes 8vo, in the year 1737, and lately 1e 
publiſhed in a larger and more ſplendid edition. Ihe authc 
of this performance ſhews, in a judicious and conciſe mant 
the various ſteps by which the papal authority aroſe to {vc 
monſtrous height, His account of the ninth century may * 
ſcen in the firſt volume of his work, at the 1Coth page: 
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VIII. In order to gain credit to this new eccleſi- 
altical ſyſtem, ſo different from the ancient rules 


pretenſions of the pontifs to ſupremacy and inde- 
pendence, it was neceſſary to produce the autho- 
rity of ancient deeds, to ſtop the mouths of ſuch 
as were diſpoſed to ſet bounds to their uſurpa- 
tions. The biſhops of Rome were aware of this; 
and as thoſe means were looked upon as the molt 
lawful that tended beſt to the accompliſhment of 
their purpoſes, they employed ſome of their moſt 
ingenious and zealous partiſans in forging con- 
yentions, acts of councils, epiſtles, and ſuch like 
records, by which it might appear; that, in the 
frſt ages of the church, the Roman pontifs were 
coathed with the ſame ſpiritual majeſty and ſu- 
preme authority which they now aſſumed [Z]. 
Among theſe fictitious ſupports of the papal dig- 
nity, the famous decretal Epiſiles, as they are 
called, ſaid to have been written by the pontifs of 
the primitive times, deſerve chiefly to be ſtig- 
matized, They were the production of an ob- 
Icure writer, who fraudulently prefixed to them 


[z] There is juſt reaſon to imagine, that theſe Decreral:, 
Ind various other acts, ſuch as the grants of CadaRLEMAGNE 
ind Lewis the Meek, were forged with the knowledge and 
onſent of the Roman pontifs ; fince it is utteriy incredible, 
at theſe pontits ſhould. for many ages, have conllanily ap- 
ealed, in (upport of their pretended rights and privileges, to 
as and records that were only the fictions of private perſons, 
Ind mould, with fuch weak arms, have ſtood out againſt 
ngs, Princes, Councils, and biſhops, who were unwilling to 
Kve their yoke, Acts of a private nature would have been 
Ieleſs here, and public deeds were neceflary to accomplith the 
ews of papal ambition. Such forgeiies were, in this cen- 


wy , eſteemed lawful, on account of their ſuppoſed tendency 
go promote the glory of God, and to advance the proſperity of 
= e church: and, therefore, it is not ſurpriling, that the gecd 


anifs ſhould feel no remorſe in impoting upon the world 
wds and forperies, that were deſigned to evrich the patri- 
py of St. PETER, and to aggrandize his ſucceſſors in the 
MY 1C ſce. 
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of church government, and to ſupport the haughty 
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by that illuſtrious and learned prelate. Some of 
them had appeared in the eighth century [5], by 
they were now entirely drawn from their obſcy. 
rity, and produced, with an air of oſtentation and 
triumph, to demonſtrate the ſupremacy of the 
Roman pontifs[c]. The deciſions of a certain 
Roman council, which is ſaid to have been held 
during the pontificate of SYLVESTER, were like- 
wiſe alleged in behalf of the ſame cauſe ; but thi 
council had never been ſo much as heard of be. 
fore the preſent century, and the accounts noy 
given of it proceeded from the ſame ſource with 
the decretals, and were equally authentic. Be that 
as it may, the decrees of this pretended council 
contributed much to enrich and aggrandize tht 


— 7 —© re Dog — — „ — — 


-R wv 


[a] It is certain that the forger of the decretals was extremely 
defirous of perſuading the world, that they were collected by 
Is:DoRE, the celebrated biſhop of Seville, who lived in the 
ſixth century, See FanRICII Bibliath, Latin, medii evi, ton. 
v. p. 561. It was a cuſtom among the biſhops to add, from 
a principle of humility, the epithet Peccator, 1. e. Sinner, 0 
their titles; and, accordingly, the forger of the Decretali bu 
added the word Peccator after the name of Is109oRE ; but tl 
ſome ignorant tranſcribers have abſurdly changed into the 
word Mercator; and hence it happens, that one [Ts1p08V: 
MzzcaTox paſſes for the fraudulent collecor, or forget d 
the decretals. 

[4] See Don CalueT, Hiftoire de Lorraine, tom. i. p. 52 
B. JusT. Hex. Bonner, Pref. ad novum Edit. Juris Cami 
tom. i. p. x. xix. Not, 

[c] Belide the authors of the Centuriæ Mag del urgenſes and 
other writers, the learned BiroxDei, has demonſtrated, in dl 
ample and ſatis factory manner, the ſpuriouſneſs of the decretai 
in his P/eudo-1/idorus et Turrianus vapulantes ; and in our i 
the cheat is acknowledged even by the Roman Catholics, 
leaſt by ſuch of them as are poſſeſſed of any tolerable deg bl 
of judgment and impartiality. See Bupoevs's [/agege ini 
clogiam, tom. ii. p. 762 ; as alſo PTA. CousranTius's F 
legom. ad Epiſtolas Pontificum, tom. i. p. 130; and a Diferts * 
tion of HEA, prefixed to the ſixteenth volume of his Ect 


feaſtical Hiftory. 
Rom! 
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Roman pontifs, and exalt them above all human 
zuthority and juriſdiction [4]. 

IX. There were not, however, wanting among 
the Latin biſhops men of prudence and ſagacity, 
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who ſaw through theſe impious frauds, and per- frauds, 


ceived the chains that were forging both for them 
and for the church. The French biſhops diſtin- 
guiſned themſelves, in a particular and glorious 
manner, by the zeal and vehemence with which 
they oppoſed the ſpurious decretals, and other like 
fictitious Monuments and records, and proteſted 
againſt their being received among the laws of the 
church. But the obſtinacy of the pontifs, and 
particularly of NtcoLas I., conquered this oppo- 
ftion, and reduced it to ſilence. And as the em- 
pire, in the periods that ſucceeded this conteſt, 
ell back into the groſſeſt ignorance and darkneſs, 
there ſcarcely remained any who were capable of 
detecting theſe odious impoſtors, or ns F to 
ſupport the expiring liberty of the church. The 
hiſtory of the Wllowing ages ſhews, in a multi- 
tude of deplorable examples, the diſorders and 
calamities that ſprung from the ambition of the 
aſpiring pontifs ; it repreſents theſe deſpotic lords 
of the church, labouring by the aid of their im- 
pious frauds to overturn its ancient government, 
to undermine the authority of its biſhops, to en- 
groſs its riches and revenues into their own hands; 
nay, what is ſtill more horrible, it repreſents 
them aiming perfidious blows at the thrones of 
princes, and endeavouring to leſſen their power, 
and to ſet bounds to their dominion. All this is 
unanimouſly acknowledged by ſuch as have 
booked, with attention and impartiality, into the 
liſtory of the times of which we now write, and is 


4] See Jo. Lauxo:us, De cura Fccleſæ erga pauperes et 
nevi, cap. i. Obſervat. i. p. 576. tom. ii. part II. Opp. 
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ingenuouſly confeſſed by men of learning and pro- 
bity, that are well affected to the Romiſh church 
and its ſovereign pontif [e]. f 

X. The monaltic life was now univerſally i; 
the higheſt eſteem, and nothing could equal the 
veneration that was paid to {ſuch as devoted them. 
ſelves to the ſacred gloom and indolence of a con- 
vent. The Greeks and Orientals had been long 
accuſtomed to regard the monkiſh orders and dit 
cipline with the greateſt admiration ; but it wa 
only fince the beginning of the laſt century, that 
this holy paſſion was indulged among the Latins 
to ſuch an extravagant length. In the prefent 
age it went beyond all bounds : kings, Cues 
and counts, forgot their true dignity, even the 
fulfilling with zeal the duties of their high i- 
tions, and affected thar contempt of the world 
and its grandeur, which they took for magnani- 
mity, though it was really nothing elſe but the 
reſult of a narrow and ſuperſtitious ſpirit. They 
abandoned their thrones, their honours, and their 
treaſures, and ſhut themſelves up in monaſteries 
with a view of devoting themſelves entirely to 
God. Several examples of this fanatical extra- 
vagance were exhibited in Italy, France, Germany, 
and Spain, both in this and the preceding cet- 
tury. And if the allurements of worldly pleaſures 
and honours had too much power over the minds 
of many, to permit their ſeparating themlelve 
from human ſociety, during their lives, ſuch en- 
deavoured to make amends for this in their lai 
hours; for when they perceived death approact- 
ing, they demanded the monaſtic habit, and ac- 
tually put it on before their departure, that the) 


ſe) See the abcy--mentiored author's treatiſe, intitled, Ne- 


gia Poteſtas in Caufis Matrimonial. tom. i. part II. Opp. P. 
704; as alſo PEtr. CouzTanT1V5, Pref, ad Epi Renan. 
Pantif. tom. i. p. 127. 
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other ſpiritual ſuccours of their ghoſtly brethren. 
But nothing affords ſuch a ſtriking and re- 
markable proof of the exceſſive and fanatical ve- 
eration that was paid to the Monaſtic order, as 
the treatment they received from ſeveral kings 
and emperors, who drew numbers of monks and 
abbots from their cloiſters, and placed them in 
ſtations entirely foreign to their vows and their 
character, even amidſt the ſplendor of a court, 
and at the head of affairs, The tranſition, in- 
deed, was violent from the obſcurity of a con— 
rent and the ſtudy of a liturgy, to fit at the helm 
of an empire, and manage the political intereſts 
of nations. But ſuch was the caſe; and pious 
princes alleged as a reaſon tor this ingular choice, 
that the government of a ſtate could never be 
better placed than 1n the hands of ſuch holy men, 
who had ſubdued all irregular appetites and paſ- 
bons, and were ſo diveſted of the luſt of pleaſure 
and ambition, as to be incapable of any unwor- 
thy deſigns, any low, ſordid, or ſelfiſh views. 
Hence we find in the hiſtory of thete times fre- 
quent examples of monks and abbots performing 
the functions of ambaſſadors, envoys, and mini— 
ters of ſtate, and diſplaying their talents with 
various ſucceſs in theſe high and eminent ſtations. 
XI. The morals, however, ot the monks, were 
far from being ſo pure as to juſcify the reaſon al- 
leged above for their promotion. Their patrons 
and protectors, who loaded them with honours 
and preferment, were ſenſible of the irregular and 
icentious lives that many of them led, and uſed 
their utmoſt efforts to correct their vices, and to 
reform their manners. Lewis the Metk ditlin- 
guiſhed his zeal in the execution of this virtuous 
and noble deſign; and, to render it more effec- 
tual, hie employed the pious labours of Brxe- 
3 DICT, 
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teries firſt in Aquitaine, and afterwards throughout 
the whole kingdom of France, and in reſtoring, 
by new and falutary laws, the monaſtic diſcipline, 
which was abſolutely neglected and fallen int 
decay. This worthy eccleſiaſtic preſided in the WM" 
year 817, in the council of Aix-la-Chapelle, where . 
ſeveral wiſe meaſures were taken for removing the 
diſorders that reigned in the cloiſters; and in 
conſequence of the unlimited authority he had re. 
ceived from the emperor, he ſubjected all the 


mous BtxEbicT abbot of Mount Cafſim, annulled 
that variety of rites and cuſtoms that had obtained 
in the different monaſteries, preſcribed to them 
all one uniform method of living, and thus united, 
as it were, into one general body or ſociety, the 
various orders which had hitherto been connected 
by no common bond [F J. This admirable di- 
cipline, which acquired to BEenepicT of Aniait 
the higheſt reputation, and made him be revered 
as the ſecond father of the weſtern monks, flou- 
riſhed during a certain time, but afterwards de- 
clined through various cauſes, until the conclu- 
ſion of this century, when, under the calamities e. 
that oppreſſed both the church and the empire, 
it almoſt entirely diſappeared, 

XII. The ſame emperor, who had appeared 
with ſuch zeal both in protecting and reforming 
the monks, gave alſo diſtinguiſhed marks of his 
favour to the order of canons, which CaRoDE: 
oAx us had introduced in ſeveral places during 


[F] D. MaB1ttLon, Aa Sarfor. Ord. Benedidt. Sæc. ir 
part I. Prgf. p. xxvil. and Pref. ad Sæc. v. p. xxv. Ejus 
DEM, Annales Ordin. S. Benedict. tom. ii. 430. CALMET 
Hiſt. de Lorraine, tom. i. p. 595. For a particular account 
of B«xn+bict of Aniane, and his illuſtrious virtues, fee the 
Ada Sandtor. tom. ii. Febr. p. 606 ; and the Hiſtoire Litteras 
4% la France, tom. iv, p. 44. 
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the laſt century. He diſtributed them through e EN T. 


l al the provinces of the empire, and inſtituted alſo p , = 
„a order of canoneſſes, which was the firſt female 
| 


„ boavent known in the Chriſtian world [g]. For 
each of theſe orders the zealous emperor had a 
deve drawn up A. D. 8 17, in the council of Aix- 

. Chapelle, which he ſubſtituted in the place of 
eat which had been appointed by CyroDEGaN- 
ous, and this new rule was obſerved in moſt of 
the monaſteries and convents of the canons and 
canonefſes in the weſt until the twelfth century, 
notwithſtanding that it was diſapproved of by the 
court of Rome J. The author of the rule that 
was appointed for the canons was, undoubtedly, 
AMalLaRius, a preſbyter of Metz; but it is not 
ſo certain whether that which was drawn up for 
the c-noneſſes was compoſed by the ſame hand [i]. 
Be that as it may, the canonical order grew into 


[e See MAaB1LLON, Annal. Ordin. S. Benedifi, tom. ii. 
428. | 

[5] This rule was condemned in a council held at Rome, 
J. D. 1059, under the pontif NiezoLas II. The pretexts 
uſed by the pontif and the aſſembled prelates, to juſtify their 
liſapprobation of this rule, were, that it permitted the canons 
lo enjoy the poſſeſſions they had before their vows, and allowed 
each of them too large 8 portion of bread and wine; bu} 
tle true reaſon was, that this order had been inſtituted by an 
mperor without either the conſent, or knowledge, of the Ro- 


redn pontif, For an account of the rule and diſcipline of theſe 

p nent, fee FLEURY's Eccleſ. Hi tom. x. p. 163, 164, &C, 

ung el edition in 12mo. 

his [i] Lud. Thomasv1n, Diſciplin. Eecleſ. Vet, et Noewe, part J. 

DE-. in. cap. xlii, xliii. MukaTor1 Antig, Ital. meaii vi, 

inen. v p. 186. 540, No accounts of the Canons are leis wore 
of credit, than thoſe that are given by writers, who have 


deen themſelves members of tha: order. ſuch as KaiymonD 
EAPPONE:.'S Hiſtoire des Chancines, publiſhed at Paris in vo. 
l the year 1699 ; for theſe writers, from ſond prejudices in 
your of their inſtitution, and an ambitious deſire of enhancing 
5 merit and rendering it reſpectable, derive the origin of ca- 
ncal order from CHRIST and his apoltles, or trace it up, at 
alt, to the fic ages of the Chriſtian church. 
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high repute ; and from this time a great numbe: 
of convents were erected for them through all the 
weltern provinces, and were richly endowed by 
the liberality of pious and opulent Chriſtians, But 
this inſtitution degenerated in a ſhort time, like 
all others, from its primitive purity, and ceaſed th 
to anſwer the laudable intention and deſign of it th 
worthy founders | &]. he 

XIII. Of the theological writers that flouriſhed n 
among the Greeks, the following are the moſt te- no 
markable : | 

ProTius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, a man of by 
moſt profound and univerſal erudition, whose en 
Bibliotbeca [I], Epiſtles, and other writings, àe Hob 
yet valuable on many accounts. ha 

. NictenoRus, allo patriarch of the above-men-Wn 
tioned city, who, among other productions, pub - Na 
liſhed a warm defence of the worſhip of images 
againſt the enemies of that 1dolatrous ſervice u 

Treoborus STUDITES, who acquired a nage e 
chiefly by his warm oppoſition to the [conoclafts, ite: 
and by the zeal with which he wrote in fayour of 
image worſhip LA]. 

The ſame cauſe has principally contributed to 
tranſmit to after-ages the names of TRHTODORU 
GraprTus, Mrhobius, who obtained the tiü 
of Conſeſſor for his adherence to image-worſhip ien 


pr. 
[4j C-1tmtT, H, de Lorraine, tom. i. p- 591. Hift, me ith 
teraire de in France, tom. iv. P G30, leq 


JJ See CaMvsaT, Hiftoire des Fournaux, tom. i. p. 87. th, 
Ain Sandor tom, ii. Martii ad d. xiii. p. 293. O 
pix U, Scr:pter, Eceleſ. tom. ii. p. 2. | ir 
n (gebot STUDLTES was one of the moſt volum 
nous write © »f this century, and would certainly have beet 
known as a man of genius and learning in after-age*, thoup 
the cor toverſy concerning images had never exiſted, Then 
are „his w rings, yer extant, 25; letters, ſeveral trestiſ 
aga' ſt the (cunociaetts, 124 epigrams in Iambics, and a la'k 
Wa „ which contains a courſe of catechetical inſtructiot 
concerning the duties of the monatitc lite. 1 
| tht 
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the very face of perſecution, TyzxoboRus ABu- 
cara [0], PETRUS Sicurus, NicteTas David, 
and others, who would probably have been long 
nce buried in oblivion, had not the various con- 
efts between the Greek and Latin churches, and 
the diviſions of the former among themfelves upon 
the queſtion concerning images, excited the ve- 
hemence of theſe inconſiderable writers, and fur- 
nſhed them with an occaſion of making ſome 
noiſe in the world. 

Moszs Baz cPHA, a Syrian biſhop, ſurpaſſed 
c far all whom we have now been mentioning, 
oe nd deſerved the ſhining reputation which he has 
obtained in the republic of letters, as what we 
have yet extant of his works diſcover ſeveral 
marks of true genius, and an uncommon ac- 
quaintance with the art of writing [p]. 

XIV. Ravanus Mavrus, archbiſhop of Mentz, 
; deſervedly placed at the head of the Latin wri- 
ters of this age; the force of his genius, the ex- 
tent of his knowledge, and the multitude of pro- 
dudlions that lowed from his pen, entitle him to 


compariſon between him and his cotemporaries. 
He may be called the great light of Germany and 
France, ſince it was from the prodigious fund of 
knowledge he poſſeſſed, that theſe nations derived 
principally their religious inſtruction. His wri- 
ings were every where in the hands of the 
learned [q], and were held in ſuch veneration, 
that, during four centuries, the moſt eminent of 
he Latin divines appealed to them as authority in 


le] See Bayt e's Dificnary, vol. i. at the article AB v- 
CARA, 


7] Jos. Stu. Acstmanai Biblicth, Orient Vatican tom. ii. 
127. 


ructiot 175 See, for a particular account of the life and writings of 
| Banus MauURus s, the Hi/torre Litteraire ae ta France, tom. 
th" p. 15 1; as allo the 1a Sandtor. tom. i. Febr. p. 500. 
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religious matters, and adopted almoſt univerſal 
the ſentiments they contained. After this jlluf. 
trious prelate, the writers that are moſt worthy q 
ment1on are, 

AcoBaRD, archbiſhop of 7 yons, a man of vis. 
dom and prudence, and far from being deſtitute 
of literary merit ; but whoſe reputation has de. 
ſervedly ſuffered by his juſtifying and even fo. 
menting the rebellion of Lo HATE and Pepiy 
againſt Lewis the Mk, their father and thei 
ſovereign []. 

HiLpuin, abbot of St. Dennis, who acquired 
no ſmall reputation by a work entitled, Areop g. 
tica [S]. 

Ecix HARD, abbot of Selingeſtat, the celebrated 
author of the Life of Charlemagne, remarkable far 
the beauty of his diction, the perſpicuity and ele- 
cance of his ſtyle, and a variety of other literan 
accompliſhments [Z]. 

CLavpius, biſhop of Turin, whoſe Expojitin 
of ſeveral books of ſcripture [u], as alſo his Chre 
nology, gained him an eminent and laſting repu 
tation [w. 

{r] See Colonia, Hift, Litter. de la wille de Lyon, tom. i. 
p. 93. General Dictionary, at the article AGopBarD. H. Lit 
feraire de la France, tom, iv. p. 567. [AcoBard oppoled 
with great zeal both the worſhip and the uſe of images in bit 
famous bock De picturis et imaginibus, a work which has great 
embarraſſed the doRors of the Romiſh church.] 

s] Hift. Litteraire de la France, tom. iv, p. 607. 

t] Hit. Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 550. See all 
the Life of Charlemagne, of which the beſt of fourteen edition 
is that publiſhed by Scyminxivs, at Utrecht, in the yeal 
1711, 

[ This prelate, who was famous for his knowledge 
the holy ſcriptures, compoſed 111 books of commentaries uvp% 
Genefis, iv upon Exodus, and ſeveral upon Leviticus. He wol 
alſo a commentary upon the Gepe of St. Matthews, in whicl 
there are many excellent things, and an expoſition of all thi 

jifiles of St. Paul. His commentary on the Fpi/le to the Ga 
latians is printed, but all the reſt are in manuſcript. ] 


[w] See Simon, Critique de la Billiotib. Ecclgſ. de M. Dt 
Pin, tom. A P · 284. 
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i percurr, biſhop of Ly/feur, whoſe Chronicle, 
ul. nich is no more than a heavy compilation, is yet 


tant. 
Se varus Lupus, of whoſe compoſition we 


ive ſeveral epiſtles and treatiſes; and who, 
tough a copious and ſubtile writer, is yet de- 
five in point of elegance and erudition [x]. 

Dakpaxfus FLoRus, who left behind him fſe- 


PIX eral Poems, An expc/ition of certain Looks of ſcrip- 
deu, and other performances leſs worthy of atten- 


on [3]: 
CarRISTIAN IDRUTRHMAR, the author of A com- 


mary upon St. Matjbew's Goſpel [g]. 
GoDESCHALC, a monk of Orbais, who rendered 
s name Immortal by the controverſy which he 
t on foot concerning Predeſtination and Free 
race. 

PascHasIus RADBERT [a], a name famous in 
e conteſts concerning Te real preſence of Chriſt's 


nge in the Euchariſt ; and who, to paſs in ſilence 
other writings, compoſed a book upon this 
Pu iMery ſubject, which furniſhed abundant matter of 


pute throughout this century. 
BERTRAMN, Or RATRAMN, a monk of Corby, 


"Lito deſerves the firſt rank among the writers that 
4 futed the doctrine of Rap RER TH; and whoſe 
"10k concerning / he ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, 


ch was compoſed by the order of CHarLEs the 
Au, gave allo occaſion to many conteſts among 
aned divines [&]. 


Har uo, biſhop of Halberſtadt, the laborious 
thor of ſeveral treatiſes upon various ſubjects, 


[x] Hiſtoire Litieraire de la France, tom. v. p. 2 55. 
[y] Colonia, Hiftoire Litter. de Lyon, tom. Ii. p- 135. 
Litter. de la France, tom. v. p. 213. 
5 Hiſt. Litter. de la France, tom. v. p. 84. 
] For an account of Rab BERT, Tee the Hiftoire Litter. de 
rance, tom. v. p. 287. 

We ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more particularly of 
Waaux, and his book, in the following chapter. 


and 
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and who is more to be eſteemed for his induſn 
and diligence, than for his genius and lean 
ing [e]. 

WaLarrivus STeano, who acquired no me; 
reputation by his Pcems, his Lives of the Sai 
and his Expiications of many of the more diffica 
paſſages of ſcripture [d]. 

HixcMas, archbiſhop of Rheims, a man of 
imperious and turbulent ſnirit ; but who deſerve 
notwithſtanding, 2 diſtinguiſhed place amongth 
Latin writers of this century, ünce his works df 
cover an aſpiring genius, and an ardent zeal l 
the purſuit pr truth, and tend, moreover, in 
ſingular manner, to throw light both upon th 
civil and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the age in which 
he lived [e]. 

Jonannts Scorus Exictxa, the friend an 
companion of CxarLes the Bap, an emine 
philoſopher, and a learned divine, whoſe erud: 
tion was accompanied with uncommon marks 
fagacity and genius, and whoſe various perforn 
ances, as well as his tranſlations from the Greek 
gained him a ſhining and laſting reputation [, 

It is ſufficient barely to name REm1civs Bir 
THARIUS, Abo, ArlMoin Heerc, REcino, abbe 
of Prum, and others, of whom the moſt commo 
writers of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory give ample 
counts. 


[e] It is proper to obſerve, that a great part of the wri:1rd 
that are attributed to Haro, biſhop of Halberſtact, we 
compoſed by Remi, or RemiGgivs, of Auxerre. See Cabil 
MiR Oo ixus, Comment. de Scriptor. Eccle/. tom. ii. p. 33 
Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. v. p. 111. tom. vi. 
106. Le Brvur, Recueil de Dif. fur IHiſlcire de la Frau 
tom. i. p. 278. 

[4] See the Hiſteire Litter, de la France, tom. v. p. 544: 

e] Ibid. tom. v. p. 416. 


71 See HE RM. . Antig. Academic, p. 5 


Hiſt, Litter ae la France, tom v. p. 416. 
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CH AF. ML 


mcerning the dofrine of the Chriſtian church during 
this century, 


| HE zeal of CHARLEMACNE for the in- 
tereſts of Chriſtianity, and his liberality 
o the learned, encouraged many to apply them- 
res diligently to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, and 
the purſuit of religious truth; and as long as 
lis eminent ſet of divines remained, the weſtern 
rovinces were happily preſerved from many er- 
rs, and from a variety of ſuperſtitious practices. 
hus we find among the writers of this age ſeve— 
| men of eminent talents, whoſe productions 
ew that the luſtre of true erudition and theology 
s not, as yet, totally eclipſed. But theſe il- 
ſtrious luminaries of the church diſappeared one 
er the other, and barbariſm and ignorance, 
couraged by their departure, reſumed their an- 
ent ſeats, and brought, in their train, a prodi- 
ous multitude of devout follies, odious ſuper- 
tons, and abominable errors. Nor did any 
courage and propagate with more zeal and ar- 
Ir theſe ſuperſtitious innovations, than the 1a- 
raotal orders, the ſpiritual guides of a deluded 
ople, And if we enquire how 1t came to pats, 
x the clergy were fo zealous in ſuch an inglo- 
us cauſe, we ſhall find that this zeal was, in 
me, the effect of ignorance, and, in others, the 
t of avarice and ambition; ſince much was to 
gained both in point of authority and opulence 


„riürt 
„ wel 
(Cal 
p. 336 
vi. | 
Frau I 0 
og the Greeks and Orientals was almoſt in 
lame declining and deplorable ſtate ; though 
ft aroſe, from time to time, in the eaſtern 
'Nces, men of ſuperior abilities, who endea- 

| voured 
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voured to ſupport the cauſe of true religion, 2 
to raiſe it from the preſſures under which it! 
boured. 

IT. The cauſes of this unhappy revolution, thy 
covered the Chriſtian church with ſuperſtition ax 
darkneſs, will appear evident to ſuch as are at 
acquainted with the hiſtory of theſe times. Th 
Oriental doctors, miſerably divided among then 
ſelves, and involved in the bittereſt contention 
and quarrels with the weſtern churches, lof ; 
notion of the true ſpirit and genius of Chriſtianiq 
and, corrupted and biaffed by the prejudices an 
paſſions, that are generally excited and nouriſh 
by ill-managed controverſy, became incapableg 
promoting the true and eſſential intereſts of rel 
gion. Intent alſo upon defending the excellend 
and divine authority of their doctrine and diſc 

line againſt the Latin doctors, and in mainta 
ing among themſelves the worſhip of image 
which began to be warmly oppoſed, they at 
vanced many things in the courſe of theſe diſpute 
that were highly erroneous, and as one error fol 
lows another, their number increaſed from day 
day. The ſavage and unnatural lives of t 
monks and hermits, whoſe number was prodt 
gious, and whoſe authority was conſiderable, v 
haunted the woods and deſarts, the gloomy ſcene 
of their extravagant devotion, contributed muc 
among other cauſes, to the decay of ſolid and 
tional piety. Add to all this, the irruptions 
the barbarous nations into the weſt, the atrocio 
exploits of uſurping princes, the drooping 
neglected condition of all the various branches 
learning, the ambitious frenzy of the Rom 
pontifs, who were inceſſantly gaping after n 
acceſſions of authority and dominion, the frau 
and tricks of the monaſtic orders carried on und 
the ſpecious maſk of religion, and then we - 
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Ge the true cauſes that founded the empire of ſu- 
erſtition and error upon the ruin of virtue, piety, 
1nd reaſon. 

Ill. The ignorance and corruption that diſho- 
ured the Chriſtian church, in this century, were 
eat beyond meaſure; and were there no other 
xamples of their enormity upon record, than the 
fngle inſtance of that ſtupid veneration that was 
dad to the bones and carcaſſes of departed ſaints ; 
lis would be ſufficient to convince us of the de- 
yorable progreſs of ſuperſtition. This 1dolatrous 
lerotion was now conſidered as the molt ſacred 
nd momentous branch of religion, nor did any 
are to entertain the ſmalleſt hopes of finding the 
Deity propitious, before they had aſſured them- 
elves of the protection and interceſſion of ſome 
me or other of the ſaintly order. Hence it was 
hat every church, and indeed every private 
iriſtian, had their particular patron among the 
ants, from an apprehenſion that their ſpiritual 
Intereſts would be but indifferently managed by 
hoſe, who were already employed about the ſouls 
ff others ; for they judged, in this reſpect, of the 
haints as they did of mortals, whoſe capacity is 


rave limited to comprehend a vaſt variety of ob- 
eas. This notion rendered it neceſſary to mul- 
cently prodigiouſly the number of the ſaints, and 
we create daily new patrons for the deluded people; 


and this was done with the utmoſt zeal. The 
reſts and monks ſet their invention at work, and 
peopled, at diſcretion, the inviſible world with 
Imaginary protectors. They diſpelled the thick 
larkneſs which covered the pretended ſpiritual 
tploits of many holy men; and they invented 
oth names and hiſtories of ſaints [g] that never 
uſted, that they might not be at a loſs to fur- 


[(g) See Dr. MinpLEToR's letter from Rome, paſſim, in 
ich we find the names of St. Beccho, St. Vas, St. Au- 
*lBOLUs, Euobla, &c.] g 
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The Internal His ro V of the Cnuncn, 0 
niſh the credulous and wretched multitude vin 
objects proper to perpetuate their ſuperſtition . 
to nouriſh their confidence. Many choſe the 
own guides, and committed their ſpiritual int 
reits either to phantoms of their own creation, offi 
to diſtracted fanatics, whom they eſteemed oi» 
ſaints, for no other reaſon than their having live: 
like madmen. cc 

IV. The eccleſiaſtical councils found it neces: 
ſary, at length, to ſet limits to the Iicentious ſui! 
peritition of thole ignorant wretches, who, wii": 
a view to have ſtill more friends at court, for ſii 
were their groſs notions of things, were da 
adding new ſaints to the lift of their celeſtial e 
diators. They, accordingly, declared by a {Ms 
lemn decree, that no departed Chriſtian ſhould by 
conſidered as a member of the faintly order betorghl: 
the biſhop in a provincial council, and in pref" 
ſence of the people, had pronounced him wor 
of that diſtinguiſhed honour [5]. This remeoiſ"* 
feeble and illuiory as it was, contributed, in ſon 
mcaſure, to reſtrain the fanatical temerity of mg" 
laint-makers; bur, in its conſequences, it e 
the occaſion of a new acceflion of power to tit for 
Roman pontif. Even ſo early as this centurfiſe* 
many were of opinion, that it was proper and ex 
pedient, though not abſolutely neceſſary, that ie 
deciſions of biſhops and councils ſhould be co 
firmed by the conſent and authority of the R 
man pontif, whom they coalidered as the fu | 
preme and univerſal biſhop; and this will not pM; 
pear ſurpriſing to any who reflect upon the ene 
mous itrides which the biſhops of Rome mad ti 
towards unbuunded dominion in this barbara, 

DIY] MaziLLox, 427. SanQor, Ord. Benedict Sæc. v. Pre 
p- 41. Lau gor, De Laxari, Mugdalenæ e, Marithe in Po. 
winctam appulſu, cap. i. H 12. p. 31. tom. it, part J. 022: » 


Faaxc. Pao Breviarium Pontif, Romanor, tom. ii. P. 557 
tom * 111. P · 30s 
al 
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retenſions. It is true, we have no example of 
y perſon ſolemnly ſainted by the biſhop of Rome 
lone, before the tenth century [i], when Upar- 
wc, biſhop of Aug/burg, received this dignity in 
formal manner from Joun XV. It is however 
certain, that before that time the Roman pontifs 
were conſulted in matters of that nature, and their 
judgment reipected in the choice of thoſe that 
were to be honoured with ſaintſhip [&]; and it 
was by ſuch ſteps as theſe, that the church of 
Rome engroſſed to 1tlelf the creation of theſe tu- 
elary divinities, which, at length, was diftin- 
eniſhed by the title of Canonization. 

V. This prepoſterous multiplication of ſaints 


fois a new ſource of abuſes and frauds. It was 
pe ought neceſſary to write the lives of theſe ce- 
d ettial patrons, in order to procure for them the 


reneration and confidence of a deluded multi- 
tude; and here lying wonders were invented; 
and all the reſources of forgery and fable exhauſted, 
o celebrate exploits which had never bcen per- 
formed; and to perpetuate the memory of holy 


nun erſons who had never exiſted. We have yet 
le nannt a prodigious quantity of thefe trifiing le- 


pends, the greateſt part of which were, un- 


conWooubredly, forged after the time of CaaRLE- 
ROH HONDA by the monaſtic writers, who had both 
> fy 


i] See Nan, Payenncculus, De ſoernium caronifationns 


C ap 111170 et Pree ref}, in Prof rio AG, KP) men. Ataz#t, D. 3-15 
eNOT Wed the other authors who have dritten upon this ſubjett, of 
made bich there is an ample li in the Z/6/tograpiia Antiguar. of 
arou Neve, cap. vii. F 25. p. 27. 


ils matter by the late pope BEN TDT IV., in his laborious 


f ' bh Y ko 4 . X . 
Peek, De /erverum Der beatificatione et beatirum canonizalion', 
4 Pr 0. 1. cad, vii. P. 50. tom. * Opp edit Reman, It ucre to 


e wiſhed, that hiflorians of the church of Rome would learu 
"mate the prudence, moderation, and equity of that il- 
fries ponzif. 


Vol. II. 2 tue 


See the candid and impartial account that is given cf 
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CENT, the inclination and leiſure to edify the church by 
„„en. theſe pious frauds. The ſame impoſtors, why 
— peopled the celeſtial regions with fictitious ſaints 
employed allo their fruitful inventions in embel. 
liſhing with falſe miracles, and various other im. 
pertinent forgeries, the hiſtory of thoſe, who had 
been really martyrs or confeſſors in the cauſe of 
CHrisrT; thele fictions, however, did not -pal 
with impunity, but were ſeverely cenſured by 
ſome of the moſt eminent writers of the times in 
which they were impoſed upon the credulity of 
the public {/]J. Various were the motives that 
engaged different perſons to propagate, or coun- 
tenance, theſe impoſtures. Some were excited ty 
this by the ſeductions of a falſe devorion, which 
reigned in this perverſe and ignorant age, and 
made them imagine that departed ſaints were 
highly delighted with the applautes and venert 
tion of mortals, and never failed to crown with 
peculiar marks of their favour. and protection 


ſuch as were zealous in honouring their memories; 
and in celebrating their exploits. The proſp*M;. 
of gain, and the ambitious deſire of being reve... 
renced by the multitude, engaged others to mu; 
tiply the number, and to maintain the credit Ma 
tne legends, or faintly regiſters. For the churcaeyſ;; 
that were dedicated to the ſaints, were perpetuallhiM.i1 
crowded with ſupplicants, who flocked to then. 
with rich preſents, in order to obtain ſuccouly. 
Vi 
JJ Sre Srevarus Luepus's ira Maximini, p. 275, ec 
and the candid and learned obſervations upon this ſubjec thi 


are to be found in va ious places of the works of the celebrate 
LauxoY: e. g. in his Diſpundtio Fpiftele Petri de Marca,“ 
tempare qu? in tiallia Chriſti faes recepta, cap. xiv. p 11%! 
his Di/ertationes ae primis Chriſtianæ relig. in Gallia ini 
Diff. it. p. 147. 144, 145. 147. 16%, 109. 181,—De Lazar 
Magdal. et Marthe in Galliam appulſu, p. 340.— De Ducks 
Dinnyfiis, p. 327. 529, 530. tom. ii. part I. opp.— See ak 
Mrarf tf Theſaurus Anecdutor. tom. i. P- 151. —iſtoire li 
tcraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 273. 

unde 
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dend. And it was eſteemed allo a high honour 
o be the more immediate miniſters of theſe tute- 
hey mediators, who, as it is likewiſe proper to 
obſerve, were eſteemed and frequented in propor- 
tion to their antiquity, and to the number and 
importance of the pretended miracles that had 
rendered their lives illuſtrious. This latter cir- 
cumſtance offered a ſtrong temptation to ſuch as 
were employed by the various churches in writing 
the lives of their tutelar ſaints, to ſupply by in- 
yention the defects of truth, and to embelliſh their 
kgends with fictitious prodigies; nay, they were 
not only tempted to this impoſture, but were even 
obliged to make ule of it in order to ſwell the fame 
of their reſpective patrons |]. 

VI. But even all this was inſufficient to fatisfy 
the demands of ſuperſtition nouriſhed by the ſtra- 
tagems of a corrupt and deſigning prieſthood, and 
ſomented by the zeal of the more ignorant and 
ſtupid ſons of the church. It was not enough to 
reverence departed ſaints, and to confide in their 
nterceNion and ſuccours; it was not enough to 
oath them with an 1maginary power of healing 
diſeaſes, working miracles, and delivering from 
all ſorts of calamities and dangers ; their bones, 
their cloaths, the apparel, and furniture they had 
poſſeſſed during their lives, the very ground 
wich they had touched, or in which their putri- 
ted carcaſes were laid, were treated with a ſtupid 
reneration, and ſuppoſed to retain the marvellous 
irtue of healing all diſorders both of body and 
mind, and of defending ſuch as poſſeſſed them 
poainſt all the aſſaults and devices of Satan. The 
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oire lite are more liable to ſuſpicion than thoſe drawn up by the 


tons and Normans, See MakILILONS Prof. ad Sec. i. Be- 
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under the afflictions they ſuffered, or deliverance C & T. 
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ſalutary remedies, for which purpoſe great num. 
bers undertook fatiguing and perilous voyage, 
and ſubjected themſelves to all forts of hardſhips, 
while others made uſe of this deluſion, to accy- 
mulate their riches, and to impoſe upon the mi- 
ſerable multitude by the moſt impious and 
ſhocking inventions. As the demand for relic 
was prodigious and univerſal, the clergy em- 
ployed all their dexterity to ſatisfy theſe demand, 
and were far from being nice in the methods the 
uſed for that end. The bodies of the ſaints were 
ſought by faſting and prayer inſtituted by the prief 
in order to obtain a divine anſwer, and an infal- 
lible direction, and this pretended direction never 
failed to accompliſh their deſires ; the holy car: 
caſe was always found, and that always in conſe. 
quence, as they impiouſly gave out, of the fug- 
geſtion, and inſpiration of God himſelf. Eacl 
diſcovery of this kind was attended with exceflive 
demonſtrations of joy, and animated the zeal 0 
theſe devout ſeekers to enrich the church ſtill more 
and more with this new kind of treaſure. Man 
travelled with this view inte the eaſtern province: 
and frequented the places which CHRIST and h 
diſciples had honoured with their preſence, that 
with the bones and other ſacred remains of the 
firſt heralds of the goſpel, they might comfor 
dejected minds, calm trembling conſciences, fave 
ſinking ſtates, and defend their inhabitants fro 
all forts of calamities. Nor did theſe pious tr 
vellers return home empty; the craft, dexterit 
and knavery of the Greeks found a rich prey i 
the ſtupid credulity of the Latin relic-hunter 
and made a profitable commerce of this new de 
votion, The latter paid conſiderable ſums ft 
legs and arms, ſkulls and jaw-bones (ſeveral . 
which were Pagan, and ſome not human), q h 
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other things that were ſuppoſed to have belonged c E N T. 


o the primitive worthies of the Chriſtian church 
and thus the Latin churches came to the poſſeſſion 
of thoſe celebrated relics of St. Marx, St. Jams, 
St. BARTHOLOMEW, CYPRIAN, PANTALEtON, and 
others, which they ſhew at this day with ſo much 
oſtentation. But there were many, who, unable 
wo procure for themſelves theſe ſpiritual treaſures 
by voyages and prayers, had recourſe to violence 
ind theft; for all ſorts of means, and all ſorts of 
attempts in a cauſe of this nature were conſidered, 
when ſucceſsful, as pious and acceptable to the 
Supreme Being [A]. 

VII. The ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures lan— 
guiſned much among the Greeks in this century, 
Portes, who compoſed a book of Queſtions [o], 
felating to various paſſages of {cripture, An ex- 
ion of the Epiſtles of St. Paul, and other pro- 
luftions of the ſame nature [p], was one of the few 
hat employed their talents in the illuſtration of the 
acred writings. He was a man of great ſagacity 
nd genius, who preferred the dictates of reaſon 
o the deciſions of authority; notwithſtanding all 
nich, he cannot be recommended as a model to 


a See MuraTort Artig. Ital. medii ævi, tom. v. p. 6. 
ho gives examples of the truth of this aſſertion. 

le] This work, which is entitled Anphilochia, from its 
wing been addreſſed to AMPHiLOCH1IUS, biſhop of Cyzicum, 
dnfiits of 308 quellions, and anſwers to them; a ſixth part 
which, :t leaſt, are to be found in the Epiſtles of Photius, 
udliched at London in 1659, by biſtop MoaTaGUE. The 
Pl of theſe queſtions relate to digerent texts of the Od and 
ew Teſament; but theſe are interſoerſed with others of a 
uloſophical and literary kind. This work 1s flill extant 
MSS. in the Vatican, Barberinian, and Bavarian libra— 
2 


e] Such as a catena, a chain, of commentaries on the 
ok of P/alms, compiled from the writings of ArnAxastus, 
5 , CarkysosSrOM, Sc. and a commentary upon the 
27, both of which are yet extant in MSS. the former in 
e Bibliotheca Segueriana, or Coifliriana, and the latter in che 
dean library. 
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who attempted to explain the holy ſcriptures, did 
little more than compile and accurnulate various 
paſſages from the commentators of the preceding 
ages; and this method was the origin of thole 
Catenæ, cr chains of commentaries, fo much in 
vogue among the Greeks during this century, of 
which a conliderable number have come down to 
our times, and which conſiſted entirely in a col. 
lection of the explications of ſeripture that were 
{cattered up and down in the ancient writers, 
The greateit part of the theological writers, find- 
ing themſelves incapable of more arduous under. 
takings, confined their labours to this compll- 
ing method, to the great detriment of ſacred 
criticiſm. 

VIII. The Latin commentators were vaſtly {u- 
perior in number to thoſe among the Greeks 
which was owing to the zeal and munificence d 
CHARLEMAGNE, who, both by his liberality and 
by his example, had excited and encouraged tie 
doctors of the preceding age to the ſtudy of tit 
{criptures. Of theſe expolitors there are two, 1 
lealt, who are worthy of eſteem, CHRISTIAN 
DzauTHMAR, whole Commentary on St. MATTHEY, 
is come down to our times gz]; and the abbo! 
BERTHARIUS, Whoſe Two Books concerning Funde 
mentals, are alſo ſaid to be yet extant. The rell 
ſeem unequal to the important office of facrec 
critics, and may be divided into two claſſes, Which 
we have had already occaſion to mention in th 
courſe of this hiſtory ; the claſs of thoſe, wit 
merely collected and reduced into a mals the op 
nions and explications of the ancients, a and tha 


(671 See R. S1MoN, Hiſtoire erilique des principaux commend 
reurs au Neuv Teftomert, chap. xxXv. p. 348. ; as alſo his C 
2775 de id Pibuothegue Leeirfrnfirgue ae M. Do PIN, Om, | 
p. 263. vho, in his xxvith and xxviith chapter, gives ani 
count of mo. of the writers mentioned here, 


(] 
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and labouring to deduce a variety of abitruſe and 


W e 
ne hidden ſignifications from every paſſage of ſcrip- 
of WY ture, all which they did, tor the moit part, in a 


very clumſy and uncouth manner. At the head 
of the firſt claſs was RABAN us Mavavs, who 
acknowledges that he borrowed from the ancient 


-o]. Wl doftors the materials he made uſe of in iljuſtrar- 
ven ing the Goſpel of St. MaTTHEw, and the Epil- 
en des of St. Paul; WALATaID Sr AaBo, who bor- 
nd. WM rowed his explications chiefly from RagAN us; 
der WW Craupius of Turin, who trod in the footſteps of 


il. WW Avo us rin and Oricen ; HincMan, whole Ex- 
cel 11ftio7 of the 1 Books of Kings compiled from the 


fathers, are yet extant; Remicivs of Auxerre, 


f- vo derived from the ſame ſource his illuſtrations 
cM on the P/alms, and other books of ſacred writ : 
ce of $:0vi.1vs, who explained in the ſame manner the 
7 and Epiſtles of St. Paul; FLogus, Havymo biſhop of 
| the HHalber/tadt, and others, whom, for the ſake of 
f theſMWorevity, we paſs in ſilence. 


above at the head of the compilers of the fathers, 
velerves alſo an eminent place among the allego- 
rcal commentatars, on account of his diftuſe and 
tedious work, entitled Scripture Allegories. To this 


e reWelals alſo belong SMaracpus, Haywyo, ScoTus, 
ace PAsnastus RapBerT, and many others, whom 
Which is not neceſſary to mention. The fundamental 
n tend gencral principle, in which all the writers of 
„ whe this claſs agree, is, that, beſides the literal ſigni- 
e opeation of each paſſage in ſcripture, there are 
d tha hidden and deep ſenſes which eſcape the vulgar 


Ve; but they are not agreed avout the number 
f theſe myſterious ſignifications. Some attri- 
Due to every phraie three ſenſes; others four; 
thers again five; nay, their number is carried to 
rven by NNO ELOMUR, a monk of L.uſſeux, an acute, 
| 14 though 
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of a fantaſtic ſet of expoſitors, who were always o E NT. 
hunting after myſteries in the plaineſt expreſſions, p i. 


— 


IX. Rapanus Mavrus, whom we introduced Alegorifis, 
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CENT, though fantaſtic writer, and who is far from de. 
Pas 11, ſerving the meanelt rank among the expoſitors of 


Th i:te 
of d:dattic 
theology. 


this century [r]. 

X. The teachers of theology were ſtill more 
contemptible than the commentators, and the 
Greeks, as well as the Latins, were extremely 
negligent both in unfolding the nature, and proy. 
ing the truth of the doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
Their method of inculcating divine truth was 
dry and unſatisfactory, and more adapted to fill 
the memory with ſentences, than to enlighten the 
underſtanding, or to improve the judgment. 
The Grceks, tor the molt part, followed implicitly 
Da Mascus, while the Latins ſubmitted their 
hoodwinked intellects to the authority of Av- 
GUSTINE. Authority became the teſt of truth, 
and ſupplied in arrogance what it wanted in argu- 
ment. That magiſterial deciſions were employed 
in the place of realon, appcars manifeſtly from 
the Collectaneum de trivus quæſtionibus of Strvanrs 
Lupus; and allo from a Treati/s of REmicirs, 
concerning the neceſſity of ho!dins faſt the truths 6 
the goſpel, and of maintaining inviolable the ſecris 
authority of the holy and crinearx fathers, If any 
deigned to appeal to the authority of the ſerip- 
tures in defence of their iyſtems, they either ex- 
plained them in an allegorical manner, or under- 
ſtood them in the ſenſe that had been given to 
them by the decrees of councils, or in the writ- 
ings of the fathers; from which ſenſes they thought 
it both unlawful and impious to depart. The 
iriſh doctors alone, and particularly Jon axNFs 
Scorus, had the courage to ſpurn the ignomiat- 


[r] See the Preface to his Commentary en the loc of Kings, 
in the Bibliztbeca Patrum Maxima, tom. xv. p. 308. The 
commentary of AN Heu upon the book of Genefts was pub- 
liſhed by BEN NAD Przius, in his Th:/aurus Anecdotorum, 
tom. i. part J. but, indeed, the loſs would not have been great 
had it never ſcen the light. | 


Os 
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dus ſetters of authority, and to explain the ſub- 
ime doctrines of Chriſtianity in a manner con- 
ſormable to the dictates of reaſon, and the prin- 
ciples of true philoſophy. - But this noble attempt 


e rev upon them the malignant fury of a ſuper- 
ly Wficious age, and expoſed them to the hatred of 


the Latin theologiſts, who would not permit either 
reaſon or philoſophy to meddle themſelves in reli- 
gious matters [s]. 

XI. The important ſcience of morals ſuffered, 
Ike all others, in the hands of ignorant and un- 
ſalful writers. The labours of ſome were wholly 
employed in collecting from the fathers an indi- 
geſted heap of maxims and ſentences concerning 
religious and moral duties; and ſuch, among 
thers, was the work of ALyaRvus, entitled Scin- 
ile Patrum. Others wrote in a more ſyſtematic 


ed Whnanner concerning virtue and vice, ſuch as Ha- 
m W1i7618ivs, RaBanus Maus, and Jonas, bi- 
vs op ſ of Orleans ; but the repreſentations they gave 


{ the one and the other were very different from 
thoſe which we find in the goſpel of ChRIST. 
Others again fell into that moſt abſurd and de- 
ulve method of inſtructing the ignorant in the 
ll of God by a fantaſtic combination of figures 
nd allegories; and ſeveral of the Greeks began 
0 turn their ſtudies towards the reſolving caſes of 
m/cience[t], in order to remove the difficulties 
dat aroſe in ſcrupulous and timorous minds. 
e paſs in ſilence the writers of homilies and books 
{ penance, of which there was a conſiderable 
umber in this century. 


] For an account of the perſecation and hatred that Jo- 
ANNES ScoOTUus ſuffered in the cauſe of reaſon and hbertv, 
ee Du Bou.ay, H Academ. Pari/. tom. i. p. 182; as alſo 
a3BI1L.1ON, Ada Sandter, Ord, Bened. Sac. v. 392. 

|] See NicrprmoRt Chartchylac. Epiſtelæ Dur, in the Bi- 
letheca ag na Patrum, tom. iii. p. 413. 
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XII. The doctrine of the myſtics, whoſe n 
gin is falſely attributed to Dioxvsius the Arey 
ite, and whole precepts were deſigned to elevy 
the ſoul above all ſenſtble and terreſtrial objegs 
and to unite it to the Deity in an ineffable manner 
had been now for a long time in vogue aman 
the Greeks, and more eſpecially among the ny 
naſtic orders. And to augment the credit of thi 
fanatical ſect, and multiply its followers, M 
CHAtL SYNCELLUs and METHoDIUs compoſed th 
moit pompous and eloquent panegyrics upon th 
memory of Dronys1vs, in which his virtues wer 
celebrated with the utmoſt exaggeration, Th 
Latins were not as yet bewitched with the ſpecioy 
appearance, and the illuſory charms of the mylti 
devotion, which was equally adapted to affe 
perſons of a lively fancy, and thoſe of a mon 
gloomy turn of mind. They lived in a happ 
ignorance of this contagious doctrine, whea ti 
Grecian emperor MichHatL BALBus ſent to Leh 
the Merk, in the year 824, a copy of the pr 
tended works L of DrionvsIus the Areopagit 
which fatal preſent kindled immediately the hol 
flame of myſticiſm in the weſtern provinces, att 
filled the Latins with the moſt enthuſiaſtic adm 
ration of this new religion. The tranſlation 0 
theſe ſpurious works into Latin by the exprels o 


der of the emperor{w], who could not be 1 
wh 


[ſu] Ussxr1ir Sziloge Epp. Hibernicar. p. 84, 55, V 
ſpuriouſneſs of theſe works is now univerſally granted by 
moſt learned ard impartial of the Roman catholic writers, . 
they contain accounts of many events that happered ſever: 
ages after the time of Dioxys:ivs, and were not at all mel 
tioned until after the fifth century. See Fleury, Hf}. Eat 
Itvr. iv. tom. xi. p. 520. edit. Bruxelles. 0 

e That theſe books were tranſlated by the order of LEW 


Hruou'!s prezxed to his Arezpagetica, and in which (p. ., 
edit. Colin. 1563.) we find the follbwing paſſage: De nct1116 "i. 
* * . — . 2 Ms :h e 
breram, gu, (Lienz figs) pairio feormone conſcripſit, et 9 


9000 


(HAP. III. 


tile his ſubjects were deprived of ſuch an ineſti- E N r. 

able treaſure, contributed much to the progreſs 5 1. 

u myſticiſm. By the order of the ſame emperor, 

1.0UIN, abbot of St. Denys, compoſed an ac- 

dunt of the life, actions, and writings of Dro— 

rslus, under the title of Areopagitica, in which 

work, among other impudent fictions, uſual in | 
hoſe times of ſuperſtition and impoſture, he 
aintained, in order to exalt the honour of his 
ition, that Dionys1vs the Arecpagite, and Dro- 
-rs1Uus biſhop of Paris, were one and the ſame 
xrion [x]. This fable, which was invented with 
paralleled aſſurance, was received with the moſt 
erlect and unthinking credulity, and made ſuch 
deep and permanent impreſſion upon the minds 
the French, that the repeated demonſtrations 
ff its falſehood have not as yet been ſufficient to 
un its credit entirely. As the firſt tranſlation 
f the works of DioNxsius, that had been done 
$7 the order of Lewis the MEER, was probably 
1a barbarous and obſcure ſtyle, a new and more 
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bagüegant one was given by the famous JohANNES 
e holWcorus ERIOENA, at the requeſt of CHarLEs the 
;, ant 

adm 2170 i1los compoſuit, lectio nobis per Dei gratiam et veſtram 


ratnationem, CUJUS DISPENSATIONE INTER PRETATOS, crima 
fra eos petentibus re/crant, Jatisfacit. From this paſſage it is 
ndent that they are miſtaken, who afi:m that the Latin 
anſlation of the works of Dionys1vus was not made before 
ie time of CharLEs the BALD. And they err alſo, who, 
ith ManilLox, Annal. Benedict. tom, ii. lib. xxix. § 59. 
„488. and the authors of the Hi. Litr. de la France, tom. v. 


* 425. inform us, that Mic harr Bartos fent theſe works 
tert, ready tran{lated into Latin to the emperor Lewis, It is 

ſeren ng how men of learning could fall into this latter error, 
nee reading the following paſſage in the Eprfile above quoted: 
. gal ILentices namgue ccſiem (Dionyſii) As Græca lingua con- 


les. cum echonomus ecclefice Conſtantinopolitanæ et cetert 
Leu Michaelis legatiene functi ſani—pro munere maguo ſuſce- 
Vids. 

[ * * . o * . * 
] Lavuxoy, Dif. de Diſcrimine Dismſi Arerpag. et Pari- 
is, cap. iv. p. 38. tom. ii. p. I. opp. as allo the other wri- 
* cr * . a * 

*£3 0: this great man concerning the Tre Dieryfußet 
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Bal p, the publication of which increaſed con. 
derably the partiſans of the myſtic theology among 
the French, Italians, and Germans. Scory; 
himſelf was ſo enchanted with this new doctrint, 
that he incorporated it into his philoſophical {y. 
tem, and upon all occaſions either accommodate 
his philoſophy to it, or explained it according ty 
the principles of his philoſophy. 

XIII. The defence of Chriſtianity againſt the 
Jews and Pagans was greatly neglected in this 
century, in which the inteſtine diſputes and diſſes. 
tions that Hivided the church, gave ſufficient em. 
ployment to ſuch as had an inclination to contro- 


and knowledge. AcoparD, however, as all 
AmMuLo and Raspanus Mavkrvus, chaſtiſed the in- 
ſolence and malignity of the Jews, and expoſed 
their various abſurdities and errors, while the 
emperor Lzo, THEODOR ABUCARA, and other 
writers, whoſe performances are loſt, employed 
their polemic labours againſt the progreſs of the 
Saracens, and refuted their impious and extrava- 
cant tyſtem. But it may be obſerved in genera 
of thoſe who wrote againſt the Saracens, that 
they reported many things, both concerning Ma- 
HOMET and his religion, which were far from be- 
ing true; and if, as there 1s too much reaſon to 
imagine, they did this deſignedly and knowing 
the falſhood, or at leaſt the uncertainty of whit 
they alleged againſt theſe infidels, we muſt look 
upon their writings rather as intended to deter the 
Chriſtians from apoſtaſ; „ than to give a rational 
refutation of the Saracen doctrine. 

XIV. The conteſts of the Chriſtians among 
themſelves were carried on with greater eagernels 
and animoſity than the diſputes in which they 
were engaged with the common enemies of thel! 
faith; and theſe conteſts were daily productive o 


new JA WI OH and dilorders which diſhonoured 
their 
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heir profeſſion, and caſt a heavy, though unde- EN T. 


tryed reproach upon the cauſe of true religion. 
iter the baniſhment of IRENE, the controverſy - 
oacerning images broke out anew among the 
reeks, and was carried on by the contending 
parties, during the halt of this century, with 
arious and uncertain ſucceſs. The emperor Ni- 
cpx0RUS, though he did not abrogate the de- 
wrees of the council of Nice, nor order the ima— 
ges to be taken out of the churches, yet deprived 
ie patrons of image- worſhip of all power to mo- 
lt or injure their adverſaries, and ſeems upon the 
ole to have been an enemy to that 1dolatrous 
cryice. But his ſucceſſor Micnazti C ROPALA- 
ts, ſurnamed RRHANGERE, acted in a very diffe- 
ent manner. Feeble and timorous, and dread- 
nz the rage of the prieſts and monks that main- 
aned the caule of images, he favoured that cauſe 
luring his ſhort reign, and perſecuted its adver- 
ries with the greatelt bitterneſs and cruelty. 
[he ſcene changed again, upon the acceſſion of 
Lto the Armenian to the empire, who aboliſhed 
te decrees of the Nicene council relating to the 
le and worſhip of images, in a council aſſem- 
led at Conſtantinople, A. D. $14[y]; without 
owever enacting any penal laws againſt their ido- 
arous worſhippers. This moderation, far from 
aisying the patriarch N1icEeeHoRvUs, and the other 
artiſans of 1mage-worſhip, only ſerved to en— 
ourage their obſtinacy, and to increaſe their in- 
blence ; upon which the emperor removed the 
aughty prelate from his office, and chaſtiſed the 
uy of ſeveral of his adherents with a deſerved 
uniſhment. His ſucceſſor Michal, ſurnamed 
kus, or the Hammerer, was obliged to obſerve 
e lame conduct, and to depart from the cle- 
nency and indulgence, which, in the beginning 
70 


70 5] Frrusx and ſome other writers place the meeting 
b 


13 council in the year B15. 
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of his reign, he had diſcovered towards the vor. 
ſhippers of images, whoſe idolatry, however, 
was far from approving; the monks more eſpe. 
cially provoked his indignation by their fanatic 
rage, and forced him to treat them with particy. 
lar ſeverity. But the zeal of his ſon and ſucceſh 
THeoPHILUs, in diſcouraging this new idolatm, 
was ſtill more vehement; for he oppoſed the wor: 
ſhippers of images with great violence, and went 
ſo far as to put to death ſome of the more obſt 
nate ringleaders of that impetuous faction. 
XV. Upon the death of TrzoeniLus, which 
happened in the year 842, the regency was en 
truſted with the empreſs THEODORA during h: 
ſon's minority. This ſuperſtitious princeſs, f: 
tigued with the importunate ſolicitations of the 
monks, deluded by their forged miracles, and 
not a little influenced alſo by their inſolent threat 
aſſembled, in the year above mentioned, a coun 
cil at Conſtantinople, in which the decrees of tht 
ſecond Nicene council were reinſtated in their lol 
authority, and the Greeks were indulged in the 
corrupt propenſity to image-worſhip by a la 
which encouraged that wretched idolatry [z]. \ 
that after a controverſy, which had been carrie 
on during the ſpace of an hundred and ten years 
the cauſe of idolatry triumphed over the dictate 
of reaſon and Chriſtianity ; the whole eaſt, thi 
Armenians excepted, bowed down before the vic 
torious images; nor did any of the ſucceedil! 
emperors attempt to cure the Greeks of this lu 
perſtitious phrenzy, or reſtrain them in the pe 
formance of this childiſh worſhip. The counC 
that was held at Conſtantinople under ProTIUS, | 
the year 879, and which is reckoned by the Greek 


[z] See FED. SraxuE lu, Hiftoria Imaginum, ſedt. n 
p. 845. tom. ii. opp,—LtinranTt, Preſerwatif contre la kt 
union avec le Siege de Rome, tom. iii. leit, xiv. p. 147. lett. xyn 
XIX. P- 509. 
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pr. 
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8 
ca 
u- 


if 


f force and vigour to 1dolatry, by maintaining 
ke lanctity of images, and approving, confirm- 
nz, and renewing the Nicene decrees. The ſu— 
xrititious Greeks, who were blind-led by the 
onks in the moſt ignominious manner, eſteemed 
dis council as a molt fignzsl blefling derived 
o them from the immediate interpoſition of 
even, and accordingly inſtituted in comme— 
oration thereof an anniverſary feſtival, which 
us called the Feaſt of Orthodoxy a]. 

XVI. The triumph of images, notwithitanding 
te zealous efforts of the Roman pontifs in their 
our, was obtained with much more difficulty 
mong the Latins, than it had been among the 
reeks; for the former maintained as yet that 
maluable, and indeed unalienable, privilege of 
udeing for themſelves in religious matters, and 
ere far from being diſpoſed to ſubmit their rea- 
on implicitly to the deciſions of the pontif, or to 
ook upon any thing as infallible and true, which 
ad authority for its only foundation. The moſt 
the European Chriſtians, as we have ſeen al- 
ady, ſteered a middle courſe between the idola- 
ers and the Iconoclaſts, between thole who were 
ealous for the worſhip of images on the one 
and, and thoſe who were averle to all uſe of them 
n the other. They were of opinion, that ima- 
es might be ſuffered as the means of aiding the 


vic 
ding demory of the faithful, and of calling to their re- 
; ſy cmbrance the pious exploits and the virtuous 


tions of the perſons they repretented ; but they 
teſted all thoughts of paying them the leaſt 
larks of religious homage or adoration. Mi- 


[a] See GarrsER Ob/ervat. in Cedinum de cficits Aulæ er 
ay. Conſlantinopelitane, lib. iii. Cap. viii. as allo the Cere- 
male Bjzontinum, lately publiſhed by RISE, lib, i. c. xxviii. 
92. 
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CEN T. CHAEL BaLBus, when he ſent, in the year 824, 


IX, 
PART II. 


ſolemn embaſſy to Lewis the MEEK; to renew an 
confirm the treaties of friendſhip and peace thy 
had been concluded between his predeceſſors in 
the empire and CHARLEMAGNE, charged his mi. 
niſters, in a particular manner, to bring over the 
king of the Franks [Y] to the party of the Icono- 
claſts, that they might gradually ſuppreſs, hy 
their united influence, the worſhip of image, 
and thus reſtore concord and tranquillity to thei 
the church. Lewis, upon this occaſion, aſſem 
bled a council at Paris, A. D. 824[c], in ordeil: 
to examine the propoſal of the Grecian emperor 
in which it was reſolved to adhere to the dectet 
of the council of Frankfort, which allowed the 
uſe of images in the churches, but ſeverely pr 
hibited the treating them with the ſmalleſt mark 
of religious worſpip., But in proceſs of time tht 
European Chriſtians departed gradually ſrom tht 
oblervance of this injunction, and fell impercep 
tibly into a blind ſubmiſſion to the decilions 


&] So MicnatL and his fon Tyzornirt us ſtyle Lewi 
in their letter to him, refuſing him the title of emperor, 
which, however, he had an undoubtcd right in conſequenceC 
the treaties which they now defired to renew. 

> [c] Fieury, Le Surur, and other hiſtorians, plas: 
unanimouſly this council in the year 82. It may be propt 
to obſerve here, that the proceedings of this council evident! ; 
ſhew, that the deciſions of the Roman pontif were by i” 
means looked upon at this time either as obligatory or infa 

le. For when the letter of Pope Abe 1a, in favour of inr 
ges, was read in the council, it was almoſt unanimoully nt oF 
jected, as containing abſurd and erroneous opinions. The dt 
crees of the ſecond council of Nice, relating to image-wo-lbl 
were allo cenſured by the Gallican biſhops ; and the auth( 
rity of that council, though received by ſeveral popes a5 
ecumenical one, abſolutely rejected. And what is remark 
is, that the pope did not, on this account, declare the Gil 
can biſhops heretics, nor exclude them from the com 


nion of the apoſtolic ſee. See FLEURY, liv, xlvii. 


| 
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the Roman pontif, whoſe influence and authority C E N T, 
grew more formidable from day to day: ſo that pr . 
towards the concluſion of this century, the Galli- — 
can clergy began to pay a certain kind of religi- 
ous homage to the ſaintly images, in which their 
example was followed by the Germans and other 


nations [d]. 
7 XVII. Notwithſtanding this apoſtaſy, the Ico- Several Ico« 


noclaſts were not deſtitute of adherents among n ne 

the Latins. The moſt eminent of theſe was Lackes. 
(Laupius, biſhop of Turin, by birth a Spaniard, 

and alſo a diſciple of FELIX, biſhop of Urge. 

This zealous prelate, as ſoon as he had obtained 

the epiſcopal dignity through the favour of Lewis 

the Mzex, began to exerciſe the duties of his 

function in the year 823, by ordering all images, 

ind even the croſs, to be caſt out of the churches, 

and committed to the flames. The year follow- | 
ng he compoſed a treatiſe, in which he not only 

defended theſe vehement proceedings, and de- | 
cared againſt rhe w/e, as well as the worſhip, of | 
mazes, but alſo broached ſeveral other opinions 
tat were quite Contrary to the notions of the 
multitude, and to the prejudices of the times. 
He denied, among other things, in oppoſition to 
de Greeks, that the croſs was to be honoured 
ith any kind of worſhip ; he treated relics with 


Lew! 
Tor, 
1Ence\ 


s, pla 


1. ie utmoſt contempt, as abſolutely deſtitute of 
hed de virtues that were attributed to them, and cen- 
- infallWured with much freedom and ſeverity thoſe pil- 


of inprimages to the holy land, and thoſe voyages to 
ok de tombs of the ſaints, Which, in this century, 
wo- i Rere looked upon as extremely ſalutary, and par- 
ie authlicularly meritorious. This noble ſtand, in the 


es W Nelence of true religion, drew upon CLavpivs a 
markab 


he Gall 
comm 


[4] VI a BILLON, Annal. Benedifin. tom. ii. p. 488, —Td. 

af. ad Sec. iv. Actor. SS Ord. Bencdicti, Sæc. iv. part I, 

7 8,—Le Co!:nTe, Annal, Eccleſ; Francor, tom. iv. ad 
4 824. 
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venerable prelate maintained his ground [], and 


ſen, in the above-mentioned ſymbol; nor did the) 
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multitude of adverſaries ; the ſons of ſuperſtition 
ruſhed upon him from all quarters; THeopeyy 
DuxcaLLus, Jonas of Orleans, apd WaL Arg 
pus STRaBo[e] united to overwhelm him with 
their voluminous anſwers, But the learned and 


ſupported his cauſe with ſuch dexterity and force 
that it remained triumphant, and gained ney 
credit. And hence it happened, that the city d 
Turin and the adjacent country were, for a long 
time after the death of CLaupivs, much leſs in- 
fected with ſuperſtition than the other parts of 
Europe. | 

XVIII. The controverſy that had been carried 
on in the preceding century concerning the p- 
ceſſion (if we may be allowed that term) of the 
Holy Ghoſt from the Father and the Son, and 
alſo concerning the word filieque, foiſted by the 
Latins into the Creed of Conſtantinople, broke out 
now with redoubled vehemence, and from a pf 
vate diſpute became a flaming conteſt between the 
Greek and Latin churches. The monks of 7. 
ruſalem diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this contro- 
verſy, and complained particularly of the intei 
polation of the words fliogue, i. e. and from il 


ſtop here, but diſpatched to CHAN LEMAOG NI, A 
the year 809, a certain eccleſiaſtic of their orde! 
whoſe name was Joux, to obtain ſatisfaction | 
this matter g. The affair was debated in dus 


(> ſe] In order to do juſtice to the adverſaries of CHAUU 
here mentioned, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that they on! 
maintained the innocence and uſefulneſs of images, with9 
pretending to repreſent them as objects of religious worſhip. Wr> 

[/] MauiitiLon, Annal. Benedictin. tom, ii. p. 488. ie 4 
Pref. ad Sac. iv. Actor. SS. Ord, Benedict. p. 8.— Hie |. 
Litter. de la France, tom. iv. p. 491. & tom. v. p. 27. 64.0 
Jaq BA NAH, Hiſtoire des Eg liſes Reformees, tom. i. pete 
iv. p. 38. ed. in 4to. | 5 

[2] Sec STEPH, BaLUzNI Miſcellanea, tom, vii. P 14. o, 

forug 5: 
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form, both in a council aſſembled this ſame year 
xt Aix-la-Chapelle and at Rome, in preſence of the 
overeign pontif Leo III., to whom the emperor 
had ſent ambaſſadors for that purpoſe. Lzo 
adopted the doctrine which repreſented the Holy 
Ghoſt as proceeding from the Father and the 
don, but he condemned the addition that had 
been made to the ſymbol [+], and declared it as 
tis opinion, that the word fl:ogue, or from the ſon, 
3 it was a glaring interpolation, ought to be 
omitted in reading the ſymbol, and at length 
ſtruck out of it entirely, not every where at once, 
but in ſuch a prudent manner as to prevent diſ- 
turbance. His ſucceſſors were of the fame opi- 
non: the word, however, being once admitted, 
ot only kept its place in oppoſition to the Ro- 
man pontifs, but was by degrees added to the 
ymbol in all the Latin churches [i]. 

XIX. To theſe diſputes of ancient origin were 
ded controverſies entirely new, and particularly 
hat famous one Concerning the manner in which the 
ach and blood of Chriſt were preſent in the euchariſt, 
had been hitherto the unanimous opinion of the 
durch, that the body and blood of CHRISTH were 
iminiſtered to thoſe who received the ſacrament 
che Lord's Supper, and that they were conſe- 
Nently preſent at that holy inſtitution ; but the 
nments of Chriſtians concerning the ature and 
any of this preſence were various and contradic- 
ry, nor had any council determined with preci- 
on that important point, or preſcribed the man- 
in which this pretended preſence was to be 


witho! 

hip. > 5 Thi "Ic y a N 
20 This addition of the word f/7ogre to the ſymbol of 

75 and Con/tantinople was made in the vth and vith centuries 

Hi, 


he chu:ches of Spain, and the'r example was followed by 
{of the Gallican churches, where the ty mbol was read and 
with this addition. | 

b] Sce Le Coi Ns TE, Annal. Eccleſ. Francer, tom. iv. ad A. 
= ONGUEV aL „ Hiſteire ae I Fgliſe Gallicane, tom, v. 
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C E N T. underſtood. Both reaſon and folly were hithem 


Pax u. left free in this matter, nor had any imperiou 
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in this century Pascasius RaDbBERT, a monk 
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mode of faith ſuſpended the exerciſe of the one 
or reſtrained the extravagance of the other, But 


and afterwards abbot of Corbey; pretended to er 
plain with preciſion, and to determine with ce 
tainty, the doctrine of the church on this head 
for which purpoſe he compoſed, in the year $4 
a treatiſe Concerning the ſacrament of the body an 
blood of Cbriſt [*]. A ſecond edition of this tre 
tiſe, reviſed with care and conſiderably aug 
mented, was preſented in the year 845 to Chan 
the BaLp, and gave principally occaſion to th 
warm and important controverſy that enſued 
The doctrine of Pascasrius amounted in gener 
to the two following propoſitions : Firſt, that 
after the conſecration of the bread and wire 1 
the Lord's ſupper, nothing remained of the 
ſymbols but the outward figure, under which! 
body and blood of CHRIST were really and local 
preſent ,, and ſecondly, that the body of Cais 
thus preſent in the euchariſt was the ſame body 1h 
was born of the Virgin, that ſuffered upon the ( 
and was raiſed frem the dead. This new doc:ri 
and more eſpecially the ſecond propoſition no 
mentioned, excited, as might well be expect 
the aſtoniſhment of many. Accordingly 1t 
oppoſed by R:ipanus Mausus, HERIBALD, 1 
others, though they did not all refute it int 
ſame method, nor upon the ſame principl 
CHaRLEs the BALD, upon this occaſion, ordett 


[4] See Mar1LtoON, Annales Benedict. ii. p. 5 30. Ani 
curate edition of RavgerT's book is publiſhed by Mast: 
in the x. tome of his Ampli// Collect weter, ſeriptor. p. F 


Ihe liſe and ations of this wrong headed divine are treated 


at large by MaB1L: ON, in his Acta Sandor. Ord. Bene 1 
Sc iv part II. 126, and, by the jeſuits, in the Aa 3» 4 y 
wwerp. ad d. xxvi Aprilts, 
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the famous RATRAMN and JOHANNES SCOTUS to CF Nr. 
draw up a clear and rational explication of that 3 
important doctrine which RaD BERT ſeemed to — oh 
have ſo egregiouſly corrupted i]. Theſe learned 

divines executed with zeal and diligence the or- 

der of the emperor, The treatiſe of ScoTus pe- 

ſhed in the ruins of time, but that of RarrRamn 

is till extant Im], and furniſhed ample matter of 

Gſpute both in the laſt and preſent century LA]. 

XX. It is remarkable that in this controverſy And carried 
eich of the contending parties were almoſt as 0 
much divided among themſelves as they were at Beriamn, 
variance with their adverſaries. Ra DPBERT, who 
began the diſpute, contradicts himſelf in many 
places, departs from his own principles, and 
maintains in one part of his book concluſions that 
he had diſavowed in another. His principal ad- 
verſary BERTRAMN, or RATRAMN, ſeems in ſome 
reſpe&ts liable to the ſame charge; he appears to 
follow in general the doctrine of thoſe, who deny 
that the body and blood of CHRIST are zeally pre- 
ſent in the holy ſacrament, and to affirm on the 
contrary that they are only repreſented by the 
bread and wine as their ſigns or ſymbols. There 
ae, however, ſeveral paſſages in his book which 
[em inconſiſtent with this juſt and rational notion 
of the cuchariſt, or at leaſt are ſuſceptible of dit- 


J] For an account of RaTRAMYN, or BErRTRAMN, ard his 
famous bock which has made ſo much noiſe in the world, ice 
Fiexrciys Biblietb. Lat. medii avi, tom. i. p- 1651. 

ln] A new Engliſh tranſlation of the bo k of Be- 
Raus, prieſt and monk of Corbey, Concerning the Bop Y n 
Drop of jesus Cnr1ST 72 the ſacrament, was publiſhed in 
Ditlin in the vear 1753; to which is prefixed a very learned 
and judicious Hiſtorical Diſſertation concerning this famous 
author and his works, in which both are ably defended againſt 
the calumnies and fictions of the Roman catholic writers. 

[*] There is an account, but a partial one, of this contro— 
ily in MABLLOR's Pref. ad Sac. iv. part II. Benedict. p. 
Vun Which the curious reader will therefore do well to compare 
Wh Bas x A GAU's Hiſoire de I, gliſe, tom i. 999. 
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c F Nr. ferent interpretations, and have therefore given 
p. 1, riſe to various diſputes. Jona xxrs Scorvs, 
— whoſe philoſophical genius rendered him more 
accurate, and ſhed through his writings that lo- 
gical preciſion ſo much wanted, and fo highly de. 
firable in polemical productions, was the only 
diſputant in this conteſt who expreſſed his ſenti- 
ments with perſpicuity, method, and conliſtency, 
and declared plainly that the bicad and wine were 
the fiens and ſymbels of the t body and blood 
of CHalsr. All the other theologiſts of his time 
fluccuate and waver in their opinions, expreſs 
themſelves with ambiguity, and embrace and 
rejet the ſame renets at different times, as if they 
had no fixed or permanent principles concerning ll 
the matter in queſtion. From al! this, however, WW; 
it evidently appears, that there was not as yet in 
the Latin church any fixed or univerſally received 
opinion concerning the manner in which the body 
and blood of Chri/t are preſent in the euchariſt. : 
XXI. The diſputarrs in this controverly Wi 
charged each other reciprocally with the molt MW: 
odious doctrines, which each party drew by way f 
of conſequences from the tenets they oppoſed, 2 
method of proceeding as unjuſt, as it is common le 
in all kinds of debate. Hence aroſe that ima- Wk 
ginary hereſy, that upon the triumphant progrels MW: 
of the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation in the eleventh e 
century, was branded with the title of Szercora- iti 
een, and of which the true origin was as follows: Wit: 
They who, embracing the opinion of Pascas1vs Wan 
LaDBERT, believed that the bread and wine in ta 
the facrament were ſubſtantially changed after the WW, 
conſecration, and preſerved only their external 
figure, drew a molt unjuſt concluſion from thee 
opinion of their adverſaries, who maintained on 
the contrary that the bread and wine preſerved} [ 
their ſubſtance, and that Cur1st's body and blood 


were only figuratively, and not really preſent V ); 
the 
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the euchariſt. They alleged that the doctrine of CENT. 
the latter implied, that the body of Chriſt was 5 
digeſted in the ſtomach, and was thrown out with — : 
the other excrements. But this conſequence was | 
quickly retorted upon thoſe that imagined it; 
for they who denied the metamorphoſis of the 
read and wine into the real body and blood of 


„ WL Cao is7, charged the fame enormous conſequence 
re WH vpon their antagoniſts who believed this tranſmu- 
ol ation; and the charge was much more applicable 
me certainly to the latter than to the former. The 
«ls roth of the matter 1s, that it was neither truly 
nl Wil :pplicable to the one nor to the other, and their 
icy Wl mutual reproaches, moſt wretchedly founded, 
ing ew rather a ſpirit of invective, than a zeal for 
„en, Wl the truth. The charge of Stercorauiſm is but a 
t in malignant invention; it can never, without the 
ved Wl moſt ab{urd impudence, be brought againſt thoſe 
oly WM vo deny the tranſmutation of the bread into the 
. body of CHRISTH; it may indeed be charged upon 
erly ooch as allow of this tranſmutation, though it be 
noſt W: conſequence that none of them, who were not 
way {Wirenetic, did perhaps ever avow [o]. 

d, 4 XXII. While this controverſy was at its Thecon'ro- 


mon Wereateſt height, another, of a quite different pak 
ima - bind, and of much more importance, aroſe, whoſe 4:*:na'i- 

5 5 . 8 and grace. 
greis Wunnappy conſequences are yet felt in the reformed et on foor 
rent) elurches. The ſubject of this new conteſt was by Godeſ- 
cora- Mite doftrine of predeſtination and divine grace, and 
OWS Wits rife is univerſally attributed to GOoDESCHALCUS, 

a illuſtrious Saxon, who had entered involun— 
ne in Wirily into the monaſtic order in the convent of 
er the d, from whence he removed to the monattery 


erna 07/055, in the dioceſe of S9ifſons, where he pro- 


3 thehcutcd his theological ſtudies with great afſiduity, 
d ON ; 
erved | [0] For an account of the Srercoranifts, ſee Maritrex, 


blood 575 ad Sec. iv. Benedict. part II. p. 21.— J. BAS NOE, 
ent in are de {'Egli/e, tom. 1. p. 920. and a Treatiſe of the learned 
ent | D Py . * . * 

„Far, publiſhed at Tubingue in 1730. 
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CENT. but alſo with an inſatiable deſire of ſounding the 
Pa; 11, deepeſt myſteries, and of being wiſe above what i 


— Written. This eminent eccleſiaſtic, upon his re. 


turn from Rome in the year 847, took up his 
lodg ng for ſome time with count EBERALD, one 
of the firſt noblemen at the court of the empergr 
Lors Alx E, where he diſcourſed largely concen- 
ing the intricate doctrine of predeſtination in pre- 
ſence of NorHiN Mus, biſhop of Verona, and main. 
tained that Gop, from all eternity, had pre-or- 
dained ſome to everlaſting life, and others toever- 
laſting puniſhment and miſery. RaBanvus Mu- 
RUS, Who was by no means his friend, being in- 
formed of his propagating this doctrine, oppoſed 
him with all his might. To render his oppoſition 
more ſucceſsful, he began by repreſenting 66 
DESCHALCUS as a Corrupter of the true religion, 
and a forger of monſtrous hereſies, in ſome le- 
ters addreſſed to count EBtraLD, and to the bi- 
ſhop of Verona. And when the accuſed monk 
came from [aly into Germany to juſtify himſet 
againſt theſe clamours, and for that purpoſe - 
peared at Mentz, of which RABANUs his accuſer 
was archbiſhop, he was condemned in a council 
aſſembled by the latter in that city A. D. 8, 
and ſent from thence to HincMar, archbiſhop 
Rheims, in whole dioceſe he had received the d- 
der of prieſthood. Hincwars, who was devoted 
to the interens of Rarganus, aſſembled a council 
at Quiercy A. D. 849, in which Guptscnalcts 
was condemned a ſecond time, and was allo treated 
in a manner equally repugnant to the principle 
of religion and the dictates of humanity, Becauk 
he was firm in maintaining his doctrine, which he 
affirmed, and indeed with truth, to be the doc 
trine of St. AUGUSTINE, the imperious H1xca 
degraded him from the prieſthood, and was 00 
barbarous as to order hun to be whipped with the 
utmoſt ſeverity, until the force of his pain ove 

powerils 
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powering his conſtancy obliged him, according to 
the commands of his reverend executione<rs, to 
burn with his own hands the juſtification of his 
opinions which he had preſented to the council 
of Mentz. After theſe barbarous proceedings, 
the unfortunate monk was caſt into priſon in the 
monaſtery of Hautvilliers, where he ended his mi- 
ſery and his days in the year 868, or the year fol- 
owing, maintaining with his laſt breath the doc- 
tine for which he had ſuffered. 

XXIII. While Gopescnalcus lay in priſon, 
his doctrine gained him tollowers, his ſufferings 
excited compaſſion, and both together produced 
z conſiderable ſchiſm in the Latin church. RaT- 
aux, monk of Corbey, PRUDENTIUS, biſhop of 
Troyes, Loue, or Lupus, abbot of Ferrieres, FLo- 
zus, deacon of Lyons, REMI, archbiſhop of the 
lame city, with his whole church, all theſe emi- 
nent and illuſtrious eccleſiaſtics, with many 
others whom it would be tedious to mention, 
pleaded with the utmoſt zeal and vehemence, both 
In their writings and in their diſcourſe, the cauſe 
of this unhappy monk, and of his condemned 
opinions. Some indeed confined themſelves 
principally to the defence of his perſon and con- 
duct; while others went farther, and employed 
al their zeal, and all their labour, in the vindi- 
cation of his doctrine. On the oppoſite fide of 
tne queſtion were HixncMar, his unrighteous 
judge, AMALARIus, the celebrated JohAN NES 
Scorvs, and others, who all maintained that 
bobEsCHALCUS and his opinions had received the 
treatment they deſerved. As the ſpirit of con- 
overly ran high between theſe contending par- 
tes, and grew more vehement from day to day, 
CnasLEs the BaLD ſummoned a new council, or 
nod, which met at Quiercy A. D. 853, in which, 
by the credit and influence of Hincmas, the de- 
tices of the former council were confirmed, and 
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of conſequence Gopescnarcus again condemng 
But the decrees of this council were declare 
null, and deciſions of a different kind, by which 
GoDEsCHALCUS and his doctrine were vindicated 
and defended, were ſubſtituted in their place in 
council aſſembled at Valence in Dauphiney, A. D. 


855. This council was compoſed of the cleꝶ i ! 
ot three provinces, Lyons, Vienne, and Arles, xu l 
Remt, archbiſhop of Lyons, at their head, f in 
its decrees were confirmed, in the year $59, Het 
the council of Langres, in which the ſame cle << 
were aſſembled, and in 860, by the council of 1 
Toufi, in which the biſhops of fourteen province {: 
ſupported the cauſe of the perſecuted monk, who el 
2ath diminiſhed conſiderably the heat of this h th 
tricate controverſy | p]. ' fic 
XXIV. If we attend to the merits of thy m 
cauſe, we ſhall find that the debate ſubſiſts till nt 
all its force, and that the doctrine of Gobs on! 
CHALCUS has in our days both able defenders au de 
powerful adverſaries. He undoubtedly maine. 
tained a twofold predeſtination, one to everlaſt er 
ing life, and the other to eternal death. He held", 
alſo, © that God did not deſire or will the ſalvation ce 
te of all mankind, but that of the elect only; Met 
© that CarisT did not ſuffer death for the uh en 
te human race, but for that part of it only who fot 
e God has predeſtinated to eternal ſalvation. W e 
Thefe deciſions, which carry a ſevere and rigor 
ous aſpect, are ſoftly and favourably interpreted Z 
7 
[p] Befdes the common writers, who ſpeak of this conti 7 
verſy, the curious re-d-r will do well to conſolt the mol g 
learned and impartial accounts he will find of it in Cs I; 
Ecasst be Boulay's Hift. Acad. Parij. tom. 1. p. 178.— 4 s 
Man Lrox, Pref, ad Sæc. iv. Benedict. part II. p. xi. 
Hi. Litteraire de la France, tom. v. p. 352.—UssE%11 Hi 2 
ria God:ſchalchi, Hanovie 1562, in 8vo, et Dublini 1661, Ter 


4:0.—GertaiD. Jon, Voss11 Hiftoria Pelagiana, lib. Vi 
cap. iv.— Add Jo. Ar. FaBkicii Bilbiioth, Latin, meant & 
tom. Ul, 210. , 
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hoſe whom he has previouſly predeſtinated to eter- 
gal miſery, and, according to them, the doctrine 
fGoDESCHALCUS amounts to no more than this: 
That God has from all eternity doomed to ever- 
laſting miſery ſuch as he foreſaw would go on 
© impenitent in a ſinful courſe, and has decreed 
© their ruin in conſequence of their ſins freely 
committed and eternally foreſeen : that the 
© falutary effects of the mercy of God, and the 
 ſafferings of Chriſt, extend indeed only to the 
delect, and are made good to them alone; 
though this mercy and theſe ſufferings, con- 
ſidered in themſelves, belong equally to all 
' mankind,” But this contradictory jargon did 
ot ſatisfy the adverſaries of the Predeſtinarian 
honk : they maintained, on the contrary, that 
nder ambiguous terms and perplexed ſentences 
ODESCHALCUS had concealed the moſt enormous 
rors, propagating it aſſiduouſly as an article of 
th, © That God had not only by an original 
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eternal damnation, but had alſo puſhed them 
on by an irreſiſtible neceſſity, by a prepollent 
force, to thoſe crimes and tranſgreſſions which 
vere proper to render that damnation juſt [].“ 

Without 


[7] The cauſe of Gonescnar.cus has been very learnedly 
ended by the celebrated Mac urn, who publiſhed alto a vas 
able edition, which is yet extant, of all the treatiſes that 
fre compoſed on both ſides of this intricate controverſy, 
dis interelling collection, which was printed at Paris in the 
ar 1080, in two volumes 4to, bears the following title: 
n audtorum qui Neo Seculo de Predeſtinatione et Gratia 

nf erunt, Opera et Fragmenta, cum Hiſtoria gemina Prefa- 
vide Cardinal Nor1s maintained alſo the cauſe of the Pre- 


ovarian monk with more brevity, but leſs moderation than 
gers. "This brief vindication may be ſeen in the Synophis 
Wl Corechalcbange, which is inſerted in the 4th volume 
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yy the followers of GobkscHAL us. They deny, C E N r. 
Cr example, that their leader repreſents God as p,,% n. 


redeſtivating to a neceſſary courle of iniquity, — 


decree predeſtinated one part of mankind to 
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Without determining any thing upon ſuch an in 
tricate and incomprehenſible ſubject, with reſpeg 
to which ſilence is the trueſt wiidom, we ſha 
only obſerve, that the private quarrels, and mu 
tual hatred, that prevailed between RaBANU 
Maukrus and GoptescHaALcus, were the re; 


all the calamities in which it involved that unfqr 
tunate monk |]. 

XXV. Another, though leis important con 
troverſy aroſe about this time, concerning ti 
concluding words of a- very ancient hymn 
which runs thus; Ye, trina Deitas unaque, ju 
cimus, which may be thus tranſlated, O Gy 
who art three, ana at the ſame time but ONs, A 


beſeech thee, &c. HINcMAR wiſely prohibi © 
the ſinging theſe words in the churches that we © 
under his juriſdiction, from a perſuaſion that ti 
tended to introduce into the minds of the mu 
tude notions inconſiſtent with the unity and {im 5 
of the works of that cardinal, p. 677. All the Benedi&ingfll e 
Janſeniſts, and Auguſtin monks maintain, almoſt without ey V 
ception, that GoDESCHALCUS was mcilt unjuſtly perſecutt C( 
and opprefied by RBA Mavrus, The jeſuits are d A 
different opinion; they aſlert in general, and Louis C LL 
one of their order, has in a wore particular manner labor! 
to demonſtrate in his Z:/?oria Gode/chaici Predeſtinationts, pu th 
limed at Paris in 1655, that the monk in Guettion was jul » 
condemned and del{zrvec!y puniſhed, w 


[r] The parents of Gontscnarcvs conſecrated him 
God, by devoting bim from his intancy, as was the cultom( th 
the times, to the monallic life in the mopaſtery of Fla. M th 
young monk, however, being arrived at a certain age, ſcen 2 
much diſpoſed to abandon his retreat, to ſhake off his relig! 
ſetters, and return again into ſocicty; but he was prevent 
from the execution of this purpole by Raranus Mate th 
who kept him, againſt his will, in bis monaſtic bonds. Hef &r 
a violent conteſt aroſe between theſe wo eccleſiaſtics, in M th 
Lewis the Meek was obliged to interpoſe, and hence the! 
rious diſputes concerning predeſtinat: on and grace. Seel 
turiæ Mag deb. Cent. ix. c. 10,—M.8!LLO:, Aal bn | 
tom. ii. ad A, 829. p. 523. wr 
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plicity of the Supreme Being, and might lead 
them to Imagine that there were three Gods. But 
the Benedictine monks refuſed to obey this man- 
date, and BERTRAM, who was one of the moſt 
eminent of that order, wrote a large book to 
prove the expreſſion trina Deitas, or threefold De- 
ity, orthodox, from the authority of fathers, 
which was eſteemed the only criterion of truth in 
theſe miſerable times. GoptscHarcus, who 
now lay 1n priſon, heard of this diſpute, entered 
warmly into it, and in a laboured diſſertation ſup- 
ported the cauſe of his Benedictine brethren, on 
which account Hi x cMARH accuſed him of tritheiſm, 
and drew up a treatiſe to prove the charge, and 
to refute that impious and enormous hereſy. This 
controverſy, however, was but of a ſhort dura- 
tion, and the exceptionable paſſage of the hymn 
in queſtion maintained its credit, notwithſtanding 
all the efforts of Hincmar, and continued, as 
before, to be ſung in the churches [5]. 

XXVI. A vain curioſity, and not any deſign 
of promoting uſeful knowledge and true piety, 
was the main ſource of the greateſt part of the 
controverſies that were carried on in this century. 
And it was more eſpecially this idle curioſity, car- 
ried to an indecent and moſt extravagant length, 
that gave riſe to the controverſy Concerning the 
manner in which Chriſt was born of the Virgin, 
which began in Germany, and made its way from 
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* thence into Frauce. Certain Germans maintained, 
a. 1 that Ixsus proceeded from his mother's womb in 
4 a manner quite different from thoſe general and 
eren uniform laws of nature that regulate the birth of 
av che human ſpecies ; Which opinion was no ſooner 
He known in France than it was warmly oppoſed by 
* the famous RaTRAMN, who wrote a book ex- 
See ( 

Bu (5) There is an account of this controverſy given by the 


Writers ol the lite, actions, and doctiiues of GODLSCHALCYE. 
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preſsly to prove that CHRIST entered into tþ 
world in the very ſame way with other mortal, 

. . . . J 
and that his Virgin- mother bare him, as othe 
women bring forth their offspring. Pascagy 
RabzERT, who was conſtantly employed either 
inventing or patronizing the moſt extravagay 
fancies, adopted the opinion of the German doe. 
tors, and compoſed an elaborate treatiſe to proje 
that CHRIST was born, without his mother; 
womb being opened, in the ſame manner as |; 
came into the chamber where his diſciples wer 
aſſembled after his reſurrection, though the don 
was ſhut. He alſo charged thoſe who held th 
opinion of RTR AN with denying the virginiy 
of Mary. This fruitleſs diſpute was ſoon huſhed, 
and gave place to controverſies of ſuperior m 
ment [z]. 

XXVII. Of all the controverſies that divided 
Chriſtians in this century, the moſt intereſting, 
though at the ſame time the moſt lamentable, 
was that which occaſioned the fatal ſchiſm be- 
tween the Greek and Latin churches. A vindic 
tive and jealous ſpirit of animoſity and conter- 
tion had, for a long time, prevailed between the 
biſhops of Rome and Conſtantinople, and had ſome- 
times broke out into acts of violence and rage. 
The ambition and fury of theſe contending pre- 
lates grew ſtill more keen and vehement about 
the time of Lxo the Iſaurian, when the biſhops of 
Conſtantinople, ſeconded by the power and autho- 
rity of the emperors, withdrew from the jurifdic- 
tion of the Roman pontifs many provinces, over 
which they had hitherto exerciled a ſpiritual do- 
minion []. But in this century they aroſe to an 


ſz] See Lucas DachrRius, his Spicilegium weterum Serie 
ter. tom. i. p. 396. —MaBilLion, Pref. ad Sac. iv. Rnte 
dict. part II. p. 81. 

[A] Sce GaS NHR E, Hiſtoire de Naples, tom. i. p. £525.04). 
— Pre. be MarCa, De concerdia ſacerdotii et imperii, lib. | 
cap. i. p 6,—LtqQuity, Oriens Cbriſtianus, tom. i. p. 0b. 

enormous 
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enormous height, and broke forth into a mot e EN x. 
geadful flame, in the year 858 [ro], when the „ . 
karned Pforius was choſen patriarch of Conſtan- — 
ole, by the emperor MicHAET, in the place 
of lIonarius, whom that prince drove from his 
Ge and lent into exile. For this violent proceed- 
ing, though it was juſtified and applauded by a 
council aſſembled at Conſtantinople in the year 861, 
ms far from being attended with a general ap- 
probation. IoNnaT1vs appealed from this council 
o the Roman pontif NicoLas I., who eſpouſed 
ks intereſts, and, in a council aſſembled at Rome 
A. D. 862, excommunicated ProTivs as unlaw- 
fully elected; and his abettors for having been 
concerned in ſuch an unrighteous cauſe. The new 
patriarch, however, was ſo far from being terri— 
hed or dejected by this excommunication, that 
e returned the compliment to the Roman pon- 
tif, and, in a council aſſembled at Conſtantinople, 
In the year 866, he declared Nicolas unworthy 
both of the place he held in the church, and alſo 
jt being admitted to the communion of Chriſti- 
ans, 

XX VIII. The Roman pontif alleged a ſpecious 
pretext for his appearing in this matter with ſuch 
olence, and exciting ſuch unhappy commotions 
In the church. This pretext was the innocence 
if IcvNaTIUs, whom, upon an accuſation of trea- 
0n, whether true or falſe, the emperor had de- , 
graded from his patriarchal dignity. This, how- 
ver, was but a mere pretext ; ambition and in— 
feſt were the true, though lecret ſprings, that 
rected the motions of NicoLas, who would have 
zorne with patience, nay, beheld with indiffe- 
"ace the unjuſt ſufferings of IonaTivs, could he 
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ao] In the original chere ſtands 852, but as this is pro- 
idly an error of the prels, the tranſlator has taken the liberty 
correct it in the texts 

but 
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but have recovered from the Greeks the proving 
of Ihricum, Macedonia, Epirus, Achaia, Theſqh 
and Sicily, which the emperor and PHroTivy hy 
removed from the juriſdiction of the Roman pon 
tif. Before he engaged in the cauſe of Icy, 
ius, he ſent a folemn embaſſy to Conſtantinople 


demand the reſtitution of theſe provinces ; by i 
his demand was rejected with contempt. AM 
hence, under pretence of avenging the injuri 1 
committed againſt IcnaTivs, he indulged with 4 
out reſtraint his own private reſentment, and thy 4 
covered with the maſk of juſtice the fury of dil. 
appointed ambition and avarice. KL 
XXIX. While things were in this trouble Nic 
ſtate, and the flame of controverſy was growin " 
more violent from day to day, Bas1Lrvus the M rl 
cedonian, who, by the murder of his predeceſſo * 
had paved his way to the imperial throne, calma . 
at once theſe tumults, and reſtored peace to th E 
church, by recalling I6xaTius from exile to f 
high ſtation from which he had been degraded©. - 
and by confining PnoT1vs in a monaſtery, Tilt, | 
imperial act of authority was ſolemnly approve. 
and confirmed by a council aſſembled at Con. 4 
tinople in the year 869, in which the legates of 0. 
Roman pontif Ap IAN II. had great influerq f. 
and were treated with the higheſt marks of i 
ſtinction [x]. The Latins acknowledge this il. * 
ſembly as the vinth #cumenical council, and in WW... 
the religious conteſts between them and th 
Greeks were concluded, or at leaſt huſhed a... 
ſuſpended. But the controverſy concerning i * 
authority of the Roman pontifs, the limits of tha - 
ghoſtly empire, and particularly their juriſdiciq; r 


in Bulgaria, ſtill ſubſiſted; nor could all d 


[x] The writers, on both ſides of this controverſy, are e.. 
merated by Fapricivs, in his Bibl, Graca, vol. iv. c. A 
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forts of papal ambition engage either IonatTivs CEN x. 
or the emperor to give up Bulgaria, or any other SS; 
province, to the ſee of Rome. 

XXX. The conteſt that had ariſen "THR DRE the 
Greeks and Latins concerning the elevation of 
pforlus, Was of ſuch a nature as to admit of an 
af and effectual remedy, But the haughty and 
ambitious ſpirit of this learned and ingenious pa- 
riarch fed the flame of diſcord inſtead of extin- 
eviſhing it, and unhappily perpetuated the 
Pobles and diviſions of the Chriſtian church. mn 
the year 866, he added to the ſce of Cenſtantinap 
he province of Bulgaria, with which the ont 
Nico.as had formed the delign of augmenting 
lis own ſpiritual” dominions, and was moſt bit- 
terly provoked at miſſing his aim. ProTivs 
vent yet farther ;. and entered into meaſures every 
ry unworthy of his character and ſtation ; for he 
dot only ſent a circular letter to the Oriental pa- 
riarchs to engage them to eſpouſe his private 
ſe, as the public and momentous cauſe of the 
urch, but drew up a moſt violent charge of he- 
ey againſt the Roman biſhops, who had been 
knt among the new-converted Bulgarians, and 
gainſt the church of Rome in general. The ar- 
cles of corrupt doctrine, or hereſy, which this 
npertous and exaſperated prelate brought againſt 
ie Romans, were as follow : Firſt, That they . 
ated on the Sabbath, or ſeventh day of the week. 
econdly, That in the firſt week of Lent they per- 
itted the uſe of milk and cheeſe. Third!y, That 
hey prohibited their prieſt to marry, and ſepa- 
= from their wives ſuch as were married, when 
iey went into orders | 5]. PFour:bly, That they 
maintained 


[1 PHOTIUS Attributes to this forced and unnatural celi— 

of the clergy that multitude of children whoſe fathers were 
Wl | Known. Remarkable to this purpoſe is the following paſ- 
from x book ot ALU vans DELaGivs, biſhop of Sylva 1 in 
Wor. il. A a P.rtugat, 
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CE N r. maintained that the biſhops alone were authoriſy 
Pais 11, to anoint with the holy chriſm baptized perſon 
and that they, of conſequence, who had bes 
anointed by preſbyters, were obliged to receiy 
that union a ſecond time from the hand of: 
biſhop. Laſtly, That they had adulterated th 
ſymbol or creed of Conftantinople, by adding toi 
the words flioque, i. e. and from the ſon, and wer 
therefore of opinion that the Hol Sptrrr dil 
not proceed from the Father only, but alſo fron 
the ſon [2]. NicorLas I., finding the Roma 
church thus attacked, ſent the articles of this a. 
cuſation to HincMar and the other Gallica 
biſhops in the yea 867, deſiring them to aſſemble 
their reſpective ſuffragans in order to examine ui 
anſwer the reproach of ProTius. Purſuant v 

this exhortation of the pontif, Opo, ArNEas, and 

Apo, biſhops of Beauvais, Paris, and Vienne, u 

allo the celebrated RaTRamn, ſtept forth gallanth pl 
into the field of controverſy againſt the Greef 
anſwered one by one the accuſations of Prorir, 
and employed the whole force of their eruditin o 


and zeal in maintaining the cauſe of the Latin © 
churches [a]. * 


Portugal, De Plancha Eccleſiæ; It were ro be wiſhed, ſays be, 
that the clerg y had never wvewwed chaſtity, eſpecially the clergy! 
Spain, where the Jons of the laity are not much more numer 
than the ſons of the clergy, i 

[z] See the letter of Poris in the collection publiſhed 
by biſhop Montacue, N. II. p. 47. Other writers mentis 
ten heads of accuſation brought againſt Puorius, but ſuch d 
not diſtinguiſh between the firſt and ſecond controverſy that 
aroſe between the Greeks and Latins, and they add to the at 
ticles, with which this patriarch was charged, thoſe that wett 
drawn up in the time of MicnAkLl CrrRuLaRiys, Certain! 
ie, that in the epiltle of Puorius, which relates only to the 
firſt controverſy, and is the only criterion by which we oug! 
to judge of it, there are no more heads of accuſation than UK 
kve which we have enumerated in the tert. 

ſa} MaBiLLuon, Pref, ad Sec. iv, Bened, part II. p. 55 
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XXXI. Upon the death of IonaTtivs, which EN r. 


happened in the year 878, the emperor took p,,* . 
pnorius into favour, and placed him again at ene 
Rest red to 


the head of the Greek church in the patriarchal . 
dignity from whence he had fallen. This reito- 

ration of the degraded patriarch was agreed to by ; 
the Roman pontif Jon VIII., upon condition, 
however, that Photius would perinit the Bulga- 
tians to come under the juriſdiction of the ſee of 
Rome. The latter promiſed to ſatisfy in this che 
demands of the pontif, to which the emperor aiſo 
ſeemed to conſent [4]; and hence it was that 
Joan VIII. ſent legates to the council which was 
held at Conſtantinople A. D. 879, by whom he de- 
dared his approbation of the acts of that aſſembly, 
and acknowledged Puorius as his brother in 
CaxisT, The promiſes, however, of the empe- 
ror and the patriarch were far from being accom- 
pliſhed ; for after this council the former, moſt 
probably by the advice, or at leaſt with the con- 
ſent of the latter, refuſed to transfer the province 
of Bulgaria to the Roman pontif ; and it muſt be 
confeſſed that this refuſal was founded upon moſt 
weighty and important reaſons. The pontif, 
notwithſtanding, was highly irritated at this diſ- 
appointment, and ſent Mazinvus to Conſtantinople 
in the character of legate, to declare that he had 
changed his mind concerning ProTivs, and that 
he entirely approved of the ſentence of excommu- 
nication that had been formerly. given againſt 
him. The legate, upon delivering this diſa- 
greeable meſſage, was caſt into priſon by the em- 
peror, but was afterwards ſet free; and being 
raiſed to the Pontificate upon the death of Joux 
VIII., recalled the remembrance of this injurious 
ovg"W treatment, and levelled a new ſentence of con- 
W<mnation againſt Puorius. 


[5] Mien. LE Quiz, Oriens Chriftianus, tom. i. p. 103. 
— Aa 2 XXXII. 
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XXXII. This ſentence was treated. with con. 
tempt by the haughty patriarch ; but about ſx 
years after this period, he experienced ancw the 
fragility of ſublunary grandeur and elevation, by 
a fall which concluded his proſperous days. Fo 
in the year 886, Lxo, ſurnamed the Philofopher, 
the ſon and ſucceſſor of BasiLivs, depoſed hin 


from the patriarchal ſee, and confined him in a 


Armenian monaſtery, where he died in the yex 
891. The death of ProTius, who was the only 


author of the ſchilms that divided the Greeks and 


Latins, might have been an occaſion of removing 
theſe unhappy conteſts, and of reſtoring peace 
and concord in the church, if the Roman pontils 


had not been regardleſs of the demands of equity, 


as well as of the duty of Chriſtian moderation, 
But theſe imperious lords of the church indulged 
their vindictive zeal beyond all meaſure, and 
would be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than the de- 
gradation of all the prieſts and biſhops, who had 


been erdained by Pnorrus. The Greeks, onthe 


other hand, were ſhocked at the arrogance of 
rheſe unjuſt pretenſions, and would not ſubmit to 
them on any conditions. Hence a ſpirit of re- 
ſentment and irritation renewed. the ſpirit of dil- 
pute, which had been happily declining; reli 
gious, as well as civil conteſts were again ſet on 


foot; new controverſies were added to the old, 


until the fatal ſchiſm took place, which produced 
a laſting and total ſeparation between the Greek 


and Latin church. 
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"CHAP. Iv. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church 
| during this century. 


. 


6 AHAT religious rites and ceremonies were 
- multiplied from day to day, appears evi- 
uh from the labours of thoſe writers who be— 
; in this century to explain to the ignorant 
( Wnulticude their origin, their nature, and the pur- « 
goes they ſerved ;- tor the . multiplicity alone of 
e leſe religious rites could render the explication 
ef them neceſlary. Joux xs Scorus, Anct- 


ove, Remiz: or REMIG1Us, biſhop of Auxerre, 
nd WaLarRIůUùuVs STRABO; were the principal 
authors who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this ſpe- 

ties of ſacred literature, to whom we may add 
WMAaLARIUS, many of whoſe explanations were, 
however, refuted by AcoBarD and Frokus, 
heir works are generally entitled De Offciis Di- 
ms, for in the ſtyle of this age religious ceremo- 
es were called by that name. The labours of 
eſe pious and learned men in illuſtrating the 
tual were undoubtedly undertaken with good 
tentions; but their utility may be well called 
ito queſtion; and it would be bold to affirm that 
ley were not as prejudicial to the church in ſome 
tpedis, as they might be advantageous to it in 
hers. Their books afforded, indeed. a certain 
" of ſpiritual nouriſhment to the minds of 
riſtians in their attendance upon public worſhip; 
it this nouriſhment was both coarſe and un- 
ſoleſome. The reaſons alleged for the ceremo- 
ies in vogue at this time in the church, and the 
notes they were ſuppoſed to anſwer, were, for 
*moſt part, not only far-fetched, childiſh, and 
tcelous, but alſo bore the ſtrongeſt mar ks of 
try and fiction. It is alſo farther obſervable, 
A323 that 
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that theſe illuſtrations not only encouraged, by 
augmented prodigiouſly, and that to the detri. 
ment of real piety, the veneration and zeal of the 
multitude for external rites and ceremonies. Por 
who would dare to refuſe their admiration and 
reverence to inſtitutions, which they were ta 
to conſider as full of the maſt myſterious wiſdom, 
and founded upon the moſt pious and affectitg 
reaſons ? AE tt | 
II. It would be endleſs to enter inta an 
enumeration of the various rites and ceremonies 
which were now introduced, for the firſt time 
and of which ſome were adopted by the whole bod 
of Chriſtians, and others only by certain churche; 
We ſhal! therefore diſmiſs this matter with 
general account which follows, and point out! 
the notes the ſources from whence the curiou 
reader may derive a more particular knowledge 
the abſurdities of this ſuperſtitious age. T 
carcaſes of the ſaints tranſported from foreig 
countries, or diſcovered at home by the induſi 
and diligence of piaus or defigning prieſts, Mi 
only obliged the rulers of the church to augme 1 
de number of feſtivals or holidays already ei ere 
ed, but alſo to diverſify the ceremonies le 
ſuch a manner, that each ſaint might have nd 
peculiar worihip. And as the authority ande ten 
dit of the clergy depended much upon the hn. 
notion which was generally entertained of eutt 
virtue and merit of the ſaints they had canon! 
and preſented to the multitude as objects of re ſpe, 
gious veneration, it was neceſſary to amuſe e 
ſurpriſe the people by 2 variety of pompous 
ſtriking ceremonies, by images and ſuch like 
ven ions, in order to keep up and nouriſh t 
ſtupid admiration for the ſaintly tribe. He 
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ghich they were adorned ; hence the ſtately altars, © E N r. 
nich were enriched with the nobleſt inventions 5 . 
of painting and ſculpture, and illuminated with — 
unumerable tapers at noon-day ; hence the mul- 

itude of proceſſions, the gorgeous and ſplendid 

garments of the prieſts, and the maſſes that were 

celebrated in honour of the ſaints [c]. Among 

other novelties, the feaſt of All. Saints was added, 

in this century, by Grecory IV., to the Latin 

calendar [4]; and the feſtival of St. Micaazr, 

vbich had been long kept with the greateſt marks 

of devotion and reſpe& by the Orientals and Ita- 

ans, began now to be obſerved more zealouſly 

ad univerſally among the Latin Chriſtians [el. 

III. Nor was it only in the ſolemn acts of reli- Seperfition 
vious worſhip that ſuperſtitioa reigned with an itef nr 
limited ſway ; its influence extended even to {b* frantic 
ie affairs of private life, and was obſervable in life. 
e civil tranſactions of men, particularly among 
he Latin Chriſtians, who retained with more ob- 
inacy than the Greeks a multitude of cuſtoms, 
ich derived their origin from the ſacred rites 
f paganiſm, The barbarous nations, which 
ere converted to Chriſtianity, could not ſupport 
he thoughts of abandoning altogether the laws 
nd manners of their anceſtors, however incon- 
tent they might be with the indiſpenſable de- 
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e Hands of the goſpel ; nay, they perſuaded, on the | 
of Nentrary, the Chriſtians among whom they lived 
ani imitate their extravagant ſuperſtition in this 

of re ſpect. And this was the true and original 
iſe orce of thoſe barbarqus inſtitutions that pre- 
ous 


le] See Jo. FecuTi Fiber Singularis de Mifſis in honerem 


| Mori mm. ; 
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= [4] See ManiLLon, De re Diplomatica, p. 537. 

, le] The holidays, or feſtivals, af the jaints were as yet but 

1aviis in number among the Latins, as appears from a poem of 

e pte wo FR vi by Mak TEN EH in the fifth volume ot his 
eu, Anecdotor. p. 595. 
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CERT. vailed among the Latins, during this and the fol. 
Paxr 1, Jowing century, ſuch as the various methods by 
which it was uſual for perſons accuſed to prove 
their innocence in doubtful caſes, either by the 
trial of cold water [f ], by ſingle combat | #], by 

Ae the 


* 
4 


> [/] AV theſe were preſumptuous attempts to force the 
divine providence to declare itſelf miraculouſly in ſavour of the 
truth. In the trial of, cd water, the perion accuſed had the 
right foot and the left hand bound together, and was, in this 
poſture, thrown naked into the water. If he ſunk, he wa 
acquitted ; but if he floated upon the ſurface, this was con- 
ſidered as an evidence of guil:. The moſt reſpectable author, 
ancient and madern, attribute the invention of this ſuperſi. 
tious trial to pope Evcerivus II. and it is fomewhat ſurpriſing 
that Mr. Bow ER has taken no notice of it in his hiſtory of tha 
pontif. Baruzivs has inſerted, in the ſecond volume of hix 
Capitularia, the ſolemn forms of prayer and proteltation, that 
EuGtNivs had cauſed to be drawn up as an introduction to 
this ſuperſtitious practice, and FLEuRy and SPAXHEIM look 
upon that pontif as its firſt inventor, On the other hand, . 
ther LE Baux, a prieſt of the oratory, maintains (in his Hi 
ire Critique des Pratigues Superſtitituſes, tom. ii. p. 140, &t. 
edit, 4 Amſterdam), that this cuſtom was much more ancient 
than EuGex1vs, and his reaſons are not unworthy of atten- 
tion. Be that as it may, this cuſtom was condemned and ab- 
rogated at the, requeit, or rather, by the authority of Lewis 
the Mekk about the year 829. It was however revived aft 
wards, and was prattiſed in the tenth, cleventh, and twelſch 
centuries, as we ſhall ſee in the progreſs of this hiſtory. For 
an account of the trial of cold wwater, Dr. Mosu ri reſers vs, 
in a note, to M a BILLGN's Arnaleda weteris vi, tom. 1. P. 47 7 
and Rore's De miſſis dominicts, p 152. par 
T't.e trial by duel, or ſingle combat, was introduced towarcs bun. 
the concluſion of the filth century by GN DEDA Vb, king e 
the Burgundtans, after that the abuſe of oaths bad occanoned 
the mott horrible, peijuties, and opencd a door to all forts 0 
1rjuſiice, The duel was then added to the oath by GvxPt- 

BACD; the ſucceſsful combatant was ſuppoſed to be in then” 
right, and th's barbarous teſt of truth and juſtice was, in fpirel p 
of humanity and common ſenſe, adopted by the LombarcyiMl Ze. 
French, and Germans, and. derived trom them to other nag yz, } 
tions, It was prohibited fiilt in the year 855, in the third 

council of Valence in Dauphiny. | T 

1 he fire ordeal was pratiiled in various ways, The acculed 
either held a burning ball cf tron in bis hand, or was obliged 
to walk Lare-ſoot upon heated pilow-ihares, Khoſe number . 
inctecale 
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he fire ordeal [+], and by the crofs [i]. It is no e EN r. 


longer a queſtion in our days, from whence theſe p, 


IX. 
u T II. 


nethods of deciding dubious caſes and accuſations ———— 


"creaſed in proportion to the number or enormity of the crimes 
wputed to him; and ſometimes a glove of red-hot iron was 
ied on this occaſion, as we ſee in the tenth book of the hiſtory 
of Denmark, by Saxon the Grammarian. If in theſe trials the 
perſon impeached remained unhurt, and diſcovered no ſigns of 
pain, he was diſcharged as innocent; otherwiſe he was pu- 
ned as guilty, Ie firſt account we have of Chriſtians ap- 
pealing to this kind of trial as a proof of their innocence, is 
that of S1MPLICIUs, biſhop of Autun, who lived in the fourth 
century. This prelate, as the ſtory goes, before his promo- 
tion to the epiſcopal order, had married a wife who loved him 
tenderly, and who, unwilling to quit him after his advance- 
nent, continued to ſleep in the ſame chamber with her ſpouſe. 
The ſanctity of Siuricius ſuffered, at leaſt in the voice of 
fame, by the conſtancy of his wife's affection, and it was ru- 
noured about, that the holy man, though a b:ſhop, perſiſted 
in oppoſition to the eccleſiaſtical canons to taſte the ſweets of 
matrimony. Upon which the dame, in preſence of a great, 
concourſe of people, took up a confiderable quantity of burn- 
ing coals, which ſhe held in her cloaths, and applied to her 
breaſt, without the leaſt hurt to her perſon or damage to her 
garments, as the legend ſays, and her example being followed 
by her huſband with like ſacceſs, the filly multitude admired 
the miracle, and proclaumed the innocence of the loving pair. 
beicios, or St. Baice (whom Mr. CoLlits, in his Zcclefe- 
alical Hiflery of England, vol. i. p. 231, repreſents by miſtake 
25 the firſt chriſtian who endeavoured to clear himſelf in this 
way) played a trick of much the ſame nature in the fifth cen- 
try. 

he trial by the cr was made by obliging the contending 
parties to firetch out their arms, and he that continued the 
longeſt in this poſture gained his cauſe. 
|[g] Jo, Locceni Antiguit. Sueo-Gethice, lib. ii. cap. Vii, 
Un. p. 144. This barbarous method of deciding controver- 
les by dz] was practiſed even by the clergy, Sce ust. Hex. 
Jogugν,, Tus Eccleſ. Proteſtantium, tom. v. p. 88. 

[5] Pra. LimBeclus, Rerum Hamburg. lib. ii. p. 39.— 
UiSexn Sylloge Hpiſtol. Hibernic. p. 81. — Jon xsox, Lege- 
Eccleſ. Britannice, —NVIICHEL DE La RoChe, Memoires Litter. 
& la Grande Bretagne, tom. viii. p. 3Y1s. 

[i] See AGcoBakDus, Contra Judicium Dei, tom. i. Opp. 
et Contra legem Gundobadi, cap. 1x. p. 114. Hir. Bicxv- 
nos, Ad formula, Marculphi, cap. xii, BaLUzius, Ad Agee 
Pardum, p. 104. | 
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derived their origin; all agree that they wer, 
mere deluſions, drawn from the barbarous rites 
of paganiſm [&], and not only oppoſite to the 
precepts of the goſpel, but abſolutely deſtructi 
of the ſpirit of true religion. The pontifs, how. 
ever, and the inferior clergy encouraged theſe 
odtous ſuperſtitions, and went ſo far as to accom- 
pany the practice of them with the celebration of 
the Lord's ſupper and other rites, in order to give 
them a chriſtian aſpect, and to recommend them 
to the veneration and confidence of the multitude, 


9 — 12 — „— — _ 
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Concerning the diviſions and berefies that troubled 
the church during this century. 


I. H E fects, that had ſprung up in the 

earlier ages of the church, ſubſiſted ſtill, 
without almoſt any change in their ſituations or 
circumſtances that is worthy of mention, Such 
of them as were conſiderably numerous, fixed 
their ſettlements beyond the limits both of the 
Greek and Latin empires, and thus out of the 
reach of their enemies. The Neſtorians more 
eſpecially, and the Monophyſites, ſecure under 
the protection of the Arabians, were extremely 
induſtrious in maintaining their credit, and alſo 


[4] STRAno tells us in the fifth book of his Geography, that 
while the ſacred rites of the goddeſs Feronia were celebrated in 
a prove not far from mount Sorag, ſeveral perſons, tran 
ſported with the imaginary preſence of this pretended di- 
nity, fell into fits of enthuſiaſm, and walked bare- footed over 
beaps of burning coals without receiving the leaſt damage, 
The hiſtorian adds, that a ſpectacle ſo extraordinary drew 3 
prodig'ons concourſe of people to this annual ſolemnit- 
Prix relates ſomething of the ſame nature concerning the 
Lirpil. dee his Var. Hiſt, book vii, ch. ii. 
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ſiſcovered a warm and active zeal in the propa- CENT. 
prion of Chriſtianity among thoſe who were yet r. t u, 


ynacquainted with that divine religion. Some 
earned men are of opinion, that it was only in 
this century that the Abyſſinians or Ethiopians 
embraced the ſentiments of the Monophyſites, in 
conſequence of the exhortations addreſſed to them 
by the doctors of that ſect who reſided in Egypt. 
But this is undoubtedly a wrong account of the 
matter; far it is certain, that the Abyſſinians, 
who were accuſtomed to receive their ſpiritual 
guide from the biſhop of Alexandria, commenced 
Monophyſites in the ſeventh century, if not 
ſooner. For in that period the Arabians made 
themſelves maſters of Egypt, oppreſſed the Greeks, 
and granted to the Monophyſites ſuch a powerful 
protection, as enabled them to reduce under their 
uriſdiction almoſt all the churches that had been 
eſtabliſhed in Egypt [I]. 

II. The Greeks, during the greateſt part of this 
century, were engaged in a moſt bitter contro- 
rerly, or, to ſpeak more properly, in a bloody 
and barbarous war with the Paulicians, a ſect that 
may be conſidered as a branch of the Manichæ- 
ans, and which reſided principally in Armenia. 
This pernicious ſect is ſaid to have been formed in 
Armenia by two brothers, PauL and Joan, ſons 
of CaLLIx ters, and inhabitants of Samaſatena, 
from the former pf whom it derives its name; 
though others are of opinion, that the Paulicians 
were ſo called from another Paul, an Armenian 
by birth, who lived under the reign of JusTINIaN 
II. In] Be that as it may, a certain zealot called 
ConSTANTINE received, in the ſeventh century, 


II] Nouveau Memoires de la Compagnie de Jeſus dans bt Le- 
vant, tom. iv. p. 283, 284.—Le Grand, Dirt. iv. 
Logo, Voyage Hiftorique de] Abyſſinie, tom. ii. p. 18. 

n] Puorius, lib. i. Contra Manichæes, p. 74. in B. Wor- 
711. Anecdot i: Grecis, tom. i. 
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under the government of ConsTANSs, this dro 
ing faction, which had ſuffered! deeply from th pa 
violence of its adverſaries, and was ready to expire ge: 
under the ſeverity of the imperial edicts, :and:of MW nc 
thoſe penal laws which were executed. againſt it My; 
adherents with the utmoſt rigour. Coxs rausch. 
Jus rINIAN II., and Leo the Iſaurian, exerted ne 
their zeal againſt the Paulicians with a peculiar Wo 
degree of bittergeſs and fury, and left-no method by 
of oppreſſion unemployed, no means of accom- iſe! 

liſhing their ruin that were not put in execution 
bes their efforts were ineffectual, nor could al 
their power, nor all their barbarity, exhauſt the 
patience, or conquer the obſtinacy of that inflex- 
ible people, who, with a fortitude worthy of-4 
better cauſe, made light of the calamities to which 
their erroneous doctrine expoſed them. The face 
of things changed, however, to their advantage 
towards the commencement of this century, and 
their affairs carried a more proſperous aſpect under 
the protection of the emperor NictzpHoRus, who 
favoured them in a particular manner, and re- 
ftored to them their civil privileges, as well as 
their religious liberty [x]. 

III. Their tees however was but of 
ſhort duration; it was a tranſient ſcene that was 
ſoon to be ſucceeded by yet more dreadful ſuffer- 
ings than they had hicherto experienced, The 
cruel rage of perſecution, which had for ſome 
years been ſuſpended, broke forth with redoubled 
violence under the reigns of Micnatr Curora- 
LATES, and LEO the Armenian, who cauſed the 
ſtricteſt ſearch to be made after the Paulicians in 
att the provinces of the Grecian empire, and in- 
flicted capital puniſhment upon ſuch of them as 
refuted to return to the boſom of the church, 


[x] See Georg. CEDRENUS, Ccingeud. Haber iar. tom. i. 10 
p- 480. Edit, Parij. p. 379. 9k Val Fc: 
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This rigorous decree turned the, affliction of tlie 
pzulicians, who dwelt in Armenia, into ven- 


meaſures. They maſſacred TroMas, biſnop of 
New Cæſarea, and alſo the magiſtrates, and judges 
which the emperors had eſtabliſhed in Armenia; 
nd after avenging themſelves thus cruelly, they 
wok refuge in the countries that were governed 
by the Saracens, and from thence infeſted the 
neighbouring ſtates of Greece with perpetual in- 
curlions [0]. After theſe reciprocal acts of cruelty 
nd vengeance, the Paulicians, as it would ſeem, 
moyed an interval of tranquillity, and returned 
o their habitations in the Grecian provinces. 
IV. But the moſt dreadful ſcene of perſecution 
nd bloodſhed that was exhibited againſt theſe 
retched heretics, aroſe from the furious and in- 


mpetuous woman, who was regent of the empire 
luring the minority of her ſon, iſſued out a de- 
ee, which placed the Paulicians in the perplex- 
is alternative either of abandoning their -prin- 
ples, or of periſhing by fire and ſword, The 
ecree was ſevere, but the cruelty, with which it 
as put in execution by thoſe. who were ſent into 
rmenia for that purpoſe, was horrible beyond 


er- Wiprefſion ; for theſe miniſters of wrath, after con- 
he Wicating the goods of above an hundred thouſand 
me f that miſerable people, put their poſſeſſors to 
led Weath in the moſt barbarous manner, and made 


em expire ſlowly in a variety of the moſt ex- 


the Wulite tortures. Such as eſcaped deſtruction fled 
in r protection and refuge to the Saracens, who re- 
in- W'ved them with compaſſion and humanity, and 
| as Rermitted them to build a city for their reſidence, 


le] Pwotivs, lib. i. Centra Mazichros, p. 125, PETRI 
il Niftoria Manich&orum, p. 71. 
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their chief an officer of the greateſt reſolution and 
valour, whoſe name was CarBEas, they declared 
againſt the Greeks a war which was carried on 
with the utmoſt vehemence and fury. Thi 
bloody war continued during this whole century 
the victory ſeemed often doubtful, but the ſlaugh 


both fides prodigious. Many of the Grecian 
provinces felt, in a more particular manner, the 
dire effects of this cruel conteſt, and exhibite 
the moſt moving ſcenes of deſolation and mi 
ſery [p]. During theſe commotions, ſome Pa 
licians, towards the concluſion of this century 
ſpread abroad among the Bulgarians their peſt 
lential doctrines, which were received with doci 
ity, and took root ſpeedily, as might natural 
be expected, among a barbarous people that we 


[] Groro. Ceprenus, Compend. Hift. p. 541. Ed. Pan 
p. 425. Ed. Fenet. p. 547, et 429, &. ZONARAS, And 
Hb. xvi. tom. ii. p. 122. Ed. Venet. The principal autho 
who have given accounts of the Paulicians are PaoT1vs, li 
i. Contra Manicheos, and PeETRUs S1cur,us, whoſe hiſtory ( 
the Manichzans was publiſhed in Greek and Latin at {xg 
feat, in 1604, by Marr. Raperus. By the account 
PeTRUS SicuLUs that is given by himſelf, we learn that 
the year 870, under the reign of Bas1L1us the Macedoni: 
he was ſent ambaſſador to the Paulicians at Trbrica, to tre 
with them concerning the exchange of priſoners, and live 
among them during the ſpace of nine months; this is ſufficie 
to give us a high idea of the power and proſperity of the Pa 
lictans at that time. It is from this eminent writer that C 
DRENUS ſeems to have taken what he has advanced in his Cs 
pend. Hiſtor. p. 431. What we learn concerning the Pay 
cians from more modern writers, ſuch as BayLe, in bis 
tionary, and B. Jo. CHaisT. WoLFivs, in his Manichei/ 
ante Manicheos, p. 247. ſeems to be derived from BoussvF! 
Hiftoire des Variations des Egliſes Proteflantes, tom. ii. p. !? 
But this authority is highly exceptionable; for BossUFtT hit 
felf did not conſult the true ſources of knowledge upon 
point; and, what is flill worſe, the ſpirit of party ſcems "8 
nifefily to have led him into vo/untary errors. 


(ap, V. Di viſions and Hereſſes. 


faith [71]. 2 
V. The Greeks treated the Paulicians, of 


rhom we have been now ſpeaking, as Manichæ- 
ans; though, if we may credit the teſtimony of 
pnorius, the Paulicians expreſſed the utmoſt ab- 
torrence of Manzs and his doctrine [r]. Moſt 
evident it is, that they were not altogether Mani- 
cheans, though they embraced ſome opinions 
that reſembled certain tenets of that abominable 
ſect. They had not, like the Manichæans, an 
eccleſiaſtical government adminiſtered by biſhops, 
prieſts, and deacons : they had no ſacred order of 
men diſtinguiſhed by their manner of life, their 


the aſſembly : nor had councils, ſynods, or ſuch 
ke inſtitutions any place in their religious po- 
Ity, They had certain doctors whom they called 
lnecdemt, i. e. companions in the journey of life, 
nd alſo Notarii. Among theſe there reigned a 
perfect equality, and they had no peculiar rights, 
pmyileges, nor any external mark of dignity to 
utinguiſh them from the people [s. The only 
ingularity that attended their promotion to the 
unk of doctors was, that they changed their lay- 
lames for ſcripture ones, as if there had been 
omething peculiarly venerable in the names of 
tte holy men, whoſe lives and actions are recorded 


e Pa 

at Cel It is not improbable that there are yet in Thrace and 
C goria, Paulicians, or Paulians as they are called by ſome. 
paul *Ppears at leaſt certain, that in the lait century ſome of that 
is DIRE? fill ſubſiſted, and dwelt at Nicepolrs, as we learn from the 
eie limony of Urn, Cer, in his Eras preſent de Þ'Fgliſe Ro- 


une, p. 72, who tells us, that Peter DeobarT1, archbiſhop 
Sephia, cauſed them to abandon their errors, and return to 
catholic faith; but whether this latter part of the account 
* true or falſe, is more than we ſhall pretend to determine. 
[7] PHoTIUs, lib. i. Coxtra Manicheos, p. 17. 56. G5. 
IR. SICULUS, Hift. Manich. p. 43. 

U] PhoTivs, 1. c. p. 31, 32 PETR, SICUL, p. 44+ 
"DRENUS, J. c. p. 431. a 
n 


habit, or any other circumſtance from the reſt of 
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CENT, in the ſacred writings. They received all the WM 
b 1 books of the New Teſtament, except the Two Ml i. 
—— Epiſtles of St. PeTz:, which they rejected for iff © 

reaſons unknown to us; and their copies of the 
Goſpel were exactly the ſame with thoſe uſed by 
all other Chriſtians, without the leaſt interpolation WM * 
of the ſacred text; in which reſpect alſo they dif. Ml or 
fered conſiderably from the Manichzans e 
They moreover recommended to the people with. WM th 
out exception, and that with the moſt affeding Wil tj 
and ardent zeal; the conſtant and aſſiduous per- c 
uſal of the holy ſcriptures, and expreſſed the ut- 
molt indignation againſt the Greeks, who allowed Wl fic 
to the prieſts alone an acceſs to theſe ſacred foun-Wi t:r 
rains of divine knowledge [u]. In explaining, N 
however, the doctrines of the goſpel, they often th 
departed from the literal ſenſe, and the natural o 
{ignification af the words, and interpreted them pl: 
in a forced and allegorical manner, when ther nv 
oppoſed their favourite opinions and tenets ; 
and ſuch more eſpecially were. the deluſive and cor 
erroneous explications, which. they gave. of what the 
is ſaid in the goſpel concerning the inſtitutions oi ber 
baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, and the divine va 
authority of the Old Teſtament, all which they uo 
obſtinately rejected. Beſides. the books of the 

New Teſtament, they treated with a particulagſ [: 
veneration certain, epiltles of SzaGius, the moig K 
eminent and illuſtrious doctor of their ſect. Mar 

The opi-i- VI. None of the Greek writers have given Wie | 
ons of the 


F alicia ns. 


complete view of the Paulician ſyſtem, - which ewe 
was undoubtedly compoſed of a great variety e 
renets ; they content themſelves with mentionince. 
ſix monſtrous errors, which, in their eſtimationnac 
rendered the Paulicians unworthy of enjoying 
either the comforts of this world, or the happ Haag 


0 PHOTIUS, J. e. p. 11.— PRT. Sicut. p. 19. Cirer 
] ProTLLs, I. c. p. 101.—PETR, S1CUL, P+ 57 ige t 
[wv] Puor ius, I. c. p. 12, Mould 
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neſs of the next. Theſe errors are as follows: C EN r. 
i, © They deny that this inferior and viſible „ . . 
« world is the production of the Supreme Being, 
« and they diſtinguiſh the creator of this world 
« and of human bodies from the moſt high God, 
« who dwells in the heavens.” It was principally 
on account of this odious doctrine, which was, 
however, adopted by all the Gnoſtic ſects, that 
the Pauliclans were looked upon as Manichzans 
by the Greeks. But what their ſentiments were 
concerning the Creator of this world, and whe- 
ther or not they conſidered him as a Being diſtinct 
from the evil principle, are matters that no wri- 
ter has hitherto explained in a ſatisfactory manner. 
We learn only from ProTrvs, that, according to 
the Paulician doctrine, the evil principle was en- 
gendered by darkneſs and fre: from whence it 
plainly follows that he was neither ſelf-originated, 
nor eternal [x], 2. © They treated contemptu- 
4 ouſly the Virgin Mary ;” that is to ſay, ac- 
cording to the manner of ſpeaking uſual among 
the Greeks. they refuſed to adore and worſhip 
ber. They maintained, indeed, that CRHRIST 
was the ſon of Mary, and was born of her (al- 
tough they maintained, as appears from the ex- 
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[x] ProTIvs, lib. ii. Centra Manichæot, p. 147. It is eri- 
dent, beyond all contradiction, that the Paulicians, in imita— 
ton of the Oriental philoſophers, from whom the Gnottics and 
Manichzans derived their origin, conſidered eternal matter as 
ne ſeat and ſource of all evil; but they believed at the ſame 
ime, like many of the Gnoſtics, that this matter, endued 
(rom all eternity with life and motion, had produced an active 
pnciple, which was the fountain of vice, miſery, and Cifor- 
der. This principle, according to them, is the author of all 
Merial ſubſtances ; while God is the creator and father of 
pirits, Theſe tenets reſemble, no doubt, the Manichwan doc- 
mne; yet they differ from it in ſeveral points. It appears 
noſt probable, that the Paulicians were a branch of ſome of 
lie ancient Gnoſlic ſe&>, which were extremely numerous and 
Urerfified, and which, though perſecuted and oppreited from 
ize to age in the moſt rigorous manner by many emperors, 
| ould never be entitely ſuppreſſed. nor totally extirpated. : 
nei Vor. II. B b Preis 
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CENT, preſs teſtimony of their adverſaries, that the 6 
IX. : : Z f 

Paz 11, Vine Saviour brought with him from heaven hj 
human nature, and that Mas x, after the birth 
Cusisr, had other children by Joseen) ; the 
only fell into the ſentiments of the Valentinian 
and held that CarrsT paſſed through the wom 
of the Virgin, as the pure ſtream of limpid wats 
paſſes through a conduit, and that Maxy did ng 

reſerve her virginity to the end of her days; a 


which aſſertions the Greeks rejected with the u 5 
moſt antipathy and abhorrence. 3. They r:WM,, 
« fuſed to celebrate the holy inſtitution of thi | 
« Lord's ſupper ;” for as they looked upon manM;. 
precepts and injunctions of the goſpel to be of b 
merely figurative and parabolical nature, fo the 
underſtood by the bread and wine, which Carl | 
is ſaid to have adminiſtered to his diſciples at Hf 
laſt ſupper, the divine diſcourſes and exhortationM*" 
f the Saviour, which are a ſpiritual food Hl 
0 , | ood al... 
nouriſhment to the ſoul, and fill it with repolefMter 
ſatisfaction, and delight | y]. 4. * They loader 


« the crols of CHRISH with contempt and r 
ce proach ;” by which we are only to underſtan 
that they refuſed to follow the abſurd and ſupe 
ſtitious practice of the Greeks, who paid to tl 
pretended wood of the croſs a certain fort of 
ligious homage. As the Paulicians believed tu 
Custsr was cloathed with an etherial, impaſſibk 
and celeſtial body, they could by no means gra 
that he was really nailed to the croſs, or that! 
expired, in eſte, upon that ignominious tret 
and hence naturally aroſe that treatment of t! 


b « $f #84 <% 
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| [o The Greeks do not charge the Paulicians with a 
error concerning bapti/m; it is however certain, that the? 
counts of that ſacred iniftitut'on, which are given in ſeriptu 
were allegorically explained by this extravagant ſect; à 
Pnorius. in his Firſt Book againſt the Maniche&ans, f. 19. 
preſsly aſſerts, that the Paulicians treated baptiſm as am 
allegorical ceremony, and by the baptiſmal water underiiol 


the gJper. 
1 C10 


Ba HE 
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« of the Gnoſtics, the books of the Old Teſta- 
« ment, and looked upon the writers of that ſa- 
« cred hiſtory as inſpired by the creator of this 
« world, and not by the ſupreme God. 6. They 
« excluded preſbyters and elders from all part in the 
« adminiſtration of the church.” By this, how- 
ever, no more can be meant, than that they re- 
uſed to call their doctors by the name of Pre/by- 
ters, a name which had its origin among the 
ſews, and was peculiar to that odious people who 
perſecuted Jesus CHRIST, and attempted, as the 
Paulicians ſpeak, to put him to death [Z]. 


z] Theſe fix famous errors of the Paulicians I have taken 
from the Manichæ an hiftory of PeTzus StcuLUs, with whom 
PuoTivs and CetDrENUS agree, although their accounts of 
theſe opinions be leſs perſpicugus and diſtinct. The expla- 
tatory remarks that I have added, are the reſult of my own te- 


. upon the Paulician ſyſtem, and the doctrine of the 
reeks, 


croſs of which the Greeks accuſed them. 5. © They c x w T, 
rejected, after the example of the greateſt part p, 
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CHAPTER I. : 

Concerning the proſperons events which happened * 
the Church during this century. 0 

bt HE deplorable ſtate of chriſtianity in this WI © 
& century, ariſing partly from that aſtoniſh- Je 

ing ignorance that gave a looſe rein both to ſu- “ 
perſtition and immorality, and partly from an WI” 
unhappy concurrence of cauſes of another kind, la 
is unanimouſly lamented by the various writers, . 
who have tranſmitted to us the hiſtory of theſe of 
miſerable times. Yet amidſt all this darknels WM © 
ſome gleams of light were perceived from time Cl 
to time, and ſeveral occurrences happened, which ki 
deſerve a place in the proſperous annals of the ot 
church. The Neſtorians in Chaldza extended their t 
ſpiritual conqueſts beyond mount Imaus, and in- 
troduced the Chriſtian religion into Tartary, pro- 
perly ſo called, whoſe inhabitants had hithero ? 


lived in their natural ſtate of ignorance and fero- 
city, uncivilized and ſavage. The ſame ſuccels- 
ful miſſionaries ſpread, by degrees, the knowledge 
of the goſpel among that moſt powerful nation 


of the Turks, or Tartars, which went by the 
4 name 
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name of Karit, and bordered on Kathay, or on CEN x. 

the northern part of China [a]. The laborious p. &.. . 
: induſtry of this ſect, and their zeal for the pro- — 
pagation of the Chriſtian faith, deſerve, no doubt, 

the higheſt encomiums; it muſt, however, be 
acknowledged, that the doctrine and worſhip, 

which they introduced among theſe Barbarians, 

were far from being, in all reſpects, conformable 

tothe precepts of the goſpel, or to the true ſpirit 

and genius of the Chriſtian religion. 

II. The prince of that country, whom the Preftet 
Neſtorians converted to the Chriſtian faith, aſ- J. 
ſumed, if we may give credit to the vulgar 
tradition, the name of Joun after his baptiſm, 
to which he added the ſurname of Preſtyter, from 
zprinciple of modeſty. Hence it was, as ſome 
„kerned men imagine, that the ſucceſſors of this 

monarch retained theſe names until the time of 
Gencis Kan, who flouriſhed in the fourteenth 
dis century, and were each of them called PR ESTHER 
h- Joux [4]. But all this has a very fabulous air; 
u- leaſt, it is advanced without any ſolid proof; 

an may, it appears evident, on the contrary, that the 
id, nous PRESTER Joan, who made ſo much noiſe 
rs, nn the world, did not begin to reign in that part 
eſe of a before the concluſion of the eleventh cen- 
ef W ivy. It is, however, certain beyond all contra- 
me Wl ciction, that the monarchs of the nation called 
ich Krit, which makes a large part of the empire 
the MW of the Mogul, and is by ſome denominated a 
cir province of the Turks, and by others a tribe of 
in- MW {© Tartars, embraced Chriſtianity in this centu- 
ro-; and that a conſiderable part of Tartary, or 
ro N [otic Scythia, lived under the ſpiritual juriſdiction 


{5 la! Jos. Siu. AssEMANNI Bibliotheca Oriental. Vatic. tom. 
lil, part II. p. 482.—HERBELOT, Bibliorhegue Oriental, p. 256. 
; ] See AssEMANNI ZPiblioth. Oriental, [/atic. tom. iii, 
on part 11, p. 282. 
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duke of 


Normaney Or leſs rapidity through the moſt rude and unc. 
cogverted. vilized nations. The famous arch- pirate Rory, 
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of biſhops who were ſent among them by th, 
Neſtorian pontif [e]. 

III. If we turn our eyes to the weſtern world, 
we ſhall find the goſpel making its way with more 


ſon of a Norwegian count, being baniſhed from 
his native land [4], had, in the preceding cen- 
tury, put himſelf at the head of a reſolute band 


dl 
of Normans, and ſeized upon one of the maritime ed 
provinces of France, from whence he infeſted the * 
whole country round about with perpetual in- 
curſions and depredations. In the year 912, this of 
valiant chief embraced, with his whole army, ed 
Chriſtian faith, and that upon the following occa-WM 3; 
ſion: CrnarLes the Simple, who wanted boch d 
reſolution and power to drive this warlike ande. 
intrepid invader out of his dominions, was obligelMth 
to have recourſe to the method of negociation.Wlr 
He accordingly offered to make over to Rout» 

a conſiderable part of his territories, upon condi- ?, 
tion that the latter would conſent to a peace 
eſpouſe his daughter GisELa [e, and embrace. 
Chriſtianity, Theſe terms were accepted by Rol- 
Lo without the leaſt heſitation; and his army, 
Wl 
c] The late learned Mr. B. TrzoPrin,vs SEF 
Fr, in his Preface tothe Muſeum Sinicum, p 145, in ſormed vl}. 
of his deſign to give the world an accurate account of the | 
Netllorian churches eſtabliſhed in Tartary and China, drawn"! 
from ſome curious ancient records and monuments, that bee 
not been as yet made public. His work was to have been ein 
titled H:/!cria Eccleffarum Sinicarum, et Sefptemtrionalis Ajit; in 
but death prevented the execution of this intereſting plan, and 
alſo of ſeveral others, which this great man had formed, anqſe0 


which wou!d have undoubtedly calt a new light upon the "ms 
tory of the Aſiatic Chrillians. 
[d] HorrreG: Hifteria Danorum Navalis in Scriptis & 
cietat. Scient Tafnien/. part III. p. 357. 
e] Other writers more politely repreſent the oſſer d 
Gisa as one of the methods tha; Cuarkles employed 
Obtain a peace wi.h Rotho, 
ſollow int 
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ſollowing the example of their leader, profeſſ- CE N r. 
ed a religion of which they were totally ignorant þ , * 
[f]: Theſe Norman pirates, as appears from 
many authentic records, were abſolutely without 
religion of every kind, and therefore were not 
trained, by the power of prejudice, from em- 
bracing a religion which preſented to them the 
moſt advantageous proſpects. They knew no 
diſtinction between intereſt and duty, and they 
etimated truth and virtue only by the profits with 
which they were attended, It was from this 
Rol Lo, who received at his baptiſm the name 
of RopBeRT, that the famous line of Norman 
dukes derived its origin; for the province of 
Bretagne, and a part of Neuſtria, which CHARLES 
the Simple conveyed to his ſon-in-law by a ſo- 
lmn grant, were, from this time, known by 
the name of Normandy [, which they derived 
from their new poſſeſſors. 

IV. The Chriſtian religion was introduced into The con- 
Poland by the zealous efforts of female Pty; Hon 
DauBRO WEKA, daughter of BoLisLaus, duke of nation. 
Bobemia, perſuaded, by the force of repeated ex- 
lortations, her huſband M1icisLAus, duke of Po- 
md, to abandon paganiſm, in conſequence of 
wich he embraced the goſpel A. D. 965. The 
count of this agreeable event was no ſooner 
brought to Rome, "than the pontif, Jonx XIII., 
ent into Poland ZEcrpivs, biſhop of Ae, 
utended with a numerous train of ecclelialtics, 
u order to ſecond the pious efforts of the duke 
and ducheſs, who deſired, with impatience, the 
converſion of their ſubjects. But the exhortations 
ad endeavours of theſe devout miſſionaries, who 


f] Bovrar, Hiſt. Acad. . tom, i. p. 296.— Dx ien, 
3 de France, tom. ii. p. 58 

le ] It was Ne uſtria 3 and not Bretagne, that 
, the name of Normandy, from the Normans who choſe 
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were unacquainted with the language of the peg. 
ple they came to inſtruct, would have been en- 
tirely without effect, had they not been accom- 
panied with the edicts and penal laws, the pro- 
miſes and threats of MicisLaus, which dejected 
the courage, and conquered the obſtinacy of the 
reluctant Poles. When therefore the fear of pu- 
niſhment, and the hope of reward, had laid the 
foundations of Chriſtianity in Poland, two national 
archbiſhops and ſeven biſhops were conſecrated 
to the miniſtry, whoſe zeal and labours were 
followed with ſuch ſucceſs, that the whole body 
of the people abandoned, by degrees, their an- 
cient ſuperſtitions, and.made public profeſſion of 
the religion of Jesus [5]. It was indeed no 
more than an external profeſſion ; for that inward 
change of affections and principles, which the 
goſpel requires, was far from being an object 
of attention in this barbarous age. 

V. The Chrittian religion was eſtabliſhed in 
Ruſſia by means every way ſimilar to thoſe that 
had occaſioned its propagation in Poland; for we 


muſt not lay any ſtreſs upon the proſelytes that 


were made to Chriſtianity among the Ruſſians in 


the preceding century; ſince theſe converſions 


were neither permanent nor ſolid, and ſince 1t 
appears evidently, that ſuch of that nation, as, 
under the reign of BasiLius the Macedonian, 
had embraced the doctrine of the Greek church, 
relapſed ſoon after into the ſuperſtition of their 
anceſtors. WLopomM1R, duke of Rua and Meſci- 


vy, married, in the year 961, Anne, ſiſter of 


BasiLivs, the ſecond Grecian emperor of that 
name; and this zealous princeſs, by her repeated 
entreaties, and her pious importunity, perſuaded at 
length her reluctant ſpouſe to receiye the Chrilt- 


[D] Ducrocsr Hifteria Polonica, lib. ii. p. 91. lib, iii. p. 95 
239, —REGtrnvoLscCit Hificria Eccleſ. Slawen, lib. i. Caps !. 
p. 8.— HNA. Canin Lechiones Antique, tom. iii. part J. 
p-. 41.— Soli NA. Hiſt, de Pologue, tom. i. p. 71. ye 

lan 
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-n faith, and he was accordingly baptized, A. D. CEN r. 

57, aſſuming upon that occaſion the name 1 

Bas1L1Us. The Ruſſians followed ſpontaneouſly 

the example of their prince; we have, at leaſt, 

10 account of any compulſion or violence being 

employed in their converſion [i], and this is the 

ue date of the entire eſtabliſhment of Chriſt- 

anity among that people. WLopoMIr and his 

qucheſs were placed in the higheſt order of the 

Ruſſian ſaints, and are ſtill worſhipped at Kiovia, 

re here they lie interred, with the greateſt devo- 

ay on. The Latins, however, paid no ſuch re- 

n- bect to the memory of WLopomir, whom they 

of Wrepreſent as abſolutely unworthy of ſaintly ho- 

no ours [+]. 

d VI. The Hungarians and Avari had received v4 in 

he Nome faint notions of Chriſtianity under the reign . 

ct Wo! CHarnLEMAGNE, and in conſequence of the 
meaſures that had been taken by that zealous 

in prince for the propagation of the goſpel. Theſe 

at Witions, however, were ſoon and eaſily extinguiſh- 

we Ned by various circumſtances, which took their 

lat ie from the death of CrarLEMAGNE ; and it 

in vas not before the century, of which we now 

ns Write, that the Chriſtian religion obtained a fixed 

t etlement among theſe warlike nations [/]. To— 

as, Waris the middle of this century, BuLosubes and 

an, Worvi.a, or GyLas, two Turkiſh chiefs, whoſe 

ch, MWeovernments lay upon the banks of the Danube 

er la], made public profeſſion of Chriſtianity and 

co- Wicre baptized at Conſtantinople. The former apo— 

of Whitized ſoon after to the religion of his anceſtors; 


ted MW [i] See Anton. Pac Critica in Baron. tom. iv. ad A. 985, 
| at MW 65 ad 41015. p. 110. Car, bo FRESNE, Familie By- 
ilt⸗ WG, p. 143, ed. Pari 

(3 DiTMarRu , Mer/eb. lib. vii. Caronic. p. 417. tom. i. 
lor. Brunſvic. Leibnitii. 

Pari Denrezent Hiſtoria Eccleſ. Reformarer, in Un- 
%, part l. cap. iii. p. 19. 

2] The Hungarians and Tranſylvanians were, at this time, 
"VN tO the Gtecians by the name of Turks, 

lan while 


CEN T. while the latter not only perſevered ſtedfaſtly in 
I. his new profeſſion, but alſo ſhewed the moſt 
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zealous concern for the converſion of his ſubjed, 
who, in conſequence of his expreſs order, were 
inſtructed in the doctrines and precepts of the 
goſpel by HreroTHEvs, a learned prelate, by 
whom he had been accompanied in his journey 
to Conſtantinople. Sas OoLTA, the daughter of 
GyLas, was afterwards given in marriage tg 
GeYsa, the chief of the Hungarian nation, whom 
ſhe perſuaded to embrace the divine religion in 
which ſhe had been educated. The faith, how- 
ever, of this new-converted prince was feeble and 
unſteady, and he retained a ſtrong propenſity to 
the ſuperſtition which he had been engaged to 
forſake ; but his apoſtaſy was prevented by the 
pious remonſtrances of ApaLBERT, archbiſhop o 
Prague, who came into Hungary towards the con- 
cluſion of this century, and by whom alſo Sr, 
the ſon of Geysa, was baptized with great pomp 
and ſolemnity. It was to this young prince that 
the goſpel was principally indebted for its propa- 
gation and eſtabliſhment among the Hungarians, 
whole entire converſion was the fruit of his zeal 
for the cauſe of CHRIST. For he perfected, what 
his father and grandfather had only begun; 
fixed biſhops, with large revenues, in various 
places; erected magnificent temples for divine 
worſhip; and, by the influence of inſtructions, 
threatenings, rewards, and puniſhments, he 
brought his ſubjects, almoſt without exception, 
to abandon the wretched ſuperſtition of their ido- 
latrous anceſtors, Theſe vigorous proceedings, 
by which STEPHEN introduced the religion 0 
Jesvs among the Hungarians, procured him the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed honours of ſaintſhip in ſuc- 
ceeding ages |]. 


[„] The Greeks, Germans, Fokemians, and Polrs, clan 

. 4 . . . q a 

each for theiuſelves the peculiar howwnr ef having been th 
ſounde! 
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VII. The Chriſtian religion was in a very un- CENT, 


nh ended ſtate among the Danes under the reign of 5 1, | 
« W608 M0N, and, notwithſtanding the protection it — 
1 received from his queen, who profeſſed it publicly, OY 
vas obliged to ſtruggle with many difficulties, and 

by Wo cocounter much oppoſition, The face of things 

ey changed, indeed, after the death of Gon MON, 

Aus fon HARALD, ſurnamed Blaatand, being de- 


ob kited by Orno the Great, A. D. 949, embraced 
om de goſpel, and was baptized together with his 
in conlort and his ſon SuENo, or SWEIN, by ADAL- 
W-oacus, archbiſhop of Hæmburgb, or, as others al- 
nd edge, by Porrox, a pious eccleſiaſtic, who at- 
to ended the emperor in this expedition. It is pro- 
to bable that Han AL p, educated by his mother 
Irza, who was a Chriſtian, was not extremely 
werſe to the religion of Jesus ; it appears, how- 
on-Mevcr, certain, that his converſion was leſs the 
fect of his own choice, than of the irrefiltible 


EN] choice | 
mpfommands of his victorious enemy. For Orno, 
tharfWcrſuaded that the Danes would never deſiſt from 


founders of the Chriſtian religion in Hungary, and their te- 
hecive pretenſions have introduced not a little obſcurity into 
Its matter, "Ihe Germans allege, that the Chriſtian reli- 
on was brought into Hungary by GIs ELA, ſiſter to their 
mperor HENRY II., who, being given in marriage to 
TerHen, the king of that nation, perſuaded that prince 
demorace the goſpel, The Bohemians tell us, on the other 
and, that it was by the miniſtry of ApaLBear, archbiſhop 
Prague, that STEPHEKx was converted. The Poles affirm, 
at Grysa, having married a Chriſtian Princeſs of their na- 


tion My v.. AvELUELD, ſiſter to Miss, duke of Poland, was 

A Wi-uced by her remonſtrances and exhortations to make pro— 
ido- lon of Chriftkianity. In conſequence of a careful examina- 
lings, lon of all theſe pretenſions, we have followed the ſentiments 
n 0 '% Cecifions of the Greek write s, after having diligently 
11 the pated them with the Hungarian hiſtorians; and we are Ci- 
ſuc wraped 1n this by the authority of the learned GaBkitL DE 
\ {uc- 


'\Ta Horwxan, who, in his Ixitia Religicnis Chrifliazxe inter 
gare Eccleſfe erientali adſerta, publiſhed at Francifort in 
Th decides this queſtion in favour of the Greeks, All other 
hurts of the matter are extremely imperſect, and ſubject to 
ay doub;s and difficulties. ; 
3 their 
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CE NT. their hoſtile incurſions and rapines, as long 23 
*. they perſevered in the religion of their ſt 

Pax Tr I, TACY peric 8 anceltors, 
— which was ſo proper to nouriſh a ferocity of tem. 
er, and to animate to military exploits, made 

it the principal condition of the treaty of peace, 
which he concluded with Har AL p, that both he 

and his ſubjects ſhould receive the Chriſtian faith 

[0]. Upon the converſion of this prince, Apa. 
DAGUS and Poppon employed their miniſterial 
labours among the Cimbrians and Danes, in 
order to engage them to imitate ſuch an illuſtri- 

ous example ; and their exhortations were crown- 

ed with remarkable ſucceſs, to which the ſtupend- 

ous miracles performed by Poppox are ſaid to 

have contributed in a particular manner. Theſe 
miracles, indeed, were of ſuch a kind, as manifeſtly 

ſhews that they derived their origin from human 

art, and not from a divine interpoſition [p]. As 

long as HaraLv lived, he uſed every wiſe and 
probable method of contirming his ſubjects in the 
religion they had embraced. For this purpoſe he 
eſtabliſhed biſhops in ſeveral parts of his domi- 
nions, enacted excellent laws, abrogated ſuper- 
ſtitious cuſtoms, and impoſed ſevere reſtraints 

upon all vicious and immoral practices. But after 

all theſe pious efforts, and falutary meaſures, 
which promiſed ſuch fair proſpects to the riſing 
church, his ſon Suzno, or Swein, apoſtatized 

from the truth, and, during a certain time, in- 
volved the Chriſtians in the deepeſt calamity 


le] Aran, Brem. Hiſt, lib. ii. cap. ii. iii. p. 16. cap. . 
p. 20. in LixpexBROGIT Scriptoribus rerum Septentrional, 
Al B. Kianzi Wandalia, lib. iv. cap. xx.—Lupw1c!l Reli- 
quiz Manuſeriptor. tom. ix. p. 10. Pov ror ID ANI Aural 
Eecleiæ Diplomatici, tom. 1. p. 59. 


[o] Jo. Aborru. Cue Annales Epiſcopor. Sle/avie, cab. 
xiii. p. 78.— Abbau Bremenſ. lib. ii. cap. xxvi. p. 22. cap - pid. 
xliv. p. 28.— Jo. STEP tan, ad Saxonem Grammat. p. 27%. 
Morrttr1 Introdud?, ad Hiſtoriam Cherſins). Cimbric. part Il, ſ 
cap 111. 8 14. | Im, 

ant 
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elt, however, in his turn, the heavy ſtrokes of 
adyerſity, which produced a falutary change in 
tis conduct, and happily brought him to a better 
nind; for being driven from his kingdom, and 
obliged to ſeek his ſafety in a ſtate of exile among 
the Scots, he embraced anew the religion he had 
abandoned, and {upon his reſtoration to his do- 
ninions, exerted the moſt ardent and exemplary 
zeal in the cauſe of Chriſtianity, which he endea- 
roured to promote to the utmoſt of his power [g]. 

d- VIII. It was in this century, that the firſt dawn 
of the goſpel aroſe upon the Norwegians, as we 
earn from the moſt authentic records. The con- 
yerfion of that people was attempted, in the year 
033, by their monarch HAGEN ADELSTEEN, who 
had been educated among the Engliſh, and who 
employed certain eccleſiaſtics of that nation to 
ſtruct his ſubjects in the doctrines of Chriſtianity. 
but his pious efforts were rendered fruitleſs by the 
brutal obſtinacy, with which the Norwegians per- 
eyered in their ancient prejudices, and the aſſidu- 
y and zeal with which his ſucceſſor HARALD 
GRauFELDT purſued the ſame plan of reforma- 
lon, were alſo without effect TJ. The ſucceed- 
ng princes, far from being diſcouraged by theſe 
wſtacles, perſiſted firmly in their worthy purpoſe, 
ad Haco, among others, yielding to the entrea- 
tes of HARALD, king of Denmark, to whom he 
"as indebted for the Norwegian crown, embraced, 


5 lmſelf, the Chriſtian religion, and recommended 
Ne- with the greateſt fervour, to his ſubjects, in 
:nalo aſſembly of the people that was held in the 


. 2 7] Saxon. Gramm. Hiſtor. Dan. lib. x. p. 186, Po xror- 

*. b. "ps De geſlis et veſtigiis Danorum extra Daniam, tom. ii. 

[AE p. I. C1, 2 

art l E 

art! r] Exc. Px To IDN, Annales Feclaſ. Danicæ diplomat. 
and P. 66. 


year 
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nd diſtreſs, and treated them with the greateſt C E N T, 
cruelty and injuſtice, This perſecuting tyrant 5 . k 


In Nor way. 


= 
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CENT. year 945 LJ. This recommendation, notyith 

| ſtanding the ſolemnity and zeal with which i 

. was accompanied, made little impreſſion upg 
the minds of this fierce and barbarous people 
nor were they entirely gained over by the zealoy 
endeavours of OLavus to convert them to Chris 
ianity, though the pious diligence of that prince 
which procured him the honour of ſaintſhip, wi 
not altogether without effect /]. But that whiciiif 
gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the converſion of thi © 
Norwegians was their ſubjection to Sutxon, oil * 
SwEIN, king of Sweden, who, having defeated thei ” 
monarch OLavs TryG-cutson, became maſter 9 
Norway, and obliged its inhabitants to abandon © 
the gods of their anceſtors, and to embrace uni 
verſally the religion of Jzsuvs [4]. Among the © 


mm «wm A 


— M—_— 


Pod Try” — — 


[s] Toxm, Torrz1 Hifteria Norwegica, tom. ii. p. 18; f 
214. ä 

[tz] Toxrævus, I. c. p. 457. | 

z] Dr. Mosnerm attributes here to Swe tn the hon 
which is due to his predeceſior OLaus TrxyG-cvueson; if! 
can be eſteemed an honour to have promoted a rational a 
divine religion by compulſion and violence, by fire and ſword in 
Oraus, who had abjured paganiſm in England, during bi c 
youth, in conſequence of a warm and pathetic diſcourſe whicl 7 
he had heard from a Britiſh prieſt, returned to Norway with 
firm reſolution to propagate Chriſtianity throughout his domi th 
nions. For this purpoſe he travelled from one province de 
another, attended by a choſen band of ſoldiers, and ſword i p- 
hand performed the functions of miſſionary and apoſtle. H 
miniſtry, thus enforced, was followed with the deſired ſucce c 
throughout all the provinces, except that of Drontheim, whicl 
roſe in rebellion againſt him, and attacked Chriſtianity wit 
the ſame kind of arguments that OLaus employed in eſtabliſh . 
ing it. This oppoſition occaſioned ſeveral bloody batte, 
which ended, however, in the defeat of the rebels, and of th 
god Thos, their tutelar deity, whoſe ſtatue OLavs drag 
ged from its place, and burnt publicly in the fight of his wor 


ſhippers. This event dejected the courage of the inhabitant 1 
of Drontheim, who ſubmitted to the religion and laws of thell A 
conqueror, And thus before the reign of Sugnos. at lea * 


before the defeat of OLaus by that prince, Norway WY.” 
chriſtian. See The Hiſtory of Denmark, lately publiſbed if lan 
French by Mr. MaLLET, Prof ſſor in Belles Letrres at Cape 
bagen, vol. i. p. 52, 53. 


var lou 
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various doctors that were ſent to inſtruct this 
harbarous people, the moſt eminent, both in 
merit and authority, was GUTHEBALD, an Engliſh 
prieſt [w]. From Norway, Chriſtianity ſpread its 
lutary light through the adjacent countries, and 
was preached, with ſucceſs, in the Orkney iſlands, 
which were, at this time, ſubject to the Norwe- 
gan kings, and alſo in Iceland and Old Groenland; 
for it is evident, from many circumſtances and 
L :ccords of undoubted authority, that the greateſt 
part of the inhabitants of theſe countries had 
received the goſpel in this century [x]. 

IX. In Germany the pious exploits of OTro the 
Great, contributed, in a ſignal manner, to pro- 
mote the intereſt of Chriſtianity, and to fix and 
eſtabliſh it upon ſolid foundations throughout 
the empire. This truly great prince, whoſe pious 
magnanimity cloathed him with a luſtre infinitely 
ſuperior tothat which he derived from his imperial 
dignity, was conſtantly employed in extirpating the 
remains of the ancient ſuperſtitions, and in ſup- 
porting and confirming the infant church, which 
in ſeveral provinces had not yet arrived to any 
conſiderable degree of conſiſtence and vigour, 
That there might be rulers and paſtors to govern 
the church, and to contribute both by their 
doctrine and example to the reformation and im- 
provement of an unpoliſhed and illiterate people, 
tc eſtabliſhed biſhops in ſeveral places, and ge- 


[w] Chron, Danicum à LuDEwicio editum in Reliquiis 
MiStorum, tom. ix. p. 11. 16, 17. 

[x] Concerning the converſion of the inhabitants of the 
Orkreys, fee Torm, Torr x1 Hiſtoria Rerum Orcadenſ. lib, i. 
p. 22. and for an account of the Icelanders, the reader may 
Onſult AR NGRIM. Jonas's Cynogee, lib. i. and AR Tus 
ali, in Schedis Ilandiæ; as allo Tos raus, his Hiſfor. 

rveg. tom. ii. p. 378, 379. 417, and GaBRIEL LI KON's 
lngularites Hiſtoriques et Litteraires, tom. i. p. 138.—The ſame 
10k s gives a full account of the introduction of Chriſt- 
aity into Groenland, in his Hi//or. Norweg. tom, ii. p. 374. 
ud allo in his Groen/ardia Antiqua, e. xvii. p. 127. 

nerouſly 
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CEN T, nerouſly erected and endowed the biſhopricg of 


Pann 1 


* 


Naumburg; by which excellent eſtabliſhments the 
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Brandenburg, Havelberg, Meiſſen, Magdeburg, and 


church was furniſhed with eminent doctors from 
various parts, whoſe inſtructions were the occaſion 
of raiſing up new labourers in the goſpel harveſt, 
and of thus multiplying the miniſters of Carr 
from time to time. It was alfo through the mu- 
nificence of the ſame prince, that many convents 
were erected for thoſe who, in conformity with 
the falſe piety of the times, choſe to finiſh their 
Chriſtian courſe in the indolent ſanctity of a folitz- 


ry life, and it was by his expreſs order that ſchools 


were eſtabliſhed in almoſt every city for the edu. 
cation of the youth, All this may ſerve to ſhew us 
the generoſity and zeal of this illuſtrious emperor, W* 
whoſe merit would have ſurpaſſed the higheſt WM" 
encomiums, had his prudence and moderation 
been equal to the fervour of his piety, and the 
uprightneſs of his intentions. But the ſuperſtition 
of his empreſs | y], and the deplorable 1gnorance 
of the times deluded this good prince into the no- 
tion, that he obliged the Deity in proportion as 
he loaded the clergy with riches and honours, 
and that nothing was more proper to draw down 
upon him the divine protection, than the 
exerciſe of a boundleſs liberality to his miniſters. 
In conſequence of this idle and extravagant fan- 
cy, OTHo opened the ſources of his opulence, 
which flowed into the church like an overgrown 
torrent, ſo that the biſhops, monks, and religious 
houſes wallowed in wealth and abundance. But 
ſucceeding ages perceived the unhappy effects 0 
this exceſſive and ill-judged munificence; when 
the ſacred orders employed this opulence, which 
they had acquired without either merit or labou!, 


: [ y] See he life of this empreſs, whoſe name was Aber, 4 
in the Lectienes Antique of HENRY Caxisius, tom iii. part | 


p. 69. 


in 
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n gratifying their paſſions, in waging war againſt 
ll who oppoſed their ambirious pretenſions, and 
n purchaſing the various pleaſures of a luxurious 
1nd effeminare life. 

X. It was no doubtful mark of the progreſs 
ind ſtrength of the Chriſtian caule that the Eu- 
ropean kings and princes began ſo early as this 
tentury to form the project of a holy war againſt 
he Mahometans, who were maſters of Paleſtine, 


Chriſtians, that the very land in which the divine 
mthor of their religion had received his birth, 
exerciſed his miniſtry, and made expiation for 
the fins of mortals, ſhould be abandoned to the 
enemies of the Chriſtian name, They allo look- 
ed upon 1t as highly juſt, and ſuitable to the ma- 
jelty of the Chriſtian religion, to avenge the ca- 
Lmitics and injuries, the perſecution and reproach, 
wick its profeſſors had ſuffered under the Maho- 
metan voke. The bloody ſignal was accordingly 
oven towards the concluſion of this century, by 
ie Roman pontif SILVESTER II., and that in the 
rſt year of his pontificate. And this ſignal was 
n epiſtie, wrote in the name of the church of Je- 
mſelem, to the church univerſal througrout the 
prid|z), in which the European powers are 
dlemnly exhorted and entreated to ſuccour and 
tiver the Chriſtians in Paleſtine. The exhor- 
ons of the pontif were, however, without ef- 
ect, except upon the inhabitants of Piſa, who 
e ſaid to have obeyed the papal ſummons with 
te utmoſt alacrity, and to have prepared them- 
yes immediately for a holy campaign [a]. 


This is the xxviiith Epiſtle in the firſt part of the col- 
Mn of the ietters of SiLVEsTER II., that is publiſhed by 
Enes d, in the third. volume of his Scriptor. Hiſtor. Franc, 
le] See MugaTtort Scriprores rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. 
ELAID) 400, 
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CH AF . 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened tt 
the chureb during ibis century. 


I. HE Chriſtian religion ſuffered leſs in this 

century from the cruelty of its enemies 
than from the defection of its friends. Of all the 
Pagan monarchs, under whoſe government the 
Chriſtians lived, none behaved to them in a ho- 
ſtile manner, nor tormented them with the exe- 
cution of compulſive edicts or penal laws, except 
Gos Mon and Swix, kings of Denmark. Not- 
withſtanding this, their affairs were far from be- 
ing either in a fixed or flouriſhing tate ; nay, 
their ſituation was full of uncertainty and pen, 
both in the eaſtern and weſtern provinces. Ti: 
Saracens in Ala and Africa, amidit the inteſtine 
diviſions under which they groaned, and the ca 
lamities that overwhelmed them from differen 
quarters, were extremely aſſiduous in propagatine 
every where the doctrines of ManoMET, nor werg 
their efforts unſucceſsful. Multitudes of Chriit 
ians fell into their ſnares; and the Turks, a va 
liant and fierce nation, who inhabited the north 
ern coaſt of the Caſpian ſea, received their doc 
trine, The uniformity of religion did not, hov 
ever, produce a ſolid union of intereſt betweel 
the Turks and Saracens ; on the contrary, th! 
diſſenſions and quarrels were never more violent 
than ſrom the time that ManomerT became the 
common chief inreligious matters, The {uccours( 
the former were implored by the Perſians, who! 
country was a prey to the ambitious ulurpation 
of the latter, and theſe ſuccours were grant 
with the utmoſt alacrity and readineſs. II 


Turks accordingly fell upon the Saracens i 
I | {uri 
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CHAP. II. 


ſurious manner, drove them out of the whole © EN T. 
extent of the Perſian territories, and afterwards, pr 1. 
wich incredible rapidity and ſucceſs, invaded, — 


ſeized, and plundered the other provinces that 
belonged to that people, whole defolation, in 
reality, came on like a whirlwind, Thus the 
powerful empire of the Saracens, which its ene- 
mies had for ſo many years attempted in vain to 
overturn, fell at-laſt by the hands of its allies and 
fiends, The Turks accompliſhed what the 
Greeks and Romans ineffectually aimed at; they 
Iruck ſuddenly that dreadful blow, which ruined 
at once the affairs of the Saracens in Pera, and 
then deprived them, by degrees, of their other 
cominions ; and thus the Ottoman empire, which 
was ſtill an object of terror to the Chriſtians, was 
eſtabliſhed upon the ruins of the Saracen dom1- 
nion [O]. | 

II. In the weſtern provinces, the Chriſtians had 
much to ſuffer from the hatred and cruelty of 
thoſe who remained under the darkneſs of pa- 
ganiſm. The Normans, during a great part of 
this century, committed, in ſeveral parts of France, 
tie moſt barbarous hoſtilities, and involved the 
Chriſtians, wherever they carried their victorious 
arms, in numberleſs calamities. The Samaritans, 
Sclavonians, Bohemians, and others, who had 
either conceived an averſion for the goſpel, or 
were ſunk in a ſtupid ignorance of 1ts intrinſic 
xcellence and its immortal bleſſings, not only 
endeavoured to extirpate Chriſtianity our of their 
own territories by the moſt barbarous efforts of 


countries, where it was profeſſed, with fire and 
word, and left, wherever they went, the moſt 


(8) For a more ample account of cheſe revolutions, ſee the 
Males Jurcici of Li vNCLAVIUS ; as allo GSO Eu- 
mM Hiſteria Saracenica, p. 190. 203. 210. 
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dreadful] marks of their unrelenting fury, Th 
Danes, moreover, did not ceaſe to moleſt the 
Chriſtians, until they were ſubdued by Ora 
the Great, and thus, from being the enemies 
became the friends of the Chriſtian cauſe. The 
Hungarians alſo contributed their part to the 
ſufferings of the church, by their incurſions inte 
ſeveral parts of Germany, which they turned inte 
ſcenes of deſolation and miſery ; while the fierce 
Arabs, by their tyranny in Spain, and their de 
predations in Lach and the neighbouring iſlands 
ſpread calamity and oppreſſion all around then 
of which, no doubt, the Chriſtians eſtabliſhe 
in theſe parts had the heavieſt portion. 

III. Whoever conſiders the endleſs vexations 
perſecutions, and calamities, which the Chriſt 
ians ſuffered from the nations that continued in 
their ancient ſuperſtitions, will eaſily perceive 
the reaſon of that fervent and inextinguiſhable 
zeal, which Chriſtian princes diſcovered for the 
converſion of theſe nations, whoſe impetuous and 
ſavage fury they experienced from time to time. 
A principle of ſelf-prefervation, and a prudent 
regard to their own ſafety, as well as a pliouy 
zeal for the propagation of the goſpel, engaged 
them to put in practice every method that 
might open the eyes of their barbarous adver 
faries, from a rational and well-grounded hope 
that the precepts of Chriſtianity would mitigate 
by degrees, the ferocity of theſe nations, and 
ſoften their rugged and intractable tempers 
Hence it was, that Chriſtian kings and emperor 
left no means unemployed to draw theſe infide 
within the pale of the church. For this purpole 
they propoſed to their chiefs alliances of mat 
riaze, offered them certain diſtricts and territ0 
nies, auxiliary troops to maintain them agalil 
their enemies, upon condition that they wou 

abandò 
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bandon the ſuperſtition of their anceſtors, which e E & T, 
us ſo proper to nouriſh their ferocity, and to þ, *: r 


creaſe their paſſion for, blood and carnage. 
Theſe offers were attended with the deſired ſuc. 
ſs, as they induced the infidel chiefs not only 
o lend an ear themſelves to the inſtructions and 
xhortations of the Chriſtian miſſionaries, but 
iſo to oblige their ſubjects and armies to fol- 
oy their examples in this reſpect, 
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Concerning the ſiate of letters and philoſophy during iy 
this century, th 


I, HE deplorable ignorance of this bar-M 


barous age, in which the drooping arts 


to be upon the point of expiring for want 6 
encouragement, is unanimouſly confeſſed and 
lamented by all the writers who have tranſmit 
ted to us any accounts of this period of time, 
Nor, indeed, will this fatal revolution, in the 
republic of letters, appcar aſtoniſhing to luch a 
coniider, on the one hand, the terrible viciſf 
tudes, tumults, and wars that turned all thing 
into confuſion both in the eaſtern and weſter 
world, and, on the other, the ignominiou 
ſlupidity and difſoluteneſs of thoſe ſacred order 
who had been appointed as the guardians of trut 
and learning. Leo, ſurnamed the PBiloſopse 


towards the commencement of this century, Wa 
himſelf an eminent lover of learning, and a1 
auſpicious and zealous protector of ſuch as vl 
tinguiſhed themſelves in the culture of tit 
{ciences[c]. This noble and Generous diſpoſitiſ a 
appeared with u ſtill a greater luſtre in his 10 
ConSTANTINE 5 who not on! 


[4] See Jo. ALR. FanRICII Biblich, Crætc. lib. v. part 1 
Cap. v. p. 33. Pa 
diſcovete 
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diſcovered the greateſt ardour for the revival of E N T. 
the arts and ſciences in Greece [d], but alſo em- NS u. 
ployed the moſt effectual meaſures for the ac- 
compliſhment of this excellent purpoſe. It was 
with this view that he ſpared no expence in draw- 
ing to his court, and ſupporting in his domi— 
nions, a variety of learned men, each of whom 
excelled in ſome of the different branches of 
literature, and in cauſing the moſt diligent ſearch 
| Wt be made after the writings of the ancients, 
With this view, allo, he became himſelf an au— 

thor [e], and thus animated by his example, as 

well as by his protection, men of genius and 
bau. abilities to enrich the ſciences with their learn- 
ar ed productions. He employed, moreover, a con- 
ned iverable number of able pens, in making valuable 
extracts from the commentaries and other com— 
"I po!itions of the ancients; which extracts were 
ni preſerved in certain places for the benctit and 
mY and ſatisfaction of the curious; and thus, by 
008 various exertions of liberality and zeal, this jvearn- 
Bed prince reſtored the arts and ſciences to a 
i certain degree of life and vigour| f]. But few 
nei of the Greeks followed this great and 1}utrrious 
ter example; nor was there any among tne ſuccceding 


der [4] FARBRICHUs, Biblioth. Græc. lib v part il. cap. v. p. 486. 
rut! l'] Me have yet remaining of CurSTaxtING Pok- 
hr PrivroGENtTA, fon of Leo the Philoſopher, the following 
0 proviuctions : 5 

The Life of the emperor "ailing, 
Va A Treati/e upon the Art of Governing. in which he inveſti— 
a gates the origin of ſeveral nations, treats of their power, their 
(WM Propreje their revolt: ns, and their declige, aid es A 
ſeries af their princes and rulers+, 


| 

1 A Dijcrurie concerning the n.anter of f rming a Lina Army 

tio and Nawal Force in Order of lie 

{0 Taco ooks concerning the eaitern and <vo/ern PreVinces. 

on! Which may be conſtdered as an account 0: the late Of the 
emgire in the time of this prince 


/] All this appears evident fiom the accounts left upon 

rt cord by ZoxNakas, in his Afdaratts, tom. lt, p 5 Edits 
Parif; 
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in zeal for the advancement of learning, or in 
lending, by their protection and encouragement, 
an auſpicious hand to raiſe out of obſcurity and 
dejection, neglected and depreſſed genius. But 
what is ſtill more remarkable, CoNsTANTIVE 
Por PHYROGENET |, whom we have now been re- 
preſenting as the reſtorer of letters, and whom 
the Greeks unanimouſly admire in this character, 
is ſuppoſed by ſome to have done conſiderable 
prejudice to the cauſe of learning by the very 
means he employed to promote its advancement, 
For by employing learned men to extract from 
the writers of antiquity what they thought might 
contribute to the improvement of the various arts 
and ſciences, he gave too much occaſion to ne- 
glect the ſources, and flattered the indolence of 
the effeminate Greeks, who confined their ſtudies 
to theſe extracts, and neglected, in effect, the 
peruſal of the writers from whom they were drawn, 
And hence it unfortunately happened, that many 
of the moſt celebrated authors of antiquity were 
loſt, at this time, through the ſloth and negl- 
gence of the Grecks. 

II. This method, as the event manifeſtly 
ſhewed, was really detrimental to the progreſs of 
true learning and genius. And accordingly ve 
find among the Greek writers of this century but 
a ſmall number, who acquired a diſtinguiſnhed and 
ſhining reputation in the republic of letters; ſo 
that the fair and engaging proſpects which ſeemed 
to ariſe to the cauſe of learning from the muniti- 
cence and zeal of its imperial patrons, vaniſhed in 
a ſhort time ; and though the ſeeds of ſcience were 
richly ſown, the natural expectations of an abun» 
dant harveſt were unhappily diſappointed. Nor 
did the cauſe of philoſophy ſucceed better than 
that of literature, Philoſophers indeed there 
were; and, among them, ſome that were not 

deſtitute 
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„ W::titute of genius and abilities; but none who 
n W::ndered their names immortal by productions 
t What were worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity : 
d Wi certain number of rhetoricians and gramma— 
it ans: A few poets who were above contempt ; 
r nd ſeveral hiſtorians, who, without deſerving 
ne higheſt encomiums, were not however totally 
rid of merit: Such were the members which 
compoſed at this time the republic of letters in 
Greece, whoſe inhabitants ſeemed to take pleaſure 
1 thoſe kinds of literature alone, in which in- 
tuſtry, imagination, and memory are concerned. 
III. Egypt, though at this time it groaned 
under a heavy and exaſperating yoke of oppreſſion 
ad bondage, produced writers, who in genius 
nd learning were no wiſe inferior to the moſt emi- 
nent of the Grecian literati. Of the many ex- 
mples we might mention to prove the truth of 
tis aſſertion, we ſhall confine ourſelves to that of 
Furycurus, biſhop of Alexandria, who cultivated 
the ſciences of phyſic and theology with the 
rreateſt ſucceſs, and caſt a new light upon them 
both by his excellent writings. The Arabians, 
uring this whole century, preſerved that noble 
ſion for the arts and ſciences, which had been 
indled among them in the preceding age; and 
ence they abounded with phyſicians, mathema- 
Clans, and philoſophers, whoſe names and cha- 
ters, together with an account of their reſpec- 
Ive abilities and talents, are given by LEO ArRI“ 
us and other literary hiſtorians. 

IV. The Latins preſent to us a ſpectacle of a 
Lin Pery different ind. They were, almolt without 
ere reception, ſunk in the molt brurtiſh and barba- 
un- Ws ignorance; ſo that, according to the unani— 
Nor Nous accounts of the moſt cred; ble writers, no- 
nan ing could be more melancholy and deplorable 
ere Nan the darkneſs that reig ned in the weſtern world 
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1. Tron Age of the Latins[g]. Some learned men 
of modern times have, we confeſs, ventured tg 
call this in queſtion ; but their doubts are cer. 
tainly without foundation, and the matter of fad 
is too firmly eftabliſhed by unqueſtionable aut! 
rities to loſe any part of its credit in conſeque 
of the objections they allege againſt it [5]. It. 
true, there were public ſchools founded in ml 
of the European provinces, ſome of whic': were 
erected in the monaſteries, and the reſt in tho# 
Cities where the biſhops reſided. It is alſo trie 
that through this diſmal night of ignorance them 
ſhone forth from time to time, and more elpe 
cially towards the concluſion of this century, fone 
geniuſes of a ſuperior order, who eyed with ar 
dour the paths of ſcience, and caſt fome ravs0 


[2] The teſlimonies+«that prove the ignorance which pre 
vaiied in the tenth century, are colleted by Du BovLar, i 
his Hiſteria Acad, Pari/. tom. 1. p. 283; and alſo by Les 
ANT. Mog Ars, in his Antiguitat. {tal. medii ævi, tom. ul 
P. $31. et tom. ii. p. 141, &c. 

[> The famovs LersN z, in his Preſatic ad codicen j 
ris Nat. et Centium Diplomat. affirms, that there was mor 
knowledge and learning in the tenth century, than in the ſuc 
ceeding ages, particularly in the twelſth and thirteenth cen 
turies. But this is waſhing the Ethiopian; it is alſo an er 
travagant aſſertion, and favours much of paradox, We ſhal 
be better directed in our rotions of this matter by MaB1L1000 
in his Præfutio ad Acer. SS. Ordin Bend. Quint. Sc. p. WM * 
by the authors of the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, and ur 
Le Beur's Diſertat. de Statu literarum in Francia, a Cal: 
M. ad regem Robert who all agree in acknowledging the gtd 
Ignorance of this century, though they would engage us to be 
lieve that its barbariſm and darkneſs were not ſo hideous W!:) 
they are commonly repreſented. There are, indeed, ſeret in 
conſiderations that render the reaſons and teſtimonies even no 
theſe writers not a little defective; but we nevertheleſs ns | 
with them ſo far, as to grant that all learning and knowlech 
were not abſolutely extinguiſhed in Europe at this time, eu 
that, in the records of this century, we ſhall find a few cho 
ſpirits, who pierced thiough the cloud of ignorance that C for 
vercd the multitude, 
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1 nrity is a ſufficient proof of the infelicity of the 
el. mes in which they appeared. In the ſeminaries 
of learning, ſuch as they were, the ſeven liberal 
ſciences were taught in the moſt unſkilful and mi- 
ſerable manner, and that by the monks, who 
eſteemed the arts and ſciences no farther than as 
they were ſubſervient to the intereſts of religion, 
or, to ſpeak more properly, to the views of ſu- 


as perſtition. 

we v. They who were the moſt learned and judi- 
here cous among the monaſtic orders, and who were 
15 defirous of employing uſefully a part of their lei- 


ure, applied themſelves to the compoſition of 
annals and hiſtories, which favoured of the igno— 
rance and barbariſm of the times. Such were 
Ado, LurtPRAND, WiTr:KinND, FuLcuiN, Jo- 
Hax NES Capuanus, RaTHE»r1Uus, FLODOARD, 
NorkER, ETHELBERT, and others, who, though 
very different from each other in their reſpective 
degrees of merit, were all in general ignorant of 
the true nature and rules of hiſtorical compoſition. 
Several of the poets of this age gave evident 
marks of true genius, but they were ſtrangers to 
the poetic art, which was not indeed neceſſary to 
ſatisfy a people utterly deſtitute of elegance and 
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their method of inſtructing was full of abſurdi- 
ties, and their rules trivial and for the moſt part 
judicious, The ſame judgment may be formed 
in general of the geometry, arithmetic, aitro= 
nomy, and muſic, which were more or lets taught 
in the public ſchools, and of which a more parti- 
cular account would be uninſtructing and infipid. 

VI. The philoſophy of the Latins extended no 
brither than the ſingle ſcience of , or dialefFice, 
Waich they looked upon as the ſum and ſubſtance 
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CEN T. of all human wiſdom. But this logic, which waz 
P a gd n. ſo highly admired, was drawn without the leaſt 


— perſpicuity or method from a book of Categories, 
which ſome have unjuſtly attributed to Auousrm, 
and others to Pokpyyky. It is true, indeed, 
that the Tim.cus of PLaTo, the Topica of Ciczzo 
and Axz1sTOTLE, and the book of the latter, D- 
interpretatione, with other compoſitions of the 
Greeks and Latins, were in the hands of ſeveral 
of the doctors of this century, as we learn from 
credible accounts ; but the ſame accounts inform 
us, that the true ſenſe of theſe excellent authors 
was underſtood by almoſt none of thoſe that per- 
uſed them daily [i]. It will appear, no doubt, 
ſurpriſing, that in ſuch an ignorant age ſuch a 
ſubtle queſtion as that concerning univerſal ideas 
ſhould ever have been thought of ; true however 
it is, that the famous controverſy, Mhetber uni- 
wverſal ideas belonged to the claſs of objects, or of mere 
names; a controverſy which perplexed and be- 
wildered the Latin doctors in ſucceeding times, 
and gave riſe to the two oppoſite ſects of the Ne- 
minaliſts and Realiſts; was ſtarted for the firſt time 
in this century. Accordingly we find in ſeveral 
paſſages of the writers of this period, the ſeeds 
and beginnings of this tedious and intricate dil- 


ute KJ. 
e VII. 


[] Guxzo Epiſtol. ad Monachos Augienſes in MARTENE 
Collect. Ampliſſ. Monumentor, Veter. tom. iii. p. 304. 

[ This appears evident from the following remarkable 
paſſage, which the reader will find in the 3-4th page of the 
werk cited in the preceding note, and in which the learned 
Guxzo expreſſes himſelf in the following manner: Ariftoteles, 
genus, ſpeciem, differentiam, proprium et accidens ſubfitere dent- 
gavit, gue Platoni ſubſiſtentia perſuaſit. Ariſtoteli an Platon 
magis eredendum putatis ? Magna eft utriuſque auctoritas, quaite 
rus vix audeat quis alterum alteri dignitate preferre, Here we 
ſee plainly the ſceds of diſcord ſown, and the foundation laid 
for that knotty diſpute which puzzled the metaphyſical brains 


cf the Latin doctors in after-times, Gonzo was not adven- 
turous 
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VII. The drooping ſciences found an eminent CENT, 
ind illuſtrious patron, towards the concluſion of „ d 1. 
this century, in the learned GER BERT, a native — 
of France, who, upon his elevation to the ponti- Th* webe 
kcate, aſſumed the title of SyLvesTEr II. The leni 
genius of this famous pontif was extenſive and S Beli. 
ſublime, embracing all the different branches of 
e lierature; but its more peculiar bent was turned 
1 towards mathematical ſtudies. Mechanics, geo— 


metry, aſtronomy, arithmetic, and every other 


5 kind of knowledge that had the leaſt affinity to 
Wl ible important ſciences, were cultivated by this 
r. Wl cfforer of learning with the moſt ardent zeal, and 


Wl not without ſucceſs, as his writings abundantly 
'W tcitify ; nor did he ſtop here; but employed every 


ö 4 * 
method that was proper to encourage and animate 

eas 

0 others to the culture of the liberal arts and ſci- 

„. ences. The effects of this noble zeal were viſible 
in Germany, France, and Ttaly, both in this and 

ere - ; 3 

„in the following century; as by the writings, ex- 


ample, and encouraging exhortations of Grk- 
%. bear, many were excited to the ſtudy of phyſic, 
mathemarics, and philoſophy, and in general to 
al the purſuit of ſcience in all its various branches, 
es MW > indeed, we compare this learned pontif with 
m the mathematicians of modern times, his merit, 

n that point of view, will almoſt totally diſap- 
II. Pear under ſuch a diſadvantageous compariſon; 

for his geometry, though it be eaſy and peripicu- 
ous, is but elementary and ſuperficial [/]. Yet 
ſuch as it was, it was marvellous in an age of 
able W barbariſin and darkneſs, and ſurpaſſed the com- 
| prehenſion of thoſe pigmy philoſophers, whoſe 
eln, = Es under the auſpicious direction of GER BERN, 


aton ¶ turous enough to attempt a ſolution of this intricate queſtion, 
alt- hich he leave ur.decided 3 others were leſs modell, without 
e we being more {uccci-!ul. 

laid i (“ This geometry was publiſhed by Pezivs, in his Thee 
rains Nr Anecdotorumy tom. ifi. part II. p. 7. 
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were but juſt beginning to open upon the light. 
Hence it was, that the geometrical figures, de. 
ſcribed by this mathematical pontif, were regardeg 
by the monks as magical operations, and the pon. 
tif himſelf was treated as a magician and a diſciple 
of Satan [m], 

VIII. It was not, however, to the fecundity of 
his genius alone, that GERBEATH was indebted for 
the knowledge with which he now began to en- 
lighten the European provinces ; he had derived 
a part of his erudition, particularly in phyſic, 
mathematics, and philoſophy, from the writings 
and inſtructions of the Arabians, who were ſettled 
in Spain. Thither he had repaired 1n purſuit of 
knowledge, and had ſpent ſome time in the ſe— 
minaries of learning at Cordoua and Seville, with a 
view to hear the Arabian doctors [2]; and it was, 
perhaps, by his example, that the Europeans 
were directed and engaged to have recourſe to 
this ſource of inſtruction in after-times. For it 
1s undeniably certain, that, from the time oi 
GERBERT, ſuch of the Europeans as were ambi— 
tious of making any conſiderable progreſs in phy- 
ſic, arithmetic, geometry, or philoſophy, enter- 
tained the moſt eager and impatient deſire of re- 
ceiving inſtruction either from the academical 
leſſons, or from the writings of the Arabian pht- 
loſophers, who had founded ſchools in ſeveral 
parts of Spain and Italy. Hence it was, that the 
molt celebrated productions of theſe doctors were 
tranſlated into Latin, their tenets and ſyſtems 
adopted with zeal in the European ſchools, and 
that numbers went over to Spain and 1taly to te- 
ceive inſtruction from the mouths of theſe ta- 


[m] See Fiſt. Litter. de la France, tom. vi. p. 558.—Dv 
Bovlay, Hi. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 314. 319. —N 4UD*, 
Apologie pour les Grands Hemmes fauſſement accusts de la Magi, 
chap. xix. $ 4. 

[] See Du Boular, Hi/tor. Acad, Pariſ. tom i. p. 31+ 
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nous teachers, which were ſuppoſed to utter no- o Ev r. 
thing but the deepeſt myſteries of wiſdom and þ,,; n, 


knowledge. However exceſſive this veneration 
ſor the Arabian doctors may have been, it muſt 
be owned, nevertheleſs, that all the knowledge, 
whether of phyſic, aſtronomy, philoſophy, or 
mathematics, which flouriſhed in Eurepe from the 
tenth century, was originally derived from them; 
and that the Spaniſh Saracens, in a more parti- 
cular manner, may be looked upon as the fathers 
of European philoſophy. 


. 


Concerning the dottors and miniſters of the church, and 
its form of government during this century. 


. O thoſe who conſider the primitive dig- 

nity and the ſolemn nature of the mini- 
terial character, the corruptions of the clergy 
muſt appear deplorable beyond all expreſſion. 
Theſe corruptions were mounted to the moſt 
enormous height in that diſmal period of the 
church which we have now before us. Both in 
the eaſtern and weſtern provinces, the clergy 
were, for the moſt part, compoſed of a moſt 
worthleſs ſet of men, ſhamefully 1lhterate and 
ſtupid, ignorant more eſpecially in religious mat- 
ters, equally enſlaved to ſenſuality and ſuperſti- 
tion, and capable of the moſt abominable and 
lagitious deeds. This diſmal degeneracy of the 
acred order was, according to the molt credible 
«counts, principally owing to the pretended 
chiefs and rulers of che univerſal church, who in- 
dulged themſelves in the commiſſion of the moſt 
odious crimes, and abandoned themſelves to the 
lawleſs impulſe of the moſt licentious paſſions 
without reluctance or remorſe, who confounded, 
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in ſhort, all difference between juſt and unjuſt, t 
ſatisfy their impious ambition, and whoſe ſpiritual 
empire was ſuch a diverſified ſcene of iniquity and 
violence, as never was exhibited under any of 
thoſe temporal tyrants, who have been the 
ſcourges of mankind. We may form ſome no— 
tion of the Grecian patriarchs from the ſingle ex- 
ample of TyzopPHYLAcT, who, according to the 
teſtimonies of the moſt reſpectable writers, made 
the moſt impious traffic of eccleſiaſtical promo. 
tions, and expreſſed no fort of care about any 
thing but his dogs and horſes [o]. Degenerate, 
however, and licentious as theſe patriarchs might 
be, they were, generally ſpeaking, leſs profligate 
and indecent than the Roman pontifs. 

II. The hiſtory of the Roman pontifs, that 
lived in this century, is a hiſtory of ſo many mon- 
ſters, and not of men, and exhibits a horrible 
ſeries of the moſt flagitious, tremendous, and 
complicated crimes, as all writers, even thoſe of 
the Romiſh communion, unanimouſly confeſs, 
The ſource of thele diſorders muſt be ſought for 
principally in the calamities that fell upon the 
greateſt part of Europe, and that afflicted [tay in 
a particular manner, after the extinction of the 
race of CHARLEMAGNE. Upon the death of the 
pontif Benepict IV., which happened in the year 


903, LEO V. was raiſed to the pontificate, which 


[> [0] This exemplary prelate, who ſold every eccleſiaſtical 
benefice as ſoon as it became vacant, had in his ſtable above 
2000 hunting horſes, which he fed with pignuts, piſtachios, 
dates, dried grapes, figs ſteeped in the moſt exquiſite wines, 
to all which he added the richeſt perfumes. One Holy Thurt- 
day, as he was celebrating high-maſs, his groom brought him 
the joyful news that one of his favourite mares had foaled; 
upon which he threw down the Liturgy, left the church, and 
ran in raptures to the ſtable, where having expreſſed his joy at 
that grand event, he returned to the altar to finiſh the divine 
ſervice, which he had left interrupted during his abſence. See 
FLEURY, Hift, Eccle/raft, livre lv. p. 97. edit. Bruxelle, 


he 
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ke enjoyed no longer than forty days, being de- C ENT. 
throned by CHRISTOPHER, and caſt into priſon. p 1, 
CyrISTOPHER, in his turn, was deprived of the ——— 
pontifical dignity the year following by StrG1vs 

III., a Roman preſbyter, ſeconded by the pro- 

tection and influence of ADALBERT, a molt pow- 

erful Tuſcan prince, who had a ſupreme and un- 

limited direction in all the affairs that were tranſ- 

acted at Rome, ANasraslus III. and LAx po, 

who, upon the death of Szrcrius, in the year 

git, were raiſed ſucceſſively to the papal dignity, 

enjoyed it but for a ſhort time, and did nothing 

that could contribute to render their names il- 

lultrious. 

III. After the death of LAN DO, which hap- John x. 
pened in the year 914, Ar EAI [y, marquis or man pant. 
count of Tuſcany, whoſe opulence was prodigious, 
and whoſe authority in Rome was delpotic and = 
unlimited, obtained the pontificate for JoHN X., : 
irchbiſhop of Ravenna, in compliance with the 
olicitation of TRHREODORA, his mother-in-law, 
whoſe lewdneſs was the principle that intereſted 
ter in this promotion [q]. This infamous elec- 
non will not ſurpriſe ſuch as know that the laws 
of Kome were at this time abſolutely ſilent; that 
te dictates of juſtice and equity were overpow- 
red and ſuſpended; and that all things were 
carried on in that great city by intereſt or cor- 


ſtical D] It was ALBeRT or ADALBERrT, and not ALBERITC, 
bove BW whowas the ſon-in-law of the elder TVEODORA, of whom Dr. 
bios, Mosn ti here ſpeaks. ALBER1IC was grandſon to this 'PHE- 
ines, edo, by her daughter Max OZZ IA, who was married to Au- 
hurſ- Rr. See SPANHEIM, Eccl. Hit. Secul. x. p. 1432.— 
him Mkreug r, Hi. Eecleſ. livre liv. p. 571. edit. Braxelle.— This 
led; lauer hiſtorian is of Opinion, that it was the younger Th RO “UI 
and Ra, the fifter of MarO:Zz: a, who, from an amorous prin- 
| aple, raiſed Jon X. to the pontificate. 

CP [7] TuropoRaA, miſtreſs of Rome, had Jon v X. raiſed 
0 the pontiſicate, that ſhe might continue that licentious 
Mmmerce in which ſhe had lived with that carnal eccleſiaſlic 
r many years paſt, See Fru, and other writers, Oe. 
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ruption, by violence or fraud. Joux X., thoug| 
in other reſpects a ſcandalous example of iniquity 


—— and lewdnels in the papal chair, acquired a cer- 


tain degree of reputation by his glorious cam. 
paiga againſt the Saracens, whom he drove from 
the ſettlements they had made upon the banks of 
the Gerizlizano|r]. He did nor, however, enjoy 
his glory long; the enmity of Maroz1a, daugh- 
ter of THzoDoRA, and wife of ALBtRIC, proved 
fatal to him. For this bloody-minded woman 
having eſpouſed Wipo, or Guy, marquis of 72, 
cany, after the death of her firſt conſort, engaged 
him to ſeize the wanton pontif, who was her mo- 
ther's lover, ana to put him to death in the priſon 
where he lay confined, This licentious and un- 
lucky pontif was ſucceeded by LEO VI., who fat 
but ſeven months in the apoſtolic chair, which 
was filled after him by STEPHzN VII. The death 
of this latter, which happened in the year 931, 
preſented to the ambition of Mazozra an object 


werthy of its graſp; and accordingly ſhe raiſed 
to the papal dignity Joun XI., who was the fruit 


of her lawleſs amours with one of the pretended 


ſucceſiors of St. PETER, SEaCIus III., whole] 
adulterous commerce with that infamous woman 


gave an infallible guide to the Roman church [5]. 


le] In the oripinal we have Mantem Garilianum, which 


ie, undoubtedly, a mwillake, as the Cariglians is a river in the 


kingdom of Napies, and not a mountain, 


ſs] The character and conduct of NIARO:ZZ 14 are acknow- 


lec ged to have been moſt infamous by the unanimous teftimony 
both of ancient and modern hitte;ians, who afirm, with ere 
voice, that Jon XI, was the fruit of her carnal commerce 
wich SERGivus III. Eccarn, alone, in his Origines Guelphice, 
tom. i. lib. ii. p. 131. has ventured to clear her from this fe- 
proach, and to aſſert, that Szrctis, before his elevation to 


| the pontificate, was her lawful and firſt huſband. The at- 


tempt, however, is highly extravagant, if not impudent, to 
pretend to acquit, without the leaſt teſtimony or proof of her 
Innocence, a woman who is known to have been entirely dell 
tute of every principle of virtue. 
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IV. Joan XI., who was placed at the head of C E N T. 


the church by the credit and influence of his mo- 
ther, was pulled down from this ſummit of ſpi- 
ritual grandeur A. D. 933, by ALBERIC his half- 
brother, who had conceived the utmoſt averſion 
againſt him. His mother MaRO:zZIA had, after 
the death of Wibo, entered anew into the bonds 
of matrimony with Huco, king of Laly, who, 
having offended his ftep-ſon ALBERIC, felt ſe- 
rerely the weight of his reſentment, which vented 
its fury upon the whole family; for ALBERTS 
drove out of Rome not only HuGo, but alſo Ma- 
ROZIA and her ſon the pontif, and confined them 
in priſon, where the latter ended his days in the 
year 936. The four pontifs, who, in their turns, 
ſucceeded Jonx XI., and filled the papal chair 
until the year 956, were LEO VII., SrEPHEN VIII., 
Manklixus II., and Ac APET, whole characters were 
much better than that of their predeceſſor, and 
whole government, at leaſt, was not attended 
with thoſe tumults and revolutions that had ſo 
otten ſhook the pontifical throne, and baniſhed 
from Rome the ineſtimable bleſſings of peace and 
concord. Upon the death of AGarzr, which 
opened in the year 956, ALBzric II., who to 

the dignity of Roman conſul joined a degree of 
authority and opulence which nothing could reſiſt 
raiſed to the pontificate his ſon Oct AVIAN, W ho 
was yet in the early bloom of youth, and deſt1- 
lute, beſides, of every quality that was requiiite 
in order to diſcharge the duties of that high and 
important office. This unwor thy pontif allumed 
the name of Joan XII., and thus introduced the 
cuſtom, that has ſince been adopted by all his 
lucceffors in the ſee of Rome, of changing each 
their uſual name for another upon their > acceflion 
to the pontificate. 

V. The fate of JohN XII. was as unhappy as 


his promotion had been Candalous. Unable to 


bear the epprefiive yoke of EEREN OE II., king 
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CEN r. of Tal, he ſent ambaſſadors, in the year 960, to 


Þ 4 
PAR 


— — — 


" 1. OTH9 the Great, intreating him to march into 


Italy at the head of a powerful army, to deliver 
the church and the people from the ty1anny under 
which they groaned. To thele intreaties the per- 
plex-d4 pontit added a ſolemn promiſe, that, if 
the German monarch came to his afliſtance, he 
would array him with the purple and the other 
enſigus of ſovereignty, and proclaim him emperor 
of the Romans. Orho received this embaſſy 
with pleaſure, marched into Tay at the head of 
2 large body of troops, and was accordingly 1a- 
luted by Jonx with the title of emperor of the 
Romans. The pontit, however, ſoon perceiving 
that he had acted with too much precipitation, 
repented of the ſtep he had taken, and, though 
he had ſworn allegiance to the emperor as his 
lawful ſovereign, and that in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, yet he broke his oath, and joined with 
ADALBERT, the ſon of BERENGER, againſt OTno, 
This revolt was not left unpuniſhed. The empe- 
ror returned to Reme in the year 964; called a 
council, before which he accuſed and convicted 
the pontif of many crimes; and, after having de- 
graded him, in the moſt ignominious manner, 
trom his high office, he appointed LEO VIII. to 
fill his place. Upon Ornuo's departure from 
Rome, Jon returned to that city, and in a coun- 
cih, which he aſſembled in the year 964, con- 
demned the pontif whom the emperor had elected, 
and ſoon after died in a miſerable and violent 
manner. After his death the Romans choſe Br- 
NELICT V. biſhop of Rome, in oppoſition to Lo; 
but the emperor annulled this election, reſtored 
Leo to the papal chair, and carried Benebict to 
Hamburgh, where he died in exile []. wi 


[7] In the account I have here given of the pontifs of this 
c:ntury, | have contalted the ſources, which are to be found, 
for the molt part, in MuraTokx1's Scriptores Rerum Ialicat. 
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VI. The pontifs who governed the ſee of Rome CENT. 
from Leo VIII., who died A. D. 965, to Gra- p, n. 
zBERT Or SYLVESTER II., who was raiſed to the 
pontificate towards the concluſion of this century, ym 
were more happy in their adminiſtration, as well vu. 
as more decent in their conduct, than their infa- 
mous predeceſſors; yet none of them ſo exem- 
plary as to deſerve the applauſe that is due to 
eminent virtue, Joux XIII., Who was raiſed to 
the pontificate in the year 965, by the authority 
of Orno the Great, was driven out of Rome in 
the beginning of his adminiitration ; but, the 
year following, upon the emperor's return to 
llaly, he was reſtored to his high dignity, in the 
calm poſſeſſion of which he ended his days A. D. 

972. His ſucceſſor BEN EDIT T VI. was not ſo 
happy; caſt into priſon by CeESENTIiUs, fon of 
the famous TreoboRrA, in conſequence of the 
hatred which the Romans had conceived both 
272inſt his perſon and government, he was loaded 
with all ſorts of ignominy, and was ſtrangled in 
the year 974, In the apartment where he lay con- 
ned. Unfortunately for him, Orno the Great, 
whole power and ſeverity kept the Romans in 
awe, died in the year 973, and with him expired 
that order and diſcipline which he had reſtored in 
kame by ſalutary laws executed with impartiality 
and vigour, The face of things was entirely 


as alſo Baroxntvs, PETER pt Mancs, SiGontus De Regno 
ltaliz, with the learned annotations of Ax T. Saxivs, Mu- 
RATOR1, in his Aanales [taliz, Pact, and other writers, all 
of whom have nad accels to the ſources, and tn ſeveral ancient 
manuſcripts, which have not as yet been pubiiſied, The nar- 
ations | have here given, are moſt certainly true upon the 
Whole, It muſt, however, be conlcfled, that many parts of 
the papal hiftory lie yet in great ohicurity, and Navd much in 
reed of farther illuſtration ; nor will l deny that a ſpirit of 
partiality has been extremely detrimental ro the hiſtoty of the 
pontifs, by corrupting it, and rendering it uncertain ia a mul- 
made of places. 
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changed by that event; licentiouſneſs and difor. 


X. Yo . 
Pax 1, der, ſeditions and aſſaſſinations reſumed their for. 


John XIV. 
and XV, 


mer ſway, and diffuſed their horrors through that 
miſerable city. After the death of Brxepicr, the 
papal chair was filled by Franco, who aſſumed 
the name of Boxrrace VII., but enjoyed his dig- 
nity only for a ſhort time; for ſcarcely a month 
had paſſed after his promotion, when he was de- 
poled from his office, expelled the city, and ſuc- 
ceeded by Doxvs II. [IA], who is known by no 
other circumſtance than his name. Upon his 
death, which happened in the year 975, Bixz- 
pier VII. was created pontif; and, during the 
ſpace of nine years, ruled the church without 
much oppoſition, and ended his days in peace, 
This peculiar happineſs was, without doubt, 
principally owing to the opulence and credit 0 
the family to which he belonged ; for he wa 
nearly related to the famous ALBERIC, whok 
power, or rather deſpotiſm, had been unlimited 
in Rome, 

VII. His ſucceflor Joun XIV., who, fron 
the biſhopric of Pavia was raiſed to the pontil 
cate, derived no ſupport from his birth, whic 
was obſcure, nor did he continue to enjoy tit 
protection of OTHo III., to whom he owed h 
promotion, Hence the calamities that fell upo! 
him with ſuch fury, and the miſery that concluce 
his tranſitory grandeur; for Box IirACE VII., wi 
had uſurped the papal throne in the year 974 
and in a little time after had been baniſhed Ren 
returned from Conſtantinople, whither he had fie 
for refuge, and ſeizing the unhappy ponrif, he 
him thrown into priſon, and afterwards put! 
death. Thus Boxiracs reſumed the covernme 
of the church; but his reign was alſo tranſitor! 


IF [u] Some writers pl:ce Dox us II. before PemHDif,Uꝙ 
See the 7avue Syrofptice Hift, Eccleſ. of the learned Pfaff. 


( 
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or- 
wh tion {w]. He was ſucceeded by Join XV., v, 
hat whom ſome writers call Joux XVI., becauſe, as 
the they allege, there was another Join, who rule . 
ned MW the church during the {pace of tour months, and 
lig: whom they conſequently call JoꝝN XV. [x] 
oth Leaving it to the reader's choice to call that JoHN 
de. of whom we {peak, the XV. or the XVI. of that 
uc- name, we ſhall only oblerve that he poittied the 
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hoſe 
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papal dignity from the year 985 to 996 that his 
adminiſtration was as happy as the troubled {tate 
of the Roman affairs would permit; and that the 
tranquillity he enjoyed was not ſo much owing to 
his wiſdom and prudence, as to his being a Ro- 
man by birth, and to his deſcent from noble and 
lluſtrious anceſtors. Certain it is, at least, that 
bis ſucceſſor GREGORY V., who was a German, 
and who was elected pontit by the order of Oro 
III., A. D. 996, met with a quite different treat- 
ment; for CRESCENS, the Roman conſul, drove 
bim out of the city, and conferred his dignity 


fronWupon Joun XVI., formerly known by the name 
ntiiMWoit PritLacaTHuys. This revolution was not, 


hickMWowever, permanent in its effects, for Orho III., 
the armed by theſe diſturbances at Rome, marched 
1 h'ato a, A. D. 998, at the head of a powerful 


amy, and caſting into 5 the new ponrif, 


up0! 
mom the ſoldiers, in the firſt moment ot their 


Uuce 


widWury, had maimed and abuſed i in a moir barbarous 
anner, he reinſtated GzEeGory in his former ho- 
RoneWours, and placed him anew at the head of the 


J fie 
1 
ut t 
meh 


1 


urch. It was upon the death of this latter pon- 


la] Fievay favs eleven months. 

7 Among theſe writers is the learne:} Prarr, in his 
abule EW ers &c. But the Roman Catholic writers, whom 
*r. Most ia follows with good reafon, do not count among 
e number of the pontifs that jo ns who eoverned tne C:urch 
II lite d 2955 tne {pace of four montns after the dea! u ot 
NI! VII., becauſe he was never duly invelicd, by con- 
C12 ion, "with the papa] dirty 
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ſor he died about ſix months after his reſtora- EN T, 
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CENT. tif, which happened ſoon after his reſtoration, af 
pen that the ſame emperor raiſed to the papal dignity WM thi 


The infiu- 
ence and 
authority of 
the pontifs 
increaſe 


daily. 


his preceptor and friend, the famous and learned MW bi! 
GtRaBERT, Or SYLVESTER II., whoſe promotion Mijn! 
vas attended with the univerſal approbation of Mc 
the Roman people | y]. on 

VIII. Amidſt cheſe frequent commotions, and up 
even amidſt the repeated enormities and flagitious pe 
crimes of thoſe who gave themſelves out for cor 
Cusisr's vice-gerents upon earth, the power and Hof 
authority of the Roman pontifs increaſed imper- Wis 
ceptibly from day to day; ſuch were the effeds Mar 
of that ignorance and ſuperſtition that reigned Her 
without controul in theſe miſerable times. OrTao With: 
the Great had indeed publiſhed a ſolemn edit, Ryu 
prohibiting the election of any pontif without the Mbit 
previous knowledge and conſent of the emperor ; Wtio 
which edict, as all writers unanimouſly agree, re- Wan 
mained in force from the time of its publication bee 
to the concluſion of this century. It is alfo tobe / 
obſerved, that the ſame emperor, as likewiſe his 
{on and grandſon, who ſucceeded him in the em- 
pire, maintained, without interruption, their Mot 
right of ſupremacy over the city of Ree, its ter-Mcn 
ritory, and its pontif, as may be demonitrabiyMWvi 
proved from a multitude of examples. It 1s, ee 
moreover, equally certain, that the German, 
French, and Italian biſhops, who were not 1gno- 
rant of the nature of their privileges, and the ex- 
tent of their juriſdiction, were, during this whole 
century, perpetually upon their guard againſt 
every attempt the Roman pontif might make to 


ſy] The hifery of the Roman poniifs cf this period is not 
oaly extremely barren <1 1niereiting crents, but alſo obicure, 
and uncertain in many refpetts, in the accounts I have here 
given of them, I have {foilowed principaliy Lun, Ax r. Mo- 
„ATG 's Lnna'es Iialiæ. and the Conutus Chronelopico- Hari. 
cis de Romants Pontificibus, vohich the lfarned PapeRrROCHIVS 
Las preaxed to his Aa Sancterum, Mes uit, 


aſſume 
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„eme to himſelf alone a legiſlative authority in 
y MW the church. But, notwithſtanding all this, the 
«4 MM bihops of Rome found means of augmenting their 
n MW influence, and, partly by open violence, partly by 
of W cret and fraudulent ſtratagems, encroached not 

only upon the privileges of the biſhops, but alſo 
id MW upon the juriſdiction and rights of kings and em- 
us MW perors [Z]. Their ambitious attempts were ſe- 


or Mconded and juſtified by the ſcandalous adulation 
nd Hof certain mercenary prelates, who exalted the 
r-W:iznity and prerogatives of, what they called, the 
iis MW :iroſtolic ſee, in the molt pompous and extravagant 
ed Herms. Several learned writers have obſerved, 
no Nat in this century certain biſhops maintained 
a, Npablicly that the Roman pontifs were not only 
the Wbiſhops of Rome, but of the whole world, an aſſer- 
r; ton which hitherto none had ventured to make [a] 
re-Nnd that even among the French clergy, it had 
ion been affirmed by ſome, that the authority of the 
le B/, though divine in its origin, was conveyed to 
his ben by St. PETER, the prince of the apoſtles | b]. 
m- IX. The adventurous ambition of the biſhops 
zeir Wot Rome, who left no means unemployed to ex- 
ter- Niend their juriſdiction, exhibited an example 
blyMWviich the inferior prelates followed with the moſt 
„ Hꝛealous and indefatigable emulation. Several 


nan, Moiſhops and abbots had begun, even from the 
1no-Miime that the deſcendants of CHarLEMAGNE fat 
ex- ea the imperial throne, to enlarge their preroga- 


lives, and had actually obtained, for their tenants 


unlMWrd their poſſeſſions, an immunity from the ju- 
e toFW'idiction of the counts and other magiſtrates, as 

allo from taxes and impoſts of all kinds. But in 
is ro Wii's century they carried their pretenſions ſtill 
cute, 
pete 8 . . 
LY Several examples cf theſe uſurpations may be found in 
fart 4 Hiſtoire au droit Lcclef, Francis, tom. i. p. 217. edit. in 

i 0 
mY II ftiire Litteraire de la France, tom. vi. p. 98. 
% bid. p. 186. 

ſums 
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CEN T. farther ; aimed at the civil juriſdiction over the 
p, u. cities and territories in which they exerciſed a ipt 
— ritual dominion, and aſpired after nothing lef 
than the honours and authority of dukes, mar 
quiſes, and counts of the empire. Among the 
principal circumſtances that animated their 20d 
in the purſuit of thefe dignities, we may recko 
the perpetual and bitter conteſts concerning ju 
riſdiction and other matters, that reigned between 
the dukes and counts, who were governors d 
cities, and the biſhops and abbots, who were 
their ghoſtly rulers. "The latter, therefore, ſeizin 
the favourable opportunity that was offered then 
by the ſuperſtition of the times, uſed every me 
thod that might be effectual to obtain that hig 
rank, that hitherto food in the v way of their am 
bition. And the emperors and kings to whom 
they addreſſed their preſumptuous requeſts, gt 
9 granted them, either from a deſire of pa 
cifying the contentions and quarrels that arole 
between civil and military magiſtrates, or from a 
devout reverence for the ſacred order, or with 
view to augment their own authority, and to con- 
firm their dominion by the good ſervices of the 
biſhops, whoſe influence was very great upon the 


minds of the people. Such were the difierenWt 
motives that engaged princes to enlarge the al 1 
thority and juriſdiction of the clergy; and hene 
we ſee from this century downwards ſo many bee 
ſhops and abbots inveſted with characters, em.“ 
ployments, and titles ſo foreign to their ſpiritual 5 
offices and functions, and clothed with the 0 
nours of dukes, marquiſes, counts, and vi 
counts | c], . 
1 

A; 

e! The learned Lovis Tuousssix, in his book De Dik ſpen 
ciplina Vecleſiæ weieri et nova, tom. iii. lib. 1, cap. xxv"i rell 


p. 89. bas collect d a muliity de of exemples to prove that 


tities and prercgatives of dukes aid counts were confer 
ufc 
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x. Beſides the reproach of the groſſeſt igno- 
ance, which the Latin clergy in this century ſo 
ultly deſerve [4], they were alſo chargeable, in 
1very heinous degree, with two other odious and 
enormous vices, even concubinage and ſimony, which 
the greateſt part of the writers of theſe unhappy 
mes acknowledge and deplore. As to the firſt 
of theſe vices, 1t was practiſed too openly to admit 
of any doubt. The prieſts, and what is ſtill more 
ſurpriſing, even the ſanctimonious monks, fell 
victims to the triumphant charms of the ſex, and 
to the imperious dominion of their carnal luſts; 
and, entering into the bonds of wedlock or con- 
cubinage, ſquandered away in a moſt luxurious 
manner, with their wives and miſtreſſes, the re- 
renues of the church [el. The other vice above 
mentioned reigned with an equal degree of impu- 
ge Lence and licentiouſneſs. The election of biſhops 
bund abbots was no longer made according to the 
ros zus of the church; but kings and princes, or 


ch Noon certain prelates fo early as the ninth century; nay, ſome 
ners trace even to the eighth century the rife and firſt be- 
; vinings of that princely dominion which they now enjoy. 
put notwithſtanding all this, if J be not entirely and groſsly 
thefWnilaken, there cannot be produced any evident and indiſ- 
ren betable example of this princely dominion, previous to the 
teath century. 

[4] RaThERIUS, ſpeaking of the clergy of Verona, in his 
CNCOETrerarium, which is publiſhed in the Sp7c7/co7 m of Dacue- 
bie, tom. i. p. 381, ſays, that he found many among them 
em eo could not even repeat the Apoſtles Creed, His words 
tual wt, Ociſcitarus de Ade iMorum, N plurimos rfque hu Japere 

Hubelum, gut furfſe creditur Apaſtolorum. 
ho That this cuſtom was introduced towards the commence- 
vu Nen of this century is manifeſt, from the teſtimony of OrDe- 
cus Viralis and other writers, and alſo from a letter of 
MaxTtio, biſhop of Chalens in Champagne which is publiſhed 
 Manitlon, in his Azalea weterum, p. 4:9. edit. nor. 
As to the charge brought againſt the Italian monks of their 
Irending the treaſures of the church upon their wives or mil- 
tells, fee HuGo, De Moenaſterii Farfenf/ts drftrudtione, which 
\ Publiſhed in MuRaToR1's Autig. Lal. medii æ i, tom. vi. 
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1. theſe eccleſiaſtical dignities upon their friends an 
creatures, or ſold them, without ſhame, to the 
higheſt bidder[ f ]. Hence it happened, that the 
moſt ſtupid and flagitious wretches were frequent 
ly advanced to the moſt important ſtations in the 
church ; and that, upon ſeveral occaſions, even 
ſoldiers, civil magiſtrates, counts, and ſuch like 
perſons, were, by a ſtrange metamorphoſis, con- 
verted into biſhops and abbots. Gx EGO VII. 
endeavoured, in the following century, to put x 
ſtop to theſe two growing evils, 

XI. While the monaſtic orders, among the 
Greeks and Orientals, maintained ſtill an exter- 
nal appearance of religion and decency, the La 
tin monks, towards the commencement of this 
century, had ſo entirely loſt ſight of all ſubordi- 
nation and diſcipline, that the greateſt part of 
them knew. not even by name the rule of 8. 
BexepricT, which they were obliged to obſerve, 
A noble Frank, whoſe name was Obo, a man 28 
learned and pious as the ignorance and {uperili- 
tion of the times would permit, endeavoured to 
remedy this diſorder ; nor were his attempts to- 
tally unſucceſsful. This zealous eccleſiaſtic be- 
ing created, in the year 927, abbot of Clugni, in 
the province of Purgundy, upon the death e 
BERNO, not only obliged the monks to live ina 
rigorous obſervance of their rules, but alſo add 
ed to their diſcipline a new ſet of rites and cere- N 
monies, which, notwithſtanding the air of ſanc- u 
tity that attended them, were, in reality, 1-® 
ſignificant and trifling, and yet at the ſame am. 


[/] Many infamous and ſtriking examples and proofs pe 
ſimoniacal practice may be found in the work entitled GauwW 
Cirifliana, tom Is p. 23. 37. tom. ii. p. 173. 179. Add ud 
this Au BO NS -polegcticum, Which is publiched at the end d 
the Codex Canon. Pitycei, p. 308. as allo MagilrLos, Anral, 
Beneaick. tom. v. | 


ſevere 
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eMrere and burthenſome [2g]. This new rule o E NT. 
nM; diſcipline covered its author with glory, and, pe ix. 
hea a hort time, was adopted in all the European 


onyents; for the greateſt part of the ancient 
monaſteries, which had been founded in France, 
many, Italy, Britain, and Spain, received the 
le of the monks of Clugni, to which allo the 
oyents, newly eſtabliſhed, were ſubjected by 
teir founders. And thus it was, that the Order 
{Clugni arrived to that high degree of eminence 
nd authority, opulence and dignity, which it 
thibited to the Chriſtian world in the following 


entury [S]. 


XII. The 


this e; See Man ILHoN Annal. Renedick. tom. iii. p. 386. and 
di- Ada Sand. Ord. Benedict. Sac. v. p. 25. See alſo the 
o ander Bened. fc. v. p. Ob. in which be ſpeaks largely 
80 mncerning BEAN o, the firlt abbot of Clagai, who laid the foun- 


lations of that order, and 0; Obo (p. 122) who gare it a new 
wree of perfection. The learned HeLYOT, in his H:/oire 
i 14res Religieuſes, tom. v. p. 184 has given a complete 
ic clegant hittory of the order of Ciagai, and the preſent ſtate 
that famous monaſtery is deſcribed by Max TEN E, in his 
gage Litter. de deux Benedict. part I p. 227. 

% If we are not miſlaken, the greatcil part of eceleſiaſtical 
lorians have not perceived the true meaning and force of 
e word order in its application to the C:fertian monks, thoſe 
Chani, and other convents, They imagine that this term 
Mites a new monallic inſtitution, as if the Order of Clugrs 
8a new ſect of monks never before heard of. But this is 
preat error, into Which they fall by confounding the ancient 
eaning of that term with the ſenſe in wnich it is uſed in 
ddern times. The word order, when employed by the writers 


in 1 
add- 
'erc* 


anc de tenth century, ſignified no more at firſt than a certain 
in- n or rule of menaltic diicipline ; but from this primitive 
time fication, another, and a ſecondary one, was gradually de- 
ied, do that by the word erger is alſo underſtood, an aſſocia- 

nor confederacy of ſeveral monaiteries, ſubjected to the 

ofs ohe rule of diſcipline under the juriſdiction and inſpection 
Gal One common chief. Hence we conclude, that the Order of 
dd et was not a new ſet of monks, ſuch as were the Carthu- 
nd ON", D-2:inican, and Franciſcan Orders; but ſignified only, 
uralt, that new inticution, or rule of diſcipline, which Opo 
proſcribed to the Benedictige monks, who were ſert]-d at 

>yert C 
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CENT. XII. The more eminent Greek writers of th; 
. century are eaſily numbered; among them yy 
- SIMEON, high trealurer of Conſtantinople, why 


54371 


Greek 1 
park from his giving a new and more elegant fi 


to the Lives of the Saints, which had been orig 
nally compoled in a groſs and barbarous ly 
guage, was diſtinguiſhed by the title of A 
phrajt, or Tranſlator [i]. He did not, however 
content himſelf with digeſting, poliſhing, ud 
embelliſhing the ſaintly chronicle ; but went { 
far as to augment it with a multitude of tri 
fling fables, drawn from the fecundity of hi 
own imagination. 


N1cox, an Armenian monk, compoſed a tre: 1 
tiſe Concerning the Religion of the Armenians, whiciWM io 
is not altogether contemptible. ſet 

Some place in this century OLyMPropor nud 
and OzcuMenivs [&], who diſtinguiſhed then ef 
ſelves by thoſe compilations which were knorr 
by the name of Catenæ, or Chains, and of wid be. 
we have had occaſion to ſpeak more than on«Mi:: 
in the courſe of this hiſtory. But it is by Mic! 
means certain, that theſe two writers belong um 
the tenth century, and they are placed there oH I 
by conjecture. ite 

It is much more probable, that the learneq'ivc 
Suibas, author of the celebrated Greek Lexi rn 
lived in the period now before us. Rul 

Among the Arabians, no author acquired MI E 
higher reputation than EuTYcHius, biſhop een! 


Clugni, and, afterwards, that prodigious multitude of mona 
ſteries throughout Europe, which received the rule eſtabliſhe 
at Clugni, and were formed by aſſociation into a ſort of com 
manity, of which the abbot Clugn? was the chief. 

[7] See Leo ALLaTius, De Symeonum Scriplis, p. 24 
Jo. BoLlLAN DUS, Pref. ad Acta Sanctorum Antwerp. d Il 
P · 6. 

[4] For an account of Orc uuExNius, See MoxTFAUCO 


Bibliath, Corſliniana, p. 274. ws 
| | Alexandru 
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Alexandria, whoſe Annals, with ſeveral other pro- CENT, 
ductions of his learned pen, are ſtill extant[/]. . ny 
XIII. The moſt eminent of the Latin writers 
this century was GEaBERT, or SYLVESTEz II., Mn 
who has already been mentioned with the applauſe . 
que to his ſingular merit. The other writers of 
this age were far from being eminent in any 
reſpect. 
Obo, who laid the foundations of the celebrated 
Order of Clugni, left behind him ſeveral produc- 
tons in which the groſſeſt ſuperitition reigns, and 
n which 1t 1s difficult to perceive the ſmalleſt 
marks of true genius or ſolid judgment [m]. 
The learned reader will form a different opi— 
tion of RATHEIR, biſhop of Verena, whole works, 
ret extant, give evident proofs of ſagacity and 
pdament, and breathe throughout an ardent love 
of virtue [A]. 
ArTo, biſhop of Vercelli, compoſed a treatiſe, 
De preſſurts Eccleſiaſticis, 1. e. Concerning the Suffers 
ms and Grievances of the Church, which ſhews in 
ieir true colours the ſpirit and complexion of the 
umes [o]. 
DuxsTan, the famous abbot of Glaſſenbury, and 
erwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, compoſed in 
your of the monks a book, De Concordia Regu- 
rum, i. e. Concerning the Harmony of the Monaſtic 
Rules | p]. 
ELTA IG, archbiſhop of Canterbury, acquired a 
conſiderable reputation, among the Anglo-Sax- 
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See Jo, ALR EST. Fa RR Ir Bibliographia Antiquaria, 
p. 179. — As alſo EuseBu Rexaguvori Hftoria Patriarch, 
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ANA „. P. 347 Fo 
1 I: dire Liiteraire de la France, tom. vi. p. 229. 
*] Ic . Ibid, p. 3959 
[0 TY bid. D 28 1. 


o] See the ample account that is giv en of this eminent 

con * in Corziuk's Zecleſiaſlical Hiſtory of England, vol. i. 
| X. p. 181. 183, 154, 185. 197. 203. 
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tions [q]. 
BurCcHARD, biſhop of Worms, is highly eſteemed 


among the Canoniſts on account of his celebrated 
Decreta, which he has divided into, XX books; 
though a part of the merit of this collection of 
Canons is due to OLBERT, with whoſe aſſiſtance it 
was compoſed [y]. Lat 

Ov1iLo, archbiſhop of Lyons [s], was the author tte 
of ſome inſipid diſcourles, and other productions, 
whoſe mediocrity has almoſt ſunk them in a total der 
oblivion. hol 

As to the hiſtorical writers and annaliſts who "Pc 
lived in this century, their works and abilitie de. 
have been already conſidered in their proper place, did 


wn — Woo 
CHAP. III. ec 


Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian church during it! 
this century. 


I. HE ſtate of religion in this century ws 

ſuch as might be expected in times 0 
prevailing ignorance and corruption, The mol 
important doctrines of Chriſtianity were disfigured 
and perverted in the moſt wretched manner, and 


IF [9] We have a Grammar and a Dictionary compoſed b 
this learned prelate; as alſo an Anglo-Saxon tranſlation of ihe 
Firſt Books of the Holy Scripture, A Hiſtory of the Church, and 
180 Serm:ns, See FLeukY, Hift. Eccl, livre lviii. p. 384 
edit. de Bruxelles. 

[7] See the Chronicon Wormatienſe in Lupwic's Reliqui 
Manuſcriptorum, tom. ii. p. 43.— Hiſtoire Litter, de ia Franc, 
tom vii, p. 295, 

ti [s] Ovito was abbot of C/ugni, and not archbiſhop 0 
Lyons, which latter eminent ſtation Ro obſtinately refuſed, not: 
withſtanding the urgent entreaties employed both by pont 
and emperors to engage him to accept ir, See FLEuRY, H/Wity 
Eccl. livre lix. p. 520, edit. de Bruxelles, | 


ſuc . 
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ſuch as had preſerved, in unſkilful hands, their 
primitive purity, were nevertheleſs obſcured with 
z multitude of vain opinions and idle fancies, ſo 
that their intrinſic excellence and luſtre were little 
attended to ; all this will appear evident to thoſe 
who look with the ſmalleſt degree of attention 
into the writers of this age. Both Greeks and 
Latins placed the eſſence and life of religion in 
the worſhip of images and departed ſaints, in 
ſearching after with zeal, and preſerving with a 
devout care and veneration, the ſacred relics of 
holy men and women, and in accumulating riches 
upon the prieſts and monks, whoſe opulence in- 
creaſed with the progreſs of ſuperſtition. Scarcely 
did any Chriſtian dare to approach the throne of 
God, without rendering firſt the ſaints and images 
propitious by a folemn round of expiatory rites 
and luſtrations. The ardour alſo with which re- 
les were ſought, ſurpaſſes almoſt all credibility ; 
It had ſeized all ranks and orders among the 
people, and was grown into a ſort of fanaticiſm 
and frenzy; and, if the monks are to be believed, 
the Supreme Being interpoſed, in an eſpecial and 
extraordinary manner, to diſcover to doating old 
wes and bare-headed friars the places where the 
bones or carcaſes of the ſaints lay diſperſed or in- 
terred. The fears of purgatory, of that fire that 
mas to deſtroy the remaining impurities of de- 
parted ſouls, were now carried to the greateſt 
height, and exceeded by far the terriſying appre- 
tenſions of inferaal torments; for they hoped to 
woid the latter eaſily, by dying enriched with the 
prayers of the clergy, or covered with the merits 
and mediation of the ſaints ; while from the pains 
p of If purgatory they knew there was no exernption. 
„0 he clergy, therefore, finding theſe ſuperſtirious 
mirrors admirably adapted to increaſe their autho- 
Hi ty and to promote their intereſt, uled every me- 
ad to augment them, and by the moſt pathetic 
Vor. II. E e diſcourſes, 
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and fictitious miracles, they laboured to eſtabliſh 
the doctrine of purgatory, and alſo to make it 
appear that they had a mighty influence in that 
formidable region. 

II. The conteſts concerning predeſtination and 
grace, as alſo concerning the euchariſt, that had 
agitated the church in the preceding century, were 
in this happily reduced to ſilence. This was oy- 
ing to the mutual toleration that was practiſed by 
the contending parties, who, as we learn from 
writers of undoubted credit, left it to each other' 
free choice to retain, or to change, their former 
opinions. Beſides, the 1gnorance and ſtupidity 
of this degenerate age were ill ſuited to ſuch deep 
inquiries as theſe conteſts demanded ; nor wes 
there almoſt any curiolity among an illiterate 
multitude to know the opinions of the ancient 
doctors concerning theſe and other knotty points 
of theology. Thus it happened, that the follow-WM n. 
ers of AuGusTin and PELactrvs flouriſhed equally ©: 
in this century; and that if there were many wo 0! 
maintained the corporal preſence of the body andi Pa 
blood of Cnri1sT in the holy ſacrament, there di 
were ſtill more who either came to no fixed deter- m 
mination upon this point, or declared it publicly 20 


as their opinion, that the divine Saviour was Þ2: 
really abſent from the euchariſtical ſacrament, and 
was received only by a certain inward impulle 0 

faith, and that in a manner wholly ſpiritual I,. 

This dere 

mar 

If the 

[2] It is certain, that the Latin doRors of this century dM L1: 

fered much in their ſentiments about the manner in which e p. 2 

body and blood of Cyr 1sT were preſent in the euchariſt; th & 

is granted by ſuch of the Roman catholic writers as have beeſſi thay 

ingenuous enough to ſacrifice the ſpirit of party to the love Verf 

truth. That the doQrine of Tran/ub/ftantiation, as it is cl © w 

monly called, was unknown to the Engliſh in this century, MW © ye 


been abundantly proved from the public Hemilies by RAT 
be THOYRAS, in his Hiſlery of England, vol. i. p. 403+ b 
15 
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This mutual toleration, as it is eaſy to conclude 
from what has been already obſerved, mult not 
be attributed either to the wiſdom or virtue of an 
age, which was almoſt rotally deſtitute of both. 
The truth of the matter is, that the divines of 
this century wanted both the capacity and the in- 
clination to attack or defend any doctrine, whoſe 
refutation or defence required the ſmalleſt portion 
of learning or logie. 

III. That che whole Chriſtian world was co- 
vered, at this time, with a thick and gloomy veil 
of ſuperſtition, is evident from a prodigious num- 
ber of teſtimonies and examples, which it is need- 
leſs to mention. This horrible cloud, which hid 
almoſt every ray of truth from the eyes of the mul- 
titude, furniſhed a favourable opportunity to the 
prieſts and monks of propagating many abſurd 
and ridiculous opinions, which contr:bured not a 
little to confirm their credit. Among theſe opi- 
nions, which diſhonoured ſo frequently the Latin 
church, and produced from time to time ſuch vi- 
olent agitations, none occaſioned ſuch a univerſal 
panic, nor ſuch dreadful impreſſions of terror or 
diſmay, as a notion that now prevailed of the im- 
mediate approach of the day of judgment. 'I his 
notion, which took its riſe from a remarkable 
paſſage in the Revelations of St. Joan [u], and had 

been 


Is, however, to be confeſſed, on the other hand, that this ab- 
ſurd doctrine was already adopted by ſeveral French and Ger- 
man divines. For a judicious account of the opinions of 
the Saxon-Engliſh church concerning the eucharift, ſee Co: - 
Litk's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Great Britain, vol. i. cent. x. 

p. 204. 266. | 
(] The paſſage here referred to, is in the twentieth 
chapter of the Book of Revelations, at the 2d, 3d, and 4th 
Verſes, *© And he laid hold of the dragon, that old ſerpent, 
" Which is the devil and ſatan, and bound him a rhou/and 
ears ;—and caſt him into the bottomleſs pit, and ſhut him 
4 up, and ſet a ſeal upon him, that he ſhould deceive the na- 
tions no more till the thouſand years ſhould be ſulülled; 
| Ee 2 „ and 
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CEN r. been entertained by ſome doctors in the preceding 
. 3 . 
Paz 11, century, was advanced publicly by many at this 


— time, and ſpreading itſelf with an amazing rapi- 


dity through the European provinces, it threw 
them into the deepeſt conſternation and anguiſh, 
For they imagined that St. Joan had clearly fore- 
told that after a thouſand years from the birth of 
CHRIST, SATAN was to be let looſe from his pri- 
lon, ANTICHRIST to come, and the deſtruction 
and conflagration of the world to follow theſe 
great and terrible events. Hence prodigious 
numbers of people abandoned all their civil con- 
nexions and their parental relations, and giving 
over to the churches or monaſteries all their lands, 
treaſures, and worldly effects, repaired with the 
utmoſt precipitation to Paleſtine, where they ima- 
gined that CHS would deicend from heaven to 
judge the world. Others devoted themſelves by 


a ſolemn and voluntary oath to the ſervice of the 


churches, convents, and prieſthood, whoſe ſlaves 
they became, in the molt rigorous ſenſe of that 
word, performing daily their heavy taſks; and all 
this from a notion that the Supreme Judge would 
diminiſh the ſeverity of their ſentence, and look 
upon them with a more favourable and propitious 
eye, on account of their having made themſelves 
the ſlaves of his miniſters. When an eclipſe of 
the ſun or moon happened to be vilible, the cities 
were deſerted, and their miſerable inhabitants fled 
for refuge to hollow caverns, and hid themſelves 
among the craggy rocks, and under the bending 
ſummits of ſteep mountains. The opulent at- 


e and after that he muſt be looſed a little ſeaſon.— And I fav 
* thiones, and they fat upon them, and judgment was given 
© qnto them: and | ſaw the ſouls of them that were beheaded 
© for the witneſs of Jeſus, and for the word of God, and which 
© had not worſhipped the beaſt, neither his image, neither 
„ had received his mark upon their ſoreheads, or in thelt 


hands; and ch lived and reigned with Chriſt a thouſard 


60. yeards” 


tempted 
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tempted to bribe the Deity and the faintly tribe C EN r. 
by rich donations conferred upon the ſacerdotal þ , 3 
and monaſtic orders, who were looked upon as 
the immediate vicegerents of heaven. In many 
places, temples, palaces, and noble edifices, both 
public and private, were ſuffered to decay, nay, 


f Wycre deliberately pulled down, from a notion that 
- they were no longer of any uſe fince the final diſ- 
n olution of all things was at hand. In a word, no 
ſe language is ſufficient to expreſs the confuſion aud 


deſpair that tormented the minds of miſerable 
mortals upon this occaſion. This general delu- 
fon was, indeed, oppoled and combated by the 
diſcerning few, who endeavoured to diſpel theſe 
ie Meroundleſs terrors, and to efface the notion from 
- Mvhich they aroſe, in the minds of the people. 
to But their attempts were ineffectual; nor could 
by Wihe dreadful apprehenſions of the ſuperſtitious 
he multitude be entirely removed before the conclu- 
es Wion of this century. Then, when they ſaw that 
at the fo much dreaded period had paſſed without 
all Ne arrival of any great calamity, they began to 
14 MWunderftand that St. JohN had not really foretold 
ok Nhat they fo much feared [ww]. | 

Jus IV. 


of MW {=} Almoſt all the donations that were made to the church 
ies Goring this century, carry evident marks of this groundleſs 
| panic that had ſeized all the European nations, as the reaſons 
of theſe donations are generally expreſjied in the followin 
words: Appropinguante mundi termino, &C. i. e. The end of the 
world being now at hand, &c. Among the many undeniable 
timonics chat we have from ancient records of this univerſal 
celuſion, that was ſo profitable io the ſacerdotal order, we 
ſal! confine ourſelves to the quotation of one very remarkable 
ſav {Wpaſſage in the 4pologeticum of ABO. abbot of Fleury, adwer/us 
ven Wirrulphum, i. e A noUL biſhop of Orleans, which apology is 
ded {publiſhed by the learned FRAN CI PitHou, in the Codex x 
bicd N] Eccleſæ Remane, p. 401. The words of ABLo ares 
ther BWollow : De fine quogue mundi cram populo ſermonem in Ecclefia 
ariſiorum Adoleſcentulus audivi, quod ſtatim finito mille annorum 
ſard umero Antichriſtus adveniret, et non lengo pi tempere uni ver- 
ale judi ium ſuccederet: cui predicationi ex Evangelits, ac Ape. 
ted EA 3 cane, 
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IV. The number of the ſaints, who were looked 
upon as miniſters of the kingdom of heaven, and 
whoſe patronage was eſteemed ſuch an unſpeak- 


able bleſſing, was now multiplied every where, 
and the celeſtial courts were filled with new le- MW ti! 
gions of this ſpecies of beings, ſome of which, U 
we have had formerly occaſion to obſerve, had non 
exiſtence but in the imagination of their deluded Ml :! 
clients and worſhippers. This multiplication of i: 
ſaints may be eaſily accounted for, when we con- 
ſider that 1 the ſource of fear, wail 7 
grown to ſuch an enormous height in this age, a 
rendered the creation of new patrons neceſſary t 
calm the anxiety of trembling mortals. Beſides 
the corruption and impiety that now reigned with © 
a horrid ſway, and the licentiouſneſs and difſoluyF 
tion that had ſo generally infected all ranks and. 
orders of men, rendered the reputation of ſanclii 
very eaſy to be acquired; for, amidſt ſuch a pet dil 
verſe generation, it demanded no great efforts oil 
virtue to be eſteemed holy, and this, no doubr" 
contributed to increaſe conſiderably the numbeſi V 
of the celeſtial advocates. All thoſe, to who 
nature had given an auſtere complexion, a gloomi n 
temper, or an enthuſiaſtic imagination, were, ide 
conſequence of an advantageous compariſon with": 
the profligate multitude, revered as the favourite 
of heaven, and as the friends of God. une 
The Roman pontif, who before this period ha 4 
[le 


pretended to the right of creating ſaints by his ſol 
authority, gave, in this century, the firſt ſpec! 
men of this ghoſtly power ; for in the precedin 
ages there is no example of his having exercile 


calyp/e, et libro Danielis qua potui wirtute reſtiti. Denigqut (z 


Richardus, ſagaci animo propulit, poſiquam literas a Lothar 
fibus accepit, quibus me re/pondere Juſſit. Nam fama pæ ne tet 
mundum impleverat, gucd, quando Annunciatio Dominica in! 
raſceve centigę ¶ et, abſque ullo ſcrupuls finis ſæculi ct. 

th 
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this privilege alone. This ſpecimen was given CEN r. 
in the year 993, by Joux XV., who, with all », *: I, 
the formalities of a ſolemn canonization, enrolled 
| UpaLric, biſhop of Augſburgb, in the number of 
the ſaints, and thus conferred upon him a title to 
the worſhip and veneration of Chriſtians [x]. We 
muſt not, however, conclude from hence, that 
ifter this period the privilege of canonizing new 
ſaints was veſted ſolely in the Roman pontifs [y]; 
for there are ſeveral examples upon record, which 
prove, that not only provincial councils, but alſo 
ſeveral of the firſt order among the biſhops, ad- 
ranced to the rank of ſaints ſuch as they thought 
yorthy of that high dignity, and continued thus 
to augment the celeſtial patrons of the church, 
without ever conſulting the Roman pontif, until 
the twelfth century [z]. Then ALEXANDER III. 
abrogated this privilege of the biſhops and coun- 
als, and placed canonization in the number of the 
more important acts of authority [a], which the 
ſorereign pontif alone, by a peculiar prerogative, 
vas entitled to exerciſe. 

V. The expoſitors and commentators, who at- Tie merit 
tempted in this century to illuſtrate and explain w ome 
tne ſacred writings, were too mean in their abili- this century 
ties, and too unſucceſsful in their undertakings, © 
to deſerve almoſt any notice; for it is extremely 
uncertain, whether or no the works of OLyMe1- 

(oRus and OECUMENIUS are to be conſidered as 
ne productions of this age, Among the I atins 


[x] Franc, Paci Breviar. Pontif. Roman, tow. ii. p. 259. 

(y] This abſurd opinion has been maintained with warmih 
by PHIL. Bod NAN us, in his Numiſmata Pontif. Romanorum, 
tom. 1, p. 41. 

[z] See Fraxc, Pao Brewiar. Pontif. Roman. tom. ii. p 
260. tom. iii. p. 30.— ARM. DE La CHAT II E, Bibliorh, 
drgloiſe, tom. x. p. 105, —MaBiLLon, Prefat. ad Sac. v. 
Jenedict. p. 53, 

[2] Theſe were called the Cau/e Majores, 
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of his fantaſtie genius in unfolding their pretended 
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and morals 
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nued the expoſition of the holy ſcriptures, which 
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Rt Mt, or Remrcivs, biſhop of Auxerre, conti. 


— he had begun in the preceding century; but his 
work is highly defective in various reſpects ; for 
he takes very little pains in explaining the litera] 
ſenſe of the words, and employs the whole force 


myſtical fignification, which he looked upon a 
infinitely more interelting than their plain and li- 


teral meaning. Beſides, his explications are 1 
rarely the fruit of his own genius and invention, n 
but are, generally ſpeaking, mere compilations t 
from ancient commentators. As to the Mora d 
obſervations of Obo upon the book of Fob | 5), they i 
are tranſcribed from a work of GRrEGoty the Ml 
Great, which bears the ſame title. We mention ce 
no more; if, however, any are deſirous of no 
ample account of thoſe who were eſtcemed the m 
7 1 commentators in this century, they wil tr 

nd it in a book wrote profeſſedly upon this ſubject ar 
by NoTxzxus BaLBULUs. ' ſic 

VI. The ſcience of theology was abſolutely th 


abandoned in this century; nor did either the 
Greek or Latin church furniſh any writer who we 
attempted to explain in a regular method the doc-M di 
trines of Chriſtianity. The Greeks were contentelſ ful 
with the works of Damascenvus, and the Latin ler 
with thoſe of Aucusrin and GRECORY, who were [op 
now conſidered as the greateſt doctors that had ſuc 
adorned the church. Some added to theſe tie the 
writings of venerable Bzpz and Rananus Mau. 

aus. The important ſcience of morals was full [ 
more neglected than that of theology in this 
wretched : age, and was reduced to a certain num: 
ber of dry and inſipid homilies, and to the live 
of the ſaints, which SimzoN among the Greeks 


[5] Moralia in Jobum. 


al 
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and HuBaLD, Opo, and STtPpnen [e, among 
the Latins, had drawn up with a ſeducing elo- 
quence that covered the moſt impertinent fic- 
tions. Such was the miſerable ſtate of morals 
and theology in this century; in which, as we 
may farther obſerve, there did not appear any de- 
fence of the Chriſtian religion againſt its profeſſed 
enemies. 

VII. The controverſies between the Greek and 
Latin churches were now carried on with leſs 
noiſe and impetuoſity than 1n the preceding cen- 
tury, on account of the troubles and calamities of 
the times; yet they were not entirely reduced to 
flence [4]. The writers therefore who affirm, 
that this unhappy ſchiſm was healed, and that the 
contending parties were really reconciled to each 
other for a certain ſpace of time, have groſsly 
miſtaken the matter [e]; though it be, indeed, 
true, that the tumults of the times produced now 
and then a ceſſation of theſe conteſts, and occa- 
ſoned ſeveral truces, which inſidiouſly concealed 
the bittereſt enmity, and ſerved often as a cover 
to the moſt treacherous deſigns. The Greeks 
were, moreover, divided among themſelves, and 
diſputed with great warmth concerning the law- 
fulneſs of repeated [f] marriages, to which vio- 
lent conteſt the caſe of Leo, ſurnamed the Philo- 
ſopher, gave riſe. This emperor having buried 
ſucceſſively three wives without having had by 
them any male iſſue, eſpouſed a fourth, whole 


e] Biſhop of Liege. . 

L] Mich. LeduIERN. Differt. i. Damaſcenica de proceſſione 
Syritus Sancti, & xiii. p. 12.—FRED. SpANHHu, De perpetua 
diſen/ione Eccleſiæ Oriental, et Occidental. part IV. K Vil. p. 529. 
tom. ii. opp. = A BITS | : 

le] . De perpetua conſenſione Eccleſiæ Orient, 
& Occident. lib. ii. cap. vii. viii. p. 000. 


V] Fourth marriages, our author undoubtedly means, 


lnce ſecond and third nuptials were allowed upon certain con- 


litions. 
name 
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C E N T. name was Zot CARBINOPSINA, and who was born 
p u. in the obſcurity of a mean condition. As mar. 
_ riages repeated for the fourth time were held to 
be impure and unlawful by the Greek canons, 

N1coL as, the patriarch of Conſtantinople, ſuſpended 

the emperor, upon this occaſion, from the com- 
munion of the church. Lzo, incenſed at this ri. 

gorous proceeding, deprived NicoLas of the pa- 
triarchal dignity, and raiſed Eurhruius to that 

high office, who, though he re-admitted the em- 

peror to the boſom of the church, yet oppoſed} 

the law which he had reſolved to enact in order to 

render fourth marriages lawful. Upon this a 

ſchiſm, attended with the bittereſt animoſities, 
divided the clergy, one part of which declared for 
N1coLas, the other for EurayMius. Some time 

after this Leo died, and was ſucceeded in the 

empire by ALEXANDER, who depoſed EvuTavy-W e 

MIUS, and reſtored NicoLAs to his eminent rank WM & 

in the church. No ſooner was this warm patii-WMf e: 

arch reinſtated in his office, than he began to load { 

the memory of the late emperor with the bitterelt MI n 
execrations and the moſt opprobrious invectives,W n 

and to maintain the unlawfulneſs of fourth mar- 

riages with the utmoſt obſtinacy. In order to m 

appeaſe theſe tumults, which portended number-W te 

leſs calamities to the ſtate, CoxsTANTINE Pox- is 
PHYROGENNETA, the ſon of Lo, called together n. 

an aſſembly of the clergy of Conſtantinople in the ei 

. year 920, in which fourth marriages were abſo - I fr 
lutely prohibited, and marriages for the third t 

time were permitted on certain conditions; and i; 

thus the pave tranquillity was reſtored [ g]. if 

Several other conteſts of like moment aroſe o 

among the Greeks during this century; and theyl » 


[g] Theſe fats are faithfully collected from Cepaenus i 
LeuncLavivs De Jure Græco- Ram. tom. i. p. 104. from Leo 
the Grammarian, S1Mton the Treaſurer, and other writers of 
the Byzantine hiſtory. al 
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neration and zeal for the opinions of their an- 
ceſtors. 
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Cuncerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church 
during this century. 


J. IN order to have ſome notion of the load of 

ceremonies under which the Chriſtian reh- 
gion groaned during this ſuperſtitious age, we 
have only to caſt an eye upon the acts of the va- 
nous councils which were aſſembled in England, 
Germany, France, and Italy. The number of ce- 
remonies increaſed in proportion to that of the 
fints, which multiplied from day to day; for 
each new faintly patron had appropriated to his 
ſervice a new feſtival, a new form of worſhip, a 
new round of religious rites; and the clergy, 
notwithſtanding their groſs ſtupidity in other 
matters, diſcovered, 1n the creation of new cere- 
monies, a marvellous fertility of invention, at- 
tended with the utmoſt dexterity and artifice. It 
is allo to be obſerved, that a great part of theſe 
new rites derived their origin from the various 
errors which the barbarous nations had received 
from their anceſtors, and ſtill retained, even after 
their converſion to Chriſtianity, The clergy, 
Inſtead of extirpating theſe errors, either gave 
them a Chriſtian aſpect by inventing certain reli- 


gious rites to cover their deformity, or by ex- 
plaining them in a forced allegorical manner; and 
thus they were perpetuated in the church, and 
devoutly tranſmitted from age to age. We may 
alſo attribute a conſiderable number of the rites 
and inſtitutions, that diſhonoured religion in this 

century, 


ferve to convince us of the ignorance that pre- CENT 
nailed among that people, and of their blind ve- „ I x 
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Cc EN r. century, to fooliſh notions both concerning the et 

Par, n. Supreme Being and departed ſaints; for they 2 
imagined that God was like the princes and great ur 
ones of the earth, who are rendered propitious bylis, 
coſtly preſents, and are delighted with thoſe er 
cringing ſalutations, and other marks of venera- 1 
tion and homage, which they receive from their ett 
ſubjects ; and they believed likewiſe, that departed lia 
ſpirits were agreeably affected with the ſame kind 90 
of ſervices. con: 

Feſtivals, 


places of putting up prayers on certain days, for 


II. The famous yearly feſtival that was cele- 
brated in remembrance of all departed ſouls, was 
inſtituted by the authority of Op1Lo, abbot 0 
Clugni, and added to the Latin calendar towards 
the concluſion of this century [Y. Before this 
time, a cuſtom had been introduced in many 


the ſouls that were confined in purgatory; out 
theſe prayers were made by each religious ſociety, 
only for its own members, friends, and patrons. 
The pious zeal of ObiLo could not be confined 
within ſuch narrow limits; and he therefore ex- 
tended the benefit of theſe prayers to all the ſouls 
that laboured under the pains and trials of purg- 
tory [i]. This proceeding of Obpilo was owing 
to the exhortations of a certain Sicilian hermit, 
who pretended to have learned, by an immediate 
revelation from heaven, that the prayers of the 
monks of Clagni would be effectual for the deli- 
verance of departed ſpirits from the expiatory 
flames of a middle ſtate [&], Accordingly this 

feſtival 


[4] In the year 998. 67 

L] See MaBiLLon, Ada SS. Ora. Bened. Sec. vi. part l. . 

p. 5 4. where the reader will find the Life Odilo, with the: t. 

decree he iſſued forth for the inſtitution of this feſtival. 1 

[4] The late pontif BEN EDIT XIV. was artful enough 0 [/] 

obſerve a profound filence with reſpect to the ſuperſtitious and 
diſhonourable origin of this anniverſary feſtival, in his treatiſe 
De Feſti, J. Chriſti, Marie, el Sandorum, lib. iii. cap. 7 
2 P- The 
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pftival was, at firſt, celebrated only by the con- CEN x. 
mgation of Clugni ; but having received after- n u. 
rards the approbation of one of the Roman pon- ——— 
by WW, it was, by his order, kept with particular 

ole WMcvotion in all the Latin churches. 

. II. The worſhip of the Virgin Mazy, which, Theofficeet 
erWhefore this century, had been carried to a very Vina? 
edMiich degree of idolatry, received now new acceſ- Muy. 

nd ions of ſolemnity and ſuperſtition. Towards the 

oncluſion of this century, a cuſtom was intro- 

twced among the Latins of celebrating maſſes and 

ſtaining from fleſh, in honour of the bleſſed 

lirgin, every Sabbath day. After this was inſti- 

ted, what the Latins called the leer office, in 

honour of St. Mary, which was, in the follow- 

ng century, confirmed by URBAN II. in the 

ouncil of Clermont. There are alſo to be found 

n this age manifeſt indications of the inſtitution 


tf the roſary, and crown of the Virgin, by which . 
ns. er worſhippers were to reckon the number of fh. 


myers that they were to offer to this new divi- 
ty; for though ſome place the invention of the 
wary in the xi1ith century, and attribute it to 
dt, Dominic, yet this ſuppoſition is made with- 
ut any foundation [/J}. The roſary conſiſts in 
teen repetitions of the Lord's prayer, and an 
undred and fifty ſalutations of the bleſſed Vir- 
in; while the crown, according to the different 
pinions of the learned concerning the age of the 
leſſed Virgin, conſiſts in ſix or ſeven repetitions 
[the Lord's prayer, and fix or ſeven times ten 
lutations, or Ave Marias. 
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671. tom. x. oper. and by his ſilence he has plainly ſhewn 
the world what he thought of this abſurd feſtival. This is 
Qthe only mark of prudence and cunning that is to be found 
the works of that famous pontif, 

] This is demonſtrated by MaB1LLoON, Pref. ad Aa SS. 
'd, Bened, Sec, v. p. 58. 
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0 oncerning the diviſions and herefies that troubl 
the church during this century. 


that were productive of ſo many evils 
this century, had at leaſt this advantage attending 
them, that they contributed much to the tran 
quillity of the church, and prevented the riſe « 
new ſects and new commotions of a religiou 
kind. But, though no new inventions wer 


broached, the ancient errors ſtill remained. TI 1 
Neſtorians and Monophyſites lived ſtill under thM:ce 
Arabian government, where, however, they wer le 
much more rigorouſly treated than in forme th 
times, and were often perſecuted with the utmoſi ber 
injuſtice and violence. But as ſome of them the 
celled in medical knowledge, which was high did 
eſteemed among the Arabians, while others ren und 
dered themſelves acceptable to the great, by ti Cn. 
dexterous management of their domeſtic affait ven 
as overleers and ſtewards, all this contributed Hec 
diminiſh the violence of the ſtorms that arolMing 
againſt them from time to time. 18 

II. The Manichæans or Paulicians, whoſe ence 
rors have been already pointed out, gathered con den 
ſiderable ſtrength in Thrace under the reign ofjftir 
Joan Tziuiscks. A great part of this ſect haner 
been tranſported into this province, by the orde(illl 
of ConsTanTINE CopronyMus, ſo early as ute 
ſeventh century, to put an end to the trouble bir, 
and tumults they had excited in the eaſt ; but Me 


ſtill greater number of them were left behind 
eſpecially in Syria and the adjacent countries (” 
Hence it was, that ThREODORE, biſhop of Antiot 
from a pious apprehenſion of the danger to whiWa 


his flock lay expoſed from the neighbourhood 9 


ſucl 
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uch pernicious heretics, engaged the emperor, e E N r. 
w his ardent and importunate ſolicitations, to þ, *: 1. 
end a new colony of theſe Manichæans from Sy= ——— 
i to Philippi[m]. From Thrace this reſtleſs and 

urbulent ſe& paſſed into Bulgaria and Sclavonia, 

where they reſided under the juriſdiction of their 

own pontif, or patriarch, until the time of the 

council of Bafil, i. e. until the xvth century. From 

Bulparia the Paulicians removed to Tah, and 

reading themſelves from thence through the 

ther provinces of Europe, they became extremely 
roubleſome to the Roman pontifs upon many oc- 

cafions [u]. 

III. In the very laſt year of this century aroſe Troubles 
certain teacher, whoſe name was LEuTARD, who 8 
lived at Vertus, in the dioceſe of Chalons, and, in 
hort time, drew after him a conſiderable num- 
ber of diſciples. This new doctor could not bear 
the ſuperſtitious worſhip of images; which, he is 
id to have oppoſed with the utmoſt vehemence, 
ind even to have broke in pieces an image of 
Cuaisr, which he found in a church where he 
vent to perform his devotions. He, moreover, 
exclaimed with the greateſt warmth againſt pay- 
ng tythes to the prieſts, and in ſeveral other re- 
bets ſhewed that he was no cordial friend to the 
hcerdotal order. But that which ſhewed evi- 
dently that he was a dangerous fanatic, was his 
firming that in the prophecies of the Old Teſta- 
ment there was a manifeſt mixture of truth and 
alſhood, GEBouin, biſhop of Chaloxs, examined 
the pretenſions which this man made to divine in- 
piration, and expoſed his extravagance to the 
mew of the public, whom he had fo artfully ſe- 


[ 


* 


4 mo 


23 of -, SIT 7 —_—_ 
r - o * 


ries [2] Jo. Zoxaras Anral. lib. xvii. p. 209. edit. Pariſ. p. 
iocl 164. edit. Yener. 

e It is extremely probable, as we have already had occa- 
In to obſerve, that the remains of this ſect are ſtill to be found 
Bulgaria. 


5 duced ; 
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and ended his days as many fanatics have done Ml cl 
—— after him [e]. It is highly probable, that this h 
upſtart doctor taught many other abſurd notions tk 
beſides thoſe which we have now mentioned, and t 
that, after his death, his diſciples made a part of Ml 0! 
the ſect that was afterwards known in Fraue m 
under the name of the Albigenſes, and which is 
ſaid to have adopted the Manichzan errors. th 


The An- 
thropomor- 
phites. 


IV. There were yet ſubliſting ſome remains of 
the ſect of the Arians in ſeveral parts of Jah, 
and particularly in the territory of Padua; but 
RaTHER1us, biſhop of Verona, had a ſtill more 
enormous hereſy to combat in the ſyſtem of the 
Anthropomorphites, which was revived in the 
year 939. In the diſtrict of Vicenza, a conſidet- 
able number not only of the illiterate multitude, 
but alſo of the ſacerdotal order, fell into that moſt 
abſurd and extravagant notion, that the Deity 
was Clothed with a human form, and ſeated, like 
an earthly monarch, upon a throne of gold, and 
that his angelic miniſters were men arrayed in 
white garments, and furniſhed with wings to 
render them more expeditious in executing thelr 
{overeign's orders. This monſtrous error will 
appear leſs aſtoniſhing, when we conſider that 
the ſtupid and illiterate multitude had conſtantly 
before their eyes, in all the churches, the Su- 
preme Being and his angels repreſented in pictures 
and images with the human figure. 

The ſuperſtition of another ſet of blinded 
wretches, mentioned allo by RaTntrivs, was 
yet more unaccountable and abſurd than that 0 
the Anthropomorphites ; for they imagined that, 
every Monday, maſs was performed in heaven by 
St. MiCHAEL in the preſence of God; and hence 


18 All this is related by GLaBER RA DVUrrhus, H. lib. 
ii. cap. xi. 


Ol 
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on that day they reſorted in crowds to all the CENT. 
churches which were dedicated to that highly- 1 u. 
honoured faint [p]. It is more than probable, — - 
that the avarice of the prieſts, who officiated in 

the church of St. Micnatr, was the real ſource 

of this extravagant fancy ; and that in this, as in 

many other cafes, a rapacious clergy took advan- 

tage of the credulity of the people, and made 

them believe whatever they thought would con- 

tribute to augment the opulence of the church. 


(p] RaTherIN Epif. Synodica in Dacuerir Spicilegio 
Script, Leier. tom. ii. p. 294, —SIGEBERTUS Gemblac, Chro- 
ml. ad A. 939. EY 
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I. 


Concerning the proſperous events which happened to 
the Charch during this century. 


of the Chriſtian religion, ſome ſcattered rays 
of that divine light which it adminiſters to mortals, 
had been received among the Hungarians, Danes, 
Poles, and Ruſſians; but the rude and ſavage 
ſpirit of theſe nations, together with their de- 
plorable ignorance and their violent attachment 
to the ſuperſtitions of their anceſtors, rendered 
their total converſion to Chriſtianity a work o 
great difficulty, and which could not be accom- 
pliſhed all of a ſudden. The zeal, however, with 
which this important work was carried on, did 
much honour to the piety of the princes and go- 
vernors of theſe unpoliſhed countries, who united 
their influence with the labours of the learned 
men whom they had invited into their dominions, 
to open the eyes of their ſubjects upon the truthſa] 


[a] For an account of the Poles, Ruſſians, and Hunger 
ans, ſee Romuarpi Vita in Aﬀis Sandor, tom. ii. Februar: 


p- 113, 114. 117. 
In 
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In Tartary [5], and the adjacent countries, the C E N T, 
zeal and diligence of the Neſtorians gained over Tr 1. 
daily vaſt numbers to the profeſſion of Chriſti- —— 
anity. It appears alſo evident; from a multitude 
of unexceptionable teſtimonies, that metropolitan 
prelates, with a great number of inferior biſhops 
under their juriſdiction, were eſtabliſhed at this 
time in the provinces of Caſgar, Nuacheta, Tur- 
tetan, Genda, and Tangut [c]; from which we 
may conclude, that, in this and the following 
century, there was a prodigious number of Chriſt- 
ans in thoſe very countries which are at preſent 
over-run with mahometaniſm and idolatry. All 
theſe Chriſtians were undoubtedly Neſtorians, and 
lived under the juriſdiction of the patriarch of 
that ſect, who reſided in CHaldæa. 
Il. Among the European nations that lay yet The con- 
groveling in their native darkneſs and ſuperſti- verfen of 


certain na- 


to 


tions at- 
2] Tartary is taken here in its moſt comprehenſive ſenſe; tempted in 
for between the inhabitants of Tartary, properly ſo called, V*%» 
and the Calmucs, Mogols, and the inhabitants of 7 angur, there 
is a manifeſt difference, 


85 [c] Maxcus Paul. VexgeTus De Regionibus Orientalibus, 
oe Wl lib. i. cap. 38. 40. 45. 47, 48, 49. 02, 63, 64. lib. ii. cap. 39. 
ſe- Wl —Eus:n. RENAU DOT Anciennes Relations des Indes et de la 


Chine, p. 420.— Jos. Stuox. ASSEMANNI Biblioth, Orient. 
Vatican, tom. iii. part II. p. 502, &c. This ſucceſsful pro- 

pagation of the goſpel, by the miniſtry of the Neſtorians, in 

Tartary, China, and the neighbouring provinces, is a moſt 
important event, and every way worthy to employ the re- 
ſearches and the pen of ſome able writer, well acquainted with 

: oriental hiſtory, It mult, indeed, be acknowledged, that, if 
did this ſubje& be important, it is alſo difficult on mary accounts. 

00-M |t was attempted, however, notwithſtanding its difficulty, by 

red e moſt learned THEoPH, SIGIFRED, BAYER, who had col- 

lected a great quantity of materials relative to this intereſting 

branch of the hiſtory of Chriſtianity, both from the works that 

NY have been publiſhed upon this ſubject, and from manuſcripts 
nt that lie yet concealed in the cabinets of the curious. Bur, un- 
happily for the republic of letters, the death of that excellent 
man interrupted his labours, and prevented him from execut- 
ng a deſign, which was worthy of his ſuperior abilities, and 
his well-known zeal for the intereſts of religion. 


[n '  # Wi tion, 
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CENT, tion, were the Sclavonians, the Obotriti [d], the 


Pais 11 Venedi ſe], and the Pruffians, whoſe converſion | 


Mm 


—v— 


had been attempted, but with little or no ſucceſs, 


by certain miſſionaries, from whoſe piety and 
zeal better fruits might have been expected. To- 
wards the concluſion of the preceding century, | 
ADALBERT, biſhop of Prague, had endeavoured | 
to inſtil into the minds of the fierce and ſavage | 
Pruſſians, the ſalutary doctrines of the goſpel ; 
but he periſhed in the fruitleſs attempt, and re- 
ceived, in the year 996, from the murdering | 
lance of S1G660, a Pagan prieſt, the crown of 
BoLresLaus, king of Poland, 
revenged the death of this pious apoſtle by enter- 
ing into a bloody war with the Pruſſians, and he 
obtained by the force of penal laws and of a vic- 


martyrdom | f ]. 


torious army, what ADALBERT could not effect by 
exhortation and argument [g]. 


perſuaſive influence of admonition and inſtruc- 
tion. A certain eccleſiaſtic of illuſtrious birth, 
whoſe name was BoxiFace, and who was one of 
the diſciples of St. RomuaLD, undertook the con- 
verſion of the Pruſſians, and was ſucceeded in this 


The Obotriti were a great and powerful branch of 
the Vandals, whoſe kings reſided in the country of Mecflen- 
burgh, and whoſe domination extended along the coaſts of the 
Baltic from che river Pene in Pomerania to the dutchy of Hel- 

ein ; 
te] The Venedi dwelt upon the banks of the Viel, 
or Viſtula, in, what is at preſent called, the Palatinate of Ma- 
rienburg. | 
[ f] See the Ada Sarder. ad d. xxii Aprilis, p. 174+ 
[el SoLIGNAC Hit. de Pologne, tom, i. p. 133. 


pious 


He dragooned 
this ſavage people into the Chriſtian church; yet 
beſides this violent method of converſion, others 
of a more gentle kind were certainly practiſed by 
the attendants of BoLEsLAavs, who ſeconded the 
military arguments of their prince by the more 


| TJ Germany with a company of eighteen perſons, who p 3 1. 
had entered with zeal into the ſame laudable de- — 
1 gn. Theſe were, however, all barbarouſly maſ- 
4 acred by the fierce and cruel Pruſſians, and nei- 
cher the vigorous efforts of BoLEsLAvus, nor of the 
4 ſucceeding. kings of Poland, could engage this 
© IT ride and inflexible nation to abandon totally the 
? F idolatry of their anceſtors [i]. 
III. Sicily had been groaning under the domi- The Sara 
5 nion of the Saracens ſince the ninth century; nor 3 
had the repeated attempts of the Greeks and La- ch. 
ins co diſpoſſeſs them of that rich and fertile 
I country, been hitherto crowned with the deſired 
e ficceſs. But in this century the face of affairs 
„changed entirely in that iſland; for in the year 
80 J 1059, RopeaT GuisCarD, who had formed a ſet- 
2 tlement in [taly at the head of a Norman colony, 
re and was afterwards created duke of Apulia, en- 
Yy J couraged by the exhortations of the Roman pon- 
be Nit NicaoLas II., and ſeconded by the aſſiſtance 
20 ot his brother Rocks, attacked wich the greateſt 
cor and intrepidity the Saracens in Sicihh; nor 
h, did this latter ſheath the victorious {word before 
of he had rendered himſelf maſter of that iſland, and 
n. Ickeared it abſolutely of its former tyrants. As 
his loon as this great work was accompliſhed, which 
Was not before the year 1090, Count Roco not 
i only reſtored to its former glory and luſtre the 
1 0 
len- te] Firuny differs from Dr. Mosnziu in his account 
the of Bruno, in two points. Firſt he maintains, that /err/ace 
Hol- Nand Bruno were one and the {ame perſon, and here he is ma— 
 Wikellly in the rioht; but he maintains farther, that he {uffered 
ſeil, martyrdom in Ruſſia, in which he is evidently miitiken. Id is 
Ma- proper farther to admoniſh the reader to diſtinguiſh carefully 
ine Bruno here mentioned, from a monk of the fame name, 
Who founded the order of the Carthuftans. 
ww BAT. Paci Critica in Baronium, tom iv. ad Anrum 
ous þ 008. p. 97.,—Crnrtsr. HikTKNOCH'S Eccle/iaftiont Hiſtory of 
fi book I, ch. i. p. 12. 
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pious enterpriſe by Bauno [5], who ſet out from e EN r. 


Ff 3 | Chriſtian 
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CENT. Chriſtian religion, which had been almoſt total] , 
x eee J 

Paxr 1. extinguiſhed under the Saracen yoke, but alſo 
—— — eſtabliſhed biſhoprics, founded monaſteries, erect. 
ed magnificent churches throughout that pro. 

vince, and beſtowed upon the clergy thoſe im- 

menſe revenues and thoſe diſtinguiſhed honour; 

which they ſtill enjoy [&]. It is in the privileges 
conferred upon this valiant chief, that we find the 

origin of that ſupreme authority in matters of re- 

ligion, which is flill veſted in the kings of Sicily, 

within the limits of their own territories, and 

which is known by the name of the Sicilian no. 

zarchy ; for the Roman pontif URBAN II. is faid 

to have granted, A. D. 1097, by a ſpecial di- 

ploma, to RockER and his ſucceſſors, the title, 
authority, and prerogatives of hereditary legates 

of the apoſtolic ſee. The court of Rome affirms, 

that this diploma 1s not authentic : and hence 

thoſe warm contentions, about the ſpiritual ſu- 
premacy, that have ariſen even in our times be- 

tween the biſhops of Reme and the kings of Si 

cily. The ſucceſſors of RockER governed that 

iſland, under the title of dukes, until the twelfth 

century, when it was erected into a kingdom II]. 

Expeditions IV. The Roman pontifs, from the time of 
formed SYLVESTER II., had been forming plans for ex. 
Saracersin tending the limits of the church in A/a, and eſpe- 
Paleline® cially for driving the Mahometans out of Pa- 
lejtine ; but the troubles in which Europe was ſo 

long involved, prevented the execution of thele 
arduous deſigns. GREGORY VII., the moſt en- 
terpriſing and audacious pontif that ever ſat in the 
Apoſtolic chair, animated and inflamed by the 
repeated complaints which the Aſiatic Chriſtians 


[4] See Buricxi Hiſicire Generale de la Sicile, tom, i. p. 
386. ; 
(J] See Baron Liber ce Monarchia Siciliæ, tom. xi. Anna: 
as alſo Du Pi Trwte dr la Mararghie Sicilienne, 


made 
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made of the cruelty of the Saracens, reſolved to C EN f. 
undertake in perſon a holy war for the deliver- Pp. Lr x. 
ace of the church, and upwards of fifty thouſand 
men were already muſtered to follow him in this 
bold expedition [mJ]. But his quarrel with the 
emperor Hunky IV., of which we ſhall have oc- 
caſion to ſpeak hereafter, and other unforeſeen 
occurrences, obliged him to lay aſide his intended 
invaſion of the holy land. The project, however, 
was renewed, towards the concluſion of this cen- 
wry, by the enthuſiaſtic zeal of an inhabitant of 
Amiens, who was known by the name of PETER 
the Hermit, and who ſuggeſted to the Roman 
pontif URBAN II. the means of accompliſhing 
what had been unluckily ſuſpended. This fa- 
mous hermit, in a voyage which he had made 
through Paleſtine A. D. 1093, had obſerved, with 
inexpreſſible anguiſh, the vexations and perſecu- 
tions which the Chriſtians, who viſited the holy 
places, ſuffered from the barbarous and tyrannic 
Saracens. Inflamed therefore with a holy indig- 
nation and a furious zeal, which he looked upon 
the effects of a divine impulſe, he implored 
the luccours of SyMEON, patriarch of Conſtanti- 
plc, and URBAN II., but without effect. Far 
rom being diſcouraged by this, he renewed his | 
forts with the utmoſt vigour, went through all | 
tie countries of Europe ſounding the alarm of a | 
boly var againſt the infidel nations, and exhort- | 
fe ing all Chriſtian princes to draw the ſword againſt | | 

| 

| 
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n-M che tyrants of Paleſtine; nor did he ſtop here ; 
hell but with a view to engage the ſuperſtitious and 
he ignorant multitude in his cauſe, he carried about 
ns ith him a letter, which he ſaid was written in 
heaven, and addreſſed from thence to all true 
Chriitians, to animate their zeal for the deliver- 


L CSHGοοο⁰n VII. Epift. lib. ji. 3. ip Hannvixi Conc:- 
us, tom. vi. Part A P. 1288. RY 
Ff 4 ange 
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The „ 
greis of the 
holy war, 


V. When Urzan II. ſaw the way prepared by 
the exhortations of the hermit, who had put the 
ſpirits of the people every where in a ferment, 
and had kindled in their breaſts a vehement zeal 
for that holy carnage which the church had been 
meditating ſo long, he afſembled a grand and 
numerous council at Placentia, A. D. 1095, and 
recommended warmly, for the firſt time, the ſa- 
cred expedition againſt the infidel Saracens o]. 
This arduous enterprize was far from being ap- 
proved of by the greateſt part of this numerous 
aſſembly, notwithſtanding the preſence of the em- 
peror's legates, who, in their maſter's name, repre- 
{ented moſt pathetically how neceſſary it was to ſet 
limits to the power of the victorious Turks, whoſe 
authority and dominion increaſed from day to 
day. The pontif's propoſal was, however, re- 
newed with the ſame zeal, and with the deſired 
ſucceſs, ſome time after this, in the council al- 
ſembled at Clermont, where UzBan was preſent. 
The pompous and pathetic ſpeech which he de- 
livered upon this occaſion, made a deep and 
powerful impreſſion upon the minds of the French, 
whoſe natural character renders them much ſupe- 
rior to the Italians in encountering difficulties, 
facing danger, and attempting the execution of 
the moſt perilous deſigns. So that an innume- 
rable multitude, compoſed of all ranks and orders 


2] This circumſtance is mentioned by the abbot Dopecut- 
NUS, in his Continuat. Chronici Mariani Scoti Scriptor. Germa- 
aicor. Jo. PisTOR11, tom. i. p. 462. For an account of 
Perez, ſee Du FresnE Nutz ad Anne Comnenæ Alexiadm, 
p- 79. edit. Venet. 

„This council was the moſt numerous of any that 
had been hitherto allembled, and was, on that account, held 
in the opcn fields. There were preſent at it two hundred 
biſnops, four thouſand eccleſiaſtics, and three hundred thou- 
{aud lay men, ; 
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in the nation, offered themſelves as volunteers in 
this ſacred expedition | p]. This numerous hoſt 
vas looked upon as formidable in the higheſt de- 
gree, and equal to the moſt glorious enterprizes 
ind exploits, while, in reality, it was no more 
than an unwieldy body without life and vigour, and 
was weak and contemptible in every reſpect. This 
will appear ſufficiently cvident, when we conſider 
tat this army was a motley aſſemblage of monks, 
proſtitutes, artiſts, labourers, lazy tradeimen, mer- 
chants, boys, girls, ſlaves, maletactors, and profit- 
gite debauchees, and that it was principally com- 
poſed of the loweſt dregsoi the multitude, who were 


animated ſolely by the proſpect of ſpoil and plun- 


holy campaign. Every one will perceive how 
Ittle either diſcipline, counſel, or fortitude were 
o be expected from ſuch a miſerable rabble. 
This expedition was diſtinguiſhed, in the French 
language, by the name of a croiſade, and all who 
embarked in it were called croiſes, or croſs-bearers; 
not only becauſe the end of this holy war was 
bo wreſt the croſs of CyrisT out of the hands of 
the infidels, but alſo on account of the conſecrated 
roſs of various colours, which every ſoldier wore 
upon his right ſhoulder [g]. 

VI. In conſequence ot theſe grand preparations, 
ght hundred thouſand men, in ſeparate bodies, 
and under different commanders, ſet out for 
Lonflantinople in the year 1096; that having re- 


Taso. Rix AN r. in Vita Urbani II., Fccxxv. p. 224, 
293. 240. 272. 274. 282. 290. tom. iii. opp. Poſthum.—J. 
MABILLONI et Turobp. RuixARTI, Jo. HaAR DVU INI Concilior. 
um. xi. part II., p. 1726.— Ba RON IUS Axnal. Eccl. rom. xi. 
44. 1095, u. xxxii. p. 648. 

z] See ABG AH. BzZzovius Continuat, Annal. Baronii, tom. 
I. ad A, 1410. n. ix. p. 322. edit. Colon. L'ExFaxT Hifteire 
Concile de Piſe, tom. 11, lib. v. p. 60. -The writers who have 
reated of this holy war are mentioned by Jo. ALB. Fan- 
ius, in his Lax Evangelii tolo orbe exoriens, cap. xxx. p. 518. 
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CEN r. ceived there both aſſiſtance and direction from 


Parr I. 


Alx Is Couxzxius the Grecian emperor, they 


— might purſue their march into Aa. One of the 


principal diviſions of this enormous body was led 
on by PeTer the Hermit, the author and fo- 
menter of the war, who was girded with a rope, 
and continued to appear with all the marks of 
an auſtere ſolitary. This firſt diviſion, in their} 
march through Hungary and Thrace, committed | 
the moſt flagitious crimes, which ſo incenſed the 
inhabitants of the countries through which they 
paſſed, particularly thoſe of Hungary and Turco- 
mania, that they roſe up in arms and maſſacred 
the greateſt part of them. A like fate attended 
{everal other diviſions of the ſame army, who, 
under the conduct of weak and unſkiltul chiefs, } 
wandered about like an undiſciplined band of 
robbers, plundering the cities that lay in their 
way, and ſpreading miſery and deſolation where-} 
ever they came. The armies, that were headed 
by illuſtrious commanders, diſtinguiſhed by their 
birth and their military endowments, arrived more} 
happily at the capital of the Grecian empire. 
That which was commanded by GoprREY of 
Bouillon, duke of Lorrain, who deſerves a place 
among the greateſt heroes, whether of ancient or 
modern times [7], and, by his brother BATLDWIN, 
was compoſed of eighty thouſand well choſen 
troops, horſe and foot [5], and directed its march 

through | 


[r] The Benedictine monks have given an ample account 
of this magnanimous chief, whoſe character was a bright al- | 
ſemblage of all chriſtian, civil, and heroic virtues, in their 
Hi/!cre Litteraire de la France, tom. viii. p. 598. 

7 [5] The engaging and illuſtrious virtues of GoDFREY 
had drawn from all parts a prodigious number of volunteers, 
who were ambitious to fight under his ſtandards. This enor- 
mous multitude perplexed, however, the valiant chief, who, 
on that account, divided it into ſeveral bodies, and finding in 
Pr the HerwmiT the ſame ambitious and military ſpirit 
that had prevailed in him before his retreat from the world, 


declared him the general of the firſt diviſion, which was de. 
tached 


Car. I. Proſperous Events. 


through Germany and Hungary. Another, which EN T. 
vas headed by RaIMON D, earl of Toulouſe, paſſ- p, 


ed through the Sclavonian territories. ROBERT 
earl of Flanders, RoBtrT duke of Normandy [i]. 
Huco, brother to PriLie I., king of France, 
embarked their reſpective forces in a fleet which 
was aſſembled at Brundiſi and Tarento, from whence 
they were tranſported to Durazzo, or Dyrachium, 
is it was anciently called. Theſe armies were 
followed by BotMonD, duke of Apulia and Cala- 
iria, at the head of a choſen and numerous body 
of valiant Normans. 

VII. This army was the greateſt, and, in out- 
ward appearance, the moſt formidable, that had 
been known in the memory of man ; and, though 
before its arrival at Conſtantinople, it was diminiſh- 
ed conſiderably by the difficulties and oppoſitions 
it had met with on the way; yet, ſuch as it was, it 
made the Grecian emperor tremble, and filled his 
mind with the moſt anxious and terrible appre- 
henfions of ſome ſecret defign againſt his domi- 
nions. His fears, however, were difpelled, when 
he ſaw theſe legions paſs the ſtreights of Gallipo- 
is, and direct their march towards Bithynia , 

The 


tiched from the reſt, and ordered to march immediately to 
Conflantinople, By this means, GoDFREy got rid of the dregs 
of that aſtoniſhing multitude which flocked to his camp. Fa- 
ther MarmBouRG, notwithſtanding his immoderate zeal for 
the holy war, and that fabulous turn which enables him to re- 
preſent it in the moſt favourable points of view, acknowledges 
frankly, that the firſt diviſions of this prodigious army com- 
mitied the moſt abominable enormities in the countries through 
which they paſſed, and that there was no kind of inſolence, 
injuſtice, impurity, barbarity, and violence of which they were 
not guilty, Nothing perhaps in the annals of biſtory can equal 
the Hagitious deeds of this infernal rabble. See particularly 
Maimnouko, Hifloire des Croiſades, tom. i. livre i. p. 57,58, 
59, 60, 61, 62, 2d ed. in 12mo, | 

EP [e] Eldeſt fon of WII IIA the Conqueror. 

> || Our author, for the ſake of brevity, paſſes over the 


contelts and jealouſies that ſubſiſted between the chief of the 
Crulace 
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. and ſtratagem, warded off the danger he had reaſon to appre- 


The External Hi1sTory of the Caurcn. 


The firſt ſucceſsful enterprize [w] that way 
formed againſt the Infidels, was the ſiege of Nic: 
the capital of Bitbynia, which was taken in the 
year 1097; from thence the victorious army pro 
ceeded into Syria, and in the following year ſub 
dued Antioch, which, with its fertile territory, wa 

ranted, by the aſſembled chiefs, to BotMony 
duke of Apulia. Fdeſſa fell next into the hands d 
the victors, and became the property of Bald 
wix, brother to Goperey of Bouillon. The con 
queſt of Jeruſalem, which, after a ſige of fie 
weeks, ſubmitted to their arms in the year 1099 
ſeemed to crown their expedition with the delir 
ed ſucceſs. In this city were laid the foundation 
of a new kingdom, at the head of which w 
placed the famous Goprreyv, whom the arm 
ſaluted king of Jeruſalem with a unanimous voice. 
But this illuſtrious hero, whoſe other eminent 
qualities were adorned with the greateſt modeſty, 
retuicd that high title [x], though he governed 


Je FU fe alen 


cruſade and the Grecian emperor. The character of the lu. 
ter is differently painted by different hiſtorians, The warn 
defenders of the cruſade repreſent him as a moſt perfidious 
Prince, who, under the ſhew of friendſhip and zeal, aimed u 
nothing leſs than the deſtruction of Govraty's army. Othe: 
conlider him as a wiſe, prudent politician, who, þy ark 


nend from theſe formidable legions that paſſed through his do- 
minions; and part of which, particularly the army command. Hat 
ed by PeTts the HunwMIT, ravaged his moſt fruitful territorie 
11 the moſt barbarous manner, and pillaged and plundered 
even the ſuburbs of the capital of the empire. | he truth of 
tne matter is, that if Auris cannot be vindicated from the 
charge of perfidy, the holy warriors are on the other hand 
chargegble with many acts of brutality and injuſtice. See 
\4:111BO0URC, iftoire des Creiſadet, livre i. et ii. 

(Þ {w] Before the arrival of GonFney in Aa, the army, 
or rather rabble, commanded by Pers the Hermit in ſuc 
zuidiculous manner as migh be expected from a wrong-headed 
monk, was defeated and cut to pieces by the young SOLIMAN, 


(2 [x] All the hiſtorians, who write concerning this holy 


war, applaud the anſwer which Gooykey returned to the 2 
el 
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rnſalem with that valour, equity and prudence CE N Ta 
tat have rendered his name immortal. Having pr . 
hoſen a ſmall army to ſupport him 1n his new _ 


th lignity, he permitted the reſt of the troops to re- 
* urn into Europe. He did not, however, enjoy 
a N 


ong the fruits of a victory, in which his heroic 

alour had been ſo gloriouſly diſplayed, but died 

bout a year after the conqueſt of Feruſalem, leav- 

ny his dominions to his brother BALD WI X, prince 

f Edeſſa, who aſſumed the title of King without 

he lealt heſitation. 

VIII. It we examine the motives that engaged The mo- 
ke Roman pontifs, and particularly UxBAN II. cage tb 


engaged the 
kindle this holy war, which in its progreſs and biſhops of 
ue was ſo detrimental to almoſt all the countries apnea | 
Europe, we ſhall probably be perſuaded that of ning wh | 
; origin is to be derived from the corrupt no- v. | 
ons of religion, which prevailed in theſe barba- 

us times. Ir was thought inconſiſtent with the 

uy and character of Chriſtians, to ſuffer that 

nd, that was bleſſed with the miniſtry, diſtin- 

uſhed by the miracles, and conſecrated by the 

lod of the Saviour of men, to remain under 

e dominion of his molt inveterate enemies. It 

JiowfWJas alſo looked upon as a very important branch 

ed af true piety to viſit the holy places in Paleſtine ; 

ich pilgrimages, however, were extremely dan— 

erous, while the deſpotic Saracens were in poſ- 

s de ion of that country. Nor is it to be denied, 

and at theſe motives of a religious kind were accom- 
geeilenied and rendered more effectual by an anxious 

eh of@prehenſion of the growing power of the Turks, 

1 theo had already ſubdued the greateſt part of the 


hav Wrecian empire, and might ſoon carry into Eu- 


- * * 6 > 


—_— that was made him of a crown of gold, as a mark of his ac- 
ſuch ſon zo the throne of Jeruſalem - the anſwer was, that he 
adediif ld not bear the thoughts of wearing a crewn of gold in that city, 
MA here the KiNG OF KINGS had been crowned with thorns, This 
; holf ſwer was ſublime in the eleventh century. | 


he of | rope, 
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rious arms. 
There are, it muſt be confeſſed, ſeveral learn- 
ed men who have accounted otherwiſe for this 
pious, or rather fanatical, expedition. They ima- 
gine that the Roman pontifs recommended this 
ſacred campaign with a view to augment their 
own authority, and to weaken the power of the 
Latin emperors and princes; and that theſe 
princes countenanced and encouraged it in hopes 
of getting rid, by that means, of their more power- 
ful and warlike vaſſals, and of becoming maſters of 
their lands and poſſeſſions | y]. Theſe conjectures, 
howevel 


[z] The part of this hypotheſis that relates to the views c 
the Roman pontifs, has been adopted as an undoubted truth 
not only by many proteitant hiſtorians, but alſo by i:ver: 
writers of the Roman communion. See BEN ED. Accorrcy 
De bello Sacro in Infideles, lib. i. p. 16, - Bas NA Hijtorre df 
Egliſes Refermces, tom. 1. period v. p. 235,—VerTor Hiſtul 
des Chewvaliers de Malthe, tom. i, livie iii. p. 302. 308. heiß 
p. 423,—BailLeT Hiſtoire des demelez du Boniface VII., aug 
Philippe le Bel, p. 76. — Hifteire du droit Ecclefra/tique Fran, 
tom. i. 296. 299. To ſuch, however, as conſider matters WM 
tentively, this hypotheſis will appear deſtitute of any (ol, 
foundation. Certain it is, that the Roman pontifs could n 
ver have either foreſeen, or imagined, that ſo many Europe. 
princes, and ſuch prodigious multitudes of people, would tag 
arms againſt the infidels, and march into Pale/tine ; nor coup 
they be aſſured beforehind, that this expedition would te 
to the advancement of their opulence and authority. For al 
the acceſſions of influence and wealth, which the Roman pon 
tifs, and the clergy in general, derived from theſe holy wars 
were of a much later date, than their firſt origin, and were ac 

uired by degrees, rather by iucky hits, than by deep-lal 
chemes ; and this alone is ſufficient to ſhew, that the biſhop 
of Rome, in forming the plan and exhorting to the proſecutio 
of theſe wars, had no thoughts of extending thereby the! 
mits of their authority. We may add to this conſideratie 
another of no leſs weight in the matter before us, and that! 
the general opinion which prevailed at this time, both am 
the clergy and the people, that the conquelt of Paleſtine wou 
be frmniſhed in a ſhort time, in a ſingle campaign; that t 
vine Providence would interpoſe, in a miraculous manns 

to accompliſh the ruin of the infidels; and that, after the taki! 
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rious arms. 5 
There are, it muſt be confeſſed, ſeveral learn. 
ed men who have accounted otherwiſe for this 
pious, or rather fanatical, expedition. They ima- 
gine that the Roman pontifs recommended this 
ſacred campaign with a view to augment their 
own authority, and to weaken the power of the 
Latin emperors and princes; and that theſe 
princes countenanced and encouraged it in hopes 
of getting rid, by that means, of their more power- 
ful and warlike vaſſals, and of becoming maſters of 
their lands and poſſeſſions | x]. Theſe conjectures, 

however 


DO] The part of this hypotheſis that relates to the views offi 
the Roman pontifs, has been adopted as an undoubted truth i 
not only by many proteitant hiſtorians, but alſo by ſcvera 
writers of the Roman communton. See BexeD. Accortry 
De bello Sacro in Infideles, lib. i. p. 16, - Bas NA Hijtoire al 
Eglijes Reformees, tom. i. period v. p. 238. VENKTOT Hifkirl 


* 
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p. 423.—BailLer Hiſtoire des demelex du Boniface VIII., ave 
Philippe le Bel. p. 76.— Hifteire du droit Eccleſiaſtigut Fran,oir 
tom. i. 296. 299. To ſuch, however, as conſider matters ati 
rentively, this hypotheſis will appear deſtitute of any ali 
foundation. Certain it is, that the Roman pontifs could ney 
ver have either foreſeen, or imagined, that ſo many Eutopea 
princes, and ſuch prodigious multitudes of people, would tak 
arms againſt the infidels, and march into Paleſtine; nor cou 
they be aſſured beforehind, that this expedition would tend 
to the advancement of their opulence and authority. For all 
the acceſſions of influence and wealth, which the Roman pon- 
tifs, and the clergy in general, derived from theſe holy wart, 
were of a much later date, than their firſt origin, and were ac. 
uired by degrees, rather by lucky hits, than by deep-lal 
chemes ; and this alone is ſufficient to ſhew, that the biſhop 
of Rome, in forming the plan and exhorting to the proſecutio 
of theſe wars, had no thoughts of extending thereby the li 
mits of their authority. We may add to this conſideratio! 
another of no leſs weight in the matter before us, and that 15 
the general opinion which prevailed at this time, both amon 
the clergy and the people, that the conqueſt of Paliſtine wou! 
be finiſhed in a ſhort time, in a ſingle campaign; that t 
vine Providence would interpoſe, in a miraculous manne 
to accompliſh the ruin of the infidels ; and that, after the taki 
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however plauſible in appearance, are ſtill no more CEN T. 
than conjectures. The truth of the matter ſeems p,;; 1. 
to be this; that the Roman pontifs and the Eu- — — 


of Jeruſalem, the greatelt part of the European princes would 
zeturo home with their troops, which laſt circumſtance was by 
no means favourable to the views which the pontifs are ſup- 
poſed to have formed of increaſing their opulence and extend- 
ing their dominion. Of all the conjeRures that have been en- 
tertained upon this ſubject, the moſt improbable and ground- 
ſs is that which ſuppoſes that UX BAN II. recommended, with 
ſuch ardour, this expedition into Paliſtine, with a view to 
veaken the power of the emperor Henry IV., with whom he 
had a viclent diſpute concerning the inveſliture of biſhops, 
They, who adopt this conjecture, mult be little acquainted 
with the hiſtory of theſe times; or at leaſt they forget, that 
the firſt armies, that marched into Paleſtine againit the infidels, 
were chiefly compoſed ot Franks and Normans, and that the 
Germans, who were the enemies of URBAN II. were, in the 
beginning, extremely averſe to this ſacred expedition. Many 
ather conſiderations might be added here to illuſtrate this mat- 
ter, which, for the fake of brevity, I paſs in filence. 

That part of the hypotheſis, which relates to the kings and 
princes of Europe, and ſuppoſes that they countenancsd the 
holy war, to get rid of their powerful vaſſals, is as groundleſs 
a the other, which we have been now refuting. It is, indeed, 
adopted by ſeveral eminent writers, ſuch as VerToT (Ziff, 
« Malie, livre iii. p. 309. ), BouLalxvILLItks, and others, 
who pretend to a ſuperior and uncommon inſight into the poli- 
Cy of theſe remote ages. The reaſons, however, which theſe 
preat men employ to ſupport their opinion, may be all com- 
prehended in this ſingle argument: vg. Many kings, eſpe- 
* cially among the Franks, became more opulent and power- 
ful by the number of their vaſſals, who loſt their lives and | 
* fortunes in this holy war; therefore, theſe princes not only = 
* permitted, but warmly countenanced the proſecution of this = 
* war from ſelfiſh and ambitious principles.” The weakneſs of 1 
this concluſion mutt ſtrike every one at firſt ſight, We are won- | 
derfully prone to attribute both to the Roman pontifs, and the 5 
princes of this barbarous age, much more ſagacity and cunning | 
than they really poſſeſſed; and we deduce from the events, the =. 
principles and views of the actors, which is a defeCtive and un- | 
Certain manner of reaſoning. With reſpe&t to the Roman | 
pontifs, it appears moſt probable that their immenſe opulence 3H 
and authority were acquired, rather by their improving dex- | 
terouſly the opportunities that were offered them, than by the 
ſchemes they formed for extending their dominion, or filling 
ſteir coffers, 


ropean 1 
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conſequen- 
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. ropean princes were engaged at firſt in theſe cruſades | 
by a principle of ſuperſtition only; but when, in 


proceſs of time, they learned by experience, that 


theſe holy wars contributed much to increaſe their 


opulence and to extend their authority, by ſacri- 


ficing their wealthy and powerful rivals, then 
new motives were preſented to encourage theſe 


ſacred expeditions into Paleſtine, and ambition 


and avarice ſeconded and enforced the dictates 


of fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition. 


IX. Without determining any thing concern— 


ing the juſtice or injuſtice [zx] of theſe holy wars, 


we 


[z) I do not pretend to decide the queſtion concerning the | 
law fulneſs of the cruſades; a queſtion, which, when it is conſider- 


ed with attention and impartiality, will appear not only extreme- 
Iy ditücult, but alſo highly doubtful, It is, however, proper to 
inform the reader, that in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
the juſtice of this holy war was called in queſtion, and warmly 


diſputed among Chriſtians. The Waldenſes and Albigenſes, 
who were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Cathari, or Puritans, : 


conſidered theſe expeditions into Palz//ine as abſolutely unlaw- 
ful. The reaſons they alledged were collected and combated 
by FrRaxcis MonxtTa, a Dominican friar of the thirteenth 
century, in a book entitled Summa contra Catharos et Wal- 
&enſes, lib. v. cap. xili. p. 531. which was publiſhed ſome years 


ago at Rome by Ricyini, But neither the objections of the 
Waldenſes, nor the anſwers of MoxntTa, were at all remarkable 
for their weight and ſolidity, as will appear evidently from the 
following example: The former objected to the holy war the 


words of St. PauL, 1 Cor. x. 32. Give none offence, neither to tb 
Fews, nor to the Gentiles, By the Gentiles, 1aid they, are to be 


underitood the Saracens. And therefore the European Chrilt-? 


ians are to abſtain from making war upon the Saracens, leſt 
they give offence to the Gentiles, We ſhall give MoneTa's 
anſwer to this argument in his own words: We read, ſays he, 


Gents. xii. 7. that God ſaid unto {braham, Unto thy feed will) 


1 give this land Now) we (Chriſtians who dweil in Europe) art 


the feed of Abraham, as the apoſile affirms, GALAT, iii. 296} 


T berefore we are heirs of the promiſe, and the holy land is given 10 
us Ly the covenant as our lawful poſſeſſion. From all which it ap- 


pears, that it is the duty of civil and temporal rulers to uſt! 
their mofl zealous efforts to put us in poſſeſfron of the promiſed land, 


while it is, at the ſame time, incumbent upon the church and iti 


miniſters to exhort theſe rulers in the mojt urgent manner 10 tht 
| performance 
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we may boldly affirm, that they were highly pre- c x N r. 
judicial both to the cauſe of religion, and to the , , 


civil intereſts of mankind, and that, in Europe 
more eſpecially, they were fruitful of innumerable 
evils and calamities, whoſe effects are yet perceiv=- 
able in our times. The European nations were 
deprived of the greateſt part of their inhabitants 
by theſe ill-judged expeditions ; immenſe ſuins of 
money were exported into A/a for the ſupport of 
the war; and numbers of the moſt powerful and 
opulent families became either extinct, or were 


performance of their duty. A rare argument this rraly / but let 
us bear him out: Je church has no deſign to injure or ſlaughter 
the Saracens, nor is ſuch the intention of the Chriſtian princes en- 
raged in this war. 1 et the blood of the infidels muſt of neceſſity be 
ford, if they make reſiſtance and oppoſe the victorious arms of the 
princes, The church of God therefore is entirely innocent and avith- 
eat reproach in this matter, and gives no offence to the Gentiles, 
becauſe it does mo more, in reality, than maintain its undoubted 
right. Such is the {ubtile reaſoning of MoxeTa, on which it 
Is not neceſſary to make any reflections. 

Dr. Mosuiu ſeems too mudeſt, nay even timorous in 
his manner of expreſſing himſelf concerning the juſtice of this 
holy war, which was ſo abſurd in its principle, and ſo abomi— 
dabie in the odious circumſtances that attended it. Hi: reſpect, 
perhaps, for the Teutonic croſſes which abound in Germany, 
and are the marks of an order which derives its origin from 
theſe fanatical expeditions into Pale ine, may have occaſioned 
that ambiguity and circumſpection in his expreſſions, through 
which, however, it is eaſy to perceive his diſapprobation of 
the cruſades. The holy place profaned by the dominion of 
infdels, was the apparent pretext for this fanatical war, 
What holy place? Jeruſalem, ſay the knights errant of Palſſine. 
but they forget that Jeru/alem was a City, which by the con- 
duct of its inhabitants and the crucifixion of CHN SFT, was be- 
come molt odious in the eye of God; that it was viſibly load- 
ed with a divine malediction, and was the miſerable theatre of 
tie molt tremendous judgments and calamities that ever were 
inflicted upon any nation. Had the caſe been otherwiſe, we 
know of no right which Chriſtianity gives its profeſſors to ſeize 
upon the territories and invade the poſſeſſions of unbelievers. 
Had the Jews attempted the conqueſt of Pale/ine, they would 
have acted conformably with their apparent rights; becauſe it 
vas formerly their country, and conſiſtently alſo with their re- 
2008 principles: becauſe they expected a Meſſiah who was to 
lind the kings of” the Gentiles in chains, and to reduce the whole 
world under the Jewiſh yoke. : 
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CENT, involved in the deepeſt miſeries of poverty and 


241 1. 


want. It could not well be otherwiſe; ſince the 
— heads of the moſt illuſtrious houſes either mort- 


— 


gaged or ſold their lands and poſſeſſions in order 
to pay the expences of their voyage [a]; while 
others impoſed ſuch intolerable burthens upon 
their vaſſals and tenants, as obliged them to aban- 
don their houſes, and all their domeſtic concerns, 
and to enliſt themſelves, rather through wild de- 
ſpair than religious zeal, under the ſacred banner 
of the croſs. Hence the face of Europe was to- 
rally changed, and all things thrown into the ut- 
moſt confuſion. We pals in ſilence the various 
enormities that were occaſioned by theſe cruſades, 
the murders, rapes, and robberies of the moſt in- 
fernal nature, that were every where committed 
with impunity by theſe holy ſoldiers of Gop and 
of CarisT, as they were impioully called; nor 
ſhall we enter into a detail of the new privileges 
and rights, to which theſe wars gave rife, and 
which were often attended with the greateſt in- 


conveniencies [2]. 
X. Theſe 


ſz] We find many memorable examples of this in the an- 
cient records. RoBerrT, duke of Normandy, mortgaged his 
dutchy to his brother WILLIAM, king of England, to defray 
the expences of his voyage to Paleſtine, See the Hiſtor. Major 
of MaTT1tw Paris, lib. i. p. 24.— Odo, Viſcount of Bour- 
ges, ſold his territory to the king of France, Gallia Chriſtian. 
Benediclindrum, tom. ii. p. 45, See, for many examples of this 
kind, Car, pu FxESNE, Adnot. ad Foinvilli vitam Ludovic ö. 
p. 52, BouLAINVILLIERS, Sar “ origine et les droits de la Nor 
biet in MoLeT's Memocires de Litterature et de  Hiftiire, tom. 
ix. part 1, p. 68.— Jo. GEO CRAMER De juribus et prere- 
gativis Nobilitatis, tom. i. p. 81. 409. From the commence- 
ment therefore of theſe holy wars, a vaſt number of eſtates, be- 
longing to the European nobility, were either mortgaged, ot 
totally transferred, ſome to kings and princes, others to prielis 
and monks, and not a few to perſons of a private condition, 
who, by poſſeſſing confiderable ſums of ready money, were 

enabled to make advantageous purchaſes. 
] Such perſons as entered into theſe expeditions, and were 
diſtinguiſned by the badge of the military croſs, 2 
| ereb) 
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X. Theſe holy wars were not leſs prejudicial e N r. 


to the cauſe of religion, and the true intereſts þ , 


XI. 
'% & © 


of the Chriſtian church, than they were to the tem- 
poral concerns of men. One of their firſt and 
moſt pernicious effects was the enormous aug- 
mentation of the influence and authority of the 


Its unhappy 
effects, con- 
fic--ed with 
re ſpect to 
the ſtate of 


Roman pontifs : they alſo contributed, in various religon. 


ways, to enrich the churches and monaſteries 
with daily acceſſions of wealth, and to open new 
ſources of opulence to all the ſacerdotal orders. 
For they, who aſſumed the croſs, diſpoſed of their 
poſſeſſions as if they were at the point of death, 
and this on account of the imminent and innu- 
merable dangers they were to be expoſed to in 
their paſſage to the holy land, and the oppoſition 
they were to encounter there upon their arrival 
[:]. They therefore, for the moſt part, made 
their wills before their departure, and left a con- 
iderable part of their poſſeſſions to the prieſts and 
monks, in order to obtain, by theſe pions legacies, 
the favour and protection of the Deity [4]. Many 
examples of theſe donations are to be found in 
ancient records. Such of the holy ſoldiers, as had 
been engaged in ſuits of law with the prieits or 
monks, renounced their pretenſions, and ſubmiſ- 
lvely gave up whatever it was that had been the 


thereby certain remarkable rights, which were extremely pre- 
judicial to the reſt of their fellow-citizens. Hence it happen- 
ed, that when any of theſe holy ſoldiers contracted any civil 
obligations, or entered into conventions of ſale, purchaſe, or 
any ſuch tranſactions, they were previouſly requiied to rexcunce 
all privileges and immunities, which they had obtained or might 
obtain in time to come by taking on the croſs. See Le Bou, 
Memoires ſur I Hiſtoire d' Auxerre, Apperd, tom. ii. p 292. 

Oc The tranſlator has here ine ted into the text, the note 
r] of the original, as it is purely hiltorical, and makes a very 
intereſting part of the narration. 

[4] See PEss is Hift. de Meaux, tom. ii. p. 56. 79. 111.— 
Gallia Cyriliiana, tom. ii. p. 138, 30 — LE Borvr, Me-mozres 
hour I Hiftoire d' Auxerre, tom. ii. Append. p. 31. - DU FsEsNE, 
Nef ad Itam LudeVvici Sant, P. 52. 
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upon any of the poſſeſſions of the churches or 
convents, or had heard of any injury that had been 
committed againſt the clergy, by the remoteſt of 
their anceſtors, made the moſt liberal reſtitution, 
both for their own uſurpations and thoſe of their 
forefathers, and made ample ſatisfaction for the 
real or pretended injuries they had committed 
againſt the church by rich and coſtly dona- WM; 
tions [e]. 
Nor were theſe the only unhappy effects of theſe I 
holy expeditions, conſidered with reſpect to their WE, 
influence upon the ſtate of religion, and the af- 
fairs of the Chriſtian church. For while whole 
legions of biſhops and abbots girded the ſword M* 
to their thigh, and went as generals, volunteers, 
or chaplains into Pale/tine, the prieſts and monks, Nn 
who had lived under their juriſdiction, and were Ms: 
more or leſs awed by their authority, threw of M* 
all reſtraint, lived the moſt lawleſs and profligate 
lives, and abandoned themſelves to all forts of M;, 
licentiouſneſs, committing the molt flagitious and MW wh 
extravagant exceſſes without reluctance or re-M.! 
morſe. The monſter ſuperſtition, which was al 
ready grown to an enormous ſize, received nevi 
acceihons of ſtrength and influence by this holy Wo! 
war, and exerciſed with more vehemence than 
ever its deſpotic dominion over the minds oa 
the Litins. For the crowd of ſaints, and tute- ta. 
lary patrons, whole number was prodigious be- 
fore this period, was now augmented by tictitiou FW... 
ſaints of Greek and Syrian origin [F J, which had 
hitherto 


ſe] Du FaEsRNE, I. c. p. 52. 
be Koman catholic hiſtorians acknowledge, that, dur- 
ing the time of the crü fades, many ſaints, unknown to the 
Latins before that period, were imported into Europe fro 
Greece and the eaſtern provinces, and were treated with the 
utmoſt re pect and the moſt devout veneration. Among theſe ne 


Patrons, tucte were omg, whole exploits, and even their ex 
illence 
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hitherto been unknown in Europe, and an incre— 
dible quantity of relics, the greateſt part of which 
were ridiculous in the higheſt degree, were im- 
ported into the European churches. The armies, 
that returned from Aa after the taking of eru— 
ſalem, brought with them a vaſt number of theſe 
ſuntly relics, which they bought at a high price 
from the cunning Greeks and Syrians, and which 
they conſidered as the nobleſt ſpoils that could 
crown their return from the holy land. Theſe 
they committed to the cuſtody of the clergy in 
the churches and monaſteries, or ordered them to 
be moſt carefully preſerved in their families from 


generation to generation | g]. 
3 CHAP, 


itence, were called in queſtion. Such, among others, was 
St. CATHARINE, Whom Baronivus and Cas:anDbeR repreſent 
u having removed from Syria into ora” Ai See Barontvs, 
4d Martyrol. Roman. p 728. — GEO Carannie Scholl ad 
hymnos Eccleſiæ, p. 278, 279. opp. Pari 1616, Fel. It is, 
however, extremely doubtful, whether or no this CaTHARINE, 
who 1s honoured as the patroneſs of learred men, ever exiſted, 
[e] The ſacred treaſures of muſty relics, which the French, 
Germans, Biicons, ard other European nation preſerved for- 
merly with ſo much care, and ſhew even in our times with ſuch 
pious oſtentation, are certainly not more ancient than theſe 
toly wars, buc were then purchaſed at a high rate from the 
Greeks and Syrians. Thele cunning traders in ſauper!)'tion, 
whoſe avarice and fraud were exceſſive. impoſed upon the cre— 
tuliry of the fimple and igoorant Latirs, and often fold them 
iitious relics, Ricaard, king of England, bought, in the 
fear 1121, from the famous SA ADIXx, 31! the relies that were 
to be found in Feru/alem, as app-ars from the teltimony of 
MarrHEW De Paris, H/ Mayor. p. 138. who tells us alfo, 
p. 665, of the ſame work, that the Dominicans brought from 
Pal:/?ine a white ſtone, in which Jeſus Chriſt had left the print 
of his feet. Ihe Genoeſe pretend to nave rec: ived from Bun- 
Win, fecond king of 7ers/alem, the very diih in which the 
paſchal lamb was ſerved up © Chriſt and his d. IO at the 
aſt ſupper ; though this famons diſh excites the laughter of 
even father LaBAi, in h1s Voyages en Carte of et en {talie, tom. 
ü. p-. 63. For an account ot he prodigious QUAN eite of re- 


lies, which St. Lovis brought from Paleſtine into Pronce, we 
ſer the reader to the life of that prince compo! ed bv JO1N- 
VILLE, and publiſhed by Du FRUHSNE ; as ailo to P. 
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CHAP. I. 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened 10 


the church during this century, 


I. HE greateſt oppoſition the Chriſtians met 
with, in this century, was from the Sa- 


racens and Turks. To the latter the Chriſtians 
and Saracens were equally odious, and felt equally 


the fatal conſequences of their increaſing domi- 


nion. The Saracens, notwithſtanding their bloody 
conteſts with the Turks, which gave them con— 


ſtant occupation, and the vigorous, though inef- 


fectual, efforts they were continually making to 
ſer limits to the power of that fierce nation, which 


was daily extending the bounds of its empire, 


perſiſted ſtill in their cruelty towards their Chriſt- 
ian ſubjects, whom they robbed, plundered, 
mainied, or murdered in the molt barbarous man- 
ner, and loaded with all ſorts of injuries and ca- 
lamities. The Turks, on the other hand, not 
only reduced the Saracen dominion to very narrow 
bounds, but allo ſeized upon the richeſt provinces 
of the Grecian empire, thoſe fertile countries that 


lay upon the coaſts of the Euxine ſea, and ſub- 


Hiſtcire de Þ Egliſe de Meaux, tom. i. p. 120, and LANE Tor, 
Memviires pour la vie de] Abbe de St. Cyran, tom. ii. p. 175. 
CnrisT's handkerchief, which is worſhipped at Benzan;on, 
was brought there from the holy land. See jo. Jac. CHIFLET, 
Viſontio, part II. p. 108. and De Linteis Chrifti Sepulchralibus, 
c. ix. p. 50. Many other examples of this miſerable ſuperſti- 
tion may be ſeen in AxToxn, Man TY 1 Anale&ta weterts ævi, 
tom. ii. p. 677.— Jo. MaBiLLON, Annal. Bened. tom. vi. p. 
52. and principally CaiFLET's Crifis Hiſtorica de Linteis Chriſti 
Sepulchralibus, c. ix, x. p. . and alſo 59. where we find the 
following paſſage: Sciendum eft wigenti immani et barbara Tur- 
carum periecutione et imminente Chri/itane religions in oriente 
naufragto, edudta e Sacrariis et per Chriſtianos ques modo re- 


conaita Eccleſi prgnora . . , Hiſce plane aitwvinis opibus illecti pre © 


aliii, Sacra Ainlarz gua Vi, quo pretio, à ditineniibus hac illac 
extorſerunt, 
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jected them to their yoke, while they impove- 
riſhed and exhauſted the reſt by perpetual incur- 
fons, and by the moſt ſevere and unmerciful ex- 
ations, The Greeks were not able to oppoſe 
this impetuous torrent of proſperous ambition, 
Their force was weakened by inteſtine diſcords, 
and their treaſures were exhauſted to ſuch a de- 
gree as rendered them incapable of railing new 
troops, or of paying the armies they had already 
in their ſervice. 

II. The Saracens in Spain oppoſed the progreſs 
of the goſpel in a different, yet ſtill more perni- 
cious, way. They uſed all ſorts of methods to 
allure the Chriſtians into the profeſſion of maho- 
metaniſm ; alliances of marriage, advantageous 
contracts, flattering rewards, were employed to 
ſeduce them with too much ſucceſs; for great 
numbers fell into theſe fatal ſnares, and apoſta- 
ized from the truth J. And theſe allurements 
would have, undoubtedly, ſtill continued to ſe— 
duce multitudes of Chriſtians from the boſom of 
the church, had not the face of affairs been changed 
in Spain by the victorious arms of the kings of 
Arragon and Caſtile, and more eſpecially Fe « D1- 
NAND I.; for theſe princes, whoſe zeal for Chriſt- 
nity was equal to their military courage, de- 
teated the Saracens in ſeveral battles, and deprived 
them of a great part of their territories and poſ— 
ſeſions [i]. 

The number of thoſe among the Danes, Hun— 
garians, and other European nations, who re- 
tained their prejudices in favour of the idolatrous 


[] Jo. Hens. HoTTinGetri Hiftor. Ecclefaff Ser. xi. ii. 
p. 45 2. Menak Gepbes's Hiſtory of toe " xpuljien of the 
Mor iſcoes out of Spaiu, which is to be found in the Miſcelianecus 
Trace of that Author, tom. 1. p- 104- 

1] hor en account of theſe wars between the frit Chriſtian 
kings of Spain and the Mahometans or Moors, fee the Spanith 
hiſtories of Jo, MARIANA and Jo. FEHR ENA. 
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CLIT, religion of their anceſtors, was as yet very conſi- 
pre derable; and they perſecuted, with the utmoſt | 
cruelty, the neighbouring nations, and alſo ſuch } 
of their fellow-citizens as had embraced the go- | 
ſpel. To put a ſtop to this barbarous perſecution, | 
Chriſtian princes exerted their zeal in a terrible | 
manner, proclaiming capital puniſhment againſt } 
all who perſiſted in the worſhip of the Pagan dei- | 
ties. This dreadful ſeverity contributed much 
more towards the extirpation of paganiſm, than | 
the exhortations and inſtructions of ignorant miſ—- 
ſionaries, who were unacquainted with the true 
nature of the goſpel, and diſhonoured its pure 
and holy doctrines by their licentious lives, and 


The External His roꝶv of the Cuvren, 


their ſuperilitious practices. 


The Pruſſians, Lithuanians, Sclavonians, 
Obotriti, and ſeveral other nations, who dwelt in 
the lower parts of Germany, and lay ſtill groveling 
in the darkneſs of paganiſm, continued to vex | 
the Chriſtians, who lived in their neighbourhood, | 
by perpetual acts of hoſtility and violence, by fre- 


quent incurſions into their territories, and by 


putting numbers of them to death in the moſt in- 


human manner &]. 


[+] Hr or. D1 Chron. Slavorum, lib. i, cap. xvi, p. 52.— 


Anau, Bremen/, Hiſtor. lib. ii. cap. xxvii. 


ſweign, and ends with the words literary ambition, is added by 
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PART 1 


The INTERNAL. HisToRyY of the Cnurcn. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Cmmcerning the ſtate of letters and philoſophy during 
this century. 


. HE. declining condition of the Grecian C E N T. 
empire was fatal to the progreſs of letters . 1. 
end philoſophy. Its glory and power diminiſhed 
from day to day under the inſults and uſurpations Tie fate 
of the Turks and Saracens ; and while the empire — the 
ſuffered by theſe attacks from without, it was &** 
conſumed gradually by the internal peſtilence of 
civil diſcord, by frequent ſeditions and confpira- 
ces, and by thoſe violent revolutions which ſhook 
from time to time the imperial throne, and were 
tended with the ſudden fall and elevation of 
thoſe that held the reins of government [a]. So 
many foreign invaſions, ſo many internal troubles, 
o many emperors dethroned, deprived the poli- 
tical body of its ſtrength and conſiſtence, broke 
n upon the public order, rendered all things pre- 
crious, and, dejecting the ſpirits of the nation, 
camped the fire of genius, and diſcouraged the 
efforts of literary ambition, There were, how- 
erer, ſome emperors, ſuch as ALtxivs Comne- 
xus, who ſeemed to, cheriſh and encourage the 
\rooping ſciences, and whoſe zeal was ſeconded 
by ſeveral prelates, who were willing to lend a 


Ia] The ſentence which begins with the words / many 


the tranſlator to render the connexion with what folloss more 
evident. 
ſupporting 
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ſupporting hand to the cauſe of letters. The 
controverſies alſo that ſubſiſted between the 
Greeks and Latins, obliged the former, amidſt 
all their diſadvantages, to a certain degree of ap- 
plication to ſtudy, and prevented them from 
abandoning entirely the culture of the ſciences, | 
And hence it is, that we find among the Greeks | 
of this century ſome writers, at leaſt, who have 


deſerved well of the republic of letters. 


II. We pals in ſilence the poets, rhetoricians, | 
and philologiſts of this century, who were neither 
highly eminent, nor abſolutely contemptible, } 


Among the writers of hiitory, Lo the gramma- 


rian, JohN SCYLIZEs, CED&ENUS, and a few 


others deſerve to be mentioned with a certain de- 


gree of approbation ; notwithſtanding the parti- | 


ality with which they are chargeable, and the zeal 


they diſcover for many of the fabulous records of | 
their nation. But the greateſt ornament of the 
republic of letters at this time, was Micnazi | 
PSELLUs, a man illuſtrious in every reſpect, and 
deeply verſed in all the various kinds of erudition 
that were known in this age. This great man 
recommended warmly to his countrymen the ſtudy! 


of philoſophy, and particularly the ſyſtem of 


Axr1STOTLE, which he embelliſhed and illuſtrated} 
in feveral learned and ingenious productions [B]. 


If we turn our eyes towards the Arabians, we 
ſhall find that they ſtill retained a high degree of 


zeal for the culture of the ſciences ; as appears 
evidently from the number of phylicians, mathe- 


maticians, and aſtronomers, who flouriſhed among 
them in this century [e. 

III. The arts and ſciences ſeemed, in ſome 
meaſure, to revive in the welt, among the clergy, 


[5] Lzo AttaTivs, Diatriba De P/ellis, p. 14. edit. Fa- 
ricii. 

[c] Erracini Hifteria Saracen. p. 28 1.— Jo. Henk, Hor: 
TI„GERI Hiſtor. Fecigſ. Sec. xi. p. 449. 
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at leaſt, and the monaſtic orders; they were not o E N T. 
indeed cultivated by any other ſet of men, and p 1. 


the nobility, if we except ſuch of them as were 
deligned to fill certain eccleſiaſtical dignities, or 
had voluntarily devoted themſelves to a religious 
ſolitude, treated all ſorts of learning and erudi- 
tion with indifference and contempt. The ſchools 
of learning flouriſhed in ſeveral parts of Ttaly 
about the year 1050; and of the Italian doctors, 
who acquired a name by their writings or their 


academical leſſons, ſeveral removed afterwards 


into France, and particularly into Normandy, where 
they inſtructed the youth, who had conſecrated 
themſelves to the ſervice of the church [4]. The 
French alſo, though they acknowledge their obli- 
gations to the learned Italians who ſettled in their 
provinces, yet give us, at the ſame time, a con- 
fiderable liſt of their own countrymen, who, 
without any foreign ſuccours, cultivated the ſci- 
ences, and contributed not a little to the advance- 
ment of letters in this century ; they mention alſa 
ſeveral ſchools erected in different parts of that 
kingdom, which were in the higheſt reputation, 
both on account of the fame of their maſters, and 


the multitude of diſciples that reſorted to them [e]. 


And, indeed, it 1s certain beyond ail contradic- 
tion, that the liberal arts and ſciences were culti- 
vated in France, which abounded with learned 
men, while the greateſt part of Iiah lay as yet 
covered with a thick cloud of ignorance and dark- 
nels, For RoBterrT, king of France, fon and ſuc- 
ceſſor of Hug Carer, diſciple of the famous 


[4] See MuraTor1 Antiquitates Ital. medii æ vi, tom. iii. 
p. S7. —GIAN NONE, Hiſtoire de Naples, tom. ii. p. 148. 

n Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. vii. ac the [ztro- 
duction. Du Boviar, Hi. Academ. Pari/. tom. i. p. 355.— 
L t Boeuer, Dif. ſur Etat des Sciences en France depuis la mort 
* Rot Robert, which is publiſhed among his Di/ertations /ur 
PHi/toire Ecclefraflique et Civile de Pari/, tom. ii, part J. 
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GrRBENT, afterwards SYLVESTER II., and the 


great protector of the ſciences, and friend of the 
learned, reigned fo early as the year 1031 [) 
and exerted upon all occaſions the moſt ardent 


zeal for the reſtoration of letters; nor were his | 
generous efforts without ſucceſs [gJ. The pro- 
vinces of Sicih, Apulia, Calabria, and other ſouth- 
ern parts of 1taly, were indebted, for the intro. 
duction of the ſciences among them, to the Nor- 


mans, who became their maſters, and who 
brought with them from France the knowledge of 


letters to a people that ſat benighted in the darkeſt ! 
ignorance. To the Normans alſo was due the 
reſtoration of letters in England WILLIAM the 


Conqueror, a prince of uncommon ſagacity and 
genius, and the great Mæcenas of his time, upon 
his acceſſion to the throne of England in the year 
1066, engaged, by the moſt alluring ſolicitations, 
a conſiderable number of learned men from Nor- 

andy, and other countries, to ſettle in his new 
dominions, and exerted his moſt zealous endea- 
vours to diſpel that ſavage ignorance, that is al- 
ways a ſource of innumerable evils [5]. The re- 
ception of Chriſtianity had poliſhed and civilized, 
in an extraordinary manner, the rugged minds of 
the valiant Normans; for thoſe fierce warriors, 
who, under the darkneſs of paganiſm, had mani- 
feſted the utmoſt averſion to all branches of know- 
ledge and every kind of inſtruction, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves, after their converſion, by their ardent 


V Ro died in the year 1031, after a reign of 
thirty five years, 

[ſz] Dante, Hiſtoire de la France, tom. iii, p. 58.—Dv 
BouLay, Hift. Academ, Pariſ. tom. i. p. 636. et paſſim. 

2] Sec Hi. Litter. de la France, tom. viii. p. 171.—The 
Engliſo, ſays MaTTeew PARIS, were ſo illiterate and ignorant 
before the time of WILLIAM the Conqueror, that a man who un: 
derfiood the principles of grammar, was univer/ally lacked upon as 
a prodigy of learning, 


application 
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plication to the ſtudy of religion and the pur- 
uit of learning. 

IV. This vehement deſire of knowledge, that 
acreaſed from day to day, and became, at length, 
the predominant paſſion of the politeſt European 
nations, produced many happy effects. To it, 
more particularly, we mult attribute the conſi- 
derable number of public ichools that were opened 
in various places, and the choice of more able 
and eminent matters, than thoſe who had formerly 
preſided in the ſeminaries of learning. Towards 
te concluſion of the preceding age, there were 
no ſchools in Europe but thoſe which belonged to 
monaſteries, or epiſcopal reſidences, nor were 
there any other maſters, except the Benedictine 
monks, to inſtru the youth in the principles of 
acred and profane erudition. But, not long after 
he commencement of this century, the face of 
things was totally changed, and that in a manner 
the moſt advantageous to the cauſe of letters. In 
many cities of France and /taly, learned men, 
both among the clergy and laity, undertook the 
weighty and important charge of inſtructing the 
youth, and ſucceeded much better in this worthy 
undertaking than the monks had done, not only 
by comprehending in their courſe of inſtruction 
more branches of knowledge than the monaſtic 
doctors were acquainted with, but alſo by teach- 
ing in a better method, and with more perſpi— 
cuity and ſucceſs, many of the ſame branches of 
ſcience, which the others had taught before 
them. The moſt eminent of theſe new maſters 
were ſuch as had either travelled into Spain with 
a view to ſtudy in the ſchools of the Saracens 
(which was extremely cuſtomary in this age 
among thoſe that were ambitious of a diſtin- 
guiſhed reputation for wiſdom and knowledge), 
or had improved their ſtock of erudition and phi- 
loſophy by a diligent and attentive peruſal of the 
writings 
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writings of the Arabians, of which a great num. f 
ber were tranſlated into Latin. For with theſe M h: 
foreign ſuccours they were enabled to teach phi. g 
loſophy, mathematics, phyſic, aſtronomy, and W hi 
the other ſciences that are connected with them, Wpr 
in a much more learned and ſolid manner than WI ic 
the monks, or ſuch as had received their educa. W {u 
tion from them alone. The ſchool of Salernum, W te. 
in the kingdom of Naples, was renowned above Her. 
all others for the ſtudy of phyſic in this century, W ti: 
and vaſt numbers crowded thither from all the Nef 
provinces of Europe to receive inſtruction in the WP! 
art of healing: but the medical precepts, which {iro 
rendered the doctors of Salernum ſo famous, were du 
all derived from the writings of the Arabians, or N vit 
from the ſchools of the Saracens in Spain and tin 
Africa [i]. It was alſo from the ſchools and cat 
writings of the Arabian ſages, that the abſurd and iv 
puerile tricks of divination, and the cuſtom of «th 
foretelling future events from the poſition of the the 
ftars, the features of the face, and the lines of to 
the hand, derived their origin. Theſe ridiculous toi 
practices, proceeding from ſo reſpectable ar 
ſource, and moreover adapted to ſatisfy the idle 
curioſity of impatient mortals, were carried on 
in all the European nations; and in proceſs 0 
time the pretended ſciences of aſtrology and divi- 
nation acquired the higheſt reputation and au- Neth 
thority. 

V. The ſeven liberal arts, as they were nov 
ſtiled, were taught in the greateſt part of the 
ſchools that were erected in this century for the 
education of youth. The firſt ſtage of theſe ſci- 
ences was grammar, which was followed ſucceſ i 


i] Musxroα Artig. Lal. tom. iii p. 935. — GlAN on 
Hiſi. de Naples, tom. ii. p. 151. — FR EIN pD's Hiſtory of Phyſic. i 
It is well known, that the ſamous precepts ot the ſchool of Ca. 
lernum, for the preſervation of health. were compoſed in th 
century, at the requeſt of the king of England. 
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fvely by rhetoric and logic, When the diſciple, © E N T, 


having learned theſe three branches, which were 
generally known by the name of #rivium, extended 
his ambition farther, and was deſirous of new im- 
provement in the ſciences, he was conducted 
lowly through the quadrivinm [&æx] to the very 
ſummit of literary fins. But this method of 
teaching, which had been received in all the weſt- 
em ſchools, was conſiderably changed towards 
the latter end of this century. For as the ſcience 
of logic, under which metaphy/ics were in part com- 
prehended, received new degrees of perfection 
from the deep meditations and the afliduous in- 
duſtry of certain acute thinkers, and was taught 
with more detail and ſubtilty than in former 
times, the greateſt part of the ſtudious youth be- 
came ſo enamoured of this branch of philoſophy, 
3 to abandon grammar, rhetoric, and all the 
other liberal arts, that they might conſecrate 
their whole time to the diſcuſſion of logical queſ- 
tions, and the purſuit of metaphyſical ſpecula- 
tions, Nor was this ſurpriſing, when we conſi- 
der, that, according to the opinion which now 
prevailed in the republic of letters, a man who 
vas well verſed in dialectics, i. e. in logical and 
metaphyſical knowledge, was reputed ſufficiently 
learned, and was ſuppoſed to ſtand in need of no 
other branches of erudition [J. Hence that 

contempt 


A] The trivlum was a term invented in the times of 
barbariſm to expreſs the three ſciences that were firſt learned 
in the ſchools, vis. Grammar, rhetoric, and logic ; and the 
ſchools, in which theſe ſciences alone were taught, were called 
Iriviales, The guadrivium comprehended the four mathema- 
tical ſciences, viz, Arithmetic. muſic, geometry, and aftronomy. 

] See Bo LAY, Hift, Acad. Pari/, tom. i. p. 408, 4c9. 
Fl1, 512.— This is too likely to become the prevailing taſte 


Nen in our times: but it is an ancient taſte, as we may eaſily 


perceive by caſting an eye upon the literary hiſtory of the ele- 
renth century. And to confirm ſtill farther the truth of that 


War ſaying, that there i: nothing new under the ſun, we ſhall 
| quote 
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contempt of languages and eloquence, of the 
more elegant ſciences, and the finer arts, which 
ſpread its baneful influence through the Latin 
provinces ; and hence that barbariſm and pedantic! 
ſophiſtry that diſhonoured, in ſucceeding ages, 
the republic of letters, and corrupted, in a moſs 
hideous manner, the noble ſimplicity of true the- 
ology, and the pureſt ſyſtems of philoſophical 
wiſdom. ; 
VI. The philoſophy of the Latins, in this cen- 
tury, was abſolutely confined within the circle off 
dialectics; while the other philoſophical ſciences 
were ſcarcely known by name [n]. This dialectic, 
indeed, 


*J 


quote the following paſſage from the Metalogicum of Joun off 
Saliſury, a writer of no mean abilities. lib. 1. cap. iii. p. 74. 
edit, Lugdun. Bat. 1639. Poetæ. Hiftoriographi, habebantur, 
infames, et fi quis incumbebat laboribus antiquorum, notabatur ut 
u:n modo aſello Arcadiæ tardior, ſed ebtuftor plumbo wel lapiae, 
omnibus erat in riſum.—\uis enim, aut magi/lri ſui, quiſquis in- 
cumbebat inventis.—Fiebant ergo ſummi repente philoſophi : nan 
qui illiteratus acceſſerat, fere non morabatur in ſcholis ulterius 
quam to curriculo temporis, quo avium pulli plumeſcunt.— Sed quid 
aocebant novi doctores et gui plus ſomniorum, quam vigiliarun il 
ſScrutinio philoſophie conſumſerant ? Ecce nova fiebant omnia? ine 
novabatur grammatica, immutabatur dialectica, contemnebatun 
rhetorica, et novas totius quadrivii wias, evacuatis priorum re- 
gulis, de ipſius phileſophie adytis proferebant. Solam converi- 
entiam, ive rationem /:quebantur, argumentum ſonabat in ert 
emnium — ac ineptum nimis aut rude et a philoſopho alienum, in- 
poſevile credebatur con venienter et ad rationis normam quicquam 
dicere aut facere, niſi convenientis et rationis mentio expreſin 
eral inſerta. Many more paſſages of this nature are to be 
found in this author, J 
[an] We ſtall, indeed, find many, in the records of this 
century, honoured with the title of Philo/ophers, Thus ve It. 
hear of Max E COT Des the Philoſupher, ApatarDus the Pol it 
loſopher, &c. But we mutt not attribute to the term hilt 
pber, when applied to theſe grammarians, the ſenſe which it 0 
bore among the ancient Greeks and Latins, and which it ſtill 


bears in our times. In the tile of, what we call, the middls I 
age, every man of learning, of whatever kind his eruditioul 4 
might be, was called a philoſopher, and this title was alſo give *N 
to the interpreters of ſcripture, though that ſet of men were ry 


generl:;y ſpeaking, deſtitute of true philoſophy, See the 4 
Chronica 
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it was drawn from no other ſource than the ten 72 


un categories fallely attributed to St. Aucusrix, or — 
tie om the explications of the Ariſtotelian philo- _ 
oo ſophy compoſed by PorepayryY and AvERROES. 
"oY Theie, however, were the only guides which the 
Re ſchools had to follow in the beginning of this 


IM century ; nor had the public teachers either ge- 
mus or courage enough to enlarge the ſyſtem, or 
to improve upon the principles of theſe dictators 
n philoſophy, whoſe authority was treated as in- 
allible, and their productions, for a long time, 
regarded as perfect, to the great detriment of 
true ſcience. But, about the year 1050, the face 
of philoſophy began to change, and the ſcience of 
logie aſſumed a new aſpect. This revolution be- 
gan in France, where ſeveral of the books of 
Ax1STOTLE had been brought from the ſchools of 
the Saracens in Spain, and it was Effected by a ſet 
of men highly renowned for their abilities and ge- 
nius, ſuch as BERENGER, RoscELLINUs, HiLDE- 
mar, and after them by GILBERT DE La PoRRE, 
the famous ABELARD, and others. Theſe emi- 
tent logicians, though they followed the Stagirite 
s their guide, took nevertheleſs the liberty ro il- 
luſtrate and model anew his philoſophy, and to 
extend it far beyond its ancient limits, 

VII. The philoſophers of this age, who were 
moſt famous for their zealous and ſucceſsſul en- 
deavours to improve the ſcience of logic, and ac- 
commodate it to general uſe, were LaNFRANC, an 
Italian by birth, who was abbot of St. STEPHENS 
it Caen in Normandy, and was called from thence, 


Chronicon Salernitanum in Mus ATORI Scriftor, rerum Jalicar. 
tom, ii. part II. cap, cxxiv. p. 265. where we are told, that 
in the tenth century, in which the ſciences were almolt totally 
ertinguiſned in 1taly, there were thirty two philoſophers at Be- 
vento. We learn, however, by what follows, that theſe 
philoſophers were partly grammarians, and partly perſons who 
W:re more or leſs verſed in certain liberal arts. 


Vor. II. H h by 


indeed, was miſerably dry and barren, as long as ENV T. 
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CEN r. by WiLL1am the Conqueror, to the ſee of Canter- 


> 4 = 
PART 


it, bury, ANSELM his ſucceſſor, and Obo, whoſe laſt 
promotion was the biſhopric of Cambray, Lax- 


FRANC was ſo deeply verſed in this ſcience, that 
he was commonly called the Dialectician; and he 
employed with great dexterity the ſubrilties of lo- 
gic in the controverſy which was carried on be- 
tween him and the learned BRENOER, againſt 


whom he maintained the real preſence of Cakisr's 


Ce 


, 


body and blood in the holy ſacrament. Axskiu, 
in a very learned dialogue De Crammatico, throws 


much light upon the darkneſs and perplexity in 


which the ſcience of logic had lain fo long in- 
volved; and, among other things, inveſtigates, 3 


with no ſmall ſagacity, the nature of /ubjtance, 
and mode or quality, in order to convey juſter no- 


tions of theſe metaphyſical entities than had been 
hitherto entertained [7]. This great prelate, who 


ſhone with a diſtinguiſhed luſtre in ſeveral 


branches of literature both facred and profane, 
was the firſt of the Latin doctors who diſpelled | 
the clouds of ignorance and obſcurity that hung 
over the important ſciences of metaphyſic and na- 
tural theology, as appears from two books of his 
compoſition, wherein the truths concerning the 
Deity, which are deducible from the mere light 
of nature, are enumerated and explained with a | 
degree of ſagacity which could not well be ex- 


pected from a writer of this century. He was 
the inventor of that famous argument, vulgarly 
and erroneoully attributed to DescarTEs, which 
demonſtrates the exiſtence of God from the idea 
of an infinitely perfect Being naturally implanted 
in the mind of man, and which is to be found, 
without exception, in the breaſt of every mortal. 
The ſolidity of this argument was, indeed, called 


[+] This dialogue is to be found in the works of ANSELM 
publiſhed by father GEEνs KOR, tom. i. p- 143. 
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in queſtion, almoſt as ſoon as it was propoſed, by o EN T. 
GauniLo, a French monk, whole objections were p u. 
. aſwered by Axs LM, in a treatiſe profeſſedly 
t witten for that purpoſe [o]. Obo, the third re- 
e forer of logic whom we mentioned above, taught 
chat ſcience with the greateit applauſe, and 1l- 
- FM bftrated it in three learned productions, which 
t MY have not ſurvived the ruins of time [p]. 

's VIII. The reſtoration of logic was immediately Diſputes 
„ Mbllowed by a vehement diſpute between its re- fe 


logk ians. 


s orers and patrons, concerning the oje of that Nominatifs 
n cience; ſuch was the term employed by the con- n.. 
i- Wtnding parties. This controverſy, which was 


s, bng agitated in the ſchools, was in its nature ex- 


, 
3 
i 
” 
"= 
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a 
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e, 
-le) Gaus iro's Treatiſe is to be found in the works of 
> AisELM, with the answer of that learned prelate. = As 


Ausf Lu makes ſuch a ſhining figure in the literary hiſtory of 
ireland, it will not be improper to add here a more ample 
count of his character and writings than that which is given 
by Dr. Mos nriu. His life and manners were without re- 
proach, though his ſpiritual ambition expoſed him juſtly to 
enſure, His works are divided into three parts. The firſt 
tontains his dogmatical tracts, and begins with a diſcourſe 
concerning the Exiftence of God, the Divine Attributes, and 
the Trinity, This diſcourſe is called Monologia, becauſe it is 
dawn up in the form of a ſoliloquy. In this firſt part of the 
works of ANSELM, there are many curious reſearches upon 
ubjefts of a very difficult and myſterious nature, ſuch as the 
Fai! of Satan, the Reaſon why God created Man, the dottrine 
of Original Sin, and the Manner of its Communication to 
lawns Poſterity, the Liberty of the Mill. and the Con/i/tency of 
Freedom ewith the Divine Preſcience. The ſecond and third 
parts of the writings of this eminent prelate contain his prac- 
ical and devotional performances, ſuch as Homilies, Poems, 
ayer, Kc. and his Letters, which are divided into four 
00ke, 

[p] The titles of theſe three treatiſes, are as follows, De 
hit, De Complexionibus, De Re et Ente. The learned 
Hegiuax, in his Narratio reſlaurationis Abbatiæ Sti. Martini 
lernacenſis, which is publiſhed in Dacutze1vus's Spicilegium 
Vriptor, Peter. tom. ii. p. 889. ſpeaks of Opo in the follow- 
ng honourable manner: Cum Odo ſeptem liberalium artium et 
ritus, precipue tamen in dialectica eminebat, et pro ip/a maxima 
riccrum frequentia eum eæpetebat. 


r tremely 
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CENT, tremely trivial and unimportant ; but, conſidered! 


XI 
Pax = II. 
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in its conſequences, it became a very ſerious and! 
weighty affair; ſince the diſputants on both fide} 
made ule of their reſpective opinions in explaining] 
the doctrines of religion, and reciprocally loaded 
each other with the moſt odious invectives and 
the moſt opprobrtous accuſations. In one point} 
only they were unanimous, acknowledging that 
logic or dialefic had for its effential o3je the con- 
ſideration of arniverſals in their various felationg 
and points of compariſon, ſince particular and in- 
dividual things, being liable to change, could 
not be the objects of a ſure and immutable ſci4 
ence. But the great queſtion was, whether theſe 
univerſals, which came within the ſphere of logiz 
cal inquiries, belonged to the claſs of real things 
or to that of mere denominations ? One ſet of theſ 
ſubtile diſputants maintained that «univer/als were 
undoubted realities, and ſupported their hy potheſis 
by the authority of PLaTo, BoxTtvs, and othet 
ancient ſages; the other affirmed, that they were 
mere werds and outward denominations, an 

pleaded in behalf of their cauſe the reſpeCtabl 
ſuffrages of ARISTOTLE and PorRPHYRY, Thi 
former were called Realiſts on account of the 

doctrine, and the latter Nominalifts for the ſam 
reaſon. Each of the contending parties were, | 

proceſs of time, ſubdivided into various ſects, 0 

account of the different ways in which many ex 

plained the doctrine that was the badge and cha 

racteriſtic of their ſect [q]. This — 

made 


] The learned Bxucxes, in his Hifteria Critica Philej 
bie, tom. 111, p. 04 gives an ample account of the felt 
ine Nomiralilts, and enlarges a good deal upon the nature 20 
circumſtances of this logical conteſt ; he alſo mentions the 
rious writers, who have made this ſect and its doctrine the 0! 
je ot their reſcarches. Among theſe writers, the princip! 
was JoHN SALABERT, preſbyter in the dioceſe of Agen, wi 
p«bliſl.ed at Paris, in the year 1651, in 8vo, a treatiſe, g 
tles 
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made a prodigious noiſe in all the ſchools through- c E N T. 
out Europe during many ſucceeding ages, and pro- „ X . 
duced often unhappy contentions and animoſities 
between philoſophers and divines. Some are of 
opinion, that it derived its origin from the diſ- 
putes that were carried on between BREAENOER 
and his adverſaries, concerning the euchariſt [7]; 
notion which, though it be advanced without 
zuthority, is yet by no means deſtitute of praba- 
bility, ſince the hypotheſis of the Nominaliſts 
night be very ſucceſsfully employed in defending 
the doctrine of BERENGER, concerning the ſacra- 
nent of the Lord's ſupper. | 
IX. The ſect of the Nominaliſts had for their 
chief a certain perſon called JohN, who, on ac- 
count of his logical ſubtilty, was ſurnamed the 
ef hit, which is the only circumſtance we know 
vet of his hiſtory [5s]. His principal diſciples were 
eſis RoßgERT 


vere titled Philoſophia Nominalium Vindicata. This book, which 
an 3 extremely rare, has been ſeen by none of the authors who 
able we written profeſſedly concerning the ſect of the Nominal- 
its, A copy of it, taken from the manuſcript in the French 
The king's library, was communicated to me, from which it ap- 
heißt pears, that SaLaBrrT, who was certainly a very acute and 
mY '"genious logician, employed his labour rather in defending 
be doctrine of the Nominaliſts than in giving an accurate ac- 
count of their ſet. There are, however, ſeveral things to be 
„ OF found in his book, which are far from being generally known, 
enen among the learned. | 
cha ! Do Bovray, Hiftor. Acad. Pari/. tom, i. p. 443.— 
Germ, pu Bois, Hiſtor. Eccleſiaſ. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 770. 
J] This account we have from the unknown author of the 
1a0e Fragmentum Hiſtoria Francice @ Roberta rege ad mortem Phi- 
ppi I., which is publiſhed in Du CRHESNE's Scriptores Hiſtoriæ 
bile Francicœ, tom. iv, p. 90. whoſe words are as follows: In Di- 
d dic hi potentes extiterunt Sophiſtæ, Johannes, qui artem So- 
e 10 iſticam vocalem efſe diſſtruit, &c.— Du Boulav ( Hiftor, Aca- 
de u n. Pari/. tom. 1. p. 443+ et 612.) eonjectures that this Jon x 
\e ob he Sophiſt was the ſame perſon with Jonx of Chartres, ſur- 
gcipiſ ramed the Deaf, who was firlt phyſician to HE NAV I., king of 
France, and had acquired à high degree of renown by his ge- 
e, enfÞ us and erudition, The ſame author (p. 377.) tells us, that 
titlee Hh 3 | four 
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Cc EN Tr. RoperT of Paris, RosceLin of Compiegne, and 
Ag Nou of Laon, who propagated his doctrine } 
with induſtry and ſucceſs, to whom we may add, 
with ſome probability, RaiMBerT, the maſter of | 
a famous ſchool at Liſe in Ilanaers, who is ſaid, 
according to the quibbling humour of the times, | 


XI. 
Parzr II. 


The cor- 
rup tion of 
the clergy. 
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to bade read NOMINAL logic to bis diſciples, while 


Obo, whom we have already had occaſion to 
mention, inſtructed his ſchulars in REaLITY III. 
The moſt renowned of all the nominal philoſophers | 


of this age was RosCELIN ; and hence it is that 


many have conſidered him as the chief and founder } 


of that ſect, and that he is ſtill conſidered as ſuch 
by ſeveral learned men. 


———— 4 ——— — 


HAF. H. 


Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the Church, and 


its form of government during this century. 


I. LL the records of this century loudly 

complain of the vices that reigned among 
the rulers of the church, and, in general, among 
all the ſacerdotal orders; they alſo deplore that 
univerſal decay of piety and diſcipline, that was 
the conſequence of this corruption 1n a ſet of men, 
who were bound to ſupport, by their example, 


Joan bad for his maſter Gigs Arbus of Orleans, who was at 
:r.COM parable poet, and an excellent rhetorician, but he ad- 
vances this without any proof. MaBilLLosx, on the other 
hand, in his Arnal. Bencdidt tom. v. lib. Ixvii. 5 Ixxviii. p. 
251. ſuppoſes, that jou the Nominaliſt was the ſame perſon 
who made known to 3x51 the error of Ro:CcELINUs con- 
cerning the three Perſons in the Godhead. 

[] The pal ,c in the original is: Qui dialeFicam cleric 
Juis in voc legebat, guum Obo in rr diſcipulis legeret. See 
IHerimanxus, Hiftor. reſlaurationis Monaſterii Sti. Martin 
 orracer/, in DACHER1II Spicilegio Peter, Scriptor. tom, ii. 


p. 889. 


their 
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their authority, and their inſtructions, the ſacred o E NT 
intereſts of religion and virtue. The weſtern bi- e n. 
ſhops were no ſooner elevated to the rank of — 


dukes, counts, and nobles, and enriched with 
anple territories, than they gave themſelves up 
entirely to the dominion of pleaſure and ambition, 
and, wholly employed in diſplaying the magnifi- 
cence of their temporal ſtations, frequented the 
courts of princes, accompanied always with a 
ſplendid train of attendants and domeſtics [u]. 
The inferior orders of the clergy were alſo licen- 
tious in their own way ; few among them preſerved 
any remains of piety and virtue, we might add, 
of decency and diſcretion. While their rulers 
were wallowing in luxury, and baſking in the 
beams of worldly pomp and ſplendor, they were 
indulging themſelves, without the leaſt ſenſe of 
ſhame, in fraudulent practices, in impure and 
laſcivious gratifications, and even in the commiſ- 
fon of the moſt flagitious crimes. The Grecian 
clergy were ſomewhat leſs chargeable with theſe 
ſhocking irregularities, as the calamities under 
which their country groaned, impoſed a reſtraint 
upon their paſſions, and gave a check to their li- 
centiouſneſs, Yet, notwithſtanding thele ſalutary 
reſtraints, there were few examples of piety and 
virtue to be found among them, 

Ii. The authority and luſtre of the Latin 
church, or, to ſpeak more properly, the power 
and dominion of the Roman pontifs, aroſe in this 
century to their higheſt period, though they aroſe 
by degrees, and had much oppoſition and many 
Uithculties ro conquer. In the preceding age the 


[z] See among Other examples of this epiſcopal grandeur, 
that of AvaLB+tRT, in ADAM. Bremens. lib. iii. cap. xxiii. 
p. 38, lib. iv, Cap. xxxv. p. 52. that of GuxTHER, in the 
Ledliones Antique of Canisius, tom. iii. part I. p. 185. and 
that of Max zassEs, in the Muſeum Ttalicum of MaILLox, 
tom. i. p. 114. Add to all theſe MurRaToRu Anutig. Ital. 
medii & vi, tom. vi. p. 72. | 


H h 4 pontifs 
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c E N r. pontifs had acquired a great degree of authority Wl lo 
* n. in religious matters, and in every thing that re. d 


— 


— Jated to the government of the church; and their Wl ki 


credit and influence increaſed prodigiouſly towards ¶ nc 
the commencement of this century. For then th 
they received the pompous titles of maſters of the Y of 
world, and popes, i. e. univerſal fathers; they pre- la 
ſided alſo every where in the councils by their le- g. 
gates; aſſumed the authority af ſupreme arbiters W to 
in all controverſies that aroſe concerning religion W n 
or church diſcipline z and maintained the pre- W :i 
tended rights of the church againſt the encroach- er 
ments and uſurpations of kings and princes. W a 
Their authority, however, was confined within Wl th 
certain limits; for, on the one hand, it was re-W th 
ſtrained by ſovereign princes, that it might not 
arrogantly aim at civil dominion ; and on the vw 
other, it was oppoſed by the biſhops themſelves, W |: 
that it might not ariſe to a [piritual deſpotiſm, W a; 
and utterly deſtroy the liberty and privileges of 
ſynods and councils [w]. From the time of Lzo 

IX., the popes employed every method, which 

the moſt artful ambition could ſuggeſt, to remove xi 
theſe limits, and to render their dominion both “ 
deſpotic and univerſal. They not only aſpired 
to the character of ſupreme legiſlators in the pe 
church, to an unlimited juriſdiction over all ſy- C: 
nods and councils whether general or provincial] ® 
to the ſole diſtribution of all eccleſiaſtical honours 
and benefices as diyinely authoriſed and appointed i; 
for that purpoſe, but they carried their inſolentY tt. 
pretenſions ſo far as to give themſelves out for 


[w] The very learned Launoy (in his A/ertio contra Pri. 
vilegium Sti. Medardi, part II. cap. xxxi. opp. tom. iii. part Il. 
p. 3C7.) has given us an accurate account of the eccleſiaſtical 
laws, and of the power of the hierarchy, during this century 
which be collected from the letters of pope Greconry VII. 
from which account it appears, that Grecory, ambitious # 70 
he was, did not pretend to a ſupreme and deſpotic authority , pi 
the Church, N | ; 

lords 
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lords of the univerſe, arbiters of the fate of king- C ENT. 


doms and empires, and ſupreme rulers over the þ ,** 


kings and princes of the earth. Before LEO IX., 
no pope was ſo enormouſly impudent as to claim 
this unbounded authority, or to aſſume the power 
of transferring territories and provinces from their 
lawful poſſeſſors to new maſters. This pontif 
gave the example of ſuch an amazing pretenſion 
to his holy ſucceſſors, by granting to the Nor- 
mans, who had ſettled in Italy, the lands and ter- 
ritories which they had already uſurped, or were 
employed 1n forcing out of the hands of the Greeks 
and Saracens [x]. The ambition, however, of 
the aſpiring popes was oppoſed by the emperors, 
the kings of France, by WiLLtam the Conqueror, 
who was now ſeated on the throne of England, and 
was the boldeſt aſſertor of the rights and privi- 
leges of royalty againſt the high claims of the 
apoſtolic ſee [y, and alſo by ſeveral other princes. 
Nor 


[x] See Gavrr, MalLaTERRA Hf. Sicula, lib. i. cap. 
xiv. p. 553. tom. v. Scriptor. Ital. MoRATORRHI. The 
tranſlator has here incorporated the note [] of the original 
into the text. 

[y] See Earmert Hiſtoria novorum, lib. i. p. 29, which is 
publiſhed at the end of the works of AxsELM, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. It is proper to obſerve here, that if it is true on 
the one hand, that WII LIAu the Conqueror oppoſed, on many 
occaſions, with the utmoſt vehemence and zeal the growing 
power of the Roman pontifs, and of the aſpiring biſhops ; it 
1s no leſs certain, on the other, that, to accompliſh his ambi- 
tious views, he, like many other European princes, had re- 
courſe to the influence of the pontifs upon the minds of the 
multitude, and thereby nouriſhed and encouraged the pride 
and ambition of the court of Rome. For while he was prepar- 
ing all things for his expedition into Exgland, he ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to pope ALEXANDER II., in order (as MaTTHEwW Pars 
ſays, H. Major. lib. i. p. 2.) te have his undertaking ap- 
proved and juſtified by apoſtolical authority ; and the pope, having 
confidered the claims of the contending parties, ſent a STANDARD 
to WILLIAM as the emen of his approaching royalty. It is highly 
probable, that the Normans in //aly had made the ſame humble 
requeſt to Leo IX., and demanded his confirmation both * 
15 the 
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err. Nor did the biſhops, particularly thoſe of Franc: 
. and Germany, fit tamely ſilent under the papal | 


- 4 
Pane 1 
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yoke; many of them endeavoured to maintain 
their rights and the privileges of the church; but 


as many, ſeduced by the allurements of intereſt 
or the dictates of ſuperſtition, ſacrificed their li- 


berties, and yielded to the pontifs. Hence it 


happened, that theſe imperious lords of the 
church, chough they did not entirely gain their 


point, nor ſatisfy to the full their "aging ambi- 
tion, yet obtained vaſt augmentations o 
and extended their authority from day to day. 


III. The fee of Rome, after the death of Syr- | 


VESTER II., which happened in the year 1003, 
was filled ſucceſſively by Joun XVII., Jonx 
XVIII., and Sercivs IV., none of whole ponti- 


acates were diſtinguiſhed by any memorable 


events; it is, however, proper to oblerve, that 
theſe three popes were confirmed in the ſee of 
Rome by the approbation and authority of the 
emperors, under whole reign they were elected to 
that high dignity. Brxrbicr VIII., who was 
raifed to the pontificate in the year 1012, being 
obliged by his competitor Gazcory to leave 
Rome, fled into Germany for ſuccour, and threw 
himſelf at the feet of aner II., by whom he 
was reinſtated in the Apoſtolic chair, which he 
poſſe ſſed in peace until the year 1024. It was 
during his pontificate, that thoſe famous Nor- 
mans, who make ſuch a ſhining figure in hiſtory, 
came into Italy, and reduced ſeveral of its richeſt 
Provinces under their dominion. BENEDICT was 
ſucceeded by his brother Johx XIX., who rules 
the church until the year 1033. The five pontit: 


the Ms hey had acquired, and of thoſe they deſigned 
to ularp. And when we conſider all this, it will rot appexr 
fo furpritng that the popes aimed at univerſal empire, ſince 
they a 8 © e encouraged to this JY the mean ſubmiltons and ſer- 
vile bomage of the European Princes. 


we 


power, 
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we have now been mentioning were not charge- CEN TT, 
able with diſhonouring their high ſtation by that „ Xt 1. 
n M licentiouſneſs and immorality that rendered ſo 
many of their ſucceſſors infamous; their lives 
ſt WM were virtuous ; at leaſt, their conduct was de- 
- W cent. But their examples had little effect upon 
it M B:xzvicr IX., a moſt abandoned profligate, and 
e Na wretch capable of the moit horrid crimes, whoſe 
ir facitious conduct drew upon him the juſt reſent- 
meat of the Romans, who, in the year 1038, de- 
r, Þ craded him from his office. He was afterwards 
indeed reſtored, by the emperor Cox Ab, to the 
,- WY papal chair; but, inſtead of learning circumſpec- 
3, ton and prudence from his former diſgrace, he 
grew (till more ſcandalous in his life and man- 
i- ners, and ſo provoked the Roman people by his 
le WY repeated crimes, that they depoſed him a ſecond 
at W time A. D. 1044, and elected in his place Joun 
oi WI biſhop of Sabina, who aſſumed the name of SyL- 
ic MW vesrir III. About three months after this new 
to revolution, the relations and adherents of BENE“ 
as bier roſe up in arms, drove SYLVESTER out of 
ng the city, and reſtored the degraded pontif to his 
ve W forfeited honours, which, however, he did not 
enjoy long; for, perceiving that there was no 
he poilibility of appeaſing the reſentment of the Ro- 
he mans, he ſold the pontificate to JohN GRATIAN, 
as zrch-preſbyter of Rome, who took the name of 
2r- G:-cory VI. Thus the church had, at the 
ry, ne time, two chiefs, SYLVESTER and GREGORY, 
eſt W whoſe rivality was the occaſion of much trouble 
vas and contuſion. This conteſt was terminated in 
led tue year 1046, in the council held at Sutri by the 
tis emperor HEN AV III., who fo ordered matters, 
that BENEDICT, GaEGoORY, and SYLVESTER were 
ned declared unworthy of the pontificate, and SurD- 
ora, biſhop of Bamberg, was raiſed to that dig- 
fer- nity, 
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nity, which he enjoyed for a ſhort time under the 
title of CLEMENT II. [zZ]. 

IV. After the death of CIEMENT II., which 
happened in the year 1047, BEN EDIT IX., 
though twice degraded, aimed anew at the papal 
dignity, and accordingly forced himſelf into St, 


Peter's chair for the third time. But the year | 


following he was obliged to ſurrender the ponti- | 


ficate to Popo, biſhop of Brixen, known by the 


name of Damasvs II., whom HENRY II. elected 
pope in Germany, and ſent from thence into Ih 


to take poſſeſſion of that dignity. Upon the 


death of Damasvs, who ruled the ſee of None 
but three and twenty days, the ſame emperor, in 


the diet held at Worms A. D. 1048, appointed 
Bauno, biſhop of JToul, to ſucceed him in the 
pontificate. This prelate is known in the liſt of 
the popes by the name of LEO IX.; and his pri- 
vate virtues, as well as his public acts of zeal and 
piety in the government of the church, were 
deemed meritorious enough to entitle him to a 
place among the ſaintly order. But if we dedutt 
from theſe pretended virtues his vehement zeal 
for augmenting the opulence and authority of the 
church of Rome, and his laudable ſeverity 1n cor- 
recting and puniſhing certain enormous vices [a], 
which were common among the clergy during his 


[z] In this compendious account of the popes, I have fol- 
lowed the relations of Francis and Ax THONY Pact, PaPt- 
BROCK, and alſo thoſe of MuraTort, in his Annales Traliæ, 
perſuaded that the learned and judicious reader will juſtify my 
treating with the utmoſt contempt, what Baxox1vs and others 
have alleged in favour of Gxecory VI. 

[> {a] In ſeveral councils which he aſſembled in Tah, 
France, and Germany, be propoſed rigorous laws againſt ſimo- 
ny, ſodomy, inceſtuous and adulterous marriages ; the cuſtom 
of carrying arms that was grown univerſal among the clergy ; 


the apoſtaſy of the monks, who abandoned their habit and re- 


nounced their profeſſion, Cc. 
pontificate, 


a. Os he th hd dC; — th r T 
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ntificate, there will remain little in the life and e EN. 


any pretenſion to ſuch a diſtinction. It is, at 
leaſt, certain, that many, who induſtriouſly con- 
ceal or excuſe the numerous infirmities and fail- 
ings of the pontifs, cenſure, with the utmoſt free- 
dom, the temerity and injuſtice of the meaſures he 
took towards the concluſion of his days. Such, 
among others, was the war which he inconſide- 
tately entered into, in the year 1053, with the 
Normans, whoſe neighbourhood he did not like, 
and whom he was grieved to ſee in the poſſeſſion 
of Apulia, His temerity, indeed, was ſeverely 
puniſhed by the iſſue of this war, from which he 
derived the bittereſt fruits, being taken priſoner 
by the enemy, and led captive to Benevento. Here 
diſmal reflexions upon his unhappy fate preyed 
upon his ſpirits, and threw him into a dangerous 
fit of ſickneſs ; ſo that after a year's impriſonment 
he was ſent to Rome, where he concluded his days 
on the 19th of April, A. D. 1054 [5]. 

V. After the death of Lo the papal chair was 
filled, in the year 1055, by GeBHaRD, biſhop of 
Eichſtadt, who aſſumed the name of Victor II., 
and after governing the church about three years, 
was ſucceeded by STEPHEN IX., brother to Gop- 
fREY, duke of Lorrain, who died a few months 
after his election. Nothing memorable happened 
under the adminiſtration of theſe two pontifs. 
GERRARD, biſhop of Florence, who obtained the 
papacy A. D. 1058, and took the name of Nico- 
Las II., makes a greater figure in hiſtory than 
ſeveral of his predeceſſors [c]. We paſs in ſilence 


[5] See the Ada Sanforum ad d. xix Aprilis, tom. iii. p. 
642,— Hiſt. Litteraire de la France, tom. vii, p- 459.— 6. 
aN NONE Hiſt. de Naples, tom. 11. p. 52. 

[e] Beſides the accounts given of Nicol As II., by the 
writers of the papal hiſtory, there is a particular and accurate 
hiſtory of this pontif drawn up by the Benedictine monks, 
in the Hift. Litter. de la France, tom. vii. p. 515, 


5 Joan, 


adminiſtration of this pontif, that could give him þ 0 
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CEN r. Jonn, biſhop of Veletri, who uſurped the ponti- 
xl. p P ; 
rar IL ficate, as allo the title of Benepict X., after the 
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death of STEPHEN, and who was depoſed with | 
ignominy, after having poſſeſſed about nine 
months the di gnity, to which he had no other | 


title, than when he derived from lawleſs violence. 


NicoLas, upon the removal of this uſurper, aſ- 


ſembled a council at Rome A. D. 1059, in which, 


among many ſalutary laws deſigned to heal the | 


inveterate diſorders that had afflicted the church, 


one remarkable decree was paſſed for changing 


the ancient form of electing the Roman pontif; 


this alteration was deſigned to prevent the tu- 


mults and commotions which arole in Rome, and 


the factions which divided Hay, when a new pope | 


was to be elected. The ſame pontif received the 
homage of the Normans, and ſolemnly created 


RokERT Guvisca: Þ duke of Apulia, Calabria, and 


Sicily, on condition that he ſhould obſerve, as a 
faithful vaſſal, an inviolable allegiance to the Ro- 
man church, and pay an annual tribute in ac- 
knowledgment of his ſubjection to the apoſtolic 
ſee. By what authority NicoLas confirmed the 
Norman prince in the poſſeſſion of theſe pro- 
vinces, 1s more than we know ; certain 1t 1s, that 
he had no ſort of property in the lands which he 
granted ſo liberally to the Normans, who held 
them already by the odious right of conquelt [d]. 
Perhaps the lordly pontif founded this right of 
ceſſion upon the fictitious donation of ConsTan- 
TINE, Which has been already taken notice of in 
the courſe of this hiſtory ; or, probably, ſeduced 
by the artful and ambitious ſuggeſtions of H11.- 
DEBRAND, Who had himſelf an eye upon the pon- 
tificate, and afterwards filled it, in effect, under 
the adopted name of Gxecory VII., he imagined 


[4] See MunaTor1 Annali d'Italia, tom. vi. p. 186.— 
BARON TUS Annal., ad A. ioc. 


that, 
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that, as Cyr1sT's vicegerent, the Roman pontif C N r. 


was the king of kings, and had the whole uni- 
verſe for his domain. It is well known that HII. 
2EB2AND had a ſupreme aſcendant in the coun- 
ſels of N1icoLas, and that the latter neither under- 
tools nor executed any thing without his direc- 
tion. Be that as it may, it was the feudal grant 
made to GuiscarD by this pope, that laid the 
ſoundation of the kingdom of Naples, or of the 
two Sicilies, and of the ſovereignty over that king- 
dom which the Roman pontifs conſtantly claim, 
and which the Sicilian monarchs annually acknow- 
ledge. 

VI. Before the pontificate of Nicoras II., the 
popes were choſen not only by the ſuffrages of the 
cardinals, but alſo by thoſe of the whole Roman 
dergy, the nobility, che burgeſſes, and the aſſem- 
bly of the people. An election, in which ſuch a 
confuſed and jarring multitude was concerned, 
could not but produce continual factions, animo- 
fties, and tumults. To prevent theſe, as far as 
was poſſible, this artful and provident pontif had 
1 law paſſed by which the cardinals, as well preſ- 
byters as b.ſhops, were empowered, upon a va- 
cancy in the ſee of Rome, to elect a new pope, 
vithout any prejudice to the ancient privileges 
of the Roman emperors in this important mat- 
er [e]. Nor were the reſt of the clergy, with che 

burgeſſes 


{> [e] It does not appear, that N1cor.as was at all ſoli- 
eitous about the privileges of the emperor, and his authority 
in the election of the biſhop of Nome; for the words of the 
cecree in all the various copies of it are to this import: the 
'* cardinals ſhall firſt deliberate concerning the election of a 
* rontif, and the conſent of the other clergy and of the peo- 
* ple thall be required to confirm their choice. The pope 
'* ſhall be choſen out of the members that compoſe the church 
* of Rome, it a proper perſon can be found among them ; if 
* not, he ſhall be elected elſewhere. A!/ this without any 
* pregudice to the honour of our dear ſon HEN N (who is now 


* king and. ſball be ſoon emperor, as Wwe have aiready promiſed 


him) 
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The privi- 
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cardinals in 
the election 


of the pope, 
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c EN r. burgeſſes and people, excluded from all part in ; 
Þ 5 11; this election, ſince their conſent was ſolemnly de. 
— manded, and alſo eſteemed of much weight [ f], ® 
In conſequence, however, of this new regulation, fl , 
the Cardinals acted the principal part in the cre- : 


ation of the new pontif z though they ſuffered ſor ; 


*« him) or to the honcur of his ſucceſſors on whom the apoſiolic ſu i | 
*& Hall confer perſonally' and ſucce/Fuely the ſame high privi. il 
« lege.” Here we ſee the good pontif taking manifeſtly advan- 
tage of the minority of HENRY IV., to depreciate and di- 
miniſh the ancient prerogatives of the imperial crown, and to ? 
magnify the authority of the papal mitre; for he declares as 
a perſonal right granted by the Roman ſee to each emperor for 
himſelf, the privilege of confirming the pope's election; T 
whereas it is well known that that privilege had been veſted in MF | 
the emperors of Germany during many preceding ages. See 
FLevky, Ecclef. Hift. vol. xiii. livre Ix. p. 64,65. Bruſſeli edi - 
tion.— It is proper to obſerve here, that the cringing and ig- 
noble ſubmiſſion of CHar Les the Bald, who would not accept ſ 
of the title of emperor before it was conferred upon him by I 
the Roman pontif, occaſioned, in proceſs of time, that abſurd 
notion that the papal conſecration was requiſite in order to 
qualify the kings of Germany to aſſume the title of Roman : 
emperors, though, without that conſecration, theſe kings had 
all Italy under their dominion, and exerciſed in every part of . 
it various rights and prerogatives of ſovereignty. Hence the 
kings of Germany were firſt ſtyled kings of the Franks and 
Lombards, afterwards kings of the Romans until the year © 
1508, when Maximilian I. changed the title of Ling into 

of emperor. 

[f] The decree of NicoLas concerning the election of the 1 

Roman pontif is to be found in many authors, and particu- 
larly in the Concilia. But upon comparing together ſeveral JF - 
copies of this famous decree, I found them in many reſpe&s 
very different from each other. In ſome copies the decree ap- 
pow abridged ; in others, it is long and prolix. In ſome it 

cems favourable to the rights and privileges of the Roman :: 
emperors ; in others, it appears to have the contrary tendency. 
The moſt ample copy is that which we find in the Chronicon Far- 
Fenſe in MuraToR1's Scriptores rerum Italicarum, tom. ii. pait YI 4 
Il. p. 645. which differs however, in various circumſtances, YI ( 
from that which is publiſhed by Huco FLORIACERVSISs, in bis 1 
book De regia poteſfate et ſacerdotali dignitate, in Baruzi Mi 
cellaneis, tom. iv. p. 62. Notwithſtanding the diverſity that :! 
there is in the copies of this famous decree, they all agree in 


confirming the accounts we have given of the plans and pon- : 
tilicate of Ntcotas, I: 


a long 
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in long time much oppoſition both from the ſacer- C EN x. 
e- BY (ot al "orders and the Roman citizens, who were p . 
J. conſtantly cither reclaiming their ancient rights, 
n, or abuſing the privilege they yet retained of con- 
e- ürming the election of every new pope by their 
or | pprobation and conſent. In the following cen- 
© tury there was an end put to all theſe diſputes by 
Je | Ar:xaxDer III., who was fo lucky as to finiſh 
n. und complete what NicoLas had only begun, 
di. nd who transferred and confined to the college 
to of cardinals the right of electing to the apoſtolic 
. e, excluding the nobility, the people, and the 
n; et of rhe clergy, from all concern in this im— 
in FF portant matter [g]. 
2 It may not be improper here to give ſome ac- 
. 4 count of the origin of the cardinals | DJ, and the 
ept vature of their privileges and functions. Man 
b riters [7] have treated this ſubject in an ample 
ud manner, and have ſhed upon it a profuſion of 
8 erudition, which deſerves, no doubt, the higheſt 
0 f plauſe ; but they are, generally ſpeaking, de- 
by ſective in perſpicuity and preciſion ; nor do I [know 
the 


of any, who have confined themſelves to the true 
car MW {ate of the queition, and inveſtigated, in a ſatis— 


[2] ! See VI A711. Lon, Cen. in Ora. 25 wn. om. 71 Muſc: 
the f lee, b. 114.— Con my ANT. CEN NI Pref. ad Concilium La- 


cu* fran. Steph. 52 111, P. Rem, 4/7 4d in Ato, — FRANC. PAGI 
eral Sreviarinum Fontif, 3 tom. ii. p. 371. 

ects iz [+5] The tranilator has here incorporate ed into the tex: 
ap- 1 ang an d important note le] of the orig al, concernir i 
e it Ne at. The citations and references o. ly are tarewa 
nan it} the votes. : 

ICY» ] The authors who have written concerning the vame, 
Var orig. in, aud nights of the carainals, are ename:;ited by Jo. 
part i Als. Faralckes, in his Br. blirgr. Antiquar. p. 455, 459. 
cer, Ml (+>, F GITTARIUS introd, ad i1;florigm Ecieſfa/?. cap, xX\ix. 
bis p.77 i. eto, Avp Scusntvpits ind, lement p. e sist. 
% Gr pines 1, agroe Ad Hierin Saruli XV. p. 4:0 aid to 
that theſe Lu bov. ILneunass Ni Dijc 1. ina Ec: . T VEINS FE nea. 
810-88 om. i. lib; 11 cap. 1157, 110. p. 616. & Ly Ax. Mut as 
on- Ton 1, whole learned diſtertatlen De 933 Cc arainatainas is 

Pihlifhed in his Ann's, e mas tom. v. 9 1:6 
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CEN r. factory manner, the true origin of the office of | 


J Cardinal, and the reaſons that occaſioned the in- 
ſtitution of that order of eccleſiaſtics. Several 
learned men have employed much time and labour 
in fixing the ſenſe of the word cardinal, and in 1lluſ- } 
trating its meaning from ancient monuments and 
records; but, however worthy of a curious phi- 
lologiſt theſe reſearches may be, yet they contri- 
bute little or nothing to clear up the point in 
queſtion, or to convey an accurate and ſatisfactory 
notion of the true origin of the college of cardi- 
nals, and the nature of that eccleſiaſtical dignity, } 
It is certain, that the word cardinal, when ap- | 
plied to perſons or things, or more eſpecially | 
to the ſacred order, was, according to the lan- 
guage of the middle age, a term of dubious ſig- 
nification, and was ſuſceptible of various ſenſes, | 
It is alſo well known, that in former times this 
title was, by no means, peculiar to the prieſts and | 
miniſters of the church of Rome, but was in uſe | 
in all the Latin churches, and that not only the 
ſecular clergy, but alſo the regular, ſuch as abbots, 
canons, and monks, were capable of this denomi— 
nation, and were ſtiled Cardinals, though in diffe- 

rent ſenſes. But after the pontificate of ALEXAN- 
DER III., the common uſe cf the term cardinal 
was gradually diminiſhed, and 1t was confined to 
ſuch only as were immediately concerned in the 
election of the pope, and who had the right of 
ſoffrage in this weighty matter. So that when we 
inquire into the origin of the college of cardina!s 
at Rome, the queſtion is not, who they were, that 
in the remoter periods of the church were diſtin- 
guiſned, among the Latins in general, or at Rom? 
in particular, from the reſt of the clergy, by the 
name of cardinals; nor do we inquire into the Pro- 
per ſignification of that term, or into the various 
ſenſes in which it was formerly employed; the 
true ſtate of the queſtion is this: Who the per- 
I {ons 
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ſons were that Nicol As II. comprehended under e Nr. 


XI 


the denomination of cardinals, when he veſted in pi u. 
the Roman cardinals alone the right of electing the — 


new pontif, and excluded from that important 
privilege the reſt of the clergy, the nobility, the 


burgeſſes, and the people? When this is known 


with certainty, then we ſhall have a juſt notion 
of the college of cardinals in its firſt riſe, and ſhall 
alſo perceive the difference there 1s between the 
frſt cardinals, and thoſe of our times. Now this 
may ealily be learned from the edict of Nico- 
as II. which ſets the matter in the cleareſt light. 
We have thought proper to ena, ſays the pontit, 
that, upon the deceaſe of the biſhop of the Roman ca- 
thilic or univerſal church, the affair of the election 
be treated principally and previouſly to all other deli- 
berations, among the CARDINAL BISHOPS alone, who 
Hall afterwards call in to their council the CARDINAL 
CLERKS, and require finally the conſent of the reſt of 
the clergy and the people to their eleflion|k]. Here 
we ſee, that the pontif divides into two claſſes the 
cardinals who were to have the right of ſuffrage 
in the election of his ſucceſſors, one of which he 
calls cardinal biſhops, and the other cardinal clerks. 
By the former we are maniteſtly to underſtand the 
ſeven biſhops, who belonged to the city and ter- 
ritory of Rome, whom NicoLas calls, in the ſame 
edict, comprov:nciales epiſcopi (an epithet which had 
been uſed before by Leo I.) and who had been 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of cardina! biſhops long 
before the preſent century. The words of Ni- 
coLas confirm this account of the matter, and 
place it beyond all poſſibility of contradiction; 


[> [4] The paſſage of the edi (which we have here tranſ- 
lated from luco Froztacus in Baruzit Mi/e ll. tom. iv. p. 
ez) runs thus in the original: Conflituimus ut, voernte bujus 
Roman univer/ales Fecleſiæ Vontifice, imprimis, CARDINALES 
Eyisgopt diligeutiſſima ſimul con/ideratione traFantes, mc H 
Curxicos CaRDIN AUR Abet, firgue reciguus Cierus et 
Popalas ad conſ/on/um nove elidtie nis acceaants 
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1 


for he declares, that by cardinal biſhops he under. Wl *© 
ſtands thoſe to whom it belonged to conſecrate . 
the pontif ele t; /ince the apoſtelic fee, obſerves the  * 
papal legiſlator, cannot be under the juriſdiftion f | f 
any fureric cr metrepolitan [I, the carpinar, Ml © 
piSHOPS muſt neceſſarily ſupply the place of a metro. ill " 
Pelitan, and fix the elected poniif on the ſummit of | 
e>oftolic exaltation m empire In]. Now it is well | 
known, that the ſeven biſhops of Kome, above | 0 
mentioned, had the privilege of conſecrating the I © 
Roman pont! 
All theſe things being duly conſidered, we ſhall } 
immediately perceive the true nature and meaning | 
of the famous edict, according to which it is ma- 
nifeit, that, upon the death ot a pontif, the cag— 
DINAL BISHOPS were firſt to deliberate alone con- 
cerning a proper ſucceitor, and to examine the 
reſpective merit of the candidates that might pre- | 
8 to this high dignity, and afterwards to call 
in the CARDINAL CLEP.KS, not only to demand 
their counſel, but alſo to join with them in the 
election. The word cler here bears the ſame ſenſe 
with that of pre/Uy;er, and 1t is undeniably cer- 
rain, that the name of cardinal preſigters was given 
to the miniſters of the eight and twenty Roman 
P arifhes, or principal churches; All the reft of the ] 
clergy, of w nate ver order or rank they might be, 
were, together with the people, expreſsly excluded 
from the right of voting in the election of the pontit, 
though they were allowed what is called a ueg alis: 


„ Wit 
rage, and their conſent was required to what Ke 
the others had done. From all which it appears, N. 

val 

In the conſecration of a new biſhop in any province ly 0 
the metropolitan always bore the principal part; as thereſore ada 
here was no metropolitan to inflal the pope, Ca INA 
BVO perfor med that ceremony. [ 
] Such are 1255 ſwelling and bombaſtic terms of the edict: % 
70 A 3 009 part 


2 e ws 7 metropolitantys habere non fttſi; 
opt re. litoni vice procul aubio furgantur, fu 


ec ant . 1 0 a aps, tlic C1 Inti ni oOfptcem provehant, #944, 
that 


(ardtna 74 7 ; 
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that the college of electors, who choſe the Roman 
pontif, and who after this period were called car- 
{nals in a new and unuſual acceptation of that 
term, conſiſted, according to their original eſta- 
bliihment by Nico as II., of only two orders, 
namely, cardinal biſhops and cardinal clerks, or 
preſbyters [x]. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, beſore we finiſh this 
digreſſion, that the famous decree of NicoLas 
could not obtain the force of a law. It is evi- 
„dent, ſays ANSELM, biſbop of I. ucca Lo], that the 
« edict of NicoLas is, and always has been, 
« without the ſmalleſt degree of Weight or autho- 
« rity. But in affirming this, I have not the 
« leaſt deſign to caſt any reflection upon the bleſſ- 
ed memory of that pontif, or to derogate from 
« the applauſe that is due to his virtues. . . . . 
« As a man, however, he was fallible, and, 
through the weakneſs that is inſeparable from 
© humanity, was liable to be ſeduced into mea- 
ſures that were inconſiſtent with equity 


] We muſt therefore take care that we be not miſled by 
the error of Ox SPUR, Panvinivs, who affirms, “ that the 
cardinal li hops were not added to the colleg- of cardinals be- 
tore the pontiicate of ALtxaxnDerR III. Nor are we to ien 
o the ſuppoition of thoſe writers, wv ho imagine that certain 
glactus were, from the beginning, members uf that college of 
carasnalt, by whom the popes were elected There weie, in- 
ceed, in the Roman church long be'ore the ediQ of N coLas, 
and there ſtill remain, cardinal deacens, 1. e. ſuperintendants of 
2 ole churches which have hoſpitals annexed to them, and 

'ofe revenues are appropriated to the ſupport of the poor; 
nay hey were evidently excluded from the election of the pope, 
Which, 'by the edict of NicoLas, wis to be mide by the cardt- 
val eps and clerks alone. Hence we find the cardina's plain- 
lv dittingnithed from the deacons in the g. ploma that was 
drawn up for the election of GREGORY VII. o the pontia- 
cate. 

[] AngsFLUI Luccenſis, lib. ii. contra Wirrn TUM, Auipa- 
fam, et jequaces ejus, in Canis11 Lectionib. Antiquis, tom. iii. 
part J. p. 383. 


Auſei 


* See Maz1tLoN, Comment. in O- dinen: Neue. p. 115. tom. ii. 
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CHEST 1 and juſtice.” Ir is true, the prelate has here | 
pas 11, Principally in view that part of the edict in which 
— Nicolas acknowledges and confirms the right | 
of the emperors to ratify the election of the Roman 
pontif ; yet what he ſays is undoubtedly true of 
the whole edict in all its parts. For the ſeven } 
Palatine judges [p], who were excluded by this | 
decree from the important privilege they had for- | 
merly enjoyed of voting in the election to the 
apoſtolic ſee, complained loudly of the injury that 
was done them, and, ſeconded in their com- 
plaints by the various orders of the clergy, and 
by the clamours of the army, the citizens, and 
the multitude, they declared their oppoſition to 
the execution of this edict, and gave much trou- 
ble and uneaſineſs to the cardinals who had been 
conſtituted electors by Nicol As. To appeaſe 
theſe tumults, ALEXANDER III. augmented the 


college of the clecting cardinals, by conterring that 
dignity upon the prior, or arch-preſbyter, of &. 
Febn Lateran, the arch-preſbyters of St. Peter's 
and St. Mary Maggiore, the abbots of St. Paul's and 
St. Laurence without the wall, and, laſtly, upon 
tne ſeven Palatin” judges [e]. By this dexterous 
ſtratagem the higher order of the clergy was de- 
feated, and ceaſed to oppoſe the meaſures of 
the cardinal electors; nor, indeed, could their 
oppo'ion be of any ſignificancy, ſince their 
chiefs and leaders were become members of the 
ſacred college inſtituted by NicoLas. The infe- 
rior clergy continued yet obſtinate ; but their op- 
poſition was vanquiſhed in the fame manner, and 
they were reduced to ſilence by the promotion of 


Tp] Theſe jadges were the Primicerias, Secundicerius. Arca: 
rius, Succiliarius, Pretoſcriniarius, Primicerias Defer/orum, tt 
Adminiculater; for a particular account of whole r: {pective 
offices, ſervices, and privileges, fee Gr/zvii Theſaurus As- 
tiguit, DV CNE, &C. | 

[q] CN Pref. ad Concil. Lateran, Stephan. iii. p. 19.— 
Mazcillov, Comment. ad Ord. Roman. p. 115, ex — 

the li 
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their chiefs, the cardinal deacons, to the dignity of e EN T. 
electors. Who it was, whether ALEXANDER III., 6,7. x, 


or ſome other pontif, that raiſed the principal Ro- 
man deacons to the rank of cerdinal;s, is not certain; 
but nothing is more evident than chat the deſign of 
this promotion was to put an end to the mur- 
murs and complaints of the inferior clergy, who 
reſented highly the violation of their privileges. 

When the various orders of the clergy were 
drawn off from the oppoſition, it was no difficult 
matter to ſilence the people, and to exclude them 
from all part in the election of the pontif. And 
accordingly, when, upon the death of ALEX AN“ 
bek III., it was propoſed to chuſe Lucius III. 
[r] as his ſucceſſor, the conſent and approbation 
of the clergy and people, which had hitherto 
been always eſteemed neceſſa ry to ratity the elec- 
tion, were not ſo much a 3 demanded, and the 
affair was tranſacted by the college of cardinals 
alone, who have continued to maintain that ex— 
cluſive and important privilege even to our 
times. Some Writers atirm, tnat INNuCENT II. 
had been elected in the ſame manner, by the 
cardinals alone, without the conſent of the cler- 

gy or the people, ſeveral years before the pon- 

tificate of Lucius [s]; this way be true, but it 
is nothing to the purpoſe ; for as the election of 
Innocent II. was irregular, it cannot be alleged 
in the caſe before us. 

VII. From what has been obſerved in the pre- 
ceding ſection we may conclude, that the college 
of cardinals, and the extenſive authority and im- 
portant privileges they enjoy at this day, de- 
rive their origin from the edict publiſhed at the 
requeſt and under the pontiſicate of NicoLas II.; 


Ye] In the original, inſtead of Lucius III., we read 
Victor III., which was certaicly a miltake of inadvertency in 
the Jearned author. 

[+] see Paci Breviar. Pontif. Romanor, tom. ii. p. 61 
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CZ NT. that, under the title of cardinals, this pontif com- 
og 1, Prehended the ſeven Roman biſhops, who were 
m=—— Conldered as his /uffragans, and of whom the | 
biſhop of Mia was the chief, as alſo the eight | 
and twenty miniſters, who had inſpection over 
the principal Roman churches; and that to theſe 
were added, in proceſs of time, under ALExan- 
p*r III. and other pontifs, new members, in or- 
der to appeaſe the reſentment of thoſe who look- 
ed upon themſelves as Injured by the edict of 
Nicolas, and alſo to anſwer other purpoſes of | 
eccleſiaſtical policy. We fee, alſo, from an at- 
tentive view of this matter, that though the 
high order of purpled prelates, commonly called 
cardinal:, had its rife in the eleventh century, yet 
it does not ſeem to have acquired the ſtable and 
undiſputed authority of a legal council before 
the following age and the pontificate of Alkx- 
ANDER III. 

VIII. Though NricorLas II. had expreſsly ac 
knowledged and confirmed in his edict the right 
of the emperor to ratiiy by his conſent the elec- 
tion of the pontif ; his eyes were no ſooner cloſed, 
than the Romans, at the inſtigation of Tage 
BAND, arcndcacon, and afterwards biſhop of 
Rome, violated this imperial privilege in the 
moſt preſumptuous manner. For they not only 

elected to the pontificate Ans:LM, biſhop of 
Tuco, who aſſumed the name of ALEXANDER 
II., but allo ſolemnly inftalled him in that high 
oiice without ſo much as contulting the em- 
peror Hixey IV., or giving him the leaſt in— 
forination of the matter. AcNes, the mother 
of the young emperor, no ſooner received an 
account of tlus irregular tranſaction by the biſhops 
of Lomoardy , tO whom the election of AnSELM 
vas extremely diſagreeabie, than ſhe affembled 
a council ar Baſal, and, in order to maintain the 
authority of her fon, who was yet a minor, 
cauſed 
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cauſed CapoLavs, biſhop of Parma, to be cre- CENT. 
ated pontit, under the tile of Hoxorrvs II. ID IL 
Hence aroſe a long and furious conteſt between — 
the two rival pontifs, who maintained their re— 
ſpective pretenſions by the force of arms, and 
W preſented a ſcene of bloodſhed and horror in the 
church of CarisT, which was deſigned to be the 
centre of charity and peace. In this violent con- 
ention ALexanver triumphed, though he could 
never engage his obſtinate adverſary to deſiſt from 
his pretenſions [2]. | 
IX. This conteſt, indeed, was of little con- 
e W {quence when viewed in compariſon with the 
1 WM orcadful commotions which HIL DEB and, who 
t W iiccceded ALEXANDER, and aſſumed the name of 
d sro VII., excited both in church and ſtate, 
e nd nouriſhed and fomented until the end of his 
- Weds. This vehement pontif, who was a Tuſcan, 
born of mean parents, roſe, by various ſteps, 
- W tom the oblcure ſtation of a monk of Clugni, to 
it he rank of archdeacon in the Roman church, 
- Wind, from the time of Le> IX., who treated him 
1, Mviti peculiar marks of diſtinction, was accul- 
;- Wronca to govern the Roman pontits by his coun— 
of Nie, which had acquired the higheſt degree of in— 
1e MWiucnce and authority. In the year 1073, and 
ly Je fame day that ALExXanD:R was interred, he 
of Nas railed to the pontiticate by the unanimous 
R& MWiirages of the cardinals, biſhops, abbors, monks, 
and people, and, conlequently, without any re- 
card being paid to the edict of NicoLas II., and 
his ejection was confirmed by the approbation 
and Conſent of HEN GAY IV., king of the Romans, 
to whom ambaſſadors had been tent for that pur-- 
pole. This prince, indeed, had toon reaton to 
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] Fexvix, Ucnaiii Jralia Sacra, tom ii. Pp. 166.— 
) lac, Mascovivs, De rebus impertu ſub Hettrice IW. e: V., 
19, i. . 7 — F Ne. PaGgt hre var. Pontificum „nnter. 
lain, li. p. 383. — Mok nos Aanali d Jtalia, tom. vi. 14. 
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e EN r. repent of the conſent he had given to an election, : 


Part II. 


which became fo prejudicial to his own authority, | 


— fo fatal to the intereſts and liberties of the church, 


— 


and ſo detrimental, in general, to the ſovereignty 
and independence of kingdoms and empires [a]. 
HiLDEBRAND was a man of uncommon genius, 
whoſe ambition in forming the moſt arduous pro- 
jets was equalled by his dexterity in bringing | 
them into execution; ſagacious, crafty, and in- 
trepid, nothing could eſcape his penetration, de- 
feat his ſtratagems, or daunt his courage; haughty 
and arrogant beyond all meaſure; obilinate, im- 
petuous, and intractable; he looked up to the 
ſummit of univerſal empire with a wiſhful eye, Ne 
and laboured up the ſteep aſcent with uninter- 
rupted ardour, and invincivie perſeverance ; void e 
of all principle, and deſtitute of every pious andW t 
virtuous feeling, he ſuffered little reſtraint in his » 
audacious purſuits, from the dictates of religion 5 
or the remonſtrances of conſcience. Such was n 
the character of HII DEBRN AND, and his conduct ti 
was every way ſuitable to it; for no ſooner did 

he find himſelf in the papal chair, than he dil- 

played to the world the moſt odious marks of hs 
tyrannic ambition. Not contented to enlarge the 
juriſdiction, and to augment the opulence of the 
ſee of Rome, he laboured indefatigably to render in 
the univerſal church ſubject to the deſpotic go-I the 


D* 

C1 

u The writers, who have given the ampleſt accounts ol >... 
the liſe and exploics of Gaecory VII., are enumerated by nat 
Cate. SaGiTTaA»IUs, is his Jarrod. ad Hit. Ecclefiaſt. tom: ne. 
p. 687, and by And. SCHMIDiUs, in his Supplement, tom. 1, DA 
p. 627.,—See alſo the Ada Sandor. tom, v. Maii ad d. WIH 
p. 868. and MaBilLLON, Ada Sandor. Ordin. Benedict 771) har 
vi. p. 405, Add to theſe the Life of GrtrGoky VII., pools; 
liſhed at Franc4fort in the year 1710, by ] sr. CHRISTOPHER, 4 


DicramaAR, as alſo the authors who have written the hiſtor 
of the conteſts that aroſe between the Empire and the Hiera! 
chy of Rome, and of the wars that were occaſioned by the dil 
pute concerning Inve//tures, t 


vernmei 
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vernment and the arbitrary power of the pontif CENT, 


alone, to diſſolve the juriſdiction which kings and p. 
emperors had hitherto exerciſed over the various — 


491 


XI. 


R T II. 


— 


orders of the clergy, and to exclude them from 
all part in the management or diſtribution of the 
revenues of the church. Nay, this outrageous 
pontif went ſtill farther, and impiouſly attempted 
to ſubmit to his juriſdiction the emperors, Kings, 
and princes of the earth, and to render their do- 
minions tributary to the fee of Rome. Such were 
the pious and apoſtolic exploits that employed the 
activity of GRECORY VII. during his whole life, 
and which render his pontificate a continued ſcene 
of tumult and bloodſhed. Were it neceſſary to 
bring any farther proofs of his tyranny and arro- 
gance, his fierce impetuoſity and boundleſs ambi- 
tion, we might appeal to thoſe famous ſentences, 
which are generally called, after him, the diates 
of HILDEB< AND, and which ſhew in a lively man- 
ner the ſpirit and character of this reſtleſs pon- 
tit [ww]. 

X. Under 


[w] DiRatus Hildebrandini. By theſe are underſtood twenty- 
ſeven apophthegms, or thort ſentences, rtlaiing to the ſu- 
preme authority of the Roman pontifs over the univerſal 
church, and the kingdoms of the world, which are to be fourd 
In the ſecond book of the Epiſtles of Gr: Gony VII, between 
the fiſty=fi'th and the fifty-fixth Epiitle, under the :itle of 
DiZatus Pape, i. e. Difates of the Pepe. See H Rrovwinxt 
Conciiia tom. vi. part i. p. 1304, and the various writers of 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Baronivs Lupus ®, and other hiſto» 
nans, who have fignalized, upon all orcafions. their vehe- 
ment attachment to the Roman pontifs, mainrain, that theſe 
D:4autes were drawn up by GurEGORY VII., and pPropoted 28 
laws in a certain council; and hence the Proteſtant writers 
have ventarcd to attribute them to HiLb:BRAxD. But the 
learned Joux Launoy, NaTALIs ALtXaxDtk, AN TN 


Wand Francis Paci f, EUlAs bu PiN, and other authors of 


| * Lupus, in his NVetæ et Diſſertationes in Concilta, tom. vi. opy, p. 164. 
hs given us an ample commeniay on the Difares of HILDEBRAND, which 
be looks upon as botn authentic and ſocred. 

+ Sce AN To. AGI Critica in Barontum. 

I SzeFRANC, PAGL Breviar, Pontif, Roman, tom. ii. p. 473. 
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X. Under the pontificate of HIIDEBR An, the 
face of the Latin church was entirely changed, | 
its government ſubverted, and the moſt impor- 
tant and valuable of thoſe rights and privileges 
that had been formerly veſted in its councils, bi- 
thops, and ſacred colleges, were uſurped by the 
greedy pontif. It is, however, to be obſerved, | 
that the weight of this tyrannic uſurpation did | 
not fall equally upon all the European provinces; } 
ſeveral of thele provinces preſerved ſome remains 
of their ancient liberty and independence, in the 


note, affirm in the moſt poſitive manner that theſe /entencet, or 
aictates, were a downright forgery impoſed upon the world | 


under the name of GxrcoRy, by ſome periidious impoſter, 


who propoſed thereby to flatter the Roman pontiſs in their | 
ambitious pietenhons. As a proof of this aſſertion, they ob- 


ſerve, that while ſome of theſe /entences expreſs indeed in a 
Itvely manner the ambitious ſpirit of Gzeconrr, there are 


others which appear entirely oppoſite to the ſentiments of that | 


pontif, as they are delivered in ſeveral parts of his Epiſite, 


The French writers have important reaſons (which 1t 1s not | 
neceſſary to mention here) for afiirming that no Roman pontit | 


ever preſumed to ſpeak of the papal power and juriſdittion in 
ſoch arrogant terms as are here put into the m-uth of Ger- 
con. It may be eaſily granted, that theſe /extences, in 
their preſent form, are not the compoſition of this famous 


pontif; for many of them are obſcure, and they are all thrown | 


together without the leaſt order, method, or connexion ; and 
it is not to be imagined, that a man of ſuch genius, as G&t- 


GOu y diſcovered, would have negl-Red either perſpicuity or 


preciiion in deſcribing the authority, and fixing, what he 
looked upon to be, the rights and privileges of the bithops of 
Rome, But, notwithllanding all this, if we coniider the mat- 
ter of theſe /enterces, we ſhall be entirely perſuaded that they 
belong originally to HitLbeBrRand, fince we-find the greateſt 
part of them repeated word for word in ſeveral places in his 
Epiſtles, and ſince ſuch of them as appear inconſiltent wich 
ſome paſſages in theſe epiſtles, are not ſo in reality, but may 
be ealily explained in perfect conformity with what they are 
{21d to contradict, The molt probable account of the matter 
ſeems to be this: That ſome mean author extracted thele ſea- 
tences, partly from the epiltles of Ga OR that are yet ex- 
tant, partly from thoſe that have periihed in the ruins of time, 
and publiſhed them in the form ia which they now appear, 
without judgment or method, 


poſſeſſion 
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pily concurred to maintain them. 

But, as we inſinuated above, the views of Hi.. 
pEBRAND were not confined to the erection of an 
abſolute and univerſal monarchy in the church ; 
they aimed alſo at the eſtabliſhment of a civil 
monarchy equally extenſive and deſpotic ; and 
this aſpiring pontif, after having drawn up a ſyſ- 
tem of eccleſiaſtical canons for the government of 
the church, would have introduced alſo a new 
code of political laws, had he been permitted to 
execute the plan he had formed. His purpoſe 
was to engage in the bonds of fidelity and alle- 
giance to St. PETER, i. e. to the Roman pontifs, 
all the kings and princes of the earth, and to eſta- 
bliſh at Rome an annual aſſembly of biſhops, by 
whom the conteſts that might ariſe berween king- 
doms or ſovereign ſtates were to be decided, the 
rights and pretenſions of princes to be examined, 
and the fate of nations and empires to be deter- 
mined. This ambitious project met, however, 
wich the warmeſt oppoſition, particularly from 
the vigilance and reſolution of the emperors, and 
alio from the Britiſh and French monarchs | x}. 

That HiLpesaaxnd laid this audacious plan is 
undoubtedly evident, both from his own epiſtles 
and alſo from other authentic records of anti- 
quity. The nature of the oath which he drew up 
for the king or emperor of the Romans, from 
whom he demanded a proſeſſion of ſubjection and 
alegiance [y], ſhews abundantly the arrogance of 

his 


© [x] The lang note [g] in the o: iginal, which contains 
tic ambitious exploits of HilokkRKaNHg, is inſerted in the 
vilowing paragraph, except the Citations, Which are throwa 
mio notes. 

5] See the cock book of his Kpillles, Zeit. ii. the form 
of the cath runs thus: Ab har horn ot 4 reinceps frderis ere per 
ram fidem B. Petro MC -U. UVicarto Pope Greg9'to 
+» , Of quodcungue ible Pupa preceterit [ab dis, wideticet ores © 

PER 
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poſſeſſion of which a variety of circumſtances hap- EN r. 


XI. 
PAA r II. 


0 


— In 
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CEN r. his pretenſions. But his conduct towards the 
2 n. kingdom of France is worthy of particular notice, 
[[t is well known, that whatever dignity and do. 
minion the popes enjoyed was originally derived I 
from the kingdom of France, or, which is the Y" 


ſame thing, from the princes of that nation; and th 
yet HIiLDEBRAND, or (as we ſhall hereafter en- : 


title him) GreGory VII., pretended that the 
1 d 
kingdom of France was tributary to the ſee of tl 
Rome, and commanded his legates to demand 0 
year!y, in the moſt ſolemn manner, the payment ul 


of that tribute [z]; their demands, however, 7 
were treated with contempt, and the tribute was |” 
never either acknowledged or offered. Nothing a 

U 


can be more inſolent than the language in which 
GrEGORY addreſſed himſelf to PniLie I., king of ot 
France, to whom he recommends an humble and 
obliging carriage, from this conſideration that I 
both his kingdom and his ſoul were under the dominion © 


of St. PETER (i. e. his vicar the Roman pontif), | + 
who had the power to BIND and to LOOSE him, both r 
in heaven and upon earth 10%. Nothing eſcaped © 
the all-graſping ambition of Gzecory ; he pre- MY 
rended that Saxony was a feudal tenure held in * 
ſubjection to the ſee of Rome, to which it had © 
been formerly yielded by CHARLEMAGNE as a} 
PER VERAM OBREDIENTIAM, fideliter, ficut oportet Chriſtianum, s | 
„erh. Et eo die, quando cum primitus videro, fideliter per * 
manus meas miles Sancti Petri et iuuius efficiat, What is this 9 
le than a formal oath of allegiance ? W | 


[(*] Zpie. lib. viii. ep. xxiii. in HaRDVUI's Concilia, tom. 5 
vi. p. 1476. Dicendum autem eſt omnibus Gallis et per weran | fg; 
obedientiam præcipiendum, ut unaqueque domus ſaltem unum di- | © 
narium annuatim ſolvat Beato Petro, fi eum recogneſcant patrem tt | 
paftorem ſuum more antiquo, Every one knows that the demand | 
that was made with the form, per veram obedientiam, was ſup- H. 
poſed to oblige ind.ſpenſably, 1 

[a] Lib. vi. epiſt. xx. in Han pbuix's Cencilia, tom. vi. ., 
p 1408. Maxime enitere ut B. Petrum, in cijus peteſiate eff 0 
regnum tuum et ouima tua, qui te poteſt in cœio et in terra ligart 
ti abſolvere, tibi facias debitorem. 
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Jious offering to St. PETER, He extended alſo + EN T. 
Y iis pretenſions to the kingdom of Spain, main- pr u. 
aining, in one of his letters ) that it was tljge 
| operty of the apoſtolic ſee from the carlieſt 
times of the church, yet acknowledging in ano— 
ber [J, that the tranſaction by which the ſucceſ- 


ſors of St. PETER had acquired this property, had 


4 been loſt among other ancient records. His 
b aaims, however, were more hs Spain 
49 than they had been in France; or it is proved 
t Foot evidently by authentic records, that the 
„ ing of Arragon, and BERNHARD, count of Be- 
« u, gave a favourable anſwer to the demands of 
9 srcosv, and paid him regularly an annual tri— 


bute [4]; and their example was followed by 
t MY other Spaniſh princes, as we could ſhew, were it 
q Jecceſſary, by a variety of arguments. The deſ- 
ir MY potic views of this lordly pontif were attended 

rich leſs ſucceſs in England, than in any other 
), Joeuntry. Wirriau the Conqueror was a prince 
% of great ſpirit and reſolution, extremely jealous 
4 Nef his rights, and tenacious of the prerogatives he 
e. enjoyed as a ſovereign and independent monarch ; 
in and accordingly, when GuecoRy wrote him a 
iq etter demanding the arrears of the Peter pence [e], 
a and 


[5] Lib. x. ep. vii, Regnum Hiſpanie ab antiqua proprit 
Yer urig S. Petri fuiſſe et ſoli Apeſtolicæ jedi ex aquo pertinere. 
his ſc] Lib x. epitt, xxviii. 
lo] See Ptrkis vi Marca, IIiſtoire de Bears, lib iv. p. 
YM 33+ 33-- 
- e-] Peter. pence (fo called from its being coll:Red on the 
* feſtival of St. Peter in Vinculis) was an ancient tax of a penny 
on cach houſe, firſt granted, in the year 725, by IA, king 
nd Nee Weſt-Saxons, for the eſtabliſhment and ſupport of an 
ogliq college at Rome, and aſterwards extended, in the year 
„ by Urea, over all Mercia and Eaji-Angiia, In proceſs 
vii MY fine it became a ſtanding and general tax throughout all 
WF trz/and, and, though it was for ſome time applied to the ſup. 
bord of the Engliſh college according to its original deſign, the 
| fees found means to appropriate it to themicives. It was 
conhimed 
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CENT, and at the ſame time ſummoning him to do ho- | 
97 * n. mage for the kingdom of England as a fief of the 
— apoſtolic fee. WII Lau granted the former, but 
refuſed the latter [f] with a noble obſtinacy, de- 

claring that he held his kingdom of God only 

and his own ſword. Obliged to yield to the ob- 

ſtinacy of the Engliſh monarch, whoſe name 

ſtruck terror into the boldeſt hearts, the reſtleſ; | 

pontif addreſſed his imperious mandates where he 
imagined they would be received with more faci- | 

iity. He wrote circular letters to all the moſt 

owerful German princes [g, to Gevsa king of | 

Hungary [h], and Suk NO, or Swein, King of | 
Denmark [i], ſoliciting them to make a ſolemn} 

grant of their kingdoms and territories to the pre 

prince of the apoſtles, and to hold them under Weoz 

the juriſdiction of his vicar at Rome, as fiefs of the It. 
apoſtolic ſee, What ſucceſs attended his de- MWEa 

mands upon theſe princes, we cannot ſay ; but to 

certain it is, that in ſeveral places his efforts were {wh 


confirmed by the laws of CanuTe, Epward the Confeſſor, Mel: 
W1LL1aM the Conqueror, Sc. and was never totally abo- the 
lithed till the rezgn of HENRY VIII. 1b] 

D/] The letter of WILLIAM is extant in the Miscellanea of 
Baluzius, tom. vii. p. 127. as alſo in CoLLtt 's Eeclefraſti- 
cal Hiſicry, in the Collection of Records, at the end of the arit lina 
volume, p. 713, No. 12. Hubertus legatus tuus (lays the reſo- not 
lute monarch to the audacious po tif) aaronuit me, guatenui cun 
tibi et ſucceſſeribus tuis fidelitatem facerem, et de pecunia, guan 1 
antecefſores mei ad eccleſiam miltere ſolebant, melius cogitarem- AO 
Unum admifi, alterum non admifi, FLDELITATEM #ACERE, Moat! 
NOLUI NEC VO! o, &C, end 

[g] See in Har duix's Concilia, his famous letter (lib. i,. 2 
epiſt. iii.) to the biſhop of Padua, exhorting him to engage 
Welruo, duke of Bavaria, ard other German princes, to new 
ſubmit themſcives and their dominions to the apoſtolic junk oy 
diction. Admenere te wolumus (ſays the pontif) Ducen I phe of tl 
nem, ut fidlitatem B. Petro faciat . , . Jilum en 1m (otum in gt 


mio Beati {'ctrt col ecare drfrgeramus et ad rus ery iu 000 le | 

Pr ouna' A Lam Votrntatemn ine, i titan TH QUTS POTER, A1 : 

iris amcre By Petr: ductit cegnovberis, ut ferficiant clan 10 
( LED, It, CP. IK. fo 


|| Ws We 
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DEMETRIUS, king of the Rigſians, ſet out for 
Rome, in conſequence of the pontif's letter [&, 


in order to obtain, as à gift from St. PETER, by the 
- hands of GREGORY, after profeſſing bis ſubjection and 
e Wllegiance to the prince of the apoſtles, the kingdom 
{ M which was to devolve to him upon the death of 


ic MW his father; and his pious requeſt was readily granted 
i- W by the officious pope, who was extremely liberal 
{| Wot what did not belong to him. DrmerTrivs 
of MSuinimer, duke of Croatia and Dalmatia, was 
of Mraiſed to the rank and prerogatives of royalty by 
1n Wihe ſame pontif in the year 1076, and ſolemnly 
he Moroclaimed king by his legate at Salona, upon 
er N condition that he ſhould pay an annual tribute of 
he N wo hundred pieces of gold to St. PEN at every 
e- Faſter feſtival [/]. This bold ſtep was injurious 
ut Ito the authority of the emperors of Conſtantinople, 
re Mvho, before this time, comprehended the pro- 

vince of Croatia within the limits of their ſove- 
for, Nreignty. The kingdom of Poland became alſo 
bo- the object of GrtecorY's ambition, and a favour- 
able occaſion was offered for the execution of his 
fi Nniquitous views; for BAsILaus II., having affaſ- 
art Wlinated SrANISLAus biſhop of Cracow, the pontif 
eſo- not only excommunicated him with all the cir- 
cumſtances of infamy that he could invenr, but 
en alſo pulled him from his throne, diſſolved the 
:8,Woath of allegiance which his ſubjects had taken, 
and, by an expreſs and imperious edict, prohibited 
the nobles and clergy of Poland from electing a 
new king without the conſent of the Roman pon- 
it J. Many more examples might be alleged 
of the phrenetic ambition of Gzecory, but thoſe 


[4] Lib. ii. ep. Ixxiv. 

J] See Du Mos r, Corps Driplomatique, tom. i. part I. n. 
bY. p. 5 3.— Jo. Lucius, De regno Daimatie, lib. ii. p. 85. 
m] See Drucoss i Hiſtor. Polon. tom. i. p. 295. 
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effectual, and his modeſt propoſals were received C E N T. 
with the utmoſt docility and zeal. The ſon of þ WM! u. 
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is + which have been already mentioned are ſufficient | 
Par n. to Excite the indignation of every impartial reader. 


Had the ſucceſs of that pontif been equal to the 
extent of his inſolent views, all the kingdoms of 
Europe would have been this day tributary to the 
Roman ſee, and its princes the ſoldiers or vaſſals 
of St. PETER, in the perſon of his pretended vicar ! 
upon earth. But though his moſt important pro- 
jects were ineffectual, yet many of his attempts 
were crowned with a favourable iſſue; for, from 
the time of his pontificate the face of Europe un- 
derwent a conſiderable change, and the preroga- 
tives of the emperors and other ſovereign princes! 
were much diminiſhed, It was, particularly, 
under the adminiſtration of GREGOR that the 
emperors were deprived of the privilege of ratify- 
ing, by their conſent, the election of the Roman 
pontif; a privilege of no ſmall importance, and 
which as yet they have never recovered. 


W . At ———ſ... "VOM 


XI. The zeal and activity which GREOCORVY em- 
ployed in extending the juriſdiction of the Roman. 
ſee, and enriching the patrimony of St. PETER, 
met, no where, with {ſuch remarkable ſucceſs a ; 
in Italy. His intimate familiarity with Man Hu- 
Da, the daughter of Boxiract duke of Tuſcany, : 
and the moſt powerful and opulent princels in thatYY , 


country (who found by experience that neither ; 
ambition nor grace had extinguiſhed the render p 
paſſions in the heart of Grtcory), contributed 
much to this ſucceſs ; for he engaged that prin- .. 
ceſs, after the death of her huſband Gopexer fl th 
duke of Lorrain, and her mother BraTRrix, which t» 
happened in the years. 1076 and 1077, to ſettle 
all her poſſeſſions in Italy and elſewhere upon theſÞ nit 
church of Rome, and thus to appoint St. PETER 
and his pretended vicar the heirs of her immenleſj * 
treaſures, This rich donation was, indeed, con- 
felerably invalidated by the ſecond marriage, 
which Marni contracted, in the year 1089 
| wit 


0 
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with WEL RH, or Gul, fon of the duke of © EV . 
Bavaria, and that with the conſent of the Roman „ 2 1x, 


pontif URBAN II. 
a ſolemn manner in the year 1102, about ſeven 
years after her ſeparation from her ſecond huſband, 
by which ſhe became again ſole miſtreſs of her 
vaſt poſſeſſions [vu]. But, notwithſtanding this 
new act, the Roman pontifs did not remain in the 


peaceful poſſeſſion of this ſplendid inheritance. 


It was warmly and powerfully diſputed, firſt by 
the emperor Heney V.; and afterwards by ſeve- 
ral other princes ; nor were the pontifs ſo ſucceſs- 
ful in this conteſt as to preſerve the whole inhe- 
ritance, though, after various ſtruggles and ef- 
forts, they remained in the poſſeſſion of a con- 
ſiderable part of it, which they ſtill enjoy [e]. 
XII. The 


Ia] The life and exploits of this heroic princeſs (who was 
one of the ſtrongeſt bulwarks of the Roman church againſt the 
power of the emperors, and the moſt tender and obedient of 
all the Spiritual daughters of GREGORY VII.) has been written 
by BexeD, Lucyixus, Doux. MeLtinus, FgLix ConTEt- 
LoRIUs, Jutius DE Purge, but more amply by Francis 
Maria FLOXKENT. in his Records concerning the counte/s Ma- 
thilda, written in Italian, and Burned. Backinivs, in his 
H:/toria Monaſfterii Praalironenſis, The famous LeiBxNITZ. ia 
his Scriptores Brun/vic. tom. i. p. 629, and LD. Ax r. Mu- 
RATORI, in his Scriptores rerum Italic, tom, v. p. 335, have 
publiſhed, with annotations, the ancient hidories of the life of 
MaTHilDa, compoſed by D»x1zo, and another writer whoſe 
name is unknown, tegether with the copy of the ſecond act of 
eeſſion by which that princeſs confirmed her former grant to 
the church of Nome. Ve may add here, that nothing relating 
to this extraordinary woman is more worthy of pecufal than the 
accounts that we find of her, and her ſecond huſband, in the 
Origines Gueiphice, tom, i. lib. iii. cap. v. p. 444+ et tom. ii- 
lib. vi. p. 303. | 

[oe] Many learned men conclude from the very Aft by which 
this donation was confirmed to the ſee of Rome, that Marni 
ba comprehended i: bis donation only her aledtal poiſeſſions. 
and not the territories which ſhe held as fefs of te empire, ſuch 
as the marquiſate of Tu/cany, and the dutchy of Spz/ezo, For 
the words of the act run thus: Ege Mathildis . . . dedi et 66- 
tuli eccliſiæ S. Petri . , cmsia mea Gena JURE PROPRLIE TAK !0, 

KR 2 tum 


She, however, renewed it 1N —— 
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CENT. XII. The plan that GB EOGORY had formed for 

p . raiſing the church above all human authority, to 
a ſtate of perfect ſupremacy and independence, 

Toe cecrees had many kinds of oppoſition to encounter, but 

of Gregory , . 

VII. none more unſurmountable than that which aroſe 


from the two reigning vices of concubinage and 


tam que turc habueram, quam ea, que in antea acguifuura eram, 
frve juris ſucceſſionts, five alio quocungue jure ad me pertineant, 
See the Or:gines Gueiphice, tom. 1. lib. iii. p. 448. But it 
is much to be queſtioned, whether this diſtinction is ſo evident 
as is pretended, For the words jJURE PROPRIETAR1O, from 
which it is inferred that Mar hip diſpoſed of only ber allo- 
dial poſſeſſions in favour of St. PETER, do not, in my opinion, 
relate to the poſſe ſſions of the teſtatrix, but to the nature of the 
gift, and mutt be interpreted in cor junction with the preceding 
verbs, dei et obtuli. For the princeſs does not ſay, ded: em- 
nia bona gu JURE PROFRIETARI1O preſides et habeo, i. e. I have 
granted that part of my property which I hold by a ſupreme and 
independent right, in which cale the opinion of the learned men 
above mentioned would be well founded, but ſhe ſays, deat 
omnia bona meg, eccleſ JURE PROPRIETARIO, 1. e. my will is, 
that the church hall poſſeſs as its own property the inheritance J 
have weft it. Beſides, the following words manifeſtly ſhew, 
that the opinion of theſe learned men is deſtitute of all ſoun- 
dation; firce MaTHiLDA could not poſſibly add, ve jure ſuc- 
cefſionis, five AL10O QULOCUNQUE JURE ad me periineant, i. e. 1 
grant all my p:ſfſefions under whatever title I enjoy them, anhether 
by right of j«cce{/icn, or by ANY OTHER RIGHT, &c. had ſhe de- 
hgned to conkue her de nation to her a/lod:a/ poſſeliions, Cer- 
tain it is, that in this ample grant the excepts no particular 
part of her property, but evidently comprehends in it her 
whole ſabitance, It it be objected to this, that the Roman 
pontifs never atirmed that the fzf5 of the empire, which Ma- 
THILDA poſſeſſed, were comprehended in this grant to their 
church, aud that they only claimed her dial and indepen- 
dent poſſethens ; I anſwer, by queſlioning the fact, ſince many 
circumſtances concur to prove, that theſe pontifs claimed the 
whole ſubſtance of MATHiLDba, all her poſſeſſions without ex- 
ception, as their undoubted right. But ſuppoſe for a moment, 
that the caſe was otherwiſe, and that the Roman church had 
never made ſuch an univerſal claim, this would, by no means, 
invalidate the opinion | here maintain; ſince the queſtion, 
under conſideration, ts not, how far the Roman pontifs may 
have moderated their ptetenſions to the territories of Ma- 
THILDA, but what is the true and genuine ſenſe of the words 
in which her donation is expreſſed. 
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fimony, that had infected the whole body of the c EN r. 


European clergy, The Roman pontifs, from the p, 
time of STEPHEN IX., had combated, with zeal — 


and vehemence, theſe monſtrous vices | p], but 
without 


[p] Meonfirous vices we may juſtly call them. For though 
it be true, that in the methods Ger took to extirpate 
theſe vices, he violated not only the laws of religion, but alſo 
the diftates of natural equity and juſtice, and, under the maſk 
of a pious zeal, committed the molt crying and abominable 
enormities ; yet it is certain, on the other hand, that theſe 
vices produced the moſt unhappy effects both in church and 
ſtate, and that the ſuppreſſion of them was now become abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. There were indeed, among the clergy, ſe- 
veral men of piety and virtue, who lived in the bonds of wed- 
lock, and theſe GREGORY ought to have ſpared. But there 
was al ſo a prodigious number of ecclefiattics throughout Eu- 
rope, not only of prieſts and canons, but alſo of monks, who 
lived in the bonds of a criminal love, kept, under the title of 
wives, miſtreſſes which they diſmiſſed, at pleaſure, to enjoy 
the ſweets of a licentious variety, and who not only ſpent, 1n 
the moſt profuſe and ſcandalous manner, the revenues and trea- 
ſures of the churches and convents to which they belonged, 
but even diftributed a great part of them among their baſlards. 
As to the vice of /imory, its univerſal extent and its pernicious 
fruits appear evidently from thoſe records, which the Bevedic- 
tine monks have publiſhed in ſeveral places of their Calla 
Chriſtiana, not to mention a multitude of other ancient papers 
to the ſame purpoſe. One or two examples will be fuilicient 
to give the reader an idea of this matter, We find in the firſt 
volume of the admirable work now mentioned (in the Append, 
Document. p. 5.) a public act, by which BERNARD a viicount, 
and FROTER1vs biſhop of Alby, grant, or rather ſell, openly 
to Beknakpd AiMaRD and his ſon the biſhopric of Aldy. relerv- 
ing to them(clves a conſiderable part of its revenues. This act 
is followed by another, in which count PoxT1us bequeaths to 
hi: wife the ſame biſhopric of A,. in the following terms: 
Ego Pontius dono tibi dilictæ ſponſæ mere epijcopatum Aibienjem — 
cum ipſa eccleſia et cum omnia ad acentia ſua—et medietatem ce 
efiſcceparu Nemauſo—rtt medietatem de abbatia Sti. A gidit - puff 
obitum tuum remaneat ipfius alodis ad infanies gui de me erunt cre- 
ati.—.n the tecond volume of the ſame learned work (in the 
Append. Document. p. 173.) there is a letter of the clergy of 
Linvges, beſeeching Wir.Liam, count of Ajurtain, not to fell 
the biltopric, but to give them a pallor, and not a devourer of 
the fle.k, Rogamus tam pictatem, ne propter mundiale lucrum 
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CE 15 . without ſucceſs, as they were become too invete- 

r 11, Tate and too univerſal to be extirpated without the 

— greatelt difficulty and the moſt extraordinary ef- 
forts. Accordingly GREGOR, in the year 1074, 
which was the ſecond of his pontificate, exerted 
himſelf with much more vigour than his prede— 
ceſſors had done in oppoſition to the vices already 
mentioned. For this purpoſe he aſſembled a 
council at Rome, in which all the Jaws of the for- | 
mer pontifs againſt /mony were renewed and con- 
firmed, and the buying or felling eccleſiaſtical be- | 
nefices protubited : in the ſtricteſt and ſevereſt man- | 
ner. It was alſo decreed in the ſame council, that FI ' 
the ſacerdotal orders ſhould abſtain from mar- 
riage; and that ſuch of them as had already wives, 
or concubines, ſhould immediately diſmiſs them, 
or quit the prieſtly office. Theſe decrees were 
accompanied with circular letters wrote by the 
pontif to all the European biſhops, enjoining the 
ſtricteſt obedience to the deciſions of this ſolemn 
council, under the ſevereſt penalties. GrEGorY 
did not ſtop here, but ſent ambaſſadors into Ger- 
many to Henky IV., king of the Romans, in or- 


— 
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verdas ti, S:ephani locum, quia fi tu vendis rpiſcopalia. if/e neftra 
manducabit communia -- Mitte nobis ovium cuſtodem, non devorato- 
rem. Abf VaR, viicount of Limoges, laments (tom. ii. p 179.), : 
that he himſeif had formerly made traffic of the cure of " fouls by 7 
felling bestes to fimoniacal abbots, The barefaced impudence FF 
C 
a 
77 
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of the ſucerdotal orders, in buving and ſelling benefices, ex- 
ceedcd all meaſure, an almoit all credibility And they car- 
ried matters ſo far as to juſtify that abominable traffic, as may 
be ſc in a rematkoble paflage in the Apelageticum of ABO, 
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; which is aden by Pho, to the Coaex Can. Eccljie Ro- 6 
\ mare; this as, which deſerves to be quoted, is as fol- 1 
8 lows: NI hene ad ecc: e/14 ram pertinere Videtur, guod ad pretium 0 
N von lurgiatur ſcilicet 9¹ cOfhalus, preſbyteratus, diaconatus, et v 
ſ alig: nu res £radus. arihidiaconatus quogue, aecanta. prepoſt b 
| tura, thejanri cufl- dia, Jap. e hujuſmoai negoctatores A 
| Subdola re ponſioue / lent aftrue e, non /e emere ben-dictionem, gu þ 


percipitur gratia Spiritus ſantti, ſed res ecelefiarum vel pee 77 ones h 
epiſerpt, An acute dittinction truly! > 
I 
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der to engage that prince to ſummon a council 
for the trial and puniſhment of ſuch eccleſiaſtics 
as had been hitherto guilty of ſimoniacal practices. 

XIII. Theſe decrees, which were in part equi— 
table and juſt, and which were, in every reſpect, 
conformable with the notions of religion that 
prevailed in this age, were looked upon by the 
people as highly ſalutary, ſince they rendered a 
free election, and not a mercenary purchaſe, the 
way to eccleſiaſtical promotion, and obliged the 
prieſts to abſtain from marriage, which was ab- 
ſurdly conſidered as inconſiſtent with the ſancti— 
ty of their office. Yet both theſe decrees were 
attended with the molt deplorable tumults and 
diſſentions, and were fruitful, in their conſe- 
quences, of innumerable calamities. No ſooner 
was the law concerning the Celibacy of the Clergy 
publiſhed, than the prieſts, in the ſeveral pro- 
vinces of Europe, who lived in the bonds of mar- 
riage with lawful wives, or of laſciviouſneſs with 
hired concubines [q], complained loudly of the 


[2] All the hiftorians who give any account of this century, 
mention the tumults excited by ſuch prieſts, as were refolved 
to continue with their wives or concubines. For an account 
of the ſeditions which aroſe in Germany upon this occaſion, 
ſee SiGox1us De regns Iraliæ, lib. ix p 557. tom. 11. as alſo 
TExcxn+iGtl's Collectio Veter. Monument. p. 45. 47. 4. 
Thoſe that the prieſts excited in Eagland are mentioned by 
M. Pak1s, in his Hiftor. Major, lib. i. p. 7. The tumults oc- 
caſioned by the ſame reafon 1n the Belgie and Gallic nrovinces, 
are deſcribed in the Zpi/tola Clericorum Cameracen/iium ad Ve- 
menſes pro uxoribus ſais, publiſhed in Mabitto 's Auna Be- 
neaictin. tom. v. p. 034, and in the Epitola Noviomenſivn Cle- 
ricorum ad Cameracenſes, publiſhed in MaziLi.on's Mujeum 
Italicum, tom 1. p. 128. Great was the flame which the lavs 
of GxEGORY excited in Tah, and particularly in the pro— 
vince of Milan, of which we have an ample relation gien 
by A:znuiPa and Lanoui,eH, wo Milaneſe hiſltorian+, whoſe 
works are publiſhed, with annotations, by MuraTor1, in 
his Scriptores rerum Italicarum tom iv. p. 36 Both thee 
hiſtorians maintain, againſt Gk GOV and his ſucceſſors tae 
cauſe of the injured prieſts, and the lawfulnets of their mar- 
tapes, 
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CEN T. ſeverity of this council, and excited the moſt 
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u. dreadful tumults in the greateſt part of the Eu- 


ropean provinces. Many of theſe eccleſiaſtics, 
eſpecially the Milaneſe prieſts, choſe rather to 
abandon their ſpiritual dignities than their ſen- 
ſual pleaſures, and to quit their benefices that 
they might cleave to their wives. They went 
ſtil] farther : for they ſeparated themſelves entire- 
ly from the church of Rome, and branded with 
the infamous name of Paterini [7], i. e. Mani- 


[r] Poterinus is cne of the names by which the Paulicians 
or Manichzans (wbo came during this century from Bulgaria 
into Jah, and were alio knuwn by the title of Carhar! or 
Pure) were dillinguiſhed amorg the Italians, But in proceſs 
of time the term Paterinus became a common name for all 
kinds of heretics, as we might ſhew by many examples taken 
from the writers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, There 
are various opinions concerning the origin of this word, the 
moſt probable of which is that which ſuppoſes it derived from 
a certain place called Pataria, in which the heretics held their 
aſſemblies; and it is well known, that a part of the city of 
Milan is, to this very day called Pataria. or Contrada de Pa- 
tarri. See Annotat. ad Arnuiphum Mediolanenfis in MuR ATG“ 
RI's Scriptores rerum [talicar. tom. iv. p. 39. fee alſo Saxivs 
ad Sigonium de Regno Halie, lib. ix. p. 5 36. tom. ji. opp. 
Sigenli. An opinion (of which, if I am not miltaken, So- 
NIUS was the author) prevailed, that the name in queſtion was 
given to the NMilaneſe prieſts, who ſeparated from the church 
of Acme, and rerained their wives in oppoſition to the laws of 
the pontifs. Bat this opinion is without foundation; and it 
appears evidently from the teſtimony of AzxnuLyH and other 
hitotians, that it was not the married prieſts, but the faction 
cf the pontifs, who condemned their conjugal bonds, that 
were branded wich the opprobrious name of Paterini, See 
ARNU\ PH, lib. iii. c. x, —AxTON. Pact. Crit, in Ann. Har. 
t. iii. ad 4, 1057 5 ili.— Lob. Art. Mus ATORI Antiq. Ital. 
medii æπ˙ tm. v. p. 82. who have demonſtrated this in the 
molt ample, learned, and ſatisfactoty manner. Nor need we, 
indeed, look any where elſe for the origin of this word. It 
is abundaiitly known, that the Manicha ans, and their bre- 
thren the Paulicians, were extremely averſe to marriage, which 
they looked upon as an inſtitution invented by the u princt- 


ple ; they, of conſequence, who conlidered the marriages of 


the clergy as lawful, employed the ignominious name of Fa- 
teriui, to {liew that the pontiſs, who prohibited theſe mar- 
riunpes, weie followers of the odious dechtiue of the Maui- 
chæans. 

chæ ans, 
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chæans, the pontif and his adherents, who con- CENT, 
demned ſo unjuſtly the conduct of ſuch prieſts as p * IL 
entered into the bonds of a lawful and virtuous 
A wedlock. The proceedings of Gztcory appeared 
to the wiſer part even of thoſe who approved 
of the celibacy of the clergy, unjuſt and crimi- 
nal in two reſpects: Firſt, in that his ſeverity fell 
indiſcriminately and with equal fury upon the 
virtuous huſband and the licentious rake ; that 
he diſſolved, with a mercileſs hand, the chaſteſt 
bonds of wedlock, and thus involved huſbands \ 
and wives, with their tender offspring, in diſgrace, 
I perplexity, anguiſh, and wants]. The ſecond 
ching criminal in the meaſures taken by this pon- 
tif was, that inſtead of chaſtiſing the married 
prieſts with wiſdom and moderation, and ac- 
cording to the laws of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, 
whoſe nature is wholly ſpiritual, he gave them 
over to the civil magiſtrate, to be puniſhed as 
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LU We muſt always remember that the prieſts, to whom 
+ their wives or miſtreſſes were much dearer than the laws of 
\ FF the pontifs, were not all of the ſame character; nor were 

ſuch of them as might be juſtly eſteemed criminal, all crimi- 
nal in the ſame degree. The better ſort of theſe eccleſiaſtics 

(among which we may count the Belgic and Milaneſe clergy) 
deſired nothing more than to live after the manner of the 
Greeks, maintaining that it was lawful for a prieſt, before 
his conſecration, to marry one virgin, though a plurality of 
wives was juſtly prohibited; and they grounded this their 
opinion upon the authoricy of St. Au B ROSE. See Jo, PETR 
PURICELLI Difſſertatio utrum S. Ambreſius clero ſuo Mediolan. 
fermiſerit, ut virgini ſemecl nubere pofſent, republiſhed by Mu- 
RaTORI, in his Scriptores Italic. tom. iv. p. 123. GREGORY 
and his ſucceſſors ought to have dealt more gently with this kind 
of eccleſiaſtics (as the warmeſt admirers of the pontifs acknow- 
ledze) than with thoſe prieits, who were either the patrons of 
concubinage, or who pretended to jaſtify their eſpouſing a 
plurality of wives, It was alſo unjuſt to treat, in the ſame 
manner, the monks, who, by the nature of their profeſſion and 
vows, were neceſſarily excluded from the nuptial ſlate ; and the 
prieſts, who could not bear the thoughts of being torn from 
the chaſte partners of their bed, whom they had eſpouſed 
with virtuous ſentiments and upright intentions, nor from the 
iender offspring which were the fruit cf virtuous love. 
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diſobedient and unworthy ſubjects, with the loſs | 


of their ſubſtance, and with the moſt ſhockin 
marks of undeſerved infamy and diſgrace [z}. 


XIV. This vehement conteſt excited great tu- | 
mults and diviſions, which, however, were gradu— 
ally calmed through length of time, and alſo 
by the perſeverance of the obſtinate pontif ; nor 
did any of the European kings and princes con- 
cern themſelves ſo much about the marriages of 
the clergy as to maintain their cauſe, and there- 
by to prolong the controverſy. But the troubles | 
that aroſe from the law that regarded the extir- | 
pation of /imony were not ſo eaſily appeaſed ; the 
tumults it occaſioned grew greater from day to | 
day; the methods of reconciliation more difficult; 
and it involved both ſtate and church during | 


ſeveral years in the deepeſt calamities and in 


the moſt complicated ſcenes of confuſion and dif- | 


treſs [A]. HENRY IV., received indeed graciouſly 


the | 


ſz] TnroporICcus, Verdun. Epiſtola ad Gregorium VII. in 
Martene Theſauro Anecdotorum, tom. i. p. 218. Faciem mean 
in eo vel maxime confuſione perfundunt, quod legem de Clericorum 
incontinentia P+R LAICORUM INSANIAS cobibenda unguam ſuſ- 
eeperim.— Nec putetis eos qui ita ſentiunt . . . ecclefia/licorum gra- 
duum incontinentiam talibus defenſionibus fovere welle. Honejtam 
conver/ationem in defidcrio habent, nec aliter, quam oportet, EC» 
CLESIASTICAE ULTION1S CENSURAM ententari gaudent. 

[4] We have extant a great number both of ancient and mo- 
dern writers, who have related the circumſtances of this diſ- 
pute concerning zrve/titures, which was begun by GREGORY 
VII., was Carried on by him and his ſucceſſors on the one ſide, 
and the emperors HENRY IV, and V. on the other, and became 
a ſource of innumerable calamities to the greateſt part of Eu- 
rape. But few or none cf theſe writers have treated this weighty 
ſubject wich an entire impartiality. They all plead either tne 
cauſe of the pontifs, or that of the emperors, and decide the 
controverſy, not by the laws then in being (which ought, no 
doubt, to be principally conſulted), nor by the opinions that 
generally prevailed at the time of this conteſt, but by laws 
of their own invention, and by the opinions of modein times. 
The famous GarTs ER, in his Apologia pro Gregorio VII., which 
is publiſhed in the ſixth volume of his works, and alſo ſepa- 
rately, has colleQed the principal of the ancient writers who 

maintained 
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the legates of GrrtGory, and applauded his C ENT, 


XI. 


zeal for the extirpation of ſimony; but neither this n. 
prince, nor the German biſhops, would permit ʒ— 


theſe legates to aſſemble a council in Germany, 


or to proceed judicially againſt thoſe, who, in 


ime paſt, had been chargeable with ſimoniacal 


ö practices. The pontif, exaſperated at this re- 
Flfraint in the execution of his deſigns, called an- 


other council to meet at Rome in the year 107 5, in 
rhich he purſued his adventurous project with 
greater impetuoſity and vehemence than ever; 


= 


{or he not only excluded from the communion 
of the church ſeveral German and Italian biſhops 
and certain favourites of HENRY, whoſe counſels 
that prince was ſaid to make uſe of in the traf- 
ic of eccleſiaſtical dignities, but alſo pronounced, 
in a formal edict, Anathema againſt whoever receiv- 
ed the inveſtiture of a biſhopric or abbacy from the 
lands of a layman, as alſo againſt thoſe by whom the 


maintained the cauſe of the pontif: in oppoſition to whom, 
they who defznded the cauſe of Henry IV., are collected by 
Mer.cuiorR GOLDASTLUS, in his Replicatio contra Gretſerum et 
dbologia pro Henrico IV., Hanov. 1611, qto. Among the mo- 
dern writers who have treated this ſubject, we may count the 
Centuriatores Magdeburgenſes, BaRON1Us, the German and Ita- 
lian hiſtorians, and thoſe who have wrote the life of the famous 
MaTHil,Da. But, befide theſe, it will be highly proper to 
conſult Jo. SCHILTER Us, De libertate Eccleſie Germanice, lib. 
Iv, p. 481,—CaRIsT. ThomMasIUus, Hiftoria contentionis inten 
In perium et Sacerdotium.— He x. MeiBomivus, Lib. de jure In- 
veſtituræ Epiſcopalis, tom. iii. Scriptorum rer. Germanicar.— 
josr. Chr, Diruuskus, Hiftoria Belli inter Imperium et 
dacerdotium, publiſhed at Franxcfort, in 1741, in 8vo; and, 
above all, the famous Cardinal Noa is, who far ſurpaſſes in 
point of erudition thoſe whom we have mentioned, and whoſe 
iloria delle Inve/titure, della dignita Eccleſiaſtiche, which was 
publiſhed at Maniua, after his death, in the year 1741, is a 
moſt learned work, though it be imperfe&t and probably 
maimed, and alſo extremely partial in favour of the pontifs; 
Which is not ſurpriſing from the pen of a cardinal, See alſo 
ſo. Jac, Mascovit Commentarii de rehus imperii Germanici ſub 
Henrico IV. et V., publiſhed at Leich, in 4to, in the year 
1749. : ; 
inveſtiture 
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CENT, ixveſliture ſhould be performed[w]. This decree} 
J. was every way proper to ſurprize the emperors, | 
m— kings, and princes of Europe, who, in conſequence} 
of a prevailing cuſtom, had the right of confer. | 
ring the more important eccleſiaſtical dignities, 
and the government of monaſteries and convents, 
of which they diſpoſed, in a ſolemn manner, by} 


Par 1 
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the well-known ceremony of the ring and the 


Haff, or crefier, which they preſented to the can- 
This ſolemn! 
inveſtiture was the main ſupport of that power of 


didate on whom their choice fell. 


creating biſhops and abbots, which the European 
princes claimed as their undoubted right, and the 
occaſion of that corrupt commerce called ſimom, 
in conſequence of which, eccleſiaſtical promotion 


was ſuddenly fold to the highett bidder; and hence | 
the zeal and ardour of GREGORY to annul theſe! 
inveſtitures, that he might extirpate fmony on 


the one hand, and diminiſh the power of princes 
in eccleſiaſtical matters on the other. 


A ſhort digreſſion concerning IxVESTTruRESs [x]. 


IT will not be improper to caſt ſome illuſtra- 
tions upon the cuſtom now mentioned, of inveſt- 
ing biſhops and abbots in their reſpective dig- 
nities by the ceremony of the ring and crofter, ſince 
this cuſtom has been ill underſtood by ſome, and 
but imperfectly explained by others. Even the 
learned Cardinal Nor1s appears highly defective 
here; for though, in his Hiſtory of Inveſiitures| y], 
there are many pertinent reflections upon the 
reaſons which engaged GRtGory to prohibit in- 
veſtitures altogether, yet that learned prelate dces 


[ſw] AN Tr. Paci Critica in Baronium, tom. ili. ad A. 107 
— HE. Norts, Hift, Inweſliturarum, p. 39.,—CHkrrsT, Lu- 
PUS, Scholia et Diſſertation, ad Concilia, tom, vi. opp. p. 39 
44+ 

[x] Here the tranſlator has tranſpoſed the note Ir] of the ori- 
gival into text, under the form of a diſſertation, 

[9] Chap. iti. p. 56. 
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not ſeem to have had a complete notion of this im- E x T, 
„portant matter, ſince he omits in his hiſtory cer- 94 I. 
e uin points that are neceſſary to the underitand- —— 
- Ting it thoroughly. The inve/titure of biſhops and 
„ ibbots commenced, undoubtedly, at that period 
„ Jof time when the European emperors, kings, and 
J princes made grants to the clergy of certain ter- ad 
ie Hntories, lands, foreſts, caſtles, Sc. According to — 
-e laws of thoſe times (laws which ſtill remain in 70 
n force) none were conſidered as lawful poſſeſſors "Al 
of W of the lands or tenements which they derived from '* 
in he emperors or other princes, before they re- af 
ie Npaired to court, took the oath of allegiance to In 


„heir reſpective ſovereigns as the ſupreme pro- 
on Wprietors, and received from their hands a ſolemn 
de mark by which the property of their reſpective 
le grants was transferred to them. Such was the 
n Wnanner in which the nobility, and thoſe who had 
© Wiiſtinguiſhed themſelves by military exploits, 

vere confirmed in the poſſeſſions which they owed 

to the liberality of their ſovereigns. But the 
euſtom of invefing the biſhops and abbots with 
a. the ring and the creſſer, which are the enſigns of 
+. the ſacred function, is of a much more recent 
g- date, and was then firſt introduced, when the 
ce European empcrors and princes, annulling the 
d Nelections that were made in the church according 
he to the eccleſiaſtical laws that had been from the 
ve Nearlieſt times eſtabiiihcd for that purpoie, aſſum- 
], Id to themſelves the power of conterring on whom 
he they pleaſed the biſhoprics and abbeys that be- 
„ came vacant in their dominions, nay, even of 
es Helling them to the higheſt bidder. This power, 

then, being once uſurped by the kings and princes 
5%. Jof Europe, they at firſt confirmed the biſhops and 
u Favbots in their dignities and poſſeſſions, with 
he ſame forms and ceremonies that were uſed 
ori In inveſting the counts, knights, and others, in 

their feudal tenures, even by written PN, 

an 
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CEN r. and the ceremony of preſenting them with al 
pn. wand or bough [Z. And this cuſtom of inveſting 
- the clergy and the laity with the ſame ceremonies! 
would have, undoubtedly, continued, had not 
the clergy, to whom the right of electing biſhops 3 
and abbots originally belonged, eluded artfully! 
the uſurpation of the emperors and other princes 
by the following ſtratagem. When a biſhop or 
abbot died, they who looked upon themſelves as 
authoriſed to fill up the vacancy, elected imme- 
diately ſome one of their order in the place of 
the deceaſed, and were careful to have him con- 
ſecrated without delay. The conſecration being 
thus performed, the prince, who had propoſed 
to himſelf the profit of ſelling the vacant be- 
nefice, or the pleaſure of conferring it upon ſome ! 
of his favourites, was obliged to deſiſt from his 
purpoſe, and to conſent to the election, which 
the ceremony of conſecration rendered irrevo- 
cable. Many examples of the ſucceſs of this 
ſtratagem, which was practiſcd both in chapters 
and monaſteries, and which diſappointed the li- 
berality or avarice of ſeveral princes, might here 
be alleged; they abound in the records of the t 
renth century, to which we refer the curious It 
reader. No ſooner did the emperors and princes e 
perceive this artful management, than they turn- I © 
ed their attention to the propereſt means of II * 
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[z] This appears from a paſſage in Cardinal Huuggzr's 
third Book, Adverſus Simoniaces, which was compoſed before 
GREGORY had ſet on foot the diſpute concerning [nwe//itures, 
and which is publiſhed in MazTent's Theſaur. Anecd. tom. v. 
p. 787. The paſſage is as follows: Poteſtas jecularis prime 
ambitioſis eccleſiaſticarum dignitatum wel prfſeionum cupidis fave: 
bat prece, dein minis, deincept verbis conceſſivis : in quibus om 
nibus cernens fibi contradictoreum neminem, nec qui moveret pennam, 
vel aperiret 0s et ganniret, ad majora progreditur, et jam ſub vo- 
mine INVESTITURZ® DARE PR!:MO TABELLAS wel QUALES- 
CUMQU? PORRIGERE VIRGULAS, DEIN BACULOS.—Y2ued 
maximum nefas fic inolevit, ut id ſolum canonicum credatur, nec 
gae fit ecclefiaſtica regula ſeiatur aut atlendatur. 
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rendering 
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rendering it ineffectual, and of preſerving the e NT. 
valuable privilege they had uſurped, For this Pak 


purpoſe they ordered, that as ſoon as a biſhop 
expired, his ring and crof er ſhould be tranſmitted 
to the prince, to whoſe juriſdiction his dioceſe 
was ſubject. For it was by the ſolemn delivery 
of the ring and craſier of the deceaſed to the new 
biſhop that his election was irrevocably confirm- 
ed, and this ceremony was an eſſential part of 


his conſecration ; ſo that, when theſe two badges 


of the epiſcopal dignity were in the hands of 
the ſovereign, the clergy could not conſecrate the 
perſon whom their ſuffrages had appointed to 
fill the vacancy. Thus their ſtratagem was de- 
feated, as every election that was not confirmed 
by the ceremony of conſecration might be law- 
fully annulled and rejected; nor was the biſhop 
qualified to exerciſe any of the epiſcopal functions 
before the performance of that important cere- 
mony. As ſoon, therefore, as a biſhop drew his 
laſt breath, the magiſtrate of the city in which he 
had reſided, or the governor of the province, 
ſcized upon his ring and crefier, and ſent them 
to court [a]. The. emperor or prince conferred 
the vacant ſee upon the perſon whom he had 
choſen, by delivering to him theſe two badges 
of the epiſcopal office, after which the new biſhop, 
thus inveſted by his ſovereign, repaired to his me- 


[a] We ſee this fact confirmed 1n the following paſſage i 
Euno's Life of O ho, bie of Bamberg. lib. i. & 8, . in Aci 
Sandor, men/is Julii, tom. i. p. 420, Nec muito eff annulus cum 
virgd paſtorali Bremenſis epiſcepi ad arlam regiam tranſlala . 
Eo Ji utdem rempore eccieſi. a liber "am electionemi non habebant , . . 
ſed cum quilivet autiſtes viam uni ver ſa carnts ingreſſus ſuiſet, mex 
capitanei civitatis illius annulum et vir gam paſioralem ad Pala. 
hum tranſmittebant, flegue regia auctorilate, communicate cum 
aulicis conſilio, or bats plebi idoneum conftituebat preſulem . . , 
Po/? paucos vero dies rurjum annulus et Virya 3 Bamben- 
bergen fit epiſcopi Domino» imperatori tran/miſſa . " Quo audito, 
multi nobiles—ad aulam regiam confluebant, gui alteram haram 
prece wel pretio ſibi comparars tentabazt. 
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tropolitan, to whom it belonged to perform the 


ceremony of conſecration, and delivered to him 
the ring and crofier which he had received from 


his prince, that he might receive it again from | 
his hands, and be thus doubly confirmed in his 


ſacred function. It appears, therefore, from this 


account, that each new biſhop and abbot re- ; 


ceived twice the ring and the creſſer; once from 
the hands of the ſovereign, and once from thoſe 
of the metropolitan biſhop, by whom they were 
conſecrated [5]. 

It is highly uncertain by what prince this cuſ- 
tom of creating the biſhops by the ceremonies 


of the ring and crefter was firſt introduced. If 


we may believe Apam of Bremen [c, this privilege 


was exerciſed by Lewirs the Meck, who, in the 


ninth century, granted to the new biſhops the 
uſe and poſſeſſion of the epiſcopal revenues, and 
confirmed this grant by the ceremony now under 
conſideration. But the accuracy of this hiſtorian 


is liable to ſuſpicion ; and it is extremely pro- | 


bable that he attributed to the tranſactions of 
ancient times the ſame form that accompanied 
ſimilar tranſactions in the eleventh century in 
which he lived. For it is certain, that in the 
ninth century the greateſt part of the European 


[] This appears from a variety of ancient records. See 
particularly HumsBrar, lib. iii. contra Simoniaces, cap. vi in 
MarTeme's The/aur. 4necdot. tom. v. p. 779. in which we find 
the following pallage : Sic encezniatus (1, e. the biſhops inveſt- 
ed by the emperor) ves invadit clerum, pledem et ordinem 
prius dominaturus, quam ab eis cognoſcatur, guæratur, petatur. 
Sic metrepolitanum aggrea:tur, non ab eo judicandus, ſed ipſum ju* 
dicaturus, — Luid enim ſbi jam pertinet aut predeſi baculum et 
annulum, quos portat REvDERE? Numgqzaia quia laica penſona 
dati ſunt * Cur redditur quod habetur, nift ut aut denus res eccle- 
flaſtica /ub hac ſpecie ;u//ionis vel donationis wvendatur, aut certe ut 
pre/umtio laice ordinationis pallietur colore et welamento quodam 
diſcipline clericalis. | 

le] In his Hiftoria Eccle/iaftica, lib, i. cap. xxxii. p. 10. 
XXX1X+ p. 12. Publiſhed in the Scripiores Septentrionales of Li x- 
DENBROGIUS, 
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princes made no oppoſition to the right of elect- E Nr. 
ing the biſhops, which was both claimed and 5 ® 
exerciſed by the clergy and the people, and of 
conſequence, there was then no occaſion for the in- 
veſtiture mentioned by Apam of Bremen [d J. We 
therefore chuſe to adopt the ſuppoſition of Car- 


| 

| 

3 | 

„ dinal HumserT [el, who places the commence- 
4 

P 

e 


ment of the cuſtom now under conſideration 
in the reign of Orho the Great; for though this 
opinion has not the approbation of Lewis Tro- 

J MassInN and NaTaLis ALEXANDER, yet theſe learn- 
ed men, in their deep reſearches into the origin of 
3 © inveſtitures [/], have advanced nothing ſufficient 
to prove it erroneous. We learn alſo from Hum- 
e rar [g], that the emperor HENRY III., the ſon of 
e Cors ap II., was delirous of abrogating theſe inwe/- 
e titures, though a variety of circumſtances con- 
d © curred to prevent the execution of his deſign; 
r but he repreſents HENRY I. king of France in 
n a different point of light, as a turbulent prince, 
z- EW who turned all things into confuſion, and in— 
H © dulged himſelf beyond all meaſure in ſimoniacal 
d practices, and loads him, of conſequence, with 
in ¶ che bittereſt invectives. 

In this method of creating biſhops and abbots, 
by preſenting to them the ring and cro/er, there 
were two things that gave particular offence to the 
Roman pontits. The firſt was, that by this the 
ancient right of election was totally changed, 
and the power of chuſing the rulers of the church 
was uſurped by the emperors and other ſovereign 
princes, and was confined to them alone, This 


d] Add to this the refutation of Apam of Bremen, by Da- 
Nt: PAPEBROCH, in the Ada SanForum, tom. i. Febr. p. 557. 

[e] HumBerr, lib. iii. contra Simentaces, Cap. Vil. p. 780. 
et cap. xi. P · 787. 

[f] See Lu bov. Tuouas six Diſciplina Eccleſ. circa Ben. 
tom. ii. lib. ii. p. 434. and NarAL. ALEXANDER, Seicct. 
Hier. Ecel Capit. Sec. xi, xii. Dif, iv. p. 725. 

(z] L. c. cap. vii. P · 780. 4 
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CEN r. indeed was the moſt plauſible reaſon of complaint, 


XI. 
PART 1 


— 


1. when we conlider the religious notions of theſe 
times, which were, by no means, favourable to 


the conduct of the emperors in this matter. An- 
other circumſtance that grievoully diſtreſſed the 
pretended vicars of St. PeTER, was, to fee the 
ring and crefier, the venerable badges of ſpiritual 
authority and ghoſtly diſtinction, delivered to the 
biſhop elect by the profane hands of unſanctified 
laymen; an abuſe this, which they looked upon 
as little better than ſacrilege. HuMBerT, who, 
as we already obſerved, wrote his book againſt 


fimony before the conteſt between the emperor |: 


and GrEcoRy had commenced, complains [þ] 
heavily of this ſuppoſed profanation, and ſhud- 
ders to think, that that fa 
ghoſtly ſhepherd, and that ring which ſeals the 


myſteries of heaven [i], depoſited in the boloms Þ 
of the epiſcopal order, ſhould be polluted by the 
vnhallowed touch of a civil magiſtrate ; and that 
emperors and princes, by preſenting them to | 
their favourites, ſhould thereby uſurp the prero- | 
gatives of the church, and exerciſe the paſtoral Þ 


authority and power. This complaint was en- 
tirely conſiſtent, as we have already oblerved, 


with the opinions of the times in which it was 


made; for as the ring and the crſier were general- 


[4] See Humnear, lib. iii. cena Simoniac. cap. vi. p. 
779 79;. bis words are: Quid ad laicas pertinet perſonas ſa- 


ed 


which denotes the ; 


crammita ecciehaflica et pontijicalem jeu paſicralem gratiam diſiri- 


burre, camyros ſeilicet bacules et annulos, quibus præcipue per. 


citur, militat et innititur tota epifcopalis conſecratio? Equiaem in 
camyris baculis— defignatur, guæ eis committitur cura peſtoralis.— | 
Pur ro annulus fignaculum ſerretorum cœleſtium indicat, pr a monens | 
gprædicatores, wt ſecretam Dei ſapientiam cum apoſtelo diſfignent.— 
Quicungue ergo its dulobus aliguem initiont, procul dubio ornnimn | 


fpaſteralem aucteritatem Loc pr &Jjumend's /ibi vendicant. 


(i] HumBerT miſtook the ſpiritual ſignification of this 
holy ring, which was the emblem of a nuptial bond between 


the biſhop and his ſce. | 
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ly eſteemed the marks and badges of paſtoral o 1 T. 
power, and ſpiritual authority, ſo he who con- pA u. 
ferred theſe ſacred badges was ſuppoſed to confer ——— 
and communicate with them the ghoſtly authori- 
ty of which they were the emblems. 

All theſe things being duly conſidered, we 
ſhall immediately perceive what it was that ren- 
dered GnecoryY VII. lo averſe to the pretenſions 
of the emperors, and ſo zealous in depriving them 
of the privilege they had aſſumed of inveſting 
the biſhops with the ceremony of the ring and 
crofter . fn the firſt council which he aſſembled 
at Rome, he made no attempt, indeed, againſt in- 
veſtitures, nor did he aim at any thing farther 
than the abolition of {mony, and the reſtoration 
of the ſacerdotal and monaſtic orders to their an- 
cient right of el-Fing their reſpective biſhops 
and abbots. But when he afterwards came to 
know that the affair of inveſtitures was inſeparab'y 
connected with the pretenſions of the emperors, 
and indeed ſuppoled them empowered to diſpoſe 
of the higher eccleſiaſtical dignities and bene- 
fices, he was then perſuaded that imony could not 
be extirpated as long as inveſtitures were in being; 
and therefore, to pluck up the evil by the root, 
he oppoſed the cuſtom of inveſlitures with the 
utmoſt vehemence. All this ſhews the true riſe 
of the war that was carried on between the pon- 
tif and the emperor with ſuch bitterneſs and fury. 

And to underſtand ſtill more clearly the merits 
of this cauſe, it will be proper to obſerve, that 
It was not inveſtitures, conſidered in themſelves, 
that Gzecoxy oppoſed with ſuch keenneſs and 
obſtinacy, but that particular kind of ixveſtitures, 
which were in uſe at this time. He did not pre- 
tend to hinder the biſhops from ſwearing alle- 
glance to kings and emperors, nor even to be- 
come their vaſſals; and ſo far was he from pro- 
libicing that kind of inveſtiture that was performed 


LI by 
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CE NT. by a verbal declaration or a written deed, that, 
XI. 
pan 11. on the contrary, he allowed the kings of Eng- 


— land and France to inveſt in this manner, and | 
probably conſented to the uſe of ſceptre in this 
ceremony, as did alſo after him CalLIxrrs II. 
But he could not bear the ceremony of inveſtiture 
that was performed with the enſigns of the ſa- 
cerdotal order, much leſs could he endure the 
performance of the ceremony before the ſolemn | 
rite of conſecration ; but what rendered inveſti- 
tures moſt odious to this pontif was their deſtroy- 
ing entirely the free elections of biſhops and ab- 
bots. It is now time to reſume the thread of 


our hiſtory. 


Hiftory of XV. The ſevere law that had been enacted 


the war that 


was kindles Againſt inveſiztures, by the influence and authority | 


about wa. of GREGORY, made very little impreſſion upon 


fiturts, 


poling eccleſiaſtical benefices to ſale, he had done 


amiis, and he promiſed amendment in that re- 
ſpe& ; but he remained inflexible againſt all at- 


tempts that were made to perſuade him to re- 
ſign his power of creating biſhops and abbots, 
and the right of izv//7i/ure, which was intimately 
connected with this important privilege. Had 
this emperor been ſeconded by the German princes, 
he might have maintained this refuſal with dig- 
nity and ſucceſs ; but this was far from being the 
ole ; a conſiderable number of theſe princes, and 
among others the ſtates of Saxony, were the ſecret 
or declared enemies of HENRY; and this furniſh- 
ed GREGORY with a favourable opportunity of 
extending his authority and executing his ambi- 
tious projects. This opportunity was by no means 
neglected; the imperious pontif took occaſion, 
from the diſcords that divided the empire, to in- 
ſult and depreſs its chief; he ſent, by his le- 
gates, an inſolent meſſage to the emperor at G0. 
lan, ordering him to repair immediately to * 

an 


HENRY. He acknowledged, indeed, that in ex- 
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and clear himſelf, before the council that was to CENT, 
be aſſembled there, of the various crimes that I u. 
were laid to his charge. The emperor, whoſe 
high ſpirit could not brook ſuch arrogant treat- 
ment, was filled with the warmeſt indignation 
at the view of that inſolent mandate, and, in 
the vehemence of his juſt reſentment, aſſembled 
without delay a council of the German biſhops at 
Worms, where GREGORY was charged with ſeve— 
ral flagitious practices, depoſed from the ponti- 
ficate, of which he was declared unworthy, and 
an order iſſued out for the election of a new pon- 
tif. GREGORY oppoled violence to violence; for no 
ſooner had he received, by the letters and ambaſ- 
ſadors of HNA, an account of the ſentence that 
had been pronounced againſt him, than, in a rag- 
ing fit of vindictive frenzy, he thundered his ana- 
themas at the head of that prince, excluded him 
both from the communion of the church and from 
the throne of his anceſtors, and impiouſly diſ- 
ſolved the oath of allegiance which his ſubjects 
had taken to him as their lawful ſovereign. Thus 
war was declared on both ſides; and the civil and 
eccleſiaſtical powers were divided into two great 
factions, of which one maintained the rights of 
the emperor, while the other ſeconded the am- 
bitious views of the pontif. No terms are ſuf- 
acient to expreſs the complicated ſcenes of mi- 
ſery that aroſe from this deplorable ſchiſm. 

XVI. At the entrance upon this war, the Swa- 
bian chiefs, with duke Roporen at their head, 
revolted againſt HENRY; and the Saxon princes, 
whoſe former quarrels with the emperor had been 
lately terminated by their defeat and ſubmiſſionſ &], 


(> [4] This ſame Robo had, the year before this re- 
volt, vanquiſhed the Saxons, and obliged them to ſubmit to 
the emperor, Beſides, the Swabian and Saxon chiefs, the 
dukes of Bavaria and Carinthia, the biſhops of Waurtzbourg 
and Worms, and ſeveral other eminent perſonages, were Con» 
cerned i this revolt, 


LT 3 follow 
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CEN T. follow their example. Theſe united powers, be- 


1 ing ſolicited by the pope to elect a new-emperor, was 
— in caſe HEN R perſiſted in his obſtinate diſobedi- F whe 
ence to the orders of the church, met at Tribur in the 
the year 1076, to take counſel together concern- gare 
ing a matter of ſuch high importance. The re- dete 
ſult of their deliberations was far from being fa- FF gre: 
vourable to the emperor ; for they agreed, that F pea! 
the determination of the controverſy between him dur 
and them ſhould be referred to the Roman pontif, wea 
who was to be invited for that purpoſe to a con- offer 
greſs at Augſburg the year following, and that, and 
in the mean time, Henzy ſhould be ſuſpended FF bith 
from his royal dignity, and live in the obſcurity FF fort 
of a private ſtation ; to which rigorous conditions nim 
they alſo added, that he was to forfeit his king- Þ dep 
dom, if, within the ſpace of a year, he was not mer 
reſtored to the boſom of the church, and delivered bee; 
from the anathema that lay upon his head. When tif, 
things were come to this deſperate extremity, and alty 
the faction, which was formed againſt this unfor- the 
tunate prince, grew more formidable from day to and 
day, his friends adviſed him to go into ah, and pec᷑ 
implore in perſon the clemency of the pontif. The they 
emperor yielded to this ignomintous counſel], As 
without, however, obtaining from his voyage the duk 
advantages he expected. He paſſed the Alps > 
amidſt the rigour of a ſevere winter, arrived, in in ( 
the month of February 1077, at the fortreſs of Ca- tim 
nuſcum, where the /an&imonious pontif reſided at war 
that time with the young MarRH DA, counteſs of of t 
Tuſcany, the moſt powerful patroneſs of the 
church, and the moſt tender and affectionate of all [/ 
the ſpiritual daughters of GzzGokRy. Here the hiſto 
not 7 
ſuppliant prince, unmindful of his dignity, ſtood, coun 
during three days, in the open air at the entrance ire f 
of this fortreſs, with his feet bare, his head un- reſpe 
covered, and with no other raiment but a wretched 0 
piece of coarſe woollen cloth thrown over his of th 


8 body 
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body to cover his nakedneſs. The fourth day he e EN r. 
was admitted to the preſence of the lordly pontif, p, r u, 


who, with a good deal of difficulty, granted him + 


the abſolution he demanded; bur, as to what re- 
carded his reſtoration to the throne, he refuſed to 
determine that point before the approaching con- 
greſs, at which he made HENRY promile to ap- 
pear, forbidding him, at the ſame time, to aſſume, 
during this interval, the title of king, as alſo to 
wear the ornaments, or to exerciſe the functions, 
of royalty. This opprobrious convention excited, 
and that juſtly, the indignation of the princes and 
biſhops of Lay, who threatened HENAVY with all 
ſorts of evils, on account of his baſe and puſilla- 
nimous conduct, and would, undoubtedly, have 
depoſed him, had not he diminiſhed their reſent- 
ment by violating the convention which he had 
been forced to enter into with the imperious pon- 
tif, and reſuming the title and other marks of roy- 
alty which he had been obliged to lay down. On 
the other hand, the confederate princes of Saia 
and Saxony were no ſooner informed of this unex- 
pected change in the conduct of HNA, than 
they aſſembled at Forcheim in the month of March, 
A. D. 1077, and unanimouſly elected Roporen, 
duke of Swabia, emperor in his place [J]. 

XVII. This raſh ſtep kindled a terrible flame 
in Germany and [taly, and involved, for a long 
time, thoſe unhappy lands in the calamitics of 
war, In ah, the Normans, who were maſters 
of the lower parts of that country, and the armies 


[/] The ancient and modern writers of T:alian and German 
hiſtory have given ample relations of all theſe events, though 
not all with the ſame fidelity and accuracy. In the brief ac- 
count [ have given of theſe events, I have followed the genu- 
ine ſources, and thoſe writers whote teſtimonies are the molt 
reſpectable and ſure, ſuch as Sicoxrus, Pact, MuratoR:, 
Niascovius, NoRts, &c. who, though they differ in ſome 
minute ci: cumſtances, are yet agreed in thoſe matters that are 
ot the melt importance. 
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CEN r. of the powerful and valiant Marni, main- 
Xl, 


T 13 


tained ſucceſsfully the cauſe of GREGOR againſt 
the Lombards, who eſpouſed the intereſts of 
HN y; while this unfortunate prince, with all 
the forces he could aſſemble, carried on the war 
in Germany againſt RopoLen and the confederate 
princes. GrEGoky, conlidering the events of 
war as extremely doubtful, was at firſt afraid to 
declare for either ſide, and therefore obſerved, 
during a certain time, an appearance of neutra- 
lity ; but, encouraged by the battle of Fladenbeim, 
in which HENRY was defeated by the Saxons, 
A. D. 1080, he excommunicated anew that van- 
quiſhed prince, and ſending a crown to the victor 
Robo, declared him lawful king of the Ger- 
mans. The injured emperor did not let this new 
inſult paſs unpuniſhed ; ſeconded by the ſuffrages 
of ſeveral of the Italian and German biſhops, he 
depoſed Grxtcory a ſecond time in a council 
which met at Mentz, and, in a ſynod that was 
ſoon after aſſembled at Brixen, in the province of 
Tirol, he raiſed to the pontificate GuIBeRT, arch- 
biſhop of Ravenna, who aſſumed the title of CLE- 
MENT III., when he was conſecrated at Rome 

A. D. 1084, four years after his election. 
XVIII. This election was followed ſoon after 
by an event which gave an advantageous turn to 
the affairs of HENRY; this event was a bloody 
battle fought upon the banks of the river Elſer, 
where Robo received a mortal wound, of 
which he dlied at Mer/burg. The emperor, having 
got rid of this formidable enemy, marched di- 
rectly into 1taly the following year (1081), with 
a deſign to cruſh Grecoky and his adherents, 
whole defeat he imagined would contribute effec- 
tually to put an end to the troubles in Germany. 
Accordingly he made ſeveral campaigns, with 
various luccels, againtt the valiant troops of Ma- 
THILDA ; and, after having raiſed twice the ſiege 
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of Rome, he reſumed a third time that bold enter- E N T. 
priſe, and became, at length, maſter of the greateſt . 1. 
part of that city, in the year 1084. The firſt ſtep ä 
that Hengy took after this ſucceſs was to place 
GUIBERT in the papal chair, after which he re- 
ceived the imperial crown from the hands of the 
new pontif, was ſaluted emperor by the Roman 
people, and laid cloſe ſiege to the caſtle of St. 
Angelo, whither his mortal enemy, GREGOR, had 
fled for ſafety. He was, however, forced to raiſe 
this ſiege by the valour of RoßgERN T. GuiscarD, 
duke of Apulia and Calabria, who brought GRE“ER 
GORY in triumph to Rome; but, not thinking 
him ſafe there, conducted him afterwards to Sa— 
lernum. In this place the famous pontif ended his 
days the year following, A. D. 1085, and left 
Europe involved in thoſe calamities which were 
the fatal effects of his boundleſs ambition. He 
was certainly a man of extenſive abilities, endowed 
with a moſt enterpriſing genius, and an invin- 
cible firmneſs of mind ; but it muſt, ar the ſame 
time, be acknowledged, that he was the moſt 
arrogant and audacious pontif that had hitherto 
at in the papal chair. The Roman church wor- 
ſhips him as a faint, though it is certain that he 
was never placed in that order by a regular cano- 
nization. Paul V., about the beginning of the 
ſeventeenth century, appointed the twenty: fifth 
day of May, as a feſtival ſacred to the memory of 
this pretended faint [m]; but the emperors of 
Germany, the kings of France, and other European 
princes, have always oppoſed the celebration of 
this feſtival, and have thus effectually prevented 
its becoming univerſal. In our times, Benepicr 
XIII., zealous to ſecure to GREGORY the faintly 
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[m] See the Ada Sandor. Antwerp. ad d. xxv Maii, and jo. 
MasBiLLon, Ada Sand. Ord, Benedict. Sæc. vi. part II. 
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$22 The Internal HisTory of the Cavrcn, ca- 
CENT. honours, occaſioned a conteſt, whoſe iſſue was by X 
y u. no means favourable to his ſuperſtitious views[z], MI C 
XIX. The death of Grecory neither reſtored FF ſen 

peace to the church, nor tranquillity to the ſtate; at ? 


the tumults and diviſions which he had excited nam 
| ſtill continued, and they were augmented from MA tituc 
day to day by the ſame paſſions to which they in a 
owed their origin. CLEeMentT III., who was the WJ in t 
emperor's pontif [o], was maſter of the city of men 
Rome, and was acknowledged as pope by a great and 
part of Italy. HEN carried on the war in Ger- I ings 
many againſt the confederate princes, The fac- I in t] 
tion of GREGoRY, ſupported by the Normans, I chan 
choſe for his ſucceſſor, in the year 1086, Dioz- YI who, 
RICK, abbot of mount Caſſin, who adopted the MF leng 
title of VIcroR III., and was conſecrated in the mou 
church of St. Peter, in the year 1087, when that I of th 
part of the city was recovered by the Normans of h 
from the dominion of CLEMENT. But this new tion 
pontif was of a character quite oppoſite to that of IF and, 
GrEGORY; he was modeſt and timorous, and N Ma1 
alſo of a mild and gentle diſpoſition ; and finding WF vivec 
the papal chair beſet with factions, and the city of I hope 
Kome under the dominion of his competitor, he I this 
retired to his monaſtery, where ſoon after he I quen 
ended his days in peace. But, before his abdi- Hex 
cation, he held a council at Benevento, where he ¶ time 
confirmed and renewed the laws that GREGORY I coulc 
had enacted for the abolition of inveſtitures. oy 
'S a 
[z] The reader will find an ample and curious account of I a cor 
this matter in a French book publiſhed in Holland in the year ¶ con fi 
174}, in three volumes, under the following title: L' Awocat 
du Diable, ou Memoires Hiftoriques et Critiques, fur la Vie et fur 
la Legende au Pape Gregoire VII. © [?] 
[e] The very learned Jo. GoTTL, Hornivs engaged him- I + p- 
ſelf, in the Miſceli. Lip/. tom. viii. p. 609. to publiſh the Life &, 
of CLewmanT III. This pontif died in the year nico, as ap- part 
pears evidently from the Chronicon Beneventanum, publiſhed by rom t 


MuzaTort, in his Anti. Ital. tom. i. p. 262. See allo monki 
RUBEI Hiftoria Ra venuat. lib, v. p. 307. their t 
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Clugni, was, by Victor's recommendation, cho- 
ſen ro ſucceed him. This new pontif was elected 
at Terracina in the year 1088, and aſſumed the 
name of URBAN II. Inferior to GreGory in for- 
titude and reſolution, he was, however, his equal 
in arrogance and pride, and ſurpaſſed him greatly 
in temerity and imprudence |p]. The com- 
mencement of his pontificate had a fair aſpect, 
and ſucceſs ſeemed to ſmile upon his undertak- 
ings; but upon the emperor's return into 7taly 
in the year 1090, the face of affairs was totally 
changed ; victory crowned the arms of that prince, 
who, by redoubled efforts of valour, defeated, at 
length, GueLPpn, duke of Bavaria, and the fa- 
mous MaTHILDA, who were the formidable heads 
of the papal faction. The abominable treachery 
of his ſon ConRap, who, yielding to the ſeduc- 
tion of his father's enemies, revolted againſt him, 
and, by the advice and aſſiſtance of URBAN and 
MaTHILDaA, uſurped the kingdom of Utaly, re- 
vived the drooping ſpirits of that faction, who 
hoped to ſee the laurels of the emperor blaſted by 
this odious and unnatural rebellion, The conſe- 
quences, however, of this event were leſs fatal to 
Henry, than his enemies expected. In the mean 
time the troubles of Jtaly {till continued, nor 
could UzBan, with all his efforts, reduce the 
city of Rome under his lordly yoke. Finding all 
his ambitious meaſures diſconcerted, he aſſembled 
a council at Placentia in the year 1035, where he 
confirmed the laws and the anathemas of GRE“ET 


[e] We find in the Pbumous Works of Manition, tom. 
inn. p. 1. the Life ef UxBan II., compoled by Theo. Ro- 
Nasr, with much learning and induſtry, but with too little 
impartiality and fidelity, as we may naturally ſuppoſe even 
ſrom the name of its author, ſince it is well known that no 
monkiſh writer dare attempt to paint the Roman pontifs in 
their true colours. See alſo, for an account of Us Ban,. the 
Wil, Litter, de la France, tom. viii. p. 514, 
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CEN T. GoRY ; and afterwards undertook a journey into 
YA ** 1. Hue where he held the famous council of Cler. 


—— 


The ſtate of 
the monaſtic 


or des. 


mont, and had the pleaſure of kindling a new war 
againſt the infidel poſſeſſors of the holy land. 

In this council, inſtead of endeavouring to termi- 
nate the tumults and deſolations that the difpute 
concerning inveſtitures had already produced, this 
unworthy pontif added fuel to the flame, and fo 
exaſperated matters by his imprudent and arro- 
oant proceedings, as to render an accommodation 
between the contending parties more difficult than 
ever. GrEGORY, notwithſtanding his inſolence 
and ambition, had never carried matters ſo far as 
to forbid the biſhops and the reſt of the clergy to 
take the oath of allegiance to their reſpective ſo- 
vereigns. This rebellious prohibition was re- 
ſerved for the audacious arrogance of URBAN, 
who publiſhed it as a law in the council of Cler-— 
mont [J. After this noble expedition, the reſtleſs 


pontif returned into Tay, where he made himſelf 


inaſter of the caſtle of Sg. Angelo, and ſoon after 
ended his days in the year 1099; he was not long 
ſurvived by his antagoniſt CLementT III., who 
died the following year, and thus left RavNIER, 
a Benedictine monk, who was choſen ſucceſſor to 
URBAN, and aſſumed the name of PascHAL II., 
ſole poſſeſſor of the papal chair at the concluſion 
of this century. 

XXI. Among the eaſtern monks, in this cen- 
tury, there happened nothing worthy of being 
conſigned to the records of hiſtory, while thoſe of 


[2] To the fiſtzenth canon of this council the following 
words were added: Ne epiſcopus vel Jacerdos regt wel alicui Iaico 
in manibus ligiam fiaelitatem faciant, i. e. It is enadted that no 
biſhop or priejt ſpall promiſe upon oath liege obedience to any king 
or any layman, '| hey are entirely miltaken, who afiiim that 
GREGORY prohibited the biſhops from taking oaths of alle- 
g1ance to their reſpective ſovereigns, as Cardinal Nyzis has 
iuficrently demonttrated in his Moria delle Inveſtitare, chap. x. 


Po 277 
7 the 


Chap. II. Doors, Church-Government, &c. 525 


the weſt were concerned immediately in tranſac- e E N r. 
tions of great conſequence, and which deſerve the þ * 
attention of the curious reader. The weſtern 
monks were remarkable for their attachment to 
the Roman pontifs; this connexion had been long 
formed, and it was originally owing to the ava- 
ice and violence of both biſhops and princes, 
who, under various pretexts, were conſtantly en- 
croaching upon the poſſeſſion of the monks, and 
thus obliged them to ſeek for ſecurity againſt 
theſe invaſions of their property in the protection 
of the popes. This protection was readily granted 
by the pontifs, who ſeized, with avidity, every 
occaſion of enlarging their authority; and the 
monks, in return, engaged themſelves to pay an 
annual tribute to their ghoſtly patrons. But in 
this century things were carried ſtill farther ; and 
the pontifs, more eſpecially Gzzcory VII., who 
was eagerly bent upon humbling the biſhops, and 
transferring their privileges to the Roman ſee, 
enlarged their juriſdiction over the monks at the 
expence of the epiſcopal order. They adviſed 
and exhorted the monks to withdraw themſelves 
and their poſſeſſions from the juriſdiftion of the 
biſhops, and to place both under the inſpection 
and dominion of St. Perer [r]. Hence it hap- 
pened that, from the time of Grecory, the 
number of monaſteries that had received u muni- 
ties, both from the temporal authority of the ſo- 
vereign and the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the bi- 
ſhops, were multiplied beyond meaſure through- 
out all Europe, and the rights of princes, toge- 
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ſr] A ſpecimen of this may be ſeen in the ſeventh Eviſtle of 
Ga ORT, in which he reduces the monks of Redox under the 
juriſdiction of the Roman ſee by a mandate conceived in terms 
that had never been uſed before his time; fee Max TEN E T be- 
Jaur. Anecdot. tom, i. p. 204. We may add to this ſeveral 
like mandates of Uzgnax II. and the ſucceeding poatifs, which 


are to be found in the collettion now cited, and in others of 
that kind, 
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ther with the intereſts and privileges of the epiſ- 
copal order, were violated and trampled upon, or 
rather ingroſſed, to ſwell the growing deſpotiſm of 
the all- graſping pontifs | 5]. 

XXII. All the writers of this age complain of 
the ignorance, licentiouſneſs, frauds, debauche- 
ries, diſſenſions, and enormities, that diſhonoured 


by far the greateſt part of the monaſtic orders, 


not to mention the numerous marks of their diſ- 
ſolution and impiety that have been handed down 
to our times [r]. However aſtoniſhed we may be 
at ſuch horrid irregularities among a ſet of men 
whoſe deſtination was ſo ſacred, and whoſe pro- 
feſlion was ſo auſtere, we ſhall ſtill be more ſur- 
priſed to learn that this degenerate order, ſo far 
from loſing aught of their influence and credit on 
account of their licentiouſneſs, were promoted, 
on the contrary, to the higheſt eccleſiaſtical dig- 
nities, and beheld their opulence and authority 
increaſing from day to day. Our ſurpriſe, in- 
deed, will be diminiſhed, when we conſider the 
groſs ignorance and ſuperſtition, and the un- 
bounded licentiouſneſs and corruption of manners, 
that reigned 1n this century among all ranks and 
orders of men [#]. Ignorance and corruption 

pervert 


[s] There is not, perhaps, in Germany, one ſingle inſtance 
of this pernicious i,zmunity before the time of Gef Oe VII. 

[tj See Jo. La Nx, Aſert. in privileg. S. Meaardi, Cap. 
xxvi. & vi opp, tom iii. part II. p. 499, and Stuox, Bib- 
liath. Critique, tom. iii. cap. xxxii. p. 331. 
I] For an account of the aſtoniſhing corruption of this age, 
ſce B oxDeEL, De Formula regnante Chriſto, p. 11.--Bov- 
LAINVILL EAS, De {*Origine et des Droits de la Nobleffe in 
MoueT'> M.moires de Litterature tt d'Hiſtcire, tom. ix. part J. 
p. 63. The corruption and violence that reigned with impu— 
nity in this horrid age, gave occaſion to the inſtitutions of 
chivalry or knighthvod, in conſequence of which a certain ſet 
of equeſtrian heroes undertook the defence of the poor and 
feeble, and particularly of the fair ſex, againll the inſults of 
powerfu! oppreſſors and ravithers. This order of knights-er- 


rant was certainly of great ule in theſe miſcrable times, when 
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pervert the taſte and judgment of even thoſe who c E N 1. 
are not void of natural ſagacity, and often prevent þ - 


their being ſhocked at the greateſt inconſiſtencies. 
Amidſt this general depravation of ſentiments and 
conduct, amidſt the flagitious crimes that were 
daily perpetrated, not only by the laity, but alſo 
by the various orders of the clergy, both ſecular 
and regular, all ſuch as reſpected the common 
rules of decency, or preſerved in their external 
demeanour the leaſt appearance of piety and vir- 
tue, were looked upon as ſaints of the higheſt 
rank, and conſidered as the peculiar favourites of 
heaven. This circumſtance was, no doubt, fa- 
vourable to many of the monks, who were leſs 
profligate than the reſt of their order, and might 
contribute more or leſs to ſupport the credit of 
the whole body. Beſides, it often happened, that 
princes, dukes, knights, and generals, whoſe 
days had been conſumed in debauchery and 
crimes, and diſtinguiſned by nothing but the vi- 
olent exploits of unbridled luſt, cruelty, and ava- 
rice, felt at the approach of old age, or death, 
the inexpreſſible anguiſh of a wounded conſci- 
ence, and the gloomy apprehenſions and terrors 
it excites, In this dreadful condition, what was 
their reſource ? What were the means by which 
they hoped to diſarm the uplifted hand of divine 


| juſtice, and render the governor of the world 


propitious ? They purchaſed at an enormous price 
the prayers of the monks to ſcreen them from 
judgment, and devoted to God and to the ſaints 
a large portion of the fruits of their rapine, or en- 
tered themſelves into the monaſtic order, and be- 
queathed their poſſeſſions to their new brethren, 


the majeſty of laws and government was fallen into contempt, 


and they who bore the title of fovereigns and magiltrates, had 
neither reſolution nor power to maintain their authority, or to 
perform the duties of their ſtations. 

And 
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XI. 
PAA Tr 


The monks 


of C:ugni, 


The Internal His roxy of the CuuRcH, 


CENT. And thus it was that monkery received perpetu- 


u. ally new acceſſions of opulence and credit. 
XXIII. The monks of Clugni in France ſur- | 
paſſed all the other religious orders in the renown | 
they had acquired, from a prevailing opinion of | 
Hence their 
diſcipline was univerſally reſpected; and hence 
alſo their rules were adopted by the founders of 
new monaſteries, and the reformers of thoſe that 
Theſe famous monks 
aroſe, by degrees, to the very higheſt ſummit of | 
worldly proſperity, by the preſents which they | 


their eminent ſanctity and virtue, 


were in 4 ſtate of decline, 


received from all quarters; and their power and 


credit grew, with their opulence; to ſuch a height; | 


that, towards the concluſion of this century, they 
were formed into a ſeparate ſociety, which till 
ſubſiſts under the title of the order, or congregation 
of Clugni[w]: And no ſooner were they thus 
eſtabliſhed, than they extended their ſpiritual do- 
minion on all ſides, reducing, under their juriſ- 
diction, all the monaſteries which they had re- 
formed by their counſels, and engaged to adopt 
their religious diſcipline. The famous Hvuco, 
fixth abbot of Clugni, who was in high credit at 


the court of Rome, and had acquired the peculiar 


rotection and eſteem of ſeveral princes, laboured, 
with ſuch ſucceſs, in extending the power and 
Juriſdiction of his order, that, before the end of 
this century, he ſaw himſelf at the head of five- 
and-thirty of the principal monaſteries in France, 
beſides a conſiderable number of ſmaller convents 
that acknowledged him as their chief. Many 
other religious ſocieties, though they refuſed en- 


[zo] For a particular account of the rapid and monſtrous 
ſtrides which the order of C/ugni made to opulence and domi- 
nion, ſee STEPH, BaLuzius, Miſceilan tom. v. p. 343. avd 
tom. vi. p. 436. as alſo MaB1iLLon, Annal. Benedict. tom. v. 
alſſim. 
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tering into this new order, and continued to CENT, 
chooſe their reſpective governors, yet ſhewed ſuch p 5a 
reſpe& for the abbot of Clugni, or the arch-abbot, ——- 
as he ſtyled himſelf, that they regarded him as 
their ſpiritual chief [x]. This enormous aug- 
mentation of opulence and authority was, how- 
ever, fruitful of many evils; it increaſed the ar- 
rogance of theſe aſpiring monks, and contributed 
much to the propagation of the ſeveral vices that 
diſhonoured the religious ſocieties of this licen- 
tious and ſuperſtitious age. The monks of Clugni 
degenerared ſoon from their primitive ſanctity, 
and, in a ſhort ſpace of time, were diſtinguiſhed 
by nothing but the peculiarities of their diſcipline 
from the reſt of the monaſtic orders. 

XXIV. The example of theſe monks excited 
ſeveral pious men to erect particular monaſtic 
fraternities, or congregations, like that of Ciugni; 
the conſequence of which was, that the Benedic- 
tine order, which had been hitherto one great and 
univerſal body, was now divided into ſeparate ſo- 
cieties, which, though they were ſubje& to one 
general rule, yet differed from each other in va- 
rious circumſtances, both of their diſcipline and 
manner of living ; and rendered their diviſion ſtill 
more conſpicuous by reciprocal exertions of ani- 
moſity and hatred. In the year 1023, ReMuaLD, 
an Italian fanatic, retired to Camaldoli [y], on the 
mount Apennine, and, in that ſolitary retreat, 
founded the order, or congregation of the Camaldo- 
lites, which ſtill remains in a flouriſhing ſtate, 
particularly in 1taly. His followers were diſtin- 
guiſhed into two claſſes, of which the one were 
Cœnobites, and the other Eremites. Both ob- 


[x] Mas TON, Prof -t. ad Sec. v. Actor. SS. Ord. Bened. 
p. xxvi.—Hift, Generale de Bourgogne par les M:ines Ben dictins, 
om. 1. p. 151. publiſhed at Paris in folio, in the year 17 39, 
H. Litter. de la France, tom. ix. p. 470. 

[o] ' therwiſe called Campo Malduli. 


Vet. II. Mm ſerved 
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C - r. ſerved a ſevere diſcipline ; but the Cœnobites had 
Pax n. degenerated much from their primitive auſte- 


Claertian 
monks, 


rity [Z]. | 

Some time after this, GuartBtkrmT, a native of 
Florence, founded at V'a!-Ombroſo, ſituated in the 
Apennines, a congregation of Benedictine monks, 


who, in a ſhort ſpace of time, propagated their 


diſcipline in ſeveral parts of [taly\a]. To theſe 
two Italian monaſteries we may add that of Hir- 


auge in Germany {b], erected by WILLIAM, an 


eminent abbot, who had reformed many ancient 


convents, and was the founder of ſeveral new | 


eſtabliſhments. It is, however, to be obſerved, 
that the monaſtery of Hirſauge was rather a branch 
of the congregation of Clugni, whole Jaws and 
manner of living it had adopted, than a new fra- 


ternity. 
XXV. Towards the concluſion of this centu- 


ry [c, RoßERT, abbot of Molime in Burgandy, 
having employed, in vain, his moſt zealous ef- 
ſorts to revive the decaying piety and diſcipline 


] The writers, who have given any ſatisfactory accounts 

of the order of the Camaldolites, are enumerated by Jo. Als. 
FaBRr1Civus, in bis Bibliotheca Lat, medii æui, tom. 1. p. 895. 
— Add to theſe Rouu arp ita, in Adtis Sandor. Februar. 
tom. ii, p. 101, and in MaBILTLox's Adla Sandor. Ord. Bened. 
Szc. vi. part I. p. 247. —HELYoT, Hift. det Ordres, tom. v. 
p. 246 —Mas1ttow, Annal. Ord. Bened, tom. v. p. 261.— 
Macrvonlpt ZEIGELBAVER, Centifolium Camaldulenſe, {fue 
Notitia Scriptor. Camaldulenfium, publiſhed at Venice in the year 
1750. 
4 8 See the life of GualBERNT in MaBiLLoN's Ad Sane: 
ter. Ord. Bened. Sac. vi. part II. p. 273, HeryoT. Hif. de, 
Ordres, tom. v. p. 298. Many interetting circumſtances re- 
ja irg to the hillory of this order have been publiſhed by the 
learned Laut, in the Delicie Eruditorum, publiſhed at Fo- 
rence, tom. it, p. 23%, as alſo p. 272. 279. where the ancient 
laws of the order are enumerated ;: ſee alſo tom. iii. of the 
ſame work, p. 177. 212. 

(5) See Maitre, Ada Sar, Rened, Sæe. vi. part II. 
p. 716.—HeLYoT. Hiſt. des Ordres, tom. v. p. 332. 

ſc] In the year 1098. 
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of his convent, and to oblige his monks to ob- C E r. 
ſerve, with more exactneſs, the rule of St. BENE- p,\, n, 


pier, retired, with about twenty monks, Who — 


had not been infected with the diſſolute turn of 
their brethren, to a place called Citeaux, in the 
dioceſe of Chalons. In this retreat, which was 
at that time a miſerable deſert, covered on all 
ſides with brambles and thorns, but which bears, 
at preſent, a quite different aſpect, Rog FR laid 
the foundations of the famous order, or congrega- 
tion of Ciſtertians, which, like that of Clugni, made 


a moſt rapid and aſtoniſhing progreſs, was pro- 


pagated through the greateſt part of Europe in the 
tollowing century, and was not only enriched 
with the moſt liberal and ſplendid donations, 
but alſo acquired the form and privileges of a 
ſpiritual republic, and exerciſed a fort of do- 
minion over all the monaſtic orders [4]. The 
oreat and fundamental law of this new fraterni- 
ty, was the rule of St. Ben:tpict, which was to 
be ſolemnly and rigorouſly obſerved ; to this 
were. added ſeveral other inſtitutions and injunc- 
tions, which were deſigned ro maintain the au- 
thority of this rule, to enſure its obſervance, and 
to defend it againſt the dangerous effects of opu- 
lence, and the reſtleſs efforts of human corrup- 
tion to render the beſt eſtabliſhments imperfect. 
Theſe injunctions were exceſſively auſtere, grie- 
vous to nature, but pious and laudable in the 
eſteem of a ſuperſtitious age. They did not, 
however, ſecure the ſanctity of this holy congre- 
eation ; ſince the ſeducing charms of opulence, 
that corrupted the monks of Clugni much ſooner 
than was expected, produced the ſame eifect 
among the Ciſtertians, whoſe zeal, in the rigor- 


FP [4] In about an hundred years after its firſt efabliſ- 
ment, this order boaſted of 1-05 abbies, and was become ſo 
powerful, that it governed almoſt all Zurcpe, both in {piritua!s 
and temporals, 
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CE N r. ous obſervance of their rule, began gradually 


XI. 


PAH r II. 


— 


New monaſ- 
tic orders, 


to diminiſh, and who, in proceſs of time, grew 
as negligent and diſſolute as the reſt of the Be- 
nedictines [e]. 

XXVI. Beſides theſe convents, that were found- 
ed upon the principles, and might be conſidered 
as branches, of the Benedictine order, ſeveral 
other monaſtic ſocieties were formed, which were 
diſtinguiſhed by peculiar laws, and by rules of 
diſcipline and obedience, which they had drawn 
up * themſelves. To many of thoſe gloomy 
and fanatical monks, whoſe auſterity was rather 


the fruit of a bad habit of body, than the reſult | 


of a religious principle, the rule of Benepict 


appeared too mild; to others it ſeemed incom- 


plete and defective, and not ſufficiently accom- 
modated to the exerciſe of the various duties we 
owe to the Supreme Being. Hence STEPHEN, a 
nobleman of Auvergne (who is called by ſome 


STEPHEN de Muret, from the place where he firlt | 


erected the convent of his order) obtained, in 
the year 1073, from Grtcory VII., the privi- 
lege of inſtituting a new ſpecies of monaſtic diſ- 


cipline. 


body of laws, which was to be their rule of life, 
piety, and manners. In theſe laws there were 
many injunctions that ſhewed the exceſſive au- 


le The principal hiſtorian of the Ciſertian Order, is Axc. 
ManRt1Q%ezs, whoſe Annales Ciſlertienſes, an ample and learned 
work, were publiſhed in four volumes, folio, at Lyons, in the 
year 1642. After him we may place Piers LE Nairn, whoſe 
Efjai de l' Hiſtoire de I Ordre des Citeaux, was printed in the 
year 166, at Paris, in nine volumes, in 8vo, The other 
hiſtoriaas, who have given accounts of this famous order, are 
enumerated by Fapricius, in his Bibiioth. Latina medii ævui, 
tom. i. p. 1066, Add to theſe Hcryor's Hift. des Or drei, 
tom. v. p. 341. and Manit1o0n, who, in the fifth and fixth 
volumes of his Annales Benedictini, has given a learned and 
accurate account ol the origin and progreſs of the Ciſtertians. 


2 ſterity 


2 


His firſt deſign was to ſubject his fra- 
ternity to the rule of St. BEN EDIT; but he 
changed his intention, and compoſed himſelf the 
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ſterity of their author. Poverty and obedience CENT, 
were the two great points which he inculcated „ r n. 
with the warmeſt zeal, and all his regulation 
were directed to promote and ſecure them in 
this new eſtabliſhment ; for this purpoſe it was 
ſolemnly enacted, that the monks ſhould poſſeſs 
no lands beyond the limits of their convent ; that 
the uſe of fleſh ſhould be allowed to none, not 
even to the lick and infirm; and that none ſhould 
be permitted to keep cattle, that they might not 
be expoſed to the temptation of violating their 
frugal regimen. To thele ſevere precepts many 
others of equal rigour were added ; for this gloomy 
legiſlator impoſed upon his fraternity the ſolemn 
obſervance of a profound and uninterrupted ſi- 
lence, and inſiſted ſo much upon the importance 
and neceſſity of ſolitude, that none but a few per- 
ſons of the higheſt eminence and authority were 
permitted to paſs the threſhold of his monaſtery. 
He prohibited all intercourſe with the female 
ſex, and indeed excluded his order from all the 
comforts and enjoyments of life. His followers 
were divided into two claſſes, of which the one 
comprehended the clerks, and the other what he 
called the converted brethren. The former were 
totally abſorbed in the contemplation of divine 
things, while the latter were charged with the 
care and adminiſtration of whatever related to 
the conceras and neceſſities of a preſent life, 
Such were the principal circumſtances of the 
new inſtitution founded by STEPHEN, which aroſe 
to the higheſt pitch of renown in this and the 
following century, and was regarded with the 
moſt profound veneration as long as its laws and 
diſcipline were obſerved ; but two things contri- 
buted to its decline, and at length brought on 
its ruin; the firſt was, the violent conteſt which 
aroſe between the clerks and the converts, on ac- 
count of the pre-eminence which the latter pre- 
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tended over the former; and the ſecond was, the 
gradual diminution of the rigour and auſterity of 
STEPHEN'S rule, which was ſoftened and miti- 


gated from time to time, both by the heads of 


the order, and by the Roman pontifs. This 
once famous monaſtic ſociety was diſtinguiſhed 
by the title of the Order of Grandmontains, as Mu- 
ret, where they were firſt eſtabliſhed, was ſituated 
near Grammont, in the province of Limoges [F]. 
XXVII. In the year 1084 | g], was inſtituted 
the famous order of Carthuſians, ſo called from 
Chartreux, a diſmal and wild ſpot of ground near 
Grenoblein Dauphine, ſurrounded with barren moun- 
tains and craggy rocks. The founder of this 
monaſtic ſociety, which ſurpaſſed all the reſt in 
the extravagant auſterity of their manners and 
diſcipline, was BRuNo, a native of Cologn, and 
canon of the cathedral of Rheims in France. This 
zealous eccleſiaſtic, who had neither power to 
reform, nor patience to bear, the diſſolute man- 
ners of his archbiſhop Manasse, retired from 
his church with fix of his companions, and, hav- 
ing obtained the permiſſion of Hucn, biſhop of 
Grenoble, fixed his reſidence in the miſerable de- 


ſert already mentioned [4]. He adopted at firſt 
the 


[f] The origin of this order is related by BexxarD Gu1- 
pos, whoſe treatiſe upon that ſubjeRt is publiſhed in the Br- 
bl:.otheca Manuſcriptorum, Pil. LanBer, tom. ii. p. 275, For 
an account of the hiſtory of this celebrated ſociety, ſce JO. 
Maslo, Annal. Bened. tom, v. p. 65.1. p 99. tom. vi. p. 
11. and Pref ad Adter. SS. Ord. Bened. Sæc. vi part II. p. 
34.—HeLyoT, H des Ordres, tom vil. p. 409, -— Galli 
Chriſt. Minachor. Bened. tom. ii p. C As. —Baluzi Vitæ Pontif. 
Avenionen). tom. i p. 158. et Miſcellanta, tom. vii. p. 486.— 
he life and ghollly expioits of SrePHEN, the founder of 
this order, are recorded in the Ada Sandorum, tom. ii. Febr. 

1909. 

F ſz] Some place the inſtitution of this order in the year 
1059, and others ia the year 1030, 

] The learned Fazricivs mentions, in his B:6/, Lat. 


ne. lii æ vi, tom. il. p. 784. ſeveral writers who have compoſed the 
h;{ory 
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the rule of St. BENED ICT, to which he added a E Nr. 


conſiderable number of ſevere and rigorous pre- p 


cepts; his ſucceſſors, however, went {till farther, 
and impoſed upon the Carthuſians new laws, much 
more intolerable than thoſe of their founder, 
laws which inculcated the higheſt degrees of au- 
ſterity that the molt gloomy imagination could 
invent [i]J. And yet, notwithſtanding all this, 
it is remarkable, that no monaſtic ſociety dege- 
nerated ſo little from the ſeverity of their pri- 
mitive inſtitution and diſcipline as this of the Car- 
thuſtans, The progrels of their order was indeed 
leſs rapid, and their influence leſs extenſive in 


hiſtory of Baux o and his order, but his enumeration is in- 
complete; ſince there are yet extant many hiltories of the Car- 
thuſians, that have eſcaped his notice Sze lxxocexT. Mas- 
SON1 Annales Cartbufan. publiſhed in the year 1H87,—PETRI 
OzLandi Chronicon Carthufianum, and the elegant, though im- 
perfect, hiſtory of the order in queſtion, which is to be found 
in HeLyoT's Hift. des Ordre, tom. vii. p 360. Mavy im- 
portant illuſtrations on the nature and laws of this famous 
ſociety have been publiſhed by Manzrox, in his Arnal. 
Benedict. tom. vi. p. 638. 683, A particular and accurate aC- 
count of BRuUxo has been given by the Benedigine monks, in 
their H,. Litter. de la France, tom. ix, p. 233.; but a yet more 
ample one will be undovb.edly given by the com pie rs of the 
Aa Sanctorum, when they ſhail have carried on their work to 
the 6th of Ockober, which is the ſeflival conſecra'ed to the 
memory of BauNVO. It was a current report in ancient times, 
that the occaſion of Bao xo's retreat was the miraculous rett9- 
ration of a certain prieſt to 1 fe, who, while ihe fongral ſe:- 
vice was performing, raiſed himſelf up and faid, Py the % 
Judgment of Ged I am damned, and then expired anew. This 
ſtory is looked upon as fabulous by the molt ceſpetable writers 
even of the Roman church, « (pecially ince it bas been refuted 
by Lau NOx, in his treatiſe D- cauia Secu, Brunonis in De- 
/ertum. Nor does it ſeem to preſerve its credit aim: ang the 
Cartbuſians, who are more interelted than others in this pre- 
rended miracle Such of them, art lealt, as affirm ir, do it 
with a good deal of modeſty and diflidence, | he argaments 
on both ſides are candidly ani accurately enumerated by 
CA. Ecazs. bu Boulay, in his Hr. Academ. Pariſ tom. 
i. p. 467. 

[i] See MapiLt.on, Pref. ad Sec. vi. part II. Ador. S?. 
Ord, Bened. p. 37. 
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Cc ENT. the diffcrent countries of Europe, than the pro- 
Pant I: greſs and influence of thoſe monaſtic eſtabliſh- 
— ments, whoſe laws were leſs rigorous, and whoſe 


The orfer 
of Se, An- 
thony of 


Vienne, 


manners were leſs auſtere. It was a long time 
before the tender ſex could be engaged to ſubmit 
to the ſavage rules of this melancholy inſtitution; 
nor had the Carthuſian order ever reaſon to boaſt 
of a multitude of females ſubjected to its juriſ- 
diction ; it was too forbidding to captivate a ſex, 
which, though ſuſceptible of the ſeductions of en- 
thuſiafm, is of a frame too delicate to ſupport 
the ſeverities of a rigorous ſelf-denial [&]. 
XXVIII. Towards the concluſion of this cen- 
tury []. the order of St. Ax THON V of Vienne in 
Haupbine, was inſtituted for the relief and ſup— 
port of ſuch as were ſeized with grievous difor- 
ders, and particularly with the diſeaſe called S.. 
Anthony's fire. All who were infected with that 
eſtilential diſorder repaired to a cell built near 
2 by tae Benedictine monks of rammont, in 
which the ody of St. Ax Horx was ſaid to re- 


IJ. The Carthufian nuns have not ſufficiently attracted the 
attention of the authors who have written concerning this 
famous order; nay, ſeveral writers have gone ſo far as to main- 
rain, that there was not in this order a ſingle conyent of nuns, 
This nption, however, is highly erroneous; as there were for- 
merly ſeveral convents of C.rthuſian virgins, of which indeed 
the greateſt part have noi ſubſifled to our times. In the year 
3358, there was an extraordivary law paſſed, by which che 

ftabliſhment of any more female Carthuſian convents was en- 
preſoly prohibited. Hence there remain only five at this day; 
four in France, and one a Bruges in Flanders, See the Voriet! 
Fiftoriques Plyfquer e. Litteraires, tom, i. p. 80. publiſhed at 
Pari in 8vo, in ne year 1752, Certain it is, that the rigor- 
ous di cipline of the Carthuſians is quite inconfiſtent with the 
delicacy ard tenderneſs of the female ſex; and therefore, in the 
ſew female -onvents of that order that ſtill ſobſiſt, the auſterity 
of that ditcipling has been diminiſhed, as well from neceſſity, 
as (rom humanity and wiſdom ; it was more particularly found 
nec-ſſary io abrogate thoſe ſevere injundions of flence and Jo- 
lituae, that are ſo little adapted io the known character and 

- nius o the lex, 
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pole; 
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poſe, that, by the prayers and interceſſion of this 
eminent faint, they might be miraculouſly heal- 
ed. GasTON, an opulent nobleman of Vienne, 
and his ſon Gu IN, pretended ro have expe- 
rienced, in their co nplete recovery, the marvellous 
efficacy of St Anra..ny's interceſſion, and, in 
conſequence thereof, devoted themſelves and their 
poſſeſlions, from a principle of pious gratitude, 
to the ſervice of St. ANTHONY, and to the per- 
formance of generous and charitable offices to- 
wards all ſuch as were afflicted with the miſeries 
of poverty and ſickneſs. Their example was fol- 
lowed, at firit, but by eight perſons ; their com- 
muni-y, however, was atterwards conſiderably aug- 
menicd. They were not bound by particular 
vows hike the other monaſtic orders, but were 
conſecrated, in general, to the ſervice of God, 
and iived under the juriſdiction of the monks of 
Grammont. In proceſs of time, growing opulent 
and powerful by the multitude of pious donations, 
thev received troin all parts, they withdrew them- 
ſelves from the dominion of the Benedictines, 
propagated their order in various countries, and, 
at length, obtained, in the year 1297, from Bo- 
NIT ACE VIII. the dignity and privileges of an in- 
dependent congregation, under the rule of St. 
Avugus IN [m}. 

XXIX. The licentiouſneſs and corruption, that 
had intected all the other ranks and orders of the 
clergy, were alſo remarkable among the canons, 
which was a middle ſort of order between the 
monks and ſecular prieſts, and whole firſt eſtabliſh- 


[u] See the Ada Sandor. tom. ii. Fanuarii, p. 160, —HE- 
LYoli, Hi. des Ordres, tom. ii. p. 108, —GaABR. PENOTT. 
Hiſtor. Canonicorum regular. lib. ii. cap. 70.—Jo. ERH. KArII 
Diff de fratribus S. Anton, publiſhed at Leipſict, in the year 
173-.—Fo: «n account of the preſent ſtate of the principal ho- 
ſpital or relidence of this order, where the abbot remains, ſee 
Marr and DuRavwD, Voyage Liter. de dens Benedidins de 
la Congreg. de ot. Maur. tom, i. P · 260. 
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vinces of Europe, the canons were corrupted to a 
— very high degree, and ſurpaſſed, in the ſcandalous 
diſſolution of their manners, all the other eccle- 
faſtical and raonaſtic orders. Hence ſeveral 
pious and virtuous perfons exerted their zeal for 
the reformation of this degenerate body; ſome 
pontifs appeared in this good cauſe, and more 
eſpecially NicoLas II., who, in a council held at 
Rome in the year 1059, abrogated the ancient rule 
of the canons, which had been drawn up at Aix- 
ta-Chapelle, and ſubſtituted another in its place 
fn]. Theſe laudable attempts were attended with 
conſiderable ſucceſs, and a much better rule of 
diſcipline was eſtabliſhed in almoſt all the cano- 
nical orders, than that which had been formerly 
in ufe, It was not, however, poſſible to regulate 
them all upon the ſame footing, and to ſubject 
them to the ſame degree of reformation and diſ- 
cipline ; nor indeed was this neceſſary. Accord- 
ingly a certain number of theſe canonical col- 
leges were erected into communities, the reſpec- 
tive members of which had one common dwelling, 
and a common table, which was the point chiefly 
inſiſted upon by the pontifs, as this alone was 
ſufficient to prevent the canons from entering into 
the bonds of matrimony. It did not, however, 
exclude them from the poſſeſſion or enjoyment of 
private property; for they reſerved to themſelves 
the right of appropriating to their own ule the 
fruits and revenues of their benefices, and of em- 
ploying them as they thought expedient. Other ca- 
nonical congregations ſubjected themſelves to a rule 
of life leſs agreeable and commodious, in conſe- 


Ia] This decree of N:cot as II., by which the primitive rule 
of the canons was changed, is publiſhed by Manirion among 
the papers, which ſerve as proofs to the th volume of his 
Annales Bened. and alſo in the Annals tbemſelves. See tom. 
iv. Aunal. Bened. p. 748. as allo lib. xi. H Xxxv. p. 589. 
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poſſeſſions and proſpetts, all private property, and 
living in a manner that reſembled the auſteirty 
of the monaſtic orders. Hence aroſe the well- 
known diſtinction between the ſecular and the regu- 
lar canons ; the former of which obſerved the de- 
cree of NicoLas II., while the latter, more prone 
to mortification and ſelf-denial, complied with 
the directions and juriſdictions of Ivo; and as 
this auſtere prelate imitated St. Auovsrix [0] 
in the manner of regulating the conduct of his 
clergy, his canons were called, by many, e re- 


ular canons of St. Auguſtin | p]. 
K XXX. The 


fle] St. AvcusTIN committed to writing no particular 
rule for his clergy; but his manner of ruling them may be 
learned from ſeveral paſſages in his Epr/es, 

[e] See MariLLON, Annal. Bened. tom iv. p. 586. et Opera 
Poſibuma, tom. ii. p. 102. 115, —HeLYoT, Hi. des Ordres, 
tom. ii. p. 11.—Lup. TuouassixI Diſciplina Fecleſſæ circa 
Beneficia, tom. i. part I. 1. iii. c. xi. p. 057,.—MuRATORI 
Antig. Ital. medii avi, tom. v. p. 257. — In the Gallia Chriſt- 
:ana of the Benedictine monks, we find frequent mention made 
both of this reformation of the canons, and allo of their diviſion 
into /eculars and regulars, The regular canons are much dif- 
pleaſed with all the accounts that render the origin of their 
community ſo recent; they are extremely ambitious of ap- 
pearing with the venerable character of an ancient eſtabliſh- 
ment, and therefore trace back their firſt riſe, through the 
darkneſs of the remoteſt ages, to Chir1sT himſelf, or at leaſt 
to St. AUGUSTIN.. But the arguments and teſtimonies, by 
which they pretend to ſupport this imagined antiquity of their 
order, are a proof of the weakneſs of their cauſe and of the 
vanity of their pretenſions, and are not, therefore, worthy of a 
ſerious refutation. It is true, the title of canons is, undoubt- 
edly, of much more ancient date, than the eleventh century, 
but not as applied to a particular order or inſtitution, for at 
its firſt riſe it was uſed in a very vague general ſenſe (See 
CLlaur. pe VEaT, Explications des Ceremonies dela M.. tom. 
i. p. 58.) and therefore the mere exiſtence of the title proves 
nothing. At the ſame time, it is evident, beyond all poſſibility 
of contradiction, that we find not the leaſt mention made of 
the diviſion of the cazons into regular and /ecular before the 
eleventh 
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XXX. The moſt eminent Greek writers in this 
century, were, 

THEOPHANES Cerameus, 1. e. the potter, of whom 
there 1s yet extant a volume of Homilies, that are 
not altogether contemptible ; 

NiLus DoxopArRIUs, who was remarkable 
for his knowledge in matters relating to eccleſi- 
aſtical polity ; 

NiceTas PtcToRaTvs, who was a moſt ſtrenu- 
ous defender of the religious ſentiments and cuſ- 
toms of the Greek church; 

Micnatr PsELLUs, whoſe vaſt progreſs in va- 
rious kinds of learning and ſcience procured him 
a moſt diſtinguiſhed and ſhining reputation; 

MichakL CEruLarivs, biſhop or patriarch of 
Conſtantinople, who imprudently revived the con- 
troverſy between the Greeks and Latins, which 
had been for ſome time happily ſuſpended ; 


eleventh century. And it is equally certain, that thoſe canons, 
who had nothing in common but their aavelling and table, were 
called ſecular ; while thoſe who had diveſted themſelves of all 
private property, and had every thing, without exception, in 
common with their fraternity, were diſtinguiſhed by the title 
of regular canons. 

To Dr. MosHE1m's account of the canons, it may not 
be improper to add a few words concerning their introduction 
into Ergland, and their progreſs and eſtabliſhment among us. 
The order of regular canons of St. Auguſtin was brought into 
England by AptLwarD, confeſſor to Hexry I., who firſt 
erected a priory of his order at Noel in Yorifoire, and had in- 
fluence enough to have the church of Carlife converted into 
an epiſcopal fee, and given to regular canons inveſted with the 
privilege of chuſing their biſhop. This order was ſingularly 
favoured and protected by Henry I., who gave them, in the 
year 1107, the priory of Dunftable, and by queen Maup, who 
erected for them, the year following, the priory of the Ho!y 
Trinity in London, the prior of which was always one of the 
twenty-four aldermen. They increaſed ſo prodigiouſly, that, 
beſides the noble priory of Merton, which was founded for them, 
in the year 1117, by GiLBERT, an earl of the Norman blood, 
they had, under the reign of Epwar» I. fifty-three priories, 
as appears by the catalogue preſented to that prince, when he 
obliged all the monaſteries to receive his protection, and to ac- 
knowledge his juriſdiction, 
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StMEON, the Younger, author of a book of EN r. 
Meditations on the Duties of the Chriſtian Life, p. r n. 
which 1s yet extant; — 

THEOPHYLACT, a Bulgarian, whoſe illuſtra- 
tions of the ſacred writings were received with 
univerſal approbation and eſteem []. 

XXXI. The writers, who diſtinguiſhed them- Latin wri- 
ſelves moſt among the Latins, were they that ** 
follow : 

FuLBeRT, biſhop of Chartres, eminent for his 
love of letters, and his zeal for the education of 
youth, as alſo for various compoſitions, particu- 
larly his epiſtles, and famous for his exceſſive 
and enthuſiaſtic attachment to the Virgin Ma- 

RY [7]. 

HumMBtRT, a Cardinal of the Roman church, 
who far ſurpaſſed all the Latins, both in the 
vehemence and learning which appeared in his 
controverſial writings againſt the Greeks [5]. 

PETRVUs Damianus, who, on account of his 
genius, candour, probity, and various erudition, 
deſerves to be ranked among the moſt learned 
and eſtimable writers of this century ; though he 
was not altogether untainted with the reigning 
prejudices and defects of the times [r]; 

MaAklANus Scorus, whoſe Chronicle, with ſe- 
veral other compoſitions, 1s yet extant; 

ANSELM, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a man of 
great genius and ſubtilty, deeply verſed in the 
dialectics of this age, and moſt illuſtriouſly diſ- 
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[2] For a more ample account of theſe Greek writers, the 
reader may conſult the Bibliotheca Græca of FabRICIUs. 

[7] For a farther account of this eminent man, fee the Hi. 
Litter, de la France, tom. vii, p. 261. 

[] See MarTENE, Theſaurus Anecdot. tom. v. p. 629.— 
Hiſtoire Litter, de la France, tom. vii. p. 527. 

] See the Ada Sandor, Febr. tom. iii p. 405.— General 
Dictionary, at the article DA MIEN.—CASIM. OU DIN I Dif. in 
tom. ii. Comm. de Scriptor. Eccleſ. p. 686. 
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knowledge in theology Bl 
LaNFRANC, alſo archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
acquired a high degree of reputation by his Com- 
mentary upon the Epiſtles of St. Paul, as alſo by 
ſeveral other productions [w], which, conſider- 
ing the age in which he lived, diſcover an un- 
common meaſure of ſagacity and erudition [x]; 
Bruno of mount Cafjin, and the other famous 
eccleſiaſtic of that name, who founded the mo 
naſtery of the Carthuſians; | 
Ivo, biſhop of Chartres, who was ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſhed by his zeal and activity in maintain- 
ing the rights and privileges of the church ; 
HiLDeEBERT, archbiſhop of Tours, who was a 
philoſopher and a poet, as well as a divine, with- 
out being either eminent or contemptible in any 
of theſe characters | y]; but, upon the whole, a 
man of conſiderable learning and capacity; 
GRECORY VII., that imperious and arrogant 
pontif, of whom we have ſeveral productions, be- 
fide. his Letters. 


[x] See the Hiſtor. Litter de la France, tom. ix. p. 398.— 
Rayrin ThoyRas, Hiſt. d* Angleterre, tom. 11. p. 65. 166, de 
Fed en 4t0.—CoLONia, Hift, Litter. de Lyon, tom. ii. p. 210. 
— We have already given a more ample account of the emi- 
nent abilities and learned productions of Avn$sE LM. 

IF [w] Among theſe productions we may reckon Lax- 
FRANC's Letters to pope ALEXANDER II., to HiIDEBRAN D, 
while archdeacon of Rome, and to ſeveral biſhops in England 
and Normandy; as alſo A Commentary upon the Pialm:; ATrea- 
tiſe concerning Confeſſion ; An Ecclefraſtical Hiftory, which is not 
extant; and, 4 remarkable Diſſertation concerning the Body and 
Blocd of Chrift in the Euchariſt. In this laſt performance, Lan- 
FRANC endeavours to prove againſt BeRENGER, the reality of 
a corperal preſence in the euchariſt; though it is manifeſt, that 
this op nion was not the doctrine of the church of Ezgland, in 
the concluhon of the tenth, or the commencement of the fol- 
lowing century. 
tain, vol i. p 260. 263. 

[x] Hiſt. Litter. dr la France, tom. viii. p. 269. 

5] The Benedictine monks publiſhed, in folio, at Paris, in 
the year 1708, the Yorks of HiLvEBERT, illuſtrated by the 
obſetvations of 2LAUGENDRE, 
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Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian charch in this 


century, 


I. II is not neceſſary to draw at full length the 


hideous portrait of the religion of this age. 
It may eaſily be imagined, that its features were 
full of deformity, when we conſider that its guar- 
dians were equally deſtitute of knowledge and 
virtue, and that the heads and rulers of the Chriſt- 
ian church, inſtead of exhibiting models of piety, 
held forth in their conduct ſcandalous examples 
of the moſt flagitious crimes. The people were 
ſunk in the groſſeſt ſuperſtition, and employed 
all their zeal in the worſhip of images and re- 
lics, and in the performance of a trifling round of 
ceremonies, which were impoſed upon them by 
the tyranny of a deſpotic prieſthood. The more 
learned, *tis true, retained ſtill ſome notions of the 
truth, which, however, they obſcured and cor- 
rupted by a wretched mixture of opinions and 
precepts, of which ſome were ludicrous, others 
pernicious, and the moſt of them equally deſti- 
tute of truth and utility. There were, no doubt, 
in ſeveral places, judicious and pious men, who 
would have willingly lent a ſupporting hand to 
the declining cauſe of true religion ; but the vio- 
lent prejudices of a barbarous age rendered all 
ſuch attempts not only dangerous, but even deſ- 
perate ; and thoſe choſen ſpirits, who had eſcaped 
the general contagion, lay too much concealed, 
and had therefore too little influence, to combat, 
with ſucceſs, the formidable patrons of impiety 
and ſuperſtition, who were extremely nume- 
rous, in all ranks andordets, from the throne to 
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II. Notwithſtanding all this, we find, from the 
time of Grzcory VII., ſeveral proofs of the zeal- 
ous efforts of thoſe, who are gencrally called, by 
the proteſtants, the w1tneſſes of the truth; by whom 
are meant, ſuch pious and judicious Chriſtians, as 
adhered to the pure religion of the goſpel, and 
remained uncorrupted amidſt the growth of ſu- 
perſtition ; who deplored the miſerable ſtate to 
which Chriſtianity was reduced, by the alteration 
of its divine doctrines, and the vices of its profli- 
gate miniſters; who oppoſed, with vigour, the 


tyrannic ambition both of the lordly pontif and | 


the aſpiring biſhops; and in ſome provinces pri- 
vately, in others openly, attempted the reforma- 
tion of a corrupt and idolatrous church, and of a 
barbarous and ſuperſtitious age. This was, 1n- 
deed, bearing witneſs to the truth in the nobleſt 
manner, and it was principally in Italy and trance 
that the marks of this heroic piety were exhibited, 
[Nor is it at all ſurpriſing, that the reigning ſu- 
perſtition of the times met with this oppoſition ; 
it is aſtoniſhing, on the contrary, that this op- 
polition was not much greater and more univer- 
ſal, and that millions of Chriſtians ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be hoodwinked with ſuch a tame ſubmiſ- 
fon, and cloſed their eyes upon the light with 
ſo little reluctance.] For notwithſtanding the 
darkneſs of the times, and the general ignorance 
of the true religion, that prevailed in all ranks and 


orders, yet the very fragments of the goſpel (if 


we may uſe that term) which were {till read and 
explained to the people, were ſufficient, at leaſt, 
to convince the molt ſtupid and illiterate, that 
the religion, which was now impoſed upon them, 
was not the true religion of JEsus; that the diſ- 
courſes, the lives, and morals of the clergy were 
directly oppoſite to what the divine Saviour re- 
quired: of his diſciples, and to the rules he had 
laid down for the direction of their conduct; 


that 


\ 


Chap. III. The Doctrine of the Cuuncn, 


that the pontifs and biſhops abuſed, in a ſcandal- c 
ous manner, their power and opulence ; and that 2, 
the favour of God, and the ſalvation exhibited in 
his bleſſed goſpel, were not to be obtained by 
performing a round of external ceremonies, by 
pompous donations to churches and prieſts, or 
by founding and enriching monaſterics, but by 
real ſanctity of heart and manners. 

III. It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, that 
they who undertook, with ſuch zeal and ardour, 
the reformation of the church, were not, for the 
molt part, equal to this arduous and important 
enterpriſe, and that, by avoiding, with more ve- 
hemence than circumſpection, certain abuſes and 
defects, they ruſhed unhappily into the oppolite 
extremes, They all perceived the abominable 
nature of thoſe inventions with which ſuperſti- 
tion had disfigured the religion of Jesvs; but 
they had alſo loſt ſight of the true nature and 
genius of that celeſtial religion, that lay thus 
disfigured in the hands of a ſuperſtitious and diſ- 
ſolute prieſthood, They were ſhocked at the 
abſurdities of the eſtabliſhed worſhip ; but few 
of them were ſufficiently acquainted with the 
ſublime precepts and doctrines of genuine Chriſt- 
ianity, to ſubſtitute in the place of this ſuperſti- 
tious worſhip a rational ſervice. Hence their 
attempts of reformation, even where they were 
ſucceſsful, were extremely imperfect, and pro- 
duced little more than a motley mixture of truth 
and falſehood, of wiſdom and indiſcretion; of 
which we might allege a multitude of exam- 
ples. Obſerving, for inſtance, that the corrup- 
tion and licentiouſneſs of the clergy were, in a 
great meaſure, occaſioned by their exceſſive opu- 
ence and their vaſt poſſeſſions, they conceived 
raſhly the higheſt ideas of the ſalutary effects of 
indigence, and looked upon voluntary poverty 
as the moſt eminent and illuſtrious virtue of a 
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Chriſtian miniſter. They had alſo formed to 
themſelves a notion, that the primitive church 
was to be the ſtanding and perpetual model, ac- 
cording to which the rites, government, and wor- 
ſhip of all Chriſtian churches were to be regu- 
Jated in all the ages of the world; and that the 
lives and manners of the holy apoſtles were to 
be rigorouſly followed, in every reſpect, by all the 
miniſters of CayzisT. [ Theſe notions, which 
were injudiciouſly taken up, and blindly entertain- 
ed (without any regard to the difference of times, 
places, circumſtances, and characters; without 
conſidering that the provident wiſdom of CHRIST 
and his apoſtles left many regulations to the pru- 
dence and piety of the governors of the church) 
were productive of many pernicious effects, and 
threw theſe good reformers, whoſe zeal was not 
always according to knowledge, from the extreme 
of ſuperſtition into the extreme of enthuſiaſm.] 
Many well-meaning perſons, whoſe intentions 
were highly laudable, fell into great errors 1n 
conſequence of theſe ill- grounded notions. Juſt- 
ly incenſed at the conduct of the ſuperſtitious mul- 
titude, who placed the whole of religion in ex- 
ternal ſervices, and hoped to ſecure their ſalvation 
by the performance of a laborious round of un- 
meaning rites and ceremonies, they raſhly main- 
tained, that true piety was to be confined entirely 
to the inward motions and affections of the ſoul, 
and to the contemplation of ſpiritual and divine 
things. In conſequence of this ſpecrous yet er- 
roneous principle, they treated with the utmoſt 


contempt all the external parts of religious wor- 


thip, and aimed at nothing leſs than the total 
ſuppreſſion of ſacraments, churches, religious al- 
ſemblies of every kind, and Chriſtian miniſters of 

every order, 
IV. Several of both the Greek and Latin writers 
employed their learned and pious labours in the 
| expoſition 
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expoſition and illuſtration of the holy ſcriptures. EN r. 
Among the Latins, Bxuno wrote a commentary » ,% n. 
on the Bock of Pſalms, LANFR anc upon the Epiſtles 
of St. Paul, B:8ENGER upon the Revelations of St. 
John, Grx:coxy VII. upon the Goſpel of St. Mal- 
thew, and others upon other parts of the ſacred 
writings. But all theſe expoſitors, in compliance 
with the prevailing cuſtom of the times, either 
copied the explanations of the ancient commen=- 
tators, or made ſuch whimſical applications of 
certain paſſages of ſcripture, both in explaining 
the doctrines, and in inculcating the duties of re- 
ligion, that it is often difficult to peruſe them 
without indignation or diſguſt, The moſt eminent 
of the Grecian expoſitors was THEOPHYLACT, a na- 
tive of Bulgaria; though he allo is indebted to the 
ancients, and, in a particular manner, to St. 
Cnr vysosTOM, for the greateſt part of his moſt 
judicious obſervations [2]. Nor muſt we paſs in 
ſilence the commentary upon the Book of Pſalms 
and the Song of Solomon, that was compoled by the 
learned MicyatrL PSELLUsS ; nor the Chain of 
commentaries upon the Book of Job, which we 
owe to the induſtry of NiceTas. 

V. All the Latin doctors, if we except a few Sho!aftic 
Hibernian divines, who blended with the beauti- e. 
ful ſimplicity of the goſpel the perplexing ſubtil- 
ties of an obſcure philoſophy, had hitherto de- 
rived their ſyſtem of religion, and their explica- 
tions of divine truth, either from the holy ſcrip- 
tures alone, or from theſe ſacred oracles explained 
by the illuſtrations, and compared with the theo- 
logy, of the ancient doctors, But in this century 
certain writers, and among others, the famous 


'z] For an account of ThHropnyLacT, ſee Reg. Stuox. 
Hit Critique des principaux Commentateurs du N. J. ch. xxviii. 
p. 300. & Critique de la Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ecclefinſtigues, 
tar Du Pix, tom. i. p. 31 . where he alſo {peaks largely con- 
cerning NiceTaAs and OECUMENIUS, 


N n 2 BERENGER, 
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N r. BrerENGER [a], went much farther, and employ- 

paz 11, ed the rules of logic and the ſubtilties of meta- 
phyſical diſcuſſions, both in explaining the doc- © ft. 

trines of ſcripture, and in proving the truth of 5 
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c 
their own particular opinions. Hence LAx- 1 
FRANC, the antagoniſt of BEN OE, and after- _ 
wards archbiſhop of Canterbury, introduced into 
the field of religious controverſy the ſame phi- tn 
= th 

loſophical arms, and ſeemed, in general, deſir- 

ous of employing the dictates of reaſon to illu- 
ſtrate and confirm the truths of religion. His 1, 
example, in this reſpect, was followed by An- c 
SELM, his diſciple and ſucceſſor in the ſee of Can- | ” 
terbury, a man of a truly metaphyſical genius, and J . 
capable of giving the greateſt air of dignity and |J 2s 
importance to the firſt philoſopher. Such were 4 
the beginnings of that philoſophical theology, I 7” 
which grew afterwards, by degrees, into a er hs 1 
and enormous ſyſtem, and from the public ſchools '{ veg 
in which it was cultivated, acquired the name 24 
of {cholaſtic divinity [b]. It is, however, neceſſa- | 2 
ry to obſerve, that the eminent divines, who firſt to 
{et on foot this new ſpecies of theology, and thus I th 
laudably maintained that moſt noble and natural - 
connexion of FAITH with REASON, and of RELI- I. 
GION with PHILOSOPHY, were much more pru- do 
dent and moderate than their followers, in the ule lin 
and application of this conciliatory ſcheme. They {} 
kept, for th ſt thin bounds, and wiſel = 
ept, for the moſt part, within bounds, and wilely * 
{cr 
tF [a] Otherwiſe called BrezxgnGar1ivs, and famous forth? YF wr 
noble oppoſition he made to the dottrine of Tran/ub/tantiation, ſor 
which LaxFRaxcG fo abſurdly pretended to ſupport upon phi- thi 
loſophical principles. The attempt of this latter to introduce F on 
the rules of logic into religious controverſy would have been ad 
highly laudable, had not he perverted this refpectable fcience F dif 
to the defence of the moſt monſtrous abſurdities. tut 
5% See Cur, Aucusr. HruuaNxI Prefat. od Tribbe- © or 
chovii Librum de Doctoribus Scholaſlicis, p. 14.— The ſenti- an 
ments of the learned, concerning the firſt author or inventor of bo 
the ſcholaſtic divinity, are collected by Jo, Franc, Buppevs, tre 


in his {/agoge ad T heelog. tom. i. p. 38. 
reflected 
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reflected upon the limits of reaſon ; their language C E 
was clear; the queſtions they propoſed were in- p 


ſtructive and intereſling; they avoided all diſ- 
cuſſions that were only proper to ſatisfy a vain 
and idle curioſity ; and, in their diſputes and de- 
monſtrations, they made, generally ſpeaking, a 
wiſe and ſober uſe of the rules of logic, and of 


the dictates of philoſophy [c]. [ Their fol- 


ſc) We ſhall here tranſcribe a paſſage from the works of 
LaxFRANC, who 1s conſidered by many as the father of the 
ſcholattic ſyſtem, that the reader may ſee how far the firſt 
ſchoolmen ſurpaſſed their diſciples and followers in wiſdom, 
modelty, and candour. We take this paſſage from that pre- 
late's book concerning The body and blood of Chriſt and it is 
as follows: Te/?is mihi Deus el et cenſcientia mea, quiain traqatu 
di di narum literarum nec propenere nec ad Propofitas reſpondere cu- 
perem dialecticas quæſtioues, vel earum ſolutioncs, Et , quando 
materia diſputandi talis eft, ut hugus artis regulis valtat cnuclea- 
tius explicari, in quantum "pofſum, per equipollentias propoſitionum 
tego artem, ne videar magis arte, quam weritate, ſanctorumgue 
atrum auctoritate confidere, LAXFRANC here declares in the 
molt ſolemn manner, even by an appeal to God and his con- 
ſcience, that he was ſo far from having the leaſt inclination 
to propoſe or to anſwer logical queſtions in the courſe of his 
theological labours, that, on the contrary, when he was forced 
to have recourſe to the ſcience of dialectic, in order the bet- 
ter to illuſtrate his ſubject, he concealed the ſuccours he de- 
rived from thence with all poſſible care, leſt he ſhould ſeem 
to place more conhdence in the reſources of art, than in the 
ſimplicity of zruth, and the authority of the holy fathers. Theſe 
laſt words ſhew plainly the 72vo ſources from whence the Chriſt» 
ian doctors had hitherto derived all their tenets, and the ar- 
guments by which they maintained them, viz, from the holy 
ſcriptures, which LaxFRaxc herecalls the truth, and from the 
writings of the ancient fathers of the church. To theſe two 
ſources of theology and argumentation, a third was added in 
this century, even the ſcience of logic, which, however, was 
only employed by the managers of controverſy to repulſe their 
adverſaries, who came armed with ſyllogiſms, or to remove 
difficulties which were drawn from reaſon and from the na- 
ture of things. But, in ſucceeding times, the two former 
ſources were either entirely negledted or ſparingly employed, 
and philoſophical demonſtration, or, at leaſt, ſomething that 


bore that name, was regarded as a ſufficient ſupport to the 
truths of religion. 


Cap. vii, p. 236. Opp. ed, Luc. Dacura1n, 
n 3 lowers, 
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CENT. lowers, on the contrary, ran with a metaphy- 
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i, ſical frenzy into the greateſt abuſes, and, by the 


—— — moſt unjuſtis able perverſion of a wiſe and excel- 


lent method of ſearching after, and confirming 
truth, they baniſhed evidence out of religion, com- 
mon ſenſe out of ph:lofophy, and erected a dark 
and enormous maſs of pretended ſcience, in which 
words paſſed for ideas, and ſounds tor ſenſe.) 

VI. No ſooner was this new method introduced, 
than the Latin doctors began to reduce all the 
doctrines of religion into one permanent and con- 
nected ſyſtem, and to treat theology as a ſcience; 
an enterpriſe which had hitherto been attempted 
by none, but TAlo, of Saragoſſa, a writer of the 
ſeventh century, and the learned DaMascenas, 
who flouriſhed among the Greeks in the tollow- 
ing age. The Latin Doctors had hitherto con- 
fined their theological labours to certain branches 
of the Chriſtian religion, which they illuſtrated 
only on certain occaſions. The firſt production 
which looked like a general ſyſtem of theology, 
was that of the celebrated AxSELM ; this, however, 
was ſurpaſſed by the complete and univerſal body 
of divinity, which was compoſed, towards the con- 
cluſion of this century, by HiLpese+ T, arch- 
biſhop of T:urs, who ſeems to have been regard- 
ed both as the firſt and the beſt model in this 
kind of writing, by the innumerable legions of 
ſyſtem- makers, who arole in ſucceeding times [A]. 
This learned prelate demonſtrated firſt the doc- 
trines of his ſyſtem by proofs drawn from the 
holy ſcriptures, and alſo from the writings of the 


d |] This body of divinity, which was the firft complete theo- 
logical ſyſtem that had been compoſed »mong the Latins, 
is inſerted in the Works of HirinenertT, publiſhed by Bravu- 
Gebt, who ſhews evidently, in his Preface, that PeTER 
Lomrary, Puriyvs, and the other writers of theological 


ſyſtems, did no more than follow ſervilely the traces of Hil- 
DEBERT, 


7 ancient 
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ancient fathers of the church; and in this he 
followed the cuſtom that had prevailed in the 
preceding ages ; but he went yet farther, and 
anſwered the objections, which might be brought 
againſt his doctrine, by arguments drawn from 
reaſon and philoſophy ; this part of his method 
was entirely new, and peculiar to the age in which 
he lived [e]. 

VII. The moral writers of this century, who 
undertook to unfold the obligations of Chriſt- 
ians, and to delineate the nature, the extent, and 
the various branches of true virtue and evange- 
Iical obedience, treated this molt excellent of all 
ſciences in a manner quite unſuitable to its digni- 
ty and importance, We find ſufficient proofs of 
this in the moral writings of PETER Damien 
[ f], and even of the learned HiLpeszrr [g]. 
The moraliſts of this age generally confined them- 
ſelves to a jejune explication of, what are com- 
monly called, the four cardinal virtues, to which 
they added the Ten Commandments, to complete their 
ſyſtem. ANSELM, the famous prelate of Canter- 
bury, ſurpaſſed, indeed, all the moral writers of 
his time ; the books which he compoſed, with 
a deſign to promote practical religion, and more 
eſpecially his Book of Meditations and Prayers, 
contain many excellent things, ſeveral happy 
thoughts expreſſed with much energy and unc- 


[-] It may not be improper to place here a paſſage which is 
taken from a treatiſe of AnsELM's, entitled Cur Deus homo? 
ſince this paſſage was reſpected, by the firſt ſcholaſtic divines, 
as an immutable law in theology; Sicut rectus crdo exigit, ſays 
the learned prelate, wt proſunda fide: Chrifliane credamus, pri- 
uſnuam ea præſumamus ratione diſcutere: ita neg/igentia mihi vide= 
tur, fi, poſtguam confirmati ſumus in fide, non ſludemus quod ere- 
dimus intelligere : which amounts to this, That we muſt firſt 
belicue without examination, but mud afterwards endeavour to 
underſoand av hat awe believe, 

[ f | Ses Perus Dauiaxus, De Virtutibus. 

[g] See H11.0emrrT1 Phile/ophia Moralis, et Libellus de IV. 
Virtutibus honeſt vite, | 
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Nor did the myſtic divines ſatisfy 
theinſelves with piercing, by extatic thought, and 
feeling, into the ſublime regions of beauty and 
love; they conceived, and brought forth ſeveral 
productions that were deſtined to diffuſe the 
pure delights of win and communion through 
enamoured fouls. ] JoKANNES Jonannziius, a 
Latin myſtic, wrote a treatiſe concerning Divine 
Contemp/ation [GH]; and SiMEoN, the younger, who 
was a Grecian ſage of the ſame viſionary clals, 
compoſed ſeveral diſcourſes upon ſubjects of a 
like nature. 

VIII. Among the controverſial writers of this 
century, we fee the effects of the ſcholaſtic me- 
thod that BERENGER and LaxFRANC had intro- 
duced into the ſtudy of theology. We ſee di- 
vines entering the liſts armed with ſyllogiſms, 
which they manage awkwardly, and aiming ra- 
ther to confound their adverſaries by the ſubtilties 
of logic, than to convince them by the power of 
evidence ; ; while thoſe who were unprovided with 
this philoſophical armour, made a fill more 
wretched and deſpicable figure, fell into the 
groſſeſt and moſt perverſe blunders, and ſeem to 
have written without either thinking of their ſub- 
ject, or of the manner of treating it with ſucceſs. 
Dautanvs, already mentioned, detended the 
truth of Chriſtianity againſt the Jews ; but his 
ſucceſs was not equal either to the warmth of his 
zeal, or to the uprightneſs of his intentions. 
SAMUEL, a convert from Judaiſm to Chriſtianity, 
wrote an elaborate treatiſe againſt thoſe of his na- 
tion, which is ſtill extant, But the nobleſt cham- 
pion that appeared at this period of time in the 
cauſe of religion, was the famous Axs ELN, who 
attacked the enemies of Chriſtianity, and the 
audacious contemners of all religion, in an in— 


tion. - 


[See the Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. viii. p. 48. 
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genious work [i], which was perhaps, by its C EN r. 


depth and acutenels, above the comprehenſion of 
thoſe whom it was deſigned to convince of their 
errors. [t For it happened, no doubt, in theſe 
earlier times, as it frequently does in our days, 
that many gave themſelves out for unbelievers, 
who knew not the firſt principles of reaſoning, and 
whoſe incredulity was the fruit of ignorance and 
preſumption, nouriſhed by licentiouſneſs and cor- 
ruption of heart.] 

[X. The famous copteſt between the Greek 
and Latin churches, which, though not decided, 
had, however, been ſuſpended for a conſiderable 
time, was imprudently revived, 1n the year 1053, 
by Micyarrl CERULARIUS, patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople, a man of a reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit, 
who blew the flame of religious diſcord, and wi- 
dened the fatal breach by new invectives and new 
accuſations. The pretexts that were employed to 
juſtify this new rupture, were zeal for the truth, 
and an anxious concern about rhe intereſts of re- 
ligion ; but its true cauſes were the arrogance and 
ambition of the Grecian patriarch and the Roman 
pontif. The latter was conſtantly forming the 
moſt artful ſtratagems to reduce the former under 
his imperious yoke; and, for this purpoſe, he 
left no means unemployed to gain over to his ſide 
the biſhops of Alexandria and Antioch, by with- 
drawing them from the juriſdiction of the ſee of 
Conſtantinople. The tumultuous and unhappy ſtate 
of the Grecian empire was ſingularly favourable 
to his aſpiring views, as the friendſhip and al- 
liance of the Roman pontif was highly uſeful to 
the Greeks in their ſtruggles with the Saracens 
and the Normans, who were ſettled in /taly. On 
the other hand, the Grecian pontif was not only 


ſi] This work was entitled, Liber adverſus in/ipreniem, i. e, 
The fool refuted, 
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CEN T, determined to refuſe obſtinately the leaſt mark of 


», on ſubmiſſion to his haughty rival, but was alſo lay- 


ing ſchemes for extending his dominion, and for inf 
reducing all the Oriental patriarchs under his ſu- the 
preme juriſdiction. Thus the contending parties for 
were preparing for the field of controverly, when fla 
Crxxul AR tus began the charge by a warm letter ch 
written in his own name, and in the name of leg 
Lo, biſhop of Achrida, who was his chief coun- ac 
ſellor, to Joux, bilhop of Trani, in Apulia, in an, 
which he publicly accuſed the Latins of various thi 
errors [K J. LEO IX., who was then in the papal of 
chair, anſwered this letter in a moſt imperious co 
manner; and, not ſatisfied with ſhewing his in- nil 
dignation by mere words, aſſembled a council at for 
Rome, 1n which the Greek churches were ſolemnly an 
excommunicated |], ſo] 

X. ConSTANTINE, ſurnamed Monomachus, who Y PV 
was now at the head of the Grecian empire, en- th 
deavoured to ſtifle this controverſy in its birth, al] 
and, for that purpoſe, defired the Roman pontif th 
to ſend legates to Conſtantinople, to concert mea- th 
ſures for reſtoring and confirming the tranquillity off 
of the church. Three legates were accordingly ſte 
ſent from Rome to that imperial city, who brought fo 
with them letters from LEO IX. not only to the m 
emperor, but alſo to the Grecian pontif. Theſe m 
legates were cardinal HuMBeRT, a man of a high m 
and impetuous ſpirit, PETER, archbiſhop of Amalſi, of 
and FREDERIC, archdeacon and chancellor of the th 
church of Rome. The iſſue of this congreſs was in 
unhappy in the higheſt degree, notwithſtanding er 
the propenſity which the emperor, for political W. 

[4] See an account of thoſe errors, 5 xi. 

['] Theſe letters of CexuLarivs and Leo are publiſhed 
in the Annals of BARox ius, ad An. 1053. —The former is G 
alſo inſerted by Canisivs, in his Le&ton. Antiq. tom. iii. 4 


p- 281. ed. nov.—LIONIS Conciſia, &c. 
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reaſons [m], diſcovered to the cauſe of the biſhop c x N T. 


of Rome. The arrogance of LEO IX., and his , 


XI. 
RT II. 


inſolent letters, excited the higheſt indignation in 


the breaſt of CeruLarivs, and produced a per- 
ſonal averſion to this audacious pontif, ' which in- 
flamed, inſtead of healing, the wounds of the 
church; while, on the other hand, the Roman 
legates gave many and evident proofs, that the 
deſign of their embaſſy was not to reſtore peace 
and concord, but to eſtabliſh among the Greeks 
the ſupreme authority and the ghoſtly dominion 
of the Roman pontif. Thus all hopes of a happy 
concluſion of theſe miſerable diviſions entirely va- 
niſhed; and the Roman legates finding their ef- 
forts ineffectual to overcome the vigorous reſiſt - 
ance of CERULARI1us, they, with the higheſt in- 
ſolence, as well as imprudence, excommunicated 
publicly, in the church of Sr. Sophia, A. D. 1054, 
the Grecian patriarch, with Leo of Achrida, and 
all their adherents; and leaving a written act of 
their inhuman imprecations and anathemas upon 
the grand altar of that temple, they ſhook the duſt 
off their feet, and thus departed. This violent 
ſtep rendered the evil incurable, which it was be- 
fore not only poſiible, but perhaps eaſy, to re- 
medy. The Grecian patriarch imitated the vehe- 
mence of the Roman legates, and did from reſent- 
ment what they had perpetrated from a principle 
of ambition and arrogance, He excommunicated 
theſe legates with all their adherents and followers 
in a public council, and procured an order of the 
emperor for burning the act of excommunication, 


which they had pronounced againſt the Greeks [i]. 
Thele 


[n] He fond greatly in need of the aſſiſtance of the 
Germans and [talians againſt the Normans, and hoped to ob- 
tain it by the good offices of the pope, who was in high cre» 
dit with the emperor HEN RV III. 

[nu] Belides Barontus and other writers, whoſe accounts 
of this perivd of time are generally kaown, and not 2 1 

exact, 
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CEN T. Theſe vehement meaſures were followed on both 


XI. 
PART 


u. ſides with à multitude of controverſial writings, 


that were filled with the moſt bitter and irritating 
invectives, and ſerved no other purpoſe than to 
add fuel to the flame. 

XI. CexvLanivs added new accuſations to the 
ancient charge, which had been brought by Pgo- 
ius againſt the Latin churches, of which the 
principal was, that they uſed unleavened bread in 
the celebration of the Lord's ſupper. This ac- 
cuſation (ſuch were the times!) was looked upon 
as a matter of the moſt ſerious nature, and of the 
higheſt conſequence ; it was, therefore, debated 
between the Greeks and Latins with the utmoſt 
vehemence, nor did the Grecian and Roman pon- 
tifs contend with more fury and bitterneſs about 
the extent of their power, and the limits of their 


juriſdiction, than the Greek and Latin churches 


diſputed about the uſe of unleavened bread. The 
other heads of accuſation that were brought 
againſt the Latins by the Grecian pontif, diſco- 
vered rather a malignant and contentious ſpirit, 
and a profound ignorance of genuine Chriſtianity, 
than a generous zeal for the cauſe of truth. He 
complains, for inſtance, in the heavieſt manner, 
that the Latins do not abſtain from the uſe of blood, 
and of things ſtrangled; that their monks eat 
lard, and permit the uſe of fleſh to ſuch of the 
brethren as are ſick or infirm ; that their biſhops 
adorn their fingers with rings, as if they were 


exat, ſee Manitron, Annal. Bened. tom. v. lib. Ix. ad A. 
105 3, et Pref. ad Sæc. vi. Ador, SS. Benedicti, part II. p. 1. 
Leo ALLATIUs, De libris Græcor. Ecclefiaft, Dit. 11. p. 160. 
ed. Fabricii, et De perpetua Eccleſ. Orient. et Occident. Conſen- 
eue, lib. ii. cap. ix. p. 614. — Mich. LE QuvikN, Oriente 
Chri//iano, tom. i. p. 269. « Dif. Damaſcena prima, & xxxi. 
p. 16.— HerRManni Hiftoria Concertationum de pane azymo et 
fermentato, p. 59. publiſhed at Leiſic in the year 1739, —— 


Jo. Barr. CoTELErRIUs, Monum, Ecclefie Grace, tom. 11. 
p- 108. | 
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bridegrooms ; that their prieſts are beardleſs; C EN T, 
and that in the rite of baptiſm they confined þ 1 IL 
themſelves to one lingle immerſion o]. Such — 
were the miſerable and trifling objects that ex- 
cited a fatal ſchiſm, and kindled a furious war 
between the Greeks and Latins, who carried their 
animoſities to the greateſt lengths, and loaded 
each other with reciprocal invectives and impre- 
cations, The attentive reader will form from 
hence a juſt idea of the deplorable ſtate of reli- 
g10n both in the eaſtern and weſtern world at this 
period, and will fee, in this dreadful ſchiſm, the 
true origin of the various ſects that multiplied the 
different forms of ſuperſtition and error in theſe 
unhappy times. 

XII. This vehement diſpute, which the Greeks A new con- 
had to carry on againſt the Latin churches, was *"**"%y 


concerning 


well nigh followed by a fatal diviſion among the fanttiry 
themſelves. Amidſt the ſtraits and difficulties to * 955% 
which the empire was now reduced by the ex- 
pences of war, and the calamities of the times, 
ALExX1us not only employed the treaſures of the 
church, in order to anſwer the exigences of the 
ſtate, but ordered allo the plates of ſilver, and 
the figures of that metal that adorned the portals 
of the churches, to be taken down and converted 
into money. This meaſure excited the indigna- 
tion of Lzo, biſhop of Chalcedon, a man of auſtere 
morals, and of an obſtinate ſpirit, who main- 
tained that the emperor, in this ſtep, was guilty 
of ſacrilege ; and, to prove this charge, publiſhed 
a treatiſe, in which he affirmed, that in the images 
of Jesus CHRIST, and of the ſaints, there reſided 


o See CERULARNII Epiſtola ad Fohannem Tranenſem in Ca- 
1% Lection. Antiq. tom. iii. p. 281. where the reader will alſo 
find the refutation of this letter by Cardinal HumBerT, — 
See likewiſe CErULar11 Epiſtola ad Petrum Antiocbenſ. in Co- 
TELERII Monumentis Eccleſiæ Græc. tom. ii. p. 138. add to 
theſe MarTENE, The/aur, Anecdot, tom. v. p. 847. 
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CEN r. a certain kind of inherent ſanity, that was a pro- 


XI, 
Pas T M. 


—yBv— 


Controver- 
ſies in the 
Latin 
church 
about the 
Lord's ſup- 


Per. 


per object of religious worſhip; and that, there- 
fore, the adoration of Chriſtians ought not to be 
confined to the perſons repreſented by theſe 
images, but extended alſo to the images them- 
ſelves. This new controverſy excited various tu- 
mults and ſeditions among the people, to ſuppreſs 
which the emperor aſſembled a council at Conſtan- 
tinople, in which the queſtion was terminated by 
the following deciſions: * That the images of 
« Cugtsr, and of the ſaints, were to be honoured 
« only with a relative worſhip [p], which was to 
cc be offered, not to the ſubſtance or matter of 
te which theſe images were compoſed, but to the 
ce form and features of which they bore the im- 
ce preſſion ; that the repreſentations of CHRIST, 
« and of the faints, whether in painting or ſculp- 
ce ture, did in no ſenſe partake of the nature of the 
« divine Saviour, or of theſe holy men, though 
te they were enriched with a certain communica- 
« tion of divine grace; and, laſtly, that invoca- 
tion and worſhip were to be addreſſed to the 
« ſaints, only as the ſervants of CHRIST, and on 
ce account of their relation to him, as their maſ- 
ce ter,” Theſe deciſions, abſurd and ſuperſti- 
tious as they were, were not enough ſo for Leo, 
the idolatrous bilhop of “ Balceden, who main- 
tained his monſtrous ſyſtem with obſtinacy, and 
was, for that reaſon, ſent into baniſhment [g]. 
XIII. The famous diſpute concerning the pre- 


ſence of CurisT's body and blood in the euchariſt 


was revived about the middle of this century in 
the Latin church. Hitherro the diſputants on 


[p] S ToxuY per, A Dοα⁰ẽqõʒ TX; ix. 

[2] An ample account of this whole matter is given by 
Ax NA COMNENA, in her Alexiad. lib. v. p. 104. lib. vii. 
p. 153. edit. Venet. — The acts of this council, the very men- 
tion of which is omitted by ſeveral hiſtorians of conſiderable 
note. are publiſhed by MonTFeaucon, in his Bibliotheca 


Cuiſiinrana, p. 103. 1 
bot 
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with the utmoſt freedom, unreſtrained by the de- 
ſpotic voice of authority, ſince no council had 
given a definitive ſentence upon this matter, nor 
preſcribed a rule of faith to terminate all inquiry 
and debate [r]. Hence it was, that, in the be- 
ginning of this century, LeuTaERIC, archbiſhop 
of Sens, affirmed, in oppoſition to the general 
opinion of the times, that none but the ſincere 
and upright Chriſtian, none but ſaints and real 
believers, received the body of CarisT in the 
holy ſacrament. This opinion, which was broach- 
ed in the year 1004, was every way proper to ex- 
cite rumours among the people; but theſe its na- 
tural effects were happily prevented by the in- 
fluence of RogkRT, king of France, and the wiſe 
counſels of ſome prudent friends, who hindered 
the fanatical prelate from diſſeminating this 
whimſical invention [s]. It was not ſo eaſy to 
extinguiſh the zeal, or to ſtop the mouth of the 
famous BerENGEs, principal of the public ichool 
at Tours, and afterwards archbiſhop of Angers, a 
man of a moſt acute and ſubtile genius, and 
highly renowned both on account of his extenſive 
learning, and the exemplary ſanctity of his life 
and manners [J. This eminent eccleſiaſtic main- 
tained publicly, in the year 1045, the doctrine of 
JohAxxNxES Scorus, oppoled warmly the mon- 


[r] The various opinions concerning the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper, that were embraced during this century, are 
colleged by Mar rexe from an ancient manuſcript, and pub- 
liſhed in his Veyage Litteraire de deux Bencdictins de la Congre- 

ation de S. Maur, tom. 11. p. 126. 

ſs] See Du Boulay, Hiſter. Acad. Pariſ. tom. 1. p. 354. 

| 7] See the Life of BeRENGER in the Yorks of HilpeBBNr, 
archdeacon of Mans, p. 1324.—See alſo Hiftoire Litteraire de 
la France, tom. viii. p. 197.—BovLary, H. Acad. Pariſ. 
tom. i. p. zog. and the authors mentioned by FaBRicivs, 
Biblicth, Lat. medii avi, tom. i. p. 5-0. It is probably by a 
preſs-error, that HiLDEBERT is ſtyled archbi/pop, inſtead of 
archdeacon, by Pak is Hift, lib. i. p. 10. edit. / arts, 
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CENT, 
XI. 
PART II. 


The pontifs 
ſtrive in 
vain, to put 
an end to 
this debate, 


The Internal HisTory of the Cavncn. 


ſtrous opinions of Pascnastvs Ransert, which 
were adapted to captivate a ſuperſtitious multi- 
rude by exciting their aſtoniſhment, and perſe- 
vered with a noble obſtinacy in teaching, that the 
bread and wine were not changed into the body 
and blood of CnarsT in the euchariſt, but pre- 
ſerved their natural and eſſential qualities, and 
were no more than figures and external ſymbols 
of the body and blood of the divine Saviour. — 
This wiſe and rational doctrine was no ſooner 
publiſhed, than it was oppoſed by certain doctors 
in France and Germany; but the Roman pontif 
Leo IX. attacked it with peculiar vehemence and 
fury in the year 1050; and in two councils, the 
one aſſembled at Ke, and the other at Vercelli, 
had the doctrine of BertExGtr ſolemnly con- 
demned, and the book of Scorus, from which it 
was drawn, committed to the flames. This ex- 
ample was followed by the council of Paris, which 
was ſummoned the very ſame year by Henxr I., 
and in which BERENGEHR, and his numerous ad- 
herents, were menaced with all forts of evils, both 
ſpiritual and temporal. Theſe threats were exe- 
cuted, in part, againſt this unhappy prelate, whom 
Hexxy deprived of all his revenues; but neither 
threatenings, nor fines, nor ſynodical decrees, 
could ſhake the firmneſs of his mind, or engage 
him to renounce the doctrine he had embraced. 
XIV. After theſe proceedings, the controverſy 
was for ſome years happily ſuſpended, and Be- 
RENGER, Whole patrons were as numerous as his 
enemies were formidable [4], enjoyed, for a 
while, the ſweets of liberty and peace. His ene- 
mies, however, after the death of LEO IX., re- 
kindled the flame of religious diſcord, and per- 
ſuaded his ſucceſſor Victor II. to examine anew 


[ «)] His moſt formidable enemy and rival was LANFRANCy 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
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the doctrine of BENRENOER. The pontif complied, e E Nr. 
and ſent his legates to two different councils that „ ,. 
were aſſembled at 7 ours, in the year 1054 [% . ——— 
for that purpoſe. In one of theſe councils the 
famous HiLDpeBr AND, who was afterwards pontif 
under the title of GREOORYT VII., appeared in the 
character of legate, and oppoſed the new doctrine 
with the utmoſt vehemence. - BERENOER was allo 
preſent at this aſſembly, and, overpowered with 
threats, rather than convinced by reaſon and ar- 
gument, he not only abandoned his opinions, 
but (if we may believe his adverſaries, to whoſe 
teſtimony we are confined in this matter) abjured 
them ſolemnly, and, in conſequence of this hum- 
bling ſtep, made his peace with the church. — 
This abjuration, however, was far from being 
ſincere, and the docility of BERRENOER was no 
more than an act of diſſimulation; for ſoon after 
this period, he taught anew, though with more 
circumſpection and prudence, the opinions he 
had formerly profeſſed. That his conduct here 
appears mean and diſhoneſt, 1s indeed evident 
but we are not ſufficiently acquainted with the 
tranſactions of theſe councils to fix preciſely the 
degree of his crime. 

XV. The account of BzrtnceR's perfidy being 
brought to NicoLas II., the exaſperated pontif 
ſummoned him to Rome, A. D. 1058, and terri- 
fed him, in ſuch a manner, in the council held 
there the following year, that he declared his 
readineſs to embrace and adhere to the doctrines 
which that venerable aſſembly ſhould think pro- 
per to impoſe upon his faith. HUuMBERT was ac- 
cordingly appointed unanimouſly by NicoLas and 
the council to draw up a confeſſion of faith for 
BERENGER, who ſigned it publicly, and confirmed 


tao] Other hiſtorians mention but one council, and place 
It in the year 1055. 
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C E N T. his adherence to it by a ſolemn oath. In this 


Xl. 


Pax rT II. 


confeſſion there was, among other tenets equally 
abſurd, the following declaration, that be bread 
aud wine, after conſecration, were not only à SACRA- 
ME-T, but alſo the REAL BODY AND BLOOD of Je- 
sus CHRIST ; and that this body and blocd were 
handled by the prieſts and conſumed by the faithful, 
and not in a ſacramental ſenſe, but in reality and 
truth, as other ſenſible objects are. This doctrine 
was lo monſtrouſly nonſenfical, and was ſuch an 
impudent inſult upon the very firſt principles of 
reaſon, that it could have nothing alluring to a 
man of BERENGER'S acute and philoſophical turn, 
nor could it poſſibly become the object of his ſe- 
rious belief, as appcared ſoon after this odious act 
of diſſimulation; for no ſooner was he returned 
into France, than taking refuge in the counte- 
nance and protection of his ancient patrons, he 
expreſſed the utmoſt deteſtation and abhorrence of 
the doctrines he had been obliged to profeſs at 
Rome, abjured them ſolemnly both in his diſcourſe 
and in his writings, and returned zealouſly to the 
profeſſion and detence of his former, which had 
always been his real opinion. ALEXANDER II. 
employed the ſeducing influence of ſoft and 
friendly expoſtulation to engage BERENGER to 
diſſemble anew, or, in other words, to return 
from his pretended apoftaly; but his remon- 
ſtrances were ineffectual, and that perhaps in a 
great meaſure, becaule this rebellious ſon of a 
ſuperſtitious church was powerfully ſupported in 
the maintenance of his opinions. Hence the 
controverſy was prolonged, during many years, 
by a multitude of writings on both ſides of the 
queſtion, and the followers of BerENGER increaſed 
from day to day. 

XVI Gerecory VII., whoſe enterpriſing ſpirit 
no difficulties nor oppolitions could diſcourage, 
was no ſooner raiſed to the pontificate than he un- 

dertoak 
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dertook to terminate this important controverſy, e E N x. 
and, for that purpoſe, ſent an order to BEREN OTR, p,\; n. 
in the year 1078, to repair to Rome. Conſid ef- 
ing the natural character of his pontif, his con- 
duct in this affair was highly laudable, and diſco- 
vered a degree of impartiality and candour, which 
his proceedings upon other occaſions gave little 
reaſon to expect. He ſeems to have had a high 
elteem for BERENOFESS; and, in the particular 
points in which he was obliged to oppoſe him, he 
did it, with all poſſible mildneſs, and with a ten- 
derneſs which ſhewed that he acted rather from a 
forced compliance with the clamours of his adver- 
ſaries, than from inclination or principle. In the 
council that was held at Rome towards the conclu- 
ſon of the year 1078, he permitted BERENGER to 
draw up a new confeſſion of his faith, and to re- 
nounce that which had. been compoſed by Hum- 
BERT, though it had been ſolemnly approved and 
confirmed by NicoLas II., and a Roman coun- 
cil. The ſagacious pontif perceived clearly the 
abſurdity of HumBer T's confeſſion, and therefore 
reuoked it, though it had been rendered ſacred 
by papal authority [x]. In conſequence of this, 
the perſecuted prelate made a ſecond declaration, 
confirmed by an oath, that he would adhere for 
the future to the following propoſitions : That the 
bread laid upon the altar became, after conſecration, 
the true body of CnrlsT, which was born of the 
Virgin, ſuffered on the croſs, and now fits at the 
right-hand of the Father : and that the wine placed 


ſx] It is worthy of obſervation, that CaeGory VII, whoſe 
zeal in extending the juriſdiction, and exalting the authority 
of the Roman pontifs, ſurpaſſed that of all his predeceſſors, ac- 
knowledged, at leaſt tacitly, by this ſtep, that a pope and 
council might err, and had erred in effect. How otherwiſe 
could he allow BeRExGtR to renounce a copfellion of faith, 
that had been ſolemnly approved and confirmed by Nicortas 
II., in a Roman council? 
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upon the altar became, after conſecration, the irue 
blood, which flowed from the ſide of CurRisT. The 
ponent. wy ſatisfied with this declaration, which 
as far from producing the ſame effect upon the 
enemies of BzRENGER ; they ſhewed that it was 
ambiguous, and fo it was in reality; and they in- 
ſiſted that Brxexcer ſhould be obliged not only 
to ſign another declaration leſs vague and equi- 
vocal, but ſhould alfo be required to prove his 
ſincerity by the fiery trial. GRrroory refuſed ab- 
ſolutely this latter demand, and would have 
equally refuſed the other, had not his favourable 
intentions towards BERENGER yielded to the im- 
portunate clamours of his enemies and enim 
tors. 
XVII. The pontif, therefore, granted, chat 
part of their demand that related to a new decla- 
ation; and, in a council held at Reme, A. D. 1079, 
had a third confeſſion of faith drawn up, which 
was ſomewhat leis abſurd than the firſt, though 
much more harſh than the ſecond, and to which 
PzatNGER, after reading and ſubſcribing it in the 
midlt of the aftembly, was obliged to declare his 
allent by a folemn oath. By this aſſent, he pro- 
feſſed to believe, That the bread and wine were, by 
the my/terious influence of the boi prayer, and the 
words of cur Keacemer, ſuv/tontially changed into the 
true, prefer, ana Vivifying budy and blood of JEtSus 
C4z1sT : and to remove all grounds of ſuſpicion, 
to diſpel all doubt about the reality of his attach- 
ment to this ridiculous ly Rey he added to his 
ſ-cond contemon | y ] a {oulemn declaration, that 
ihe read and Wine, 1 gamer ion, were convert- 
ed into the real! body and blood 6 CHRIST, not only 
in quality of external ſiaus and [acramental repreſent- 
ations, vu! ju Limetr eſſential Properties, and in ſub- 


ſeantial reality, No ſooner had BERENOER made 


[y] Mentioned in the precedivg ſe ion. 
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this ſtrange declaration, than the pontif redoubled 
the marks of eſteem which he had formerly ſhewn 
him, and ſent him back to his country loaded 
with the moſt honourable teſtimonies of his libe- 
rality and friendſhip, The double-minded doctor 
did not, however, think himſelf bound by this 
declaration, folemn as it was; and therefore re- 
tracted publicly, upon his return to his reſidence, 
what he had ſubſcribed as his real ſentiments in 
the council of Rome, and went even ſo far as to 
compoſe an elaborate refutation of the doctrine to 
which he had been engaged to profels his aſſent, 
This new change excited a warm and vehement 
controverſy, in which LAN FAA NS and GuITMUND 
endeavoured to perplex BERENGER with their ſo- 
phiſtry, and to overwhelm him with their invec— 
tives. GaEGory VII., to whoſe papal thunder 
the affronted council looked with impatience, 
ſeemed neither {urpriſed nor offended by the 1n- 
conſtancy of BERENGER, nor did he take any ſtep 
which could teſtify the ſmalleſt mark of reſent- 
ment againſt this pretended apoſtate, From 
hence it appears more than probable, that the ſe- 
cond confeſſion of BEREN OE had entirely ſatisfied 
that pontif; and that the violent impoſition of the 
third was by no means agreeable to GREGORY, 
who ſeems to have adopted, in a great meaſure, 
if not wholly, the ſentiments of BERENOER [2]. 


XVIII. Amidſt 


CS] A remarkable treatiſe of BerenGer's compoſition, 
which has been publithed by MaxTEene, in his The/aur. Auec- 
det tom. iv. p. 99. 103. will contribute to caſt a fatisfattory 
light upon this whole affair, and will fully unfold the real 
ſentiments of GREGORY concerning the euchariſt. For from 
this picce it is undoubtedly evident; 1/7, That BereExceR 
was elleemed and favoured, in a fingular manner by G«e- 
Gory VII. 2dly, hat this pontif was of the ſame opinion 
with B:auxcEtr concerning the euchariſt ; it is certain, at 
lealt, that he was for adhering to the words of ſcripture in 
this mutter, and was eager in ſuppreſſing all curious reſearches, 
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XVIII. Amidit the clamours of his incenſed 
adveriaries, BERENGER obſerved a profound 
ſilence, 


and all poſitive deciſions concerning the manner of CHRISt's 
preſence in the holy ſacrament, This appears evidently from 
the following words, which he addreſſed to BeReExGtr before 
the meeting of the laſt council of Rome, and in which he ſpeaks 
of his delign to conſult the Virgin Max y*concerning the con- 
duct which it was proper for him to obſerve in the courſe of 
this controverſy: Ego p/ane te (ſays the pontif in the 198th 
page of the work, ci ed in the beginning of this note) 4e 
Chrifti ſacriſicio jecundum ſcripturas bene jentire non dubito > tamen 
quia cenjuetudinis mitt oft, ad B. Mariam de his que movent re- 
currere—impoſui religicſo cuidam amico—a B. Maria obtinere, ut 
per eum mihi non taceret, ſed verbis commendaret, querſum me de 
negotio quod in manibus habebam de Chriſti ſacrificto reciperem, in 
quo immotus perſiſierem. We ſee here plainly, that GAG A 
expreſſes the ſtrongeſt propenſity to the ſentiments of Be- 
KEN GEN, not, however, without ſome heſitation concerning 
the manner in which he was to conduct himſelf, and alſo con- 
cerning the preciſe doctrine, which it was neceſſary to em- 
brace in relation to the preſence of CRI in the euchariſt. 
It was this hefitation which led him to conſult the Virgin 
Mary, whoſe anſwer the pontif gives in the following words: 
A B. Maria audiwit et ad me retulit, nihil de ſacrificio Chriſti 
cogitandum nibil eſe tenendum, i quid tenerent authentice 
feripture, contra guas BERENGARIUS nihbil babebat, Hoc ti6i 
manifelare wolui, ut ſecuriorem ad nos fiduciam & alacriorim 
ſpem habeas, Here we ſee an anſwer of the Virgin pronoun- 
cing, that it was neceſſary to adhere to the expreſs declarations 
of icripture concerning the pretence of Cur1sT in the ſacra- 
ment; and whether GEOX was fanatical enough to con 
tide 1n this anſwer as real, or rogue enough to forge it, it is 
ſtill certain, that he confined his belief concerning the point 
in debate to the language of ſcripture, and held that the true 
body and bluod of Css T were exhibited in the ſacrament of 
the Lord's ſupper, though it was neither neceſſary ner expe- 
dient to enquire into the nature or manner of this myſterious 
preſence. zdly, It appears manifelt from the treatiſe already 
mentioned, that the aſſembling of the ſecond council, and the 
impoſition of another confeflion of faith upon the conſcience of 
Beaf Nate, wete meaſures into which GrEGoRY was forced 
by the enemies of that eccleſiaſtic. Dejedus eff, ſays B. 
RENGER, ſpeaxing of that pontif, importunitate Paduani ſeurr >, 
non epif-epi, et Piſani non epiſcepi, ſed antichriſli , . , ut permit - 
teret calumniatoribus weritatis in poſteriori guadrageſimali concilio 
fSeripium a Je firmalum in priori mulart. athily, We ſee here 
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ſilence, and was prudent enough to return no an- 
ſwer to their bitter and repeated invectives. Fa- 
tigued with a controverſy, in which the firſt prin- 
ciples of reaſon were ſo impudently inſulted, and 
exhauſted by an oppoſition which he was unable 
to overcome, he abandoned all his worldly con- 
cerns, and retired to the ifle of Sz. Coſine, in the 
neighbourhood of Tcurs, where he ſpent the re- 
mainder of his days in faſting, prayer, and pious 
exerciſes. In the year 1088, death put an end to 
the affliction he ſuffered in his retirement, from a 
bitter reflection upon the diſſimulation he had 
been guilty of at Rome, and to the penitential acts 
of mortification and aulterity, to which he ſeems 
to have ſubmitted with a deſign to expiate the 
enormity of his criminal compliance, and the 


guilt of his perjury [a]. He left behind him in 


the true reaſon why Ge :cory ſhewed not the ſmalleſt mark of 
reſentment againſt BEREN GER, when, upon his return to his 
own country, he violated the promiſe by which he had fo ſo- 
lemnly bound himſelf in the laſt council, and refuted the con- 
feſſion to which he had ſworn his afſent. For the pontif was 
very far from adopting the ſentiments of thoſe who had drawn 
up or ſuggeſted that monilrous con ſeſſion, and eſteemed it ſuf- 
ficient to believe with BERENGER, that the body and blood of 
Jesus CikisT were exhibi.ed to Chriſtians in the euchariſt, 
Hence he let the violent adverſaries of his perſecuted friend 
murmur, ſcribble, bawl, and refute, while he himſelf obſerved 
a profound filence, and perſiſted in his reſolution to put that 
unhappy man to no fariher tranble, It is, however, proper to 
obſerve, that in the ſame book from whence theſe paxticulars 
are taken, we find BeRENGER atidrefling himſelf, with the ut- 
moſt humility, to the divine mercy, for the pardon of the 


crime of diſimulation and perjury he had committed at Rome; 


and confeſſing that the fear of death had extorted from him 
oaths and declarations diametrically oppoſite to his real ſenti- 
ments, and engaged him to ſabſcribe to a ſet of tenets which 
he abhorred, Deus emnipotens, ſays he, miſerere, fons miſeri- 
cordiarum, tantum ſacrilegium ag neſcenti. 

[a] This will appear evident to ſuch as peruſe the treatiſe 
of his compoſition, which we bave mentioned in the preceding 
note, as publiſked in MarTENE's T be/aur. Anecdet, tom. iv. 
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CEN r. the minds of the people a deep impreſſion of his 


PART II. 


extraordinary ſanctity, and his followers were as 
numerous as his fame was illuſtrious {þ]. There 
have been diſputes among the learned about the 
real ſentiments of this eminent man: yet, not- 
withſtanding the art which he ſometimes ufed to 
conceal his opinions, and the ambiguity that is 
often remarkable in his expreſſions, whoever exa- 
mines with impartiality and attention ſuch of his 
writings as are yet extant, will immediately per- 
ceive, that he looked upon the bread and wine in 
the ſacrament as no more than the ſigns or ſym- 
bols of the body and blood of the divine Sa- 
viour [c}. In this opinion BEAEN GEA perſevered 
to the laſt; nor have we any authentic proof of 


[5] The canons of the cathedral of Tours continue to ho- 
nour the memory of BERNER by an annual proceſſion, in 
which they perform a ſolemn ſervice at his tomb in the iſle of 
Sr. Co/me. See Mol fo. Vage, Liturgiques, p. 130. 

ſc} Mae:r1on, and other Roman catholic writers, as alſo 
a few Lutheran divines, are of opinion, that BERREN GEA denied 
only the doArine of TranſubMantiation, while he maintained, 
at the ſame time, the real preſence of the body and blood of 
CH&IsT in the euchariſt. And this opinion will, indeed, ap- 
p-ar plauhble to ſuch as eonlider only the declaration he Gened 
1a the firſt council at Rome, to which he was ſummoned by 
GatGory VII., and which he never retracted, without com- 
paring this declaration with the reſt of his writings. On the 
other hand, Us hu ER, Basxack, and almoſt all the writers of 
the reformed church maintain, that the doctrine of BEXEN GH 
was exactly the ſame with that which Carvin afterwarcs 
adopted; and ] cannot help joining with them in this opinion, 
when I peruſe attentively the following words of his Letter to 
ALvmavxus, publiſhed in MaRTExt's T he/aur. tom. iv. p. icq. 
(onftat, fays Bezexcer in expreſs terms, verum Chriſti corpus 
in ia min/a propont, SED SPIRITUALITER INTERIORI H'- 
MINE VERUM an ea Chriſti corpus ab his duntaxat, qui Christi 
mimbra funt, mncorruptum, intaminatum, inaliritumgue SPIK1I*® 
TUALITER MANDUCARI, Theſe words demonſtrate fo r, 
that, by the preſence of Curni5T's body in the euchariſt, B 
RENGER meant no more than a ſpiritual preſence, that they dii- ' 
pel all doubt abvur his real ſentiments, though, upon other 
&ccalions, he concealed theſe ſentiments under Cubivus expici= 
ons, to decelve his adverſaries, 
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his having departed from it before his death, as c E nr, 


ſome of the Roman catholic writers vainly pre- 


tend [d]. $5.6 


[4] It is well known what laborious efforts the Roman ca- 
tholic writers have employed to perſuade us, that BRS ENOER, 
before his death, abandoned the opinion he had fo long and fo 
warmly defended, and returned to the doctrine of the church 
of Rome concerning the corporal preſence of CHRIST in the 
euchariſt. But when we enquire into the reaſons on which 
this aſſertion is founded, we ſhall immediately perceive their 
weakneſs and inſufficiency. They allege, in the firſt place, 
that BEα?E NEN gave an account of his doctrine and belief in the 
council of Bourdeaux, A. D. 1087; and add to this, that the 
ancient writers applaud his penitential ſentiments, and affirm 
that he died in the catholic faith, In all this, however, we 
ſee no proof of BenexGer's retractation. He adhered, in- 
deed, to the confeſſion of faith, which he had ſubſcribed and 
adopted in the firſt of the two Roman councils, to which he 
had been ſummoned by GREGOR VII., and which that pon- 
tif judged ſufficient to clear him from the 1mputation of he- 
reſy ; and they who confined their attention to the /zteral ſenſe 
of the words of that confeſſion, without conſidering their pirit, 
and the different meanings of which they were ſuſceptible, 
might eaſily imagine that Bzex exnGeR's confeſſion was agreeable 
to the doctrine of the church. GRreGory, in order to pacify 
matters, confirmed them in this notion ; and though he was 
well informed of BERENGHR“s having retrafted the confeſſion 
which he had ſigned in the laſt Roman council before which 
he appeared, and of his oppoſing, with the utmoſt warmth, 
the opinion he had there ſo folemnly profeſſed, yet he let the 
inconſtant doctor remain unmoleſted, and thereby tacitly 
acquitted him of the crime and the error that were laid to his 
charge. 

It is of the utmoſt importance to obſerve here, that the Ro- 
man church was not come, in this century, to a fixed deter- 
mination concerning the rature and manner of Ci1RisT's pre- 
ſence in the euchariſt. This appears moſt evidently from the 
three confeſſions which BertnGeR ſigned by the order of 
three councils, which confeſſions differed from each other, not 
only in the terms and the turn of expreſſion, but alſo in the 
opinions and doftrines they contained. Pope Nicol As II., 
and the council he aſſembled at Rz-me, A. D. 1059, obliged 
him to ſubſcribe, as the true and orthodox doctrine of the 
church, the firſt of theſe confeſſions. which was compoſed by 
Cardinal HumBErT. This confeſſion was, however, rejected, 
not ouly as harſh in point of expreſſion, but alſo as wen 
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XIX. It is not rare to find in the hiſtory of the 
church, the moſt trifling objects exciting the 
warmeſt 


and unſound, by Gatcory and the two Roman councils, 
which he had expteſely ſummoned to enquire into that matter; 
for had HumBtkT'> declaration appeared to the poatif to be a 
juit exprefiion of the doctrine and ſenſe of the church coucern- 
ing the euchariit, neither he nor the ſucceeding councils would 
have permined other fo:ms of Joctrine o be ſubſtituted in its 
place. Gakconx, as we have already ſeen, was of opinion, 


that it was highly Impicper to pry with too much curioſity 


into the mytteries of the euvcharilt, and that, laying a{;de all 
diſputes concerning the marrer of Cris 's preſence in that 
holy 1nffitution, it was ſafeſt ro adhere to the plain words of 
icripture; and as this was alſo the opinion of PxrExGER, and 
was plainly ex preffeg in his confeſſion of fsith, the judicious 
ponuf pronounced him innocent. But a following council de- 
parted trom this equitable fentence of Gatcory, Who, tho 
wich much rejuctaice, wes induces io confirm their rigorous 
Eecifions ; and hence aro'ſs a third conſeſſion, which was ex» 
tremely different from the two preceding ones. We may re- 
mark by the by, that in this controveriy the councils ſeem 
plainly to have ſwayed the pontifs, ſince we ſee the obſtinate, 
tne invincible Ges cory yielding, againfi his will, to one of 
the ſe clamorous aſſemblies. PirenGt & had no ſooner got out 
of the hands uf his enemies, than he returned to the ſecond 
con feſſion, which the por.tif had approved, and publicly de- 
claimed againit that which had been impoſed upon him in the 
lat Roman council before which he had appeared, without 
receiving the lealt mark ui diſapprobation from GrxEGORY,— 
From this was raturel to conclude, that, 2Ithough he op- 
poſed the decree of that council, he adopted nevertheleſs the 
opinion of the pope and of the church. 

In the account which I have here given of this memorable 
controverſy, I kave not only conſulted the ancient records re- 
lating to that matter, which have been made public (for ſe— 
veral of them lie as yet in SS. in the cabinets of the curious) 
but have a'lo been afſiſied by the labours of thoſe among the 
learned, who have treated that important branch of Eccleſiaſ- 
tical tliilory in the moſt ample and accurate manner: ſuch as 
frit, FAN C. De Rove's bock, publiſhed at Angers in the 
vear 16563; Ad Can. Ego Berengarias 41. de conſecrat. diſtindt. 2. 
Uti vita, b reſis, et pœnitentia Herengarii Andegavenſis Archi- 
aracont, tt ad Jojephi ſocum de Chriſts (a hook which is extremely 
Curious, a and very little known). MaBL1LLoN' s Præfat. ad 
tom. ix. Ad. SS. Ord. Bened ſeu Sec. vi. part II. p. 4. et Diſ⸗ 

Jert, de mulliplici aamnatione, fidei profe//ione et lapſe, which is 
publiſhed 
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warmeſt and moſt vehement controverſies. Such CENT, 


was the diſpute that aroſe in France, in the year p, 


XI, 
x T II. 


1023, between the prieſts and monks of Limoges, ——— 


concerning the place that was to be aſligned in 


the public liturgy to MarT1aL, the firſt biſhop 


of that dioceſe. One party headed by JorDan, 
biſhop of Limoges, were for placing him among 
the canfeſſors; while Huco, abbot of the monal- 
tery of- ot. Martial, maintained, that the prelate 
in queſtion was to be ranked among the apoſtles, 
and branded, with the opprobrious and heretical 
title of Elionites, all ſuch as adhered to the pro- 
poſal of Jokban. This momentous affair was de- 
bated firſt, in a council held at Poitiers in the year 
1023, and in another aſſembled at Paris the year 
following, in which latter it was determined, that 
MarT1aL was to be honoured with the title of an 
apoſile, and that all who refuſed him this eminent 
rank were to be conſidered as Ebionites, who, as 
1s well known, confined the number of the apoſ- 
tles to twelve, that they might exclude St. PavL 
from that ſacred order. The decree, however, of 
this council did not produce the effects that were 
expected from it; for it exaſperated, inſtead of 
calming, the zeal and animoſity of the contending 
parties, fo that this miſerable diſpute became 
daily more univerſal, and ſpread like a contagion 
through all the provinces of Frauce. The matter 
was, at length, brought before the tribunal of 
the Roman pontif, Jour XIX., who decided it 


publiſhed in his Aualeda weteris avi, tom. ii. p. 456. De 
BouLry, Hiſtor, Acad Parif. tom. i. p. 404. tom, ii. p. 452. 
The authors of the reformed church, which I have followed 
in this controverſy, are, Uss nu, De Jucce//icne Ecclefiar, 
Cyriſlianar. in occidente, cap. Vil. $ 24. p. 195, —BasNnaGE, 
Hiſt. des Egliſes Reformees, tom. i. p. 105. et Hiſt. de PEgiiſe, 
tom. ii. p. 1391,—Cas. Ouvin, Difjert. de Doctrina et Scriptis 
Berengarii in Comment. de Scriptor. Ecclefiaft. tom. ii. p. 024. 
There appears more or leſs a certain ſpirit of partiabty in all 
theſe wricers; but this ſpitit is particularly notorious among 
zhoſe of the church of Nome. 


In 
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e E N x. in favour of the monks; and, in a letter addreſſed 


XI, 
PART TI 


—— 


; to JorDAN and the other biſhops of the nation, 


pronounced MaRrTI1AL worthy of the title and ho- 
nours of an apoſtle. This deciſion produced the 
moſt ſubſtantial and permanent effects : for in a 
council aſſembled at Limoges, A. D. 1029, Jor- 
DAN declared his acquieſcence in the papal ſen— 
tence ; in a provincial council at Bourges, two 
years after, Max TIAL was aſſociated to the com- 
pany of the apoſtles with great ſolemnity, in con- 
ſequence of the deciſion of the Roman ſee, and 
about the ſame time this controverſy was com- 
pletely and finally terminated in a numerous 
council aſſembled at Limoges, in which the prayers 
that had been conſecrated to the memory of the 
apoſtle MaRT1:L by the zealous pontif were pub- 
licly recited [el. The warm contenders for the 
apoſtleſhip of Mar T1aL aſſerted, that he was one 
of the ſeventy diſciples of CH RISTͤH from whence 
they concluded that he had an equal title with 
Paul and BARNABAS to the honour of an apoſ- 
tle, | 


ſe] See Bour v. Hi. Acad Pari/. tom i. p. 372. 1 


J. LoxsEVAL, Hiſtoire de | Egliſe Galicare, tom. vii. p 188, 


189, 231.—'1 he Benedictine monk:, in their Gallia Chriſ- 


tiara, tom. ii. Append, Documentor, p. 162. have publiſhed the 
Leiter of JoR DN zo Pope BeNnewbict VIII., againſt the Ape/- 
tl ig of MaRTIai, The decrees of the councils of Pourges 
aid Limoges concerning this matter are publitted by Lane, 
in his B:iblioth. Nova Manuſcripior. tom. ii. p. 706 Masit- 
Lon has given an ample account of AbEuAR, a monk of Sz, 
ar, the firit promoter of this ridiculous controverſy, in his 
Annal, Ord. S. Benedidt. tom. iv. p. 318. and among the ori- 
ginal papers ſubjoined to that volume, has publiſhed a letter 
wrote by that monk in favor of the apoſtleſnip of MarTiaAL. 
See alſo the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. vii. p. 301. 
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Char. IV. Rites and Ceremonies. 


CHA FP. . 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church 
during this century. 


J. HE form of public worſhip, which was 
eſtabliſhed at Rome, had not, as yet, 
been univerſally received in the weſtern provinces. 
This was looked upon by the imperious pontifs 
as an inſult upon their authority, and therefore 
they uſed their utmoſt efforts to introduce the 
Roman ceremonies every where, and to promote 
a perfect uniformity of worſhip in every part of 
the Latin world. GaECORY VII. employed all 
his diligence, activity, and zeal in this enterpriſe, 
as appears from ſeveral paſſages 1n his letters, and 
he perhaps alone was equal to the execution of 
ſuch an arduous attempt. The Spaniards had 
lang diſtinguiſhed themlelves above all other na- 
tions by the noble and reſolute reſiſtance they 
made to the deſpotic attempts of the popes upon 
this occaſion; for they adhered to their ancient 
Gothic liturgy [V] with the utmoſt obſtinacy, and 
could not be brought to change it for the method 
of worſhip eſtabliſhed at Rome. AlEXANDeR II. 
had indeed procecded lo far, in the year 1068, as 
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to perſuade the inhabitants of Arragon into his 


meaſures [g], and to conquer the averſion which 
the Catalonians had diſcovered for the Raman 
worſhip. But the honour of finiſhing this difficult 
work, and bringing it to perfection, was reſerved 
for Ga ECORY VII., who, without interruption, 
exhorted, threatened, admoniſhed, and intreated 


[JI] Sce Mariti9v, D- Liturgia Gallicana, lib. i. cap. ĩi. 
p- 10.— Jo. Box A, Rerum Liturgicarum, lib. i, cap xi p. 220. 


opp.—PztrR, LE Brun, Explication des Ceremonies de la Made, 
tom. 11. D,. v. p. 272. 


[] Per. DE Mat RCa, Hiſtoire de Bearn, liv, ii. cap. ix. 
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Savcrius and Alrgoxso, the kings of Arragon 
and Caſtile, until, fatigued with the importunity 
of this reſtleſs pontif, they conſented to aboliſh 
the Gothic ſervice in their churches, and to in- 
troduce the Roman in its place. Sanctus was 
the firſt who complied with the requeſt of the 
pontif, and, in the year 1080, his example was 
followed by AL.pyonso. The methods which the 
nobles of Caſtile employed to decide the matter 
were very cxtraordinary. Firſt, they choſe two 
champions, who were to determine the contro- 
verſy by ſingle combat, the one fighting for the 
Roman liturg cy, the other for the Gothic. This 
firſt trial ended | in favour of the latter; for the 
Gothic hero proved victorious. The fiery trial 
was next made uſe of to terminate the ditpute ; 
the Roman and Gothic liturgies were committed 
to the flames, which, as the {tory goes, conſumed 
the former, while the latter remained unblemiſhed 
and entire. Thus were the Gothic rites crowned 
with a double victory, which, however, was not 
ſufficient to maintain them againſt the authority 
of the pope, and the influence of the queen Cox- 
STANTIA, Who determined ALPHONSO in favour 
of the Roman ſervice [J. 

IT. The zeal of the Roman pontifs ſor intro- 
ducing an uniformity of worſhip into the weſtern 
churches may be, in ſome meviure, juſtified ; 
but their not permitting every nation to celebrate 
divine worſhip in their mother tongue was abſo- 
lutely inexcuſable. While, indeed, the Latin 
language was in general uſe among the weſtern na- 
tions, or, at leaſt, was unknown to but a very 
ſmall number, there was no reaſon why 1t ſhould 
not be employed in the public ſervice of the 
church. But when the decline of the Roman em- 


[4] Bona, Rerum Liturgicar. lib. 1. cap. xi. p. 216.— Lx 
Brun. ioc. citat. p. 292.—]), DE FERRERAS, Hift, de PE/- 
pagne, tom. iii. p. 237, 241, 240. | 
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pire drew on by degrees the extinction of its lan- c E 
guage in ſeveral places, and its decay in all the p,, 
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weſtern provinces, it became juſt and reaſonable — 
that each people ſhould ſerve the Deity in the 
language they underſtood, and which was peculiar 
ro them. This reaſoning, however evident and 
ſtriking, had no fort of influence upon the Roman 
pontifs, who, neither in this nor in the following 
centuries, could be perſuaded to change the eſta- 
bliſhed cuſtom, but perſiſted, on the contrary, 
with the molt ſenſeleſs obſtinacy, in retaining the 
uſe of the Latin language in the celebration of di- 
vine worſhip, even when 1t was no longer under- 
ſtood by the people [iJ. This ſtrange conduct 
has been variouſly accounted for by different wri- 
ters, who have tortured their inventions to find 
out its ſecret reaſons, and have imagined many 
that ſeem extremely improbable and tar-fetched. 
A ſuperſtitious and extravagant veneration for 
whatever carried the hoary aſpect of a remote an- 
tiquity, was undoubtedly the principal reaſon that 
rendered the pontifs unwilling to aboliſh the uſe 
of the Latin language in the celebration of divine 
worſhip. The ſame abſurd principle produced a 
ſimilar effect in the eaſtern churches ; thus the 
Egyptian Chriſtians perform their religious ſer- 
vice in the language of the ancient Copts, the 
Jacobites and the Neſtorians in the Syriac, and 
the Abyſlinians in the old Æthiopic, though all 
theſe languages have been long ſince obſolete, and 
are thereby become abſolutely * to 
the multitude | &]. 


— 


III. It would be tedious to enumerate, in a Ceremonies 
circumſtantial manner, the new inventions that arkiplce, 


[i] Uss Ius, Hifteria Dogmatica de Scripturis er Sacris Ver— 
naculis ab HEN, WHARTONoO edita et autta, Londini 1699, in 
4to. 

[4] See EuskR. REnaunoT, Diſertat. de Liturgiarum Ori- 
enial, crigine et antiquitats, Cap. vi. p. 49. 
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were impoſed upon Chriſtians, in this century; 
under the ſpecious titles of piety and zeal, by the 
ſuperſtitious deſpotiſm of an imperious clergy. It 
would be alſo endleſs to mention the additions 
that were made to former inventions, the multi- 
plication, for example, of the rites and ceremo- 
nies that were uſed in the worſhip of ſaints, re- 
lics, and images, and the new directions that were 
adminiſtered to ſuch as undertook pilgrimages, or 
other ſuperſtitious ſervices of that nature, We 
ſhall only obſerve, that, during the whole of this 
century, all the European nations were moſt dili- 
gently employed in rebuilding, repairing, and 
adorning their churches [/]. Nor will this ap- 
pear ſurpriſing, when we conſider, that, in the 
preceding century, all Europe was alarmed with a 
diſmal apprehenſion that the day of judgment was 
at hand, and that the world was approaching to 
its final diſſolution ; for, among the other effects 
of this panic terror, the churches and monaſteries 
were ſuffered to fall into ruin, or at leaſt to re- 
main without repair, from a notion that they 
would ſoon be involved in the general fate of all 
ſublunary things. But when theſe apprehenſions 
were removed, things immediately put on a new 
face ; the tottering temples were rebuilt, and the 
greateſt zeal, attended with the richeſt and moſt 
liberal donations, was employed 1n reſtoring the 
ſacred edifices to their former luſtre, or rather in 
giving them new degrees of magnificence and 
beauty. os 


[7] GLazter, RonorPhvs, Hi lib. iii. cap, iv. i Du- 
CH $SN#t's Scriptor. Franc. tom. iv. p. 217. Jnfra milleſimum 
tertio jam fere imminente anno contigit in univerſo pene terrarum 
orbe, præcipue tamen in Italia et in Gailits, innovari Ecclefrarum 


baſilicas. 


— 
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Concerning the diviſions and herefies that troubled the 
church during this century. 


J. HE ſtate of the ancient ſects, and parti- 

cularly of the Neſtorians and Monophy- 
ſites, who reſided in Aa and Egypt under the 
Mahometan government, was now much the 
ſame that it had been in the preceding century, 
neither extremely proſperous, nor abſolutely mi- 
ſerable. The cafe of the Manichzans, or Pauli- 
cians, whom the Grecian emperors had baniſhed 
from the eaſtern provinces into Bulgaria and 


Thrace, was much more unhappy, on account of 


the perpetual conflicts they had to ſuitain with the 
Greeks, who perſecuted and oppreſſed them with 
much keenneſs and animoſity. The Greeks, as 
uſually happens upon like occaſions, laid the 
blame of their violent meaſures upon the Mani— 
chæans, whom they repreſented as a turbulent, 
perfidious, and ſanguinary faction, and is the de- 
clared and inveterate enemies of the Grecian em- 
pire [m]. This, however, is by no means to be 
received as an impartial ſtate of the caſe; atleaſt, 

it appears from many circumſtances, that if the 
Manichæans were exaſperated againſt the Greeks, 
their reſentment was owing to the violent and in- 
jurious treatment they had received from them. 
The Grecian pontifs and clergy were far from 
being deſtitute of the odious ſpirit of perſecution 
and it is certain that the emperors, inſtigated and 
ſet on by them, had exhauſted the patience of the 
Paulicians by repeated cruelties and vexations, 
and alienated their affections by inflicting upon 


[m] Av NA Comnena Llexiados, lib. v. p. 105, lib. vi. 
P. 124. 126. 145. 
Vol. II. P p them, 
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ments, ſuch as baniſhment, confiſcation of goods, 
and other ſuch marks of ſeverity and violence. 

ALExivus CouxENus, who, by his learning, 

was an ornament to the imperial ſceptre, percety- 
that the Manichæans were not to be vanquiſh- 
ed, without the greateſt difficulty, by the force of 
arms, and obſerving alſo that their numbers in- 
creaſed from day to day both in Thrace and in the 
adjacent provinces, had recourſe to the power of 
reaſon and argument to conquer their obſtinacy, 
and ſpent whole days at Ph:lippopolis, in diſputing 
with the principal doctors of that pernicious fect. 
Many of them yielded to the victorious arguments 
of this royal diſputant, and his learned affociates; 
nor 1s this to be ſo much wondered at, fince their 
demonſtrations were accompanied and inforced by 
rewards and puniſhments. Such of the Mani- 
chæans as retracted their errors, and returned to 
the boſom of the Greek church, were loaded with 
gifts, honours, and privileges, according to their 
reſpective ſtations; while ſuch as ſtood firm againſt 
the realoning of the emperor, were inhumanly 
condemned to perpetual impriſonment [u]. 

II. Many of the Paulicians, either from a 
principle of zeal for the propagation of their opi- 
nions, or from a deſire of getting rid of the per- 
ſecution and oppreſſion they ſuffered under the 
Grecian yoke, retired from Bulgaria and Thrace, 
and formed ſettlements in other countries. Their 
firſt migration was into Lay; from whence, in 
proceſs of time, they ſent colonies into almoſt all 
the other pravinces of Europe, and formed gra 
dually a conſiderable number of religious aſſem- 


(„ There is an ample and circumſtantial account of this 
controverſy between the emperor and the Manichzans in the 
work mentioned ia the preceding note, lib. xiv. p. 337. 
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blies, who adhered to their doctrine, and who CE wv T 
were afterwards perſecuted with the utmoſt vehe- þ , *: 1. 
mence by the Roman pontifs [e]. It is difficult 
to fix the preciſe period of time when the Pauli- 

cians began to take refuge in Europe; it is, how- 
ever, undoubtedly certain from the moſt authen- 6 
tic teſtimonies, that a conſiderable number of that | 
ſect were, about the middle of this century, ſettled | 
in Lombardy, Inſubria, and principally at Milan ; 
and that many of them Jed a wandering life in 
France, Germany, and other countries, where 


they captivated the eſteem and admiration of the | 


Te] See Lud, AnT. MuraToRi Antiquitat. Ital, medii æ vi: 
; tom. v. p. 83. —LinBorchn. Hiſtoria Ingquifiticnts, p. 31.—— 
2 Tuou. Ave. Ricyini Differtatio de Catharis, which is pre- 
| fixed to the Summa B. MontTa contra Catharos, p. 17, 18. 
We might alſo refer, upon this occaſion, to GLas, RopuLPH, 
Hiſftor, lib. iii, cap. viii, to MaTTH. Pak1s, and other ancient 
writers. Certain Italian authors, and among others Richixt, 

ſeem unwilling to ack:owledpe, that the Paulicians arrived 
firſt in Italy, and proceeded from thence into the other pro- 
vinces of Eurcpe ; and maintain, on the contrary, that their 
firſt ſettlement was in France, and that from thence they came 
into Laly. Theſe writers look upon it as ignominious to their 
country, to be conſidered as the firſt European nation which 
foſtered ſuch a pernicious and impious feft in its boſom, Be 

that as it may, their hypotheſis is favoured by PETz. pe 
Maxzca himſelf, a Frenchman, who, in his Hioire de Bearn, 

livr. viii, cap. xiv. p. 728. declares it as his opinion, that the 
Paulicians joined themſelves to the Gallic armies, that re- 
turned from the holy war in Paleſtine, by the province of But» 
garia, and were thus conducted into France. But that learned 
author alleges no proof to ſupoort this opinion: it appears, 

on the contrary, from the records of the [nqur/e1io7 of I houleuſe, 
publiſhed by LI BORCU, and from other authentic pieces, | 
that the Paulicians ſettled firſt in Sicily, Lombardy, Liguria, ! 

and the Milaneſe, and ſent from thence their doQors and miſſio- | 
naries into France, See the Cocex To/oſanus, p. 13, 14. 32. | 


08, 69, & fa We learn alſo from the Code of Thoulouſe, 
that the French Paulicians, who were called 4/&:genfes, had | 
no biſhop to conſecrate their Auciani (ſuch was the title they | 
gave to their preſbyters) ; ſo that ſuch of them as were defirous | 
of being placed in the order of preſbyters, were obliped to re- | 
pair to 1/aly, in order to their being regularly inttalled. | 
| 
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CEN T. multitude, by their ſanctimonious looks, and the 


p. uncommon air of piety, which they put on with 


much affectation. In 7taly they were called Pa- 


terini and Cathari, or rather Gazari, which latter tl 
appellation the Germans have preſerved, with a {a 
ſmall alteration only, which was proper to adapt p 
it to the genius of their language | p]. In France tl 
they were > called Albigenſes, from the town of Ally, b 
in the Upper Languedoc, in Latin Albigia [g]. J 
They were likewiſe called Bulgarians, in France, of 
becauſe they came from Bulgaria, and becaule the 0! 
head of their ſect reſided in that country; as alſo nr 
Publicans, which was probably a corrupt pronun- fe 
ciation of Paulicians, and boni homines or good men, te 
with ſeveral er titles and epithets [7]. a 
: III. The b: 
im 
[o] The title of Paterini, which was given to this ſect in AF xc 
Ttaly, has been already explained in the ſecond Chapter of the h 
ſecond Part of this Century, Sect. 13, Note [rj]. As to the 
term Catharus, it was, undoubtedly, when applied to the Pau- F ©! 
licians, the ſame with Gazarus, as I have elſewhere demon- AF at 
ſtrated, See Hiflor. Ord. Apoſtel. p. 367. The country b 
which bore, in this century, the name of Gagaria, was What 
we now call the Lefer T artary. f | 
[] That the Paulicians were called Al igenſes in France, W. 
and were a ſect entirely diſtinct from the Yaiaen/es and other pe 
heretics, appears evidently from the Codex Inguifitionis Tolo- | 
Jane, already mentioned. They received this name from a " 
town in Aguitain, called Albigia, or Alby, where their errors ay 
were condemned in a council held in the year 1176. See Ca- 8 
TEL, Memoires de l Hiſteire de Languedoc, p. 305. It is, there- 7 
fore, a miſtake to confider the Albigenſes, as a ſet fo called i. 
from Alch's being the place of their birth, their reſidence, or TI 
the ſeat of their principal aſſembly; ſince that name was given l 
them for no other reaſon than their having been condemned in pa 
a council held in that town, There were, indeed, ſeveral ' T 
Paulicians among the various ſets of diſſenters from the ” 
church of R:-e, that inhabited the country about Au ; and h 
it is alſo true, that the title of Aigenſes is uſually extended to r 
21] the heretics, of whatever ſect or deaomination they were, <5 
Jug 
who dwel: in theſe parts. F. 
(r] The learned Du Fresne, in his Gl/efarium Latin. medii hi 
evi, tom, 1. p. 1338, has proved, in an ample manner, that 45 
the Paulicians were called in France Bulgare, and, by a cor- ves 
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III. The firſt religious aſſembly which the Pau- 
licians had formed in Europe, is ſaid to have been 
diſcovered at Orleans, in the year 1017, under 
the reign of RoßERT. A certain Italian lady is 
ſaid to have been at the head of this ſect; its 
principal members were twelve canons of the ca- 
thedral of Orleans, men eminently diſtinguiſhed 
by their piety and learning, among whom Liso- 
SIUS and STEPHEN held the firſt rank; and it was 
compoſed, in general, of a conſiderable number 
of citizens, who were far from being of the 
meaneſt condition. The impious doctrines, pro- 
feſſed by theſe canons, were diſcovered by a cer- 
tain prieſt named HERIBERT, and by ArlrasTvus, 
a Norman nobleman, upon which Rog ERH aſſem- 
bled a council at Orleans, and employed the 
molt effectual methods that could be thought of 
to bring theſe heretics to a better mind. But all 
his endeavours were to no purpoſe ; this perni- 
cious ſect adhered obftinately to their principles, 
and hence they were at length condemned to be 
burnt alive [5]. | 

It is difficult to come to a fixed determination 
with reſpect to the character and doctrine of theſe 
people; for when we examine matters attentively, 


rupt pronunciation of that word, Poygres. The ſame author, 
in his Ob/ervationes ad Villebarduini Hiſtoriam Conſtantinopolit. 
p. 169. has fully demonſtrated, that the names Popelicani and 
Publicani, that were impoſed upon theſe Manichzans, were no 
more than a corruption of the term Pauliciani ill pronounced. 
The appellation of Bon: Homines, or Los bos Homes, as the 
ſouthern French ſpoke at that time, was a title which the 
Paulicians attributed to themſelves. See the Codex Inguiſit. 
Toleſanæ, p. 22.84.95, &c and more eſpecially p. 131. 

J The accounts that the ancient writers have given of theſe 
heretics are collected by BourLay, in his F. Acad. Pariſ. 
tom. i. p. 304.—CHaRL. PLEss1s D'ArGENTRE, Collection. 
Judicior, de novis errorivus, tom. i. p 5. — Jo. Laux ox, De 
Seholts celebrioribus Caroli Magni, cap. xxiv. p. 9o.— he 
hiſtory of the ſynod of Orleans, in which this ſect was con- 
demned, is given by Luc. Dacugrivs, in his SHicileg. Peter, 
Scriptor. tom. i, p. 004, 
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ſincerity of their piety; that they were blackened 
by accuſations which were evidently falſe; and 
that the opinions for which they were puniſhed, 
differ widely from the Manichæan ſyſtem []. As 
far as we can ſee into the caſe, it appears to us, 
that theſe pretended Manichæans of Orleans were 
a ſet of Myſtics, who looked with contempt upon 
all external worſhip, rejected all rites and ceremo- 
nies, and even the Chriſtian ſacraments, as deſti- 
tute of any, even the leaſt ſpiritual efficacy or 
virtue, placed the whole of religion in the internal 
contemplation of God, and the elevation of the 
ſoul to divine and celeſtial things; and in their 
philoſophical ſpeculations concerning God, the 
Trinity, and the human ſoul, ſoared zbove the 
comprehenſion of the age in which they lived. A 
like ſet of men proceeded in vaſt numbers out of 
Italy in the following ages, ſpread like an inunda- 
tion through all the European provinces, and 
were known in Germany under the name of the 
Brethren of the free ſpirit, while they were diſtin- 
guiſhed in other countries by the appellation of 
Beg bards [u]. 


{z] Basxace, in his Hiftoire dir Fol ſes Reformees, tom. i. 
period iv. p. 97. and in his Ht. de l. /e, tom. 11. p. 1388. 
pleads the cauſe of the canons of Orleans; but this learned 
and worthy may ſeems to have been carried too far by his zeal 
for augmenting the number of thoſe who have been martyrs 
to the truth, 

[2] Wie hall have occaſion to give a ſuller account of theſe 
fanatics in the hiſtory of the thirteenth century, in which they 
vere firſt drawn from their obicurity, and condemned in many 
councils, eſpeciaily in Germany. !t IS, however, certain, that 
they had a clande{tine exiſtence long beſore that period. and 
that they propagaied their tenets lecretly in ſeveral places. 
Their doctrine reſembles, in ſome particulars, that of the Ma. 
nichzens; and hence it was natural for the ignorant divincs of 
the age in which they lived, to conſider them as a branch of 
that pernicious ſect, 
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numerous ſect, whoſe errors were not accompa- 
nied with the crimes that were laid to the charge 
of their brethren, and who were converted by a 
pathetic diſcourſe that was addreſſed to them by 
GERHA«D, biſhop of Cambray and Arras, in an 
aſſerably of the clergy that was held in the laſt 
of theſe two cities A. D. 1030. Theſe honeſt 
Myſtics, who were equally remarkable for their 
docility and their 1gnorance, had received the 
doctrine they profeſſed from the Italians, and par- 
ticularly from a certain chimerical doctor, whoſe 
name was GunDUuLF, They maintained in ge- 
neral, according to their own confeſſion, that the 
whole of religion conſiſted in the ſtudy of prac- 
tical piety, and in a courſe of action conformable 
to the divine laws, and treated all external modes 
of worſhip with the utmoſt contempt. Their 
particular tenets may be reduced to the following 
heads: 1. They rejected baptiſm, and 1n a more 
eſpecial manner, the baptiſm of infants, as a ce- 
remony that was in no reſpect eſſential to ſalva- 
tion. 2. They rejected, for the ſame reaſon, the 
ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 3. They de- 
nied, that the churches were endowed with a 
greater degree of ſanctity than private houſes, or 
that they were more adapted to the worſhip of 
God than any other place. 4. They affirmed, 
that the altars were to be conſidered in no other 
light than as heaps of ſtones, and were there- 
fore unworthy of any marks of veneration or re- 
gard. 5. They diſapproved of the uſe of incenſe 
and conſecrated oil in ſervices of a religious na- 
ture. 6. They looked upon the uſe of bells in 
the churches, as an intolerable ſuperſtition. 
7. They denied, that the eſtabliſhment of biſhops, 
preſbyters, deacons, and other eccleſiaſtical dig- 
nities, was of divine inſtitution, and went ſo far 
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Pau Il, niſters in the church was entirely needleſs. 


8. They affirmed, that the inſtitution of funeral 
rites was an effect of ſacerdotal avarice, and that 
it was a matter of indifference whether the dead 
were buried in the churches, or in the fields. 

They looked upon thoſe voluntary puniſh- 
ments, called penance, which were ſo generally 
practiſed in this century, as unprofitable and ab- 
lurd. 10. They denied, that the fins of departed 


| ſpirits could be, in any meaſure, atoned for by 


the celebration of m:ſſes, the diſtribution of alms 
to the poor, or a vicarious penance | w]; and they 
treated, of conſequence, the doctrine of purga- 
tory as a ridiculous fable. 11. They conſidered 
marriage as a pernicious inſtitution, and abſurdly 
condemned, without diſtinction, all connubial 
bonds [x]. 12. They looked upon a certain fort 
of vencration and worſhip as due to the apoſtles 
and mariyrs, from which, however, they excluded 
ſuch as were only confeſſors, in which claſs they 
comprehended the ſaints, who had not ſuffered 
death for the cauſe of CHRIS, and whoſe bodies, 


in their eſteem, had nothing more ſacred than 


any other human carcale. . They declared the 
ule of inſtrumental muſic in the churches, and 
other religious aſſemblies, ſuperſtitious and un- 
lawful. 14. They denied, that the croſs on which 
Cusisr ſuffered was in any reſpe&t more ſa— 
cred than other kinds of wood, and, of conſe- 


7 [wy] By a wicarious penance 1s . the courſe of 
mortißcation and voluntary ſuffering, that one perſon under» 
goes in order to procure abſolution for another. 


[x] This eleventh article is ſcarcely credible, at leaſt as it 
is here expreſſed. It is more reaſonable to ſuppole that theſe 
Muiics did not abſolutely condemn marriage, but only held 
celibacy in higher elleem, as a mark of ſuperior ſanctity and 
virtue. 


quence, 
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quence, refuſed to pay to it the ſmalleſt degree of 
religious worſhip. 15. They not only re faſed all 
acts of adoration to the images of Cas sr, and 
of the ſaints, but were allo {or having them re- 
moved out of the churches. 16. They were {rocked 
at the ſubordination and diſtinctions that were 
eſtabliſhed among the clergy, and at the different 
degrees of authority that were conferred upon the 
different members of that ſacred body L. 

When we conſider the corrupt itate of religion 
in this century, and particularly, the ſuperſtitious 
notions that were generally adopted 1n relation to 
outward ceremonies, the efficacy of penance and 
the ſanctity of churches, relics, and images, it 
will not appear ſurpriſing, that many perſons of 
good ſenſe and ſolid piety, running from one ex- 
treme to another, fell into the opinions of theſe 
Myſtics, in which, among leveral abiurdities, 
there were many things plauſible and ſpecious, 
and ſome highly rational. 

V. A controverly, of a much more ſubtile and 
difficult nature, aroſe in France, about the year 
1089; and had for its principal author RosceL- 
LINUS, a canon of Compeigne, a profound dialecti— 
Clan, and the moſt eminent doctor of the ſect 
called Nominaliſts, which we have already had oc- 
caſion to mention in the courle of this hiſtory, 
This ſubtile doctor held it inconceivable and im- 
poſſible, that the Son of God ſhould take on the 
human nature alone, i. e. without the Father and 
the Holy Ghoſt becoming incarnate alſo, unleſs 
by the three perſons in the godhead were meant 
three diſtinct 4%, or natures exiſting ſeparately 
(ſuch as three angels, or three diſtinct ſpirits), 


[ y] See an account of the ſynod of Arras in D. chrgꝛvs, 
Spicilegium Scriptor. Veter, tom. i. p O- 2. — Pitz 
818 D ARGENTRE, Colleetio ſudicicram ac {8G Ui erroribus, OMe i. 
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— that this manner of reaſoning led directly to Tri- 
theiſm, or the doctrine of three gods, he anſwered 
boldly, that the exiſtence of three gods might be 
aſſerted with truth [Z], were not the expreſſion 

harſh 


[z] Such is the account given by Jou, the accuſer of this 
metaphyſical eceleſiaſtic, in a letter to AxstLM, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, publiſhed by Baruzius, in his Miſcellanea, 


tom. iv. p. 478. The ſame account is confirmed by AnSELM 


himſelf, in the book De Fide Trinitatis, which he wrote againſt 


RosCeLLINnUs, fee Oper. tom. i. p. 41. 43. & lib. ii. Epi/- 
tolar. ep. xxxv. p. 335. tom. ii. opp.—Ard alſo by Furco, 


biſhop of Beauvais, as may be ſeen in the ſecond book of the 
Epiſtles of AxskEL u, ep. xli. lib. ii. tom. ii. opp. p. 397. lt 


muit, however, be conſidered, that the learned men now men- 
tioned were the inveterate enemies of Roscrllix us, and that 
they perhaps comprehended his meaning imperfedly, or per- 
verted it willingly. 
his adverſaries were in one or the other of theſe two caſes. 
Axs: LM himſelf furniſhes ſufficient grounds for this ſuſpicion, 
ſince, notwithſtanding his averſion to the Nominali//s, of whom 
RosceLtLtinxus was the chief, he grants, in his book De Fiae 
Trinitatis, cap. iii. p. 44. that the opinion of his antagoniſt 
may be admitted, or at leaſt tolerated, in a certain ſenſe; and 
even fiequently intimates, that he is not perfectly aſſured of 
his underſtanding fully the meaning of RosctLLinus, and 
that he believes the ſentiments of that eccicfiaſtic Jeſs perni- 
cious than his accuſers have repreſented them. Sed forfitan 
(ſays AxSELM) % (RoscelLinus) nor dicit, ficut ſunt tres 
anima aut tres Angeli: ſed ille, qui mibi ejus mandavit qua/- 
tionem, hanc ex ſuo poſuit /imilitudinem 3 ſed ſolum modo tres per- 
Jonas affirmat ee tres E, fine additamento alicujus ſimilitudinis, 
The tame AnsEim (Eprijiolar. lib. ii. ep. xl. p. 357.) de- 
clares, that the account which he had received of the opinions 
of Ro:cELLIinNuUs appears to him extremely dubiovs, Qued 
tamen (ſays he) ab/que dubitate credere non paſum. From all 
this it is evident, that ANSELM was far from having an entire 
confidence in the equity and impartiality of the accuſers of 
RoscELLIxUs, or from looking upon that eccleſiaſtic as fo 
black, as his enemies had endeavoured to make him, 

As to the merits of the cauſe, it appears manifeſt to me, that 
this ſubtile diſpute was a conſequence of the warm controverſy 
that ſubſiſled, in this century, between the Realifs and the 

Neminaliſta. 


Several circumſtances prove that ſome of 
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harſh and contrary to the phraſcology generally e 1 
received. He was, however, obliged to retract „ 
this error in a council aſſembled at 89ers, in the — 


year 1092 ; but he reſumed it when the council 
was diſmiſſed, and the danger over. Perſecuted 
anew on account of his doctrine, he took refuge 
in England, and excited there diviſions and con- 
teſts of another kind, by maintaining, among 
other things, that perſons born out of lawful wed- 
lock ought to be deemed incapable of admiſſion 
to holy orders. This doctrine, Which was by no 
means ſuited to the times, procured RosCtLLIvus 
many enemies, and was in a great meaſure the 
occaſion of his involuntary removal from Eng- 
land. Baniſhed thence, he returned to France, 
and taking up his reſidence ar Paris, he fomented 
again the old diſpute concerning the Trinity. 
This, however, ſucceeded not according to his 
hopes, but expoſed him to much trouble and 
vexation from the redoubled attacks of his adver- 
ſaries, who preſſed hard on him from all quarters. 
Fatigued with their perſecutions, he retired at laſt 
to Aquitain, where he acquired univerſal eſteem 


Nominaliſts. The former attacked the latter by the dangerous 
concluſions thit ſeemed deducible from their principles, and 
reaſoned thus: TIF, as your dedrine ſuppoſes, wniver/al ſub- 
„ flances are no mere than mere /ounds or derominationt, and 
„% the whole ſcience of logic is only converſant aboat words, 
« it mult of neceiiity follow, that the three perſons in the 
Godhead, are only three Names, and not three REALL1IES 
% or THINGs, We deny the concluſion, replied Roscri- 
by us in the rank of pexoMIxNeTiONs, but in the claſs of 
REALITIES Or THINGS.” The ſubtile dector here, as all mutt 
more or leſs do after him, by avoiding Scy/la, fell into Cha- 
rybdis, and was charged, by his adverſaries, with the intro» 
duttion of tritheiſm, by bolding an opinion, that ſuppoſed 
the exiſtence of three divine ſubſance:, Were any of the 
writings Of RoSCELLINUS Bow extant, they would help us, no 
doubt, to form a jutler notion of this controverſy than we can 
have at preſent. : 
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by his eminent piety, and paſſed the reſt of his 
days in tranquillity aud repoſe [a]. 


[a] Bovrtay, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 485, 489, —— 
MasB1tLon, Annal. Benedict. tom. v. p. 202. — Hiftoire Litte- 
raire de la France, tom. ix. p. 358.— ANTON. Pact Gritica in 
Baronium lad A. 1094. tom. iv. p. 317.—Jaques Loncus- 
BAL, Hiſt. de PEgli/e Gallicane, tom. viii. p. 59. 
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